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his wants in pitch a way as to have obviated a 
huge amount of distress and pain. 

But apart from such grave case?, there are many 
forms of illness which may safely be trusted to 
home-care, provided there is n fair amount of 
knowledge of those general rules which lie at the 
root of all degrees of Kueressful nursing* Not that 
every woman is fitted to undertake the care of 
a sick-room, A certain, and not small amount of 
physical strength, is absolutely needful, as well 
jis some special qualifications, natural or acquired, 
wliii-h are equally csMuitiuh So this connection, 
there is a popular fallacy which demands notice. 
What a common thing it is to hear a person 
described e u bom nurse/ with the implication 
that therefore she is fitted at any time, and under 
all circumstances, to take her place in the sick- 
room with confidence of success. Now, the expres- 
sion ‘ born ’ applied to any other special calling 
will show bow much value it possesses, Who in 
his senses would speak of the i born ’ painter or 
musician as thereby exempted from the necessity 
of further training ‘l And — to take a more homely 
example— there are few mistresses, X fancy, who 
would engage a servant on the sole recommendation 
: of being a * born cook 1 1 Yet it may easily be con- 
| ceived that the rejector of such an aspirant would 
consider it natural that slie should undertake more 
important and delicate sick-room work, on pre- 
cisely those grounds which she rightly looks upon 
as unsatisfactory in the matter of dinners. The 
truth is, that in every department, those who 
have special gifts require no small amount of 
thoughtful care and perseverance for the 
full development of their natural abilities. In 
regard to nursing, the low standard of the past 
Im given rise to the erroneous idea of ‘birth’ 
qualification as supreme • but now that the 
' standard is becoming increasingly high, there is 
goad reason to hope that there will Ye a better 
general undersfariding of how much scope nursing 
affords for intelligence and skill ; with this, too, 
will come comprehension of the fact that natural 
taste and ability are valuable only as grounds to 
■ work upon. 

Wo will now proceed to the consideration of 
those qualifications which are essential to the good 
nurse. In the first place, I would urge every 
j reader to cultivate self-control as a habit of daily 
life, for without it, there will ho little power of 
helping In a sick-room. Not that if is always 
possible to hdn feeling shocked and startled at 
the ight of suif jm , c sp< dh sudden Ibid , 
with which there h no familiarity ; but a habit 
of self-control will give power to suppress all 
expression of alarm, and so to keep one’s pres- 
ence of mind as to In abl toe nsider what ru ms 
of relief can bo adopted 

But there are some people able to meet sudden 
emmyreiwy who yd full to keep thdr scli-contiad 
dtirin the year m 1 tear of long illness. The 

f atieut ■ is irritable, seems unreasonable, and 
emaucls constant attentions and the nurse be- 
j comes so weary m to allow herself to show by 
" w " 4 ng imwemenfcs or vexed l|gS| if not by 
I rebuke, that her work . 1 is- a burden she would 
||J| give up ' it she had the chance. Need X 
Ht such conduct is incompatible with good 
-And I cannot, too strongly urge the 
_ c keeping control otor face and tongue, 
ja;ai''We^-;.M,)Ov$r Mims. In how, -nursing this' 

y ^ gt^f: 


is one of the greatest difficulties, especially where 
the illness is straining resources, and there is the 
additional anxiety of wondering how both ends, 
may be made to meet. But at any cost a nurse 
must keep watch over herself, and strive after 
that clmrfidness which is a second element in 
good nursing. Perhaps only those who have 
grieved over recovery retarded by the gloom and 
depression of attendants, can understand the full* 
force of the stress I would lay upon the duty of 
keeping a bright face and cheerful voice. No 
amount of demotion in other respects can atone for 
their absence. It is possible for a nurse to spend 
time and strength lavishly in day and night vigils, 
to be the best of poultice-makers, and the most 
careful administrator of food and medicine, and yet 
to fail utterly in helping the patient back to health 
and strength. Over and over again I have found 
patients sorrowful, perhaps crying, over the sense 
of being ‘ such a burden this, too* where there 
has been real affection on the part of nurses, 
but where the first duties of self-control and 
cheerfulness have been neither understood nor 
practised. 

Of a kindred nature is the third requisite, 
2 oaiience f a virtue which is sure to be largely 
needed in most forms of illness. Even where a 
nurse is fortunate enough to have to deal with 
an amiable, unexacting spirit, the liundred-ancl- 
one details of daily nursing are apt to become 
very wearisome to those unaccustomed to minute 
and monotonous duties, and the temptation is 
strong to hurry the patient or to slur oyer details. 
I have seen a patient’s languid appetite chased 
away by his nurse’s evident anxiety to regain 
possession of cup or plate ; and where having the 
hair brushed is the one pleasure of the day, the 
admonition to ‘be quick and turn your head > 
does not give an added charm to the opera- 
tion. 

But, unhappily, the patience is sometimes tested 
in a fur more trying way. Apart from the help- 
less tediousness of a long illness, which alone 
may affect the patients temper and cause vary- 
ing: degrees of irritability, there is, with some dis- 
eases, an accompany ing fret fulness or moodiness 
most difficulty to manage. So marked may this 
become, that occasionally the patient seems to 
have changed his character, and the most amiable 
and unselfish in health may become the most 
impatient and exacting in illness. The trained 
nurse, accustomed to watch the effects of disease, 
will understand and make allowance for such 
perversion ; but in private nursing I have known 
patients’ friends suffer acutely from manifestations 
of ill- temper, for which they could only account 
on moral grounds. To the inexperienced, I 
would say : remember how closely body and soul 
are bound together, and believe that the chan^d 
temper Is only a fresh symptom to be reported 
to the doctor as faithfully as any alteration in 
the bodily condition. But even taking this view, 
It is trying not to be able to do or say the right 
thing, to have the kindest actions misconstrued, 
and perhaps to hear of complaints made against 
you in your absence. Your best help will ‘be to 
keep constantly in mind the fact that it is your 
patient’s misfortune, and not Ins fault, and 'that 
it causes him far more discomfort than it does 

f un. So, m very careful not to aggravate 'him 
y opposition or by reference to exciting topics;. 1 
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-- answer quietly, and at once~hiT^wi~i^W 
speeches, but as far as possible, do not arnie 

vou U flT.7w Ul i irrational statements. ° If 
3 ou are blessed with tact as well as patience 
. iff be able to divert attention, and lead 

inn STtham™ f thoU S ll{ > bearing 

m mind that y ou can do no greater kindness thin 

lead your patient away from his misery. This 

A„^ 0int 80 oft ? n overlooked* that it will bear 

S^c]" P0D, 1 - 0r ftnWs own discomfort 
undei such a dispensation is so great that slip 
is very apt to forget that the patient i ~ ions 

ISs aS that f 1 fn tll0 ;4 th ey ™ acte 
mets, and that he fully believes it, when he 

woiw^and't 7011 i® 1 ' 6 try i n S your hardest to 
well 7 fliTX lllm > and not to let him get 
i ' Thmk ol the wretchedness of such a belief 

suLT ' 6 110 ^ t0 S °° tIle and ooni^se the 

At the same time, there is such a thin" as 
spoiling a patient, even though lie be past the 

■ if j ve g r er f y a?soeiafe the Mi 

Illness often brings back some of the wayward 
peevishness of childhood, and you "et such tl te™ : 

or v- v d Wit5 ‘ as Positive refusal to hike food . 

or medicine, or to comply with some order of 
the doctors. How to meet these special difficulties 
we will consider later on ; I 

and Wi° f \T fra '. t0 gh ? in t0 a patient’s whims ‘ 
and fancies, there is no better general rule than - 
this : oppose his wishes only* on dubious M 

a I§ neoessitv '’iff a,ld T w % n “PP^tiiii becomes f 
a recebs% use special efforts so to keen your 1 
self-control as to avoid all expression of 'S 4 
01 impatience. How far you succeed in steerfiw l 
your patient: through such troubled crate s w U 1 
depend greatly upon what measure S! , 
uf thahmvakiable _gift, sympathy— in other words ' 
the power of putting yourself in another’s: place’ v 
seeing from his point of view, and feelin" with \ 
him m his difficulties. A hard, cold, or ^mi a 
merely narrow nature cannot- be trained into h 
a really goal nurse ; and indeed, as a broad rule 

two nb a ^ CPlacli of s y ni PUthv are the only y, 

wav f^fpbitoly insurmountable obstacles in the 7 
way of those who desire to be helpful in the sick- w 
uanf i * 0I ' °bserve that the other qualities I have so 
named — self-control, cheerfulness, and patience 
— though xnuch easier to some than to 1 others w> 
are within the reach of all who earnestly strive 
to possess^ them ; and moreover, each and all are off 
capable of being developed and culti “tel to an 

h5“ ga-«gf» fwily, on the ?fl£ 
nana, though capable of development by its life 
fortunate possessor, is one of those naturMaifts w 
which no amount of training can impart und an' 
wh.ch^is no more within the° reach of P all’ than • 
is that good health without which attempts at is’ 
nursing cannot but end in failure. Iven these • 
two special gifts of health and sympathy md to 

SSiSTJ? Si 

mmifl, ! i d tralmng > but one who may sav 
confidently count upon success. ■ „ 

_ Various : other qualities and habits, such as - J 
humility, gentleness, firmness, order, and accuracy ‘ 
are useiul in nursing, and to’ theseC hTS tha 
mi giving more specific details of a nume’s work l™ 
There are also various gifts, as good hearin" S ™ 
and lateral “g 
apprehension Md. of movement, which thmirtlv 
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g“f I T^fwliJ^f them 310 * 116c ® al 7 *0 dwell; - 
If who have not wP nlay , rc f°l c ? ! and those 

;a Sx? £ 2 *r* 3S« 

SStSae ‘to 

hi a ___ *>* 
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lal CHAPIJ2R XXXVL— is 13? TOO LATE i? 

i^5r R ? wtiS n °hocly in the house, Mr CiiIvpt- • 

3 -UXs,r M *• h ”. «> » XS: 

'i ^^'V&'SSi^ajrs 

steps was busy amongst ricli clustei of grit . 

“ Oh lt ’ S ya}h Missy. Good-day to yon’ he 
ie answered, looking over his shoulder with that 
! d ?™.rf aoti r of tlle muscles of Ms thte 

T S wStemdav n ° nd ^ w C T? ted 88 a ‘This is 

S an< ^ ^ ans 7 is no in the house 

she 11 he on the green wi’ the clothes.’ 1 ; 

4 onportetotv^F 4 her ; but I am glad to have an 

» 10 70U lirst - Can y° a 

is ‘ len, or more, if it he to pleasure you Missy ’ 
n answered the gardener, with as near In apnroacl 
»f to gallantry as he had ever made. He cai^ ncFdown 

■s from the steps, and dusted them carefully with 
l llls a P mn - ,‘i have no chair to offer you - but 

l IZdP take a ^ ^ 

l ‘ You will not think that of me ’ she snVl 
s muling, ‘although I prefer to stand.’ ’ 7 

’ vo,^ r ^ Please yourseR md : 

, } ou il no dee in the pet. That ^ wlmt T ^ oaw 
1 to onybody that maun hae their ain way I 7 7 t 

■ “ r to tk ~ wi, ° «■«* 

: ro»“t Lz? ilxm ’ r °“'“ >*“ to d “ « : 

‘Is that what >mu would say to Pansy, if she ' 
ImethiJffl miCh t0 lla v-e her own way about 

rixsxx 1 ™ a “ *»« 

oftemfyou ’Hf llTCr ’ 1 “ m S ° iBg to do 1v hat will 
£ That’s no possible. 5 

1 '”■» f" »»“ i 

is’tr° aWt ’ 110 a bitj whatever it he.— But what ‘ 

tn vff S7 i 4 ° e f b a °w that lain going to speak 
wilh I S ° yotl uot be displeased 

5v • t T ’ whatever you may think of me. Philip 
says there can be no harm, in speaking to yon, 
and wishes me to do it.’ 1 V ^ ’ 

‘Guid-sake l— is there onythmg wrang?* : 

4W.1 n ° : , fc biuk everything is ragfit, and 

that they will be a very happy couple. Have 
you never considered that Paiy wilf . 
marry some day? > . 


j,, TT 6 i on ner lace an the time, 

he had been a little puzzled, and for a second 
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t age civ aUmwd on his (laughter's account. 
When "lie heard this question from her, ho began 
to Uli/hinhucL 

‘Ay, willies the .notion Las come into my head 
-- dm V a Lonnie lass ami a gnid hx% and it’s 
natural for women-folk to think about marriage. 
■Buti it appeared to me that there was time enough 
to fash about time things, and I just let the notion 
gang by. 5 

‘ But you will have to consider it seriously — 
and soon. Suppose the man she wanted did not 
please you : would you say that she must do as 
she is hid, and refuse him 1 * 

Sum took up the dead stem of a fern, . and 
whilst lie was breaking it into small pieces, 
conddemi very wisely. 

f WTm is the man t 7 he asked abruptly, com- 
prehending what Madge was hesitating to explain, 
mid coming to the point at once. 

. 4 He had the misfortune to offend some people 
who did not understand him, but I hope you 
are not one of them : I am sure you will not 
be when you know him. It is Caleb Kersey. 5 

Sam looked stolidly at the ground ; no surprise, 
pleasure, or displeasure expressed on liis features. 
Madge observing him closely, was busy collecting 
her arguments in favour of Caleb. 

4 How, that h very queer/ lie began slowly. 
‘Wheir hewvas coming about the house at first, 
I suspected that lie was hankering after my lassie, 
and I’m obliged to own that it wasna exactly 
the kind o’ match that X would have liked her 
to make ; lint when she was spoken to, she just 
said nothing; -Syne, thinking that there was nae 
harm in his coining, and seeing what fine work 
he was making of the harvest, .! took a notion 
o’ the lad because lie was fond o’ Lowers — 
especially geransdium I)q ye know, daft-like as 
it was, j thought it was the geraaniums he had 
a hmoy fur/ 

There was a comic pathos in the air of 
dejection and disappointment with which lie made 
this confession, whilst he rubbed his soft cap 
slowly over his head, as if he would rub out the 
stupid by which had caused him to make such 
a mb take. 

£ i have no doubt that He geraniums had some- 
thing to do with bringing him here/ was the 
consolatory comment of Madge, 8 You may be; 
certain that Caleb would never say he liked 
anything if he did not. His outspoken ways are 
the causes of the ill-favour lie has fallen into 
amongst the farmers. You know as well as I 
do that he is a good worker; ho is steady; and 
Philip bids me assure you that he. is now in a 
position v, Licit lie is exactly titled for, and he 
will be able ^ to earn a good wage, I believe 
that Pun gyp likes him, and that they are both 
held hack, .from speaking because they are afraid 
of you. 5, 

‘beared for me i How can that bo? I never 
did imy Uiing to new them ; and I’m sure I have 
M *m mir pains in letting him into a 5 the secrets 
of the culture of geraaniums than I ever did wfi 

S body afore. Maybe I should lmve tried him 
...... ,M& panama/ 

BK 0o has found out that secret for himself/ said 
|j§ perrily as Bam chuckled at his own little 
c. TMil I um? tell them that you will not 
or id— that yon nil 1 lot interfere w ith them '{ ’ 
young folk have settled the matter 


for themsel’s, there would be no use of me 
interfering ; and if they ha’ena, there 11 be no 
need. 5 

e I cannot tell you how much pleasure you have 
given me, Mr Culver ; and Philip will be delighted, 
for he began to think that poor Caleb was going 
to be ruined by his anxiety about this matter. 
I must go and find Pansy now. 5 ■■■/. '■ 

* But there is no need to be in haste about it, 
said the gardener, and there was evidently some 
anxiety underneath his dry manner : ‘she is a 
young'” thing yet,. and I’m no sure that I could get 
on without herd 

‘Perhaps you. would not require to be separated 
from her ; but all that can be arranged by-and- 
by/ 

As Madge quitted the vine-house, she was aware 
that Sain was meditatively rubbing his head with 
his cap, and she heard him muttering : £ Ay, ay, 
it wasna the geraaniums after a, 'Weed, weed, weel ; 
1 dam. say it’s natural/ He always returned, to 
his native dialect when speaking ^ familiarly, or 
when under the influence of emotion whether of 
affection or rage. 

The washing-house was a small erection jutting 
out from the back of the cottage, and thither 
Madge hastened with the agreeable news, which 
she believed was to make two young people 
A happy ever after.’ The door stood wide open as 
she approached, but a mist of steam hid every- 
thing within, and boiling water running over 
the floor prevented her from entering. A figure 
appeared in the mist-stooped— groped for some- 
thing— and presently darted out, stumbling against 
Madge. 

‘ Why, Pansy, what in the world is the matter ? ’ 

The girl was flushed and panting with, excite- 
ment. 

‘ I am so stupid to-day.— I hope I did not. hurt 
you/ she gasped. ‘ The tap of the boiler — I forgot 
to turn it off ; and the place was full of steam in a 
minute, and I ’ve upset the tub on the floor, and 
dirtied all the clothes. 0 dear ! 7 

‘Never mind about the clothes. You might 
have been suffocated or scalded to death. Are 
you burned ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know. I think my hand was a little, 
when I turned off the tap just now. . . . 0 dear 1 
I am so stupid to-day/ 

The left ^ hand was already puffed up with a 
white swelling, which looked more dangerous than 
it was in reality. Madge hurried her into the 
cottage, and poured oil over the scalded hand into 
a bowk When the howl was half-full of oil, she 
bade the girl keep her hand in it. Pansy sub- 
mitted with a patience that was akin to indiffer- 
ence ; but as she continued at intervals to utter 
U if le cries of distress, it was some time before 
Madge became aware that they had nothing to do 
with the injury the girl had sustained, 
not .look at her hand at all, but stared at the 
window, as if she saw something outside that 
made her unhappy. 

/I suppose you have not got any. lint in the 
house. W ell, you must find a bit of soft rag ; and 
when we have steeped it in the oil, I will fasten 
it on your hand until we get Dr Joy to dress it 
properly. You can walk dow i to the village with 
me/ ■; ■ . ■*, . 

1 { It J s no use— if doesn’t matter, I must finish 

; the washing, ... 0 dear ! 7 
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BY MEAD AND STREAM. 


BY MEAD A! 

‘Is it paining you very much ? ’ 

£ 0 yes. — He looked so bad, that it seared me to | 
see him ; and I ran away, and I don’t know what ! 
I was doing.’ 

4 Who are you talking about?’ asked Madge, | 
alarmed lest the girl’s fright was to have more i 
serious consequences than she had anticipated. 

6 About Mm — Caleb.’ 

Her eyes were still fixed on the window ; and j 
observing this, Madge also glanced in that direc- 
tion, half expecting to see the lover outside. See- 
ing no one, she became more and more uneasy 
about Pansy’s odd behaviour. 

‘He will come soon,’ she said cheemigly ; ‘and 
I have great news for you and for him. You 
would never guess what it is.’ 

‘No; I never would guess. I am not able to 
try.’ 

‘ Ah, well, you will have all the more pleasure 
in the surprise. I always knew your father was 
a sensible and just man, who would never allow ! 
any prejudice to affect his judgment of others ; but 
he did surprise me when Ij spoke to him about 
you and Caleb. He gave me leave to tell you that 
he will not interfere between you. Now, is not 
that great news 1 ’ 

Madge expected to see her flush with, joy and 
rouse from the dazed state into which she. had 
fallen. Instead of that, Pansy started to her feet, 
pale, and all consciousness of the scalded hand ! 
had evidently vanished. | 

‘ I am sorry to hear that.’ 

‘Sorry! . . . Why?* 

‘Because I am not going to have him,’ was the j 
half-petulant, half-sobbing answer. 

‘ G Pansy, what is tills ? ’ exclaimed Madge j 
astonished, puzzled and regretful. ‘ When we last j 
spoke about him, you made me believe that you | 
liked him very much, and that you only hesitated ! 
because you were afraid your father would not j 
be pleased.’ j 

‘And I do like him — like Mm so much, that 
it upsets me to put him out or trouble him. But 
I ’m. not going to have him, and I ’ve told him so. 
He was asking me just before you came, and— and 
I told him.’ 

There was real distress in voice and look ; hut 
there was an under-current of sulky defiance, as 
- if being conscious that she had hot behaved well 
to the man, she was eager to defend herself, and 
finding no ready way of doing it, was angry with 
herself whilst ready to aufieipaffi. blame. 

Madge’s expression of astonishment changed 
to one of grave concern, although Pansy’s confes- 
sion of anxiety to spare Caleb suggested that there 
was nothing worse to apprehend than some mis- 
unde n tending between the lovers, which would j 
be put right as soon as the girl got over her excite- j 
merit. So she proceeded .quietly' to bandage the j 
injured hand, without speaking for several minutes. 
Pansy was evidently unhappy ; the silence of her 
friend was a more; severe rebuke than any words 
of blame could have been. She could endure it 
no longer. 

f Qln what shall I do?’ she hurst out; ‘you 
are vexed with me now, like him.’ 

‘You must not think, that, Pansy. I am very 
much grieved to see you in such a state as this ; 
hut I am sure .it only needs a little forbearance 
on your part to put everything right again, 
'there is nothing uncommon in a little till beiwt cn 


lovers, and you will soon get over it. I will 
answer for Caleb that he will be ready to make 
it up as soon as you speak a kind word to 
him.’ 

‘But I can’t speak the word he wants, for I am 
not to have him.’ 

That was sufficiently decisive. Then Madge 
examined her closely, and became very anxious, 
for she perceived that Pansy’s distress had a 
deeper source than ‘a little tiff. 3 

‘ You do not mean to say that Caleb is not the 
one you care most for V 

There was sullen silence. 

Now, of all the feminine frailties which nature 
and training had taught Madge to shun, coquetry 
stood foremost. An acted falsehood ! — What 
could be more abominable ? A falsehood which, 
by inspiring baseless hopes, may cause an honest 
heart long days and nights of pain, when the 
truth becomes known? . Can there be pleasure 
in seeing another suffer? , There are women 
who consider coquetting with any decent- looking 
fellow a legitimate form of amusement* and avail 
themselves of it without a suspicion of immodesty 
or a single pang of conscience ; yet the same 
women would scream at a mouse or at sight of 
a bleeding scratch. Demure glances, soft danes, 
a confiding touch on the arm — meaning nothing 
more than to gratify a mania for admiration at 
any cost— have played the mischief in high and 
low life many a time. 

If anybody might claim a privilege to coquet, 
Pansy might, for she had been praised and 
flattered by everybody, whilst she had been 
guarded by her father as if she had been a flower 
almost too precious for the common eye. Hitherto, 
she had shown few symptoms of the weakness 
which too often makes such a position dangerous. 
Although there were many lads in the district 
who would fain have been suitors, not one dare 
say that she had deceived him by word or look. 
Caleb Kersey could say it now. 

4 Gome and sit down, Pansy, and let us talk 
about this ; you will feel better when you have 
told me all about it. Besides, it will do you good 
to have a little rest before we start * for ' the 
doctor’s.’ ‘ 

There was really no need to hurry to the 
doctor, as the wound had been dressed so cleverly,' 
Madge drew her gently down on the chair and, 
holding her hand synipatlndindly, wailed Like 
a glow of sunlight hiking tluoirji a rain-cloud, 
the sullen gloom was dispersed with a sob 'and 
a hurst of tears. Pansy’s head rested on her 
friend’s shoulder, whilst she clutched her hand, as 
if seeking courage and support in the assurance 
of her presence. The time for words had not 
come yet. 

By-and-by, the girl lifted her head and wiped 
'her "eyes with a corner of the big-, white -apron 
which covered her from the neck to the ankle. 

‘I’m right ashamed at myself for taking on 
tills way— that I am,’ she said bashfully; "‘and 
there ain’t no reason in it either, barring that I’m 
vexed for vexing him, and that he’ll feel worse 
when he finds there’s no help for it.’ 

4 Why have you not answered my question, 
Pansy ? ’ . . . 

‘There ain’t no answer.’ 

4 Somebody else has spoken to you before Caleb, 
and lias been luckier than bed 
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in the way of asking me.* i , ' . ; , 

This cleared away a simoom of disagreeable 
speculations which had been whirling through j 
Madge’s brain. Caleb’s happiness was not wrecked j 
yet. ■ 

‘And there is nobody you expect to ask you f 


is Miss Heatlicote with Pansy Culver. 

The doctor hurried away as Mrs Joy advanced 
with both hands extended to Madge. 

‘ I am so delighted to see you, dear; I have * 

She interrupted herself, and without releasing 
Madge’s hands, said in parenthesis : ‘ How do 


‘Aiid there is nobody you expect to aslc your manges * } xn rC u^ . --- ... 

‘Oh, I don’t say tkt-I cton’t know. Who you do, Pansy ; and how is your lather? Please 
can toil wliat may happen? But there’s no use sit down. Without ■ waiting tor a reply, she pro- 
snealdng about that. I wish things hadn’t gone heeded with what she had been about to say to 
i ~ , , ■ ° ‘I have such an interesting case to 


so far with Caleb.’ 


W SCU, TV ADU VVOiXVM* O • r% . «j ~ -r^ T * . ? 

Madge agreed that there was no use speaking report to you. Of c °drse you reinember Edwins 
any more at present ; but although she did not lecture last year called Penny wise and Pound 
feel quite so assured as she had done a moment saved ’’-—that is his playful way of dealing with 
before of Caleb’s speedy restoration to favour, she that wicked saying of penny wnse and pound 
was hopeful that he would be in the end, since foolish, which has ; done incalculable harm to 
no one else had spoken. At the same time, she poor people — and rich people too, 1 am sure, 
was satisfied that there was another who had You remember it % 

contrived to catch the wayward fancy of the girl ‘ 1 am sorry to have to own that i missed the 
by touching some hidden spring of vanity, lecture.’ ' 

Worst of alii, there was the unpleasant probability ‘What a pity! However, there » a- Boor 
that this ‘other 5 who disturbed the peace of two labourer present — W olden is ms name— amt lie 
honest folk was one wiiose position was so was so deeply impressed by wirnt he heard, that 
different from her own that the girl was . afraid he determined to lay by one penny regularly 


silly notions possessed, her for the moment, it was-', out his good resolution. Think of that l He has 
Caleb she loved, or she would never have been fourteen shillings a week, and out of each pay- 
so much worried on his account. ment he regularly put by one penny in a hole 

Having, however, some conception of the head- above the fireplace, which was only known to 
strong nature of the man, Madge was aware himself and his wife. Well, he kept to his good 
of the importance of promptitude in clearing up resolution in spite of many temptations, and he 
the misunderstanding between the lovers, and only wanted three, weeks to make out a complete 
she did not see how that could be done unless year of that noble self-denial. Think !— what a 
Caleb remained steady and patient She and glorious proof of the value of the lessons which 
Philip must persuade him to be so. For the Edwin and I have been teaching. This man, 
present, nothing more could besaid to Pansy with who never before had a shilling he could call 
advantage. his own, had actually stored away in the course 

The girl was glad of the excuse to go to the of forty-nine weeks four shillings and one penny ! 
doctor^, as it afforded her time to recover self- . ... It is so delightfully marvellous to observe 
possession before she came under the keen eyes how. atoms grow and multiply into mountains ! * 
of her father. On their way through the forest, Mrs Joy was so much pleased with the idea 
no further reference was made to Caleb, although which the last words conveyed to herself, that 
Maclge ialked about Philip’s work, and the happy she paused to repeat and admire them with a 
future winch they believed was in store for every view' to their future use" when she should offer 
man who laboured under him. Of course she herself as a candidate for the local School- 
intended her companion to understand that Caleb board. 

would ahetre largely in that brilliant future. ‘The doctor and you must be greatly pleased,* 
Whether it ^ was this ; suggestion or the brisk said Madge, cordially appreciating the effect of 
exercise which had the effect, Pansy looked Dr Joy’s wise admonitions, 
sufficiently composed on their arrival in the ‘ We are— we were ; but*— here Mrs Joy shook 
village not to attract the particular attention of her head . with a smiling regx^tfuine^i'.^tvheiuh 
acquaintances. obliged to own the existence of human- Weakness— 

■ r "ke injured hand was attended to, and Dr ‘but to-day there came to him a friend who required 
Joy comphmented Madge on her skill as a him to take a parcel into London-— a parcel for 
dresser. a Mend of yours, Mr Philip Hadleigh. His fare 

ihere will be no need to ask you to come to there and back was to be paid, find lialfoa-cf own 
mylecture^om the art of dressing ordinary for the service. Woldeir had often ’.thought, - if lie: 
wounds, said The little doctor gallantly ; ‘ but were in London, he Would buy somethin^ useful 


r • t ■ ... „ " 0 7' -V 3 .*»•?** w t* 'JUiU UUT -OUUJLCVJJ'AiiU ' USCllii 

I hope ym wilh come, for X shall then feel that with his savings. Here was the opportunity.; He 
tnere mU beyat least two people in the room who ran home for his savings ; and what did lie find f 
have some .idea of .the subjeef-you and the The hole in the wall was empty : and his wife was 
■ Meanwhile, you are not to go away obliged to own that she had used the money .for a 

mthout seeing Mrs Joy. She bat pste of her pair of boots for one of the children. Think.!* 


patients with her — a poor woman who has got 
into a. dreadful muddle with her domestic econo- 


Madge did think ; but it was not about the 
doctor’s lecture or the misfortune of his convert — 


W'T — u uuciurs mut,ure or ine nusiomme oi m convert-— 

" L:u ; ire . cannot get the simple it was about tlie person who had been suddenly 
rule dm cn. into their beads, tiiat a nennv sswil Ami-ilnYrarf frv tDl. Hi.- 5^ 


ow unfortunate/ said Madge ; 
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SOME LEGAL DECISIONS. 


disappointment must have been awful. But who | 
gave him the parcel for— Mr Hadleigli V 

6 Most unfortunate— terribly disappointing, 5 pro- 
ceeded Mrs Joy, apparently unconscious of the 
question which had been asked. i The man 
became so wild, that the poor woman ran out 
of the house and came to me for advice and 
assistance. I scolded her, I can tell you— scolded 
her roundly for having deceived her husband in 
such a way. She was very penitent. I always 
scold, and they are always penitent. She promised 
never to do anything of the kind again; and I 
gave her the money, in order that she might 
start on her new course with a clear conscience. 
You should have seen how grateful she was, 
dear ; and it is most delicious to feel that one 
can save a household from destruction by such 
simple means — good advice and four shillings and 
a penny ! J 

Mrs Joy was so lost in contemplation of the 
small expense at which morals and domestic eco- 
nomy could be instilled into the minds of the 
people, that she did not observe the anxious 
expression of Madge, or the frightened look of 
Pansy. 

‘Forgive me, Mrs Joy, but I have a reason for 
again asking you who was the sender of the parcel 
to -Mr Hadleigli T said Madge. 

‘Oh, how ridiculous of me to forget. It was 
Caleb Kersey.— It seems that he has some idea 
of emigration ; and this poor fellow WoMen caught 
up .the notion, and threatened to leave his wife 
and family to the parish. That was wliat put 
the woman in such a state ; but he will stay at 
home now that lie has got back his four shillings 
and a penny/ 

i Caleb Kersey going to emigrate ! * 

{ That was what she said. 5 

Madge looked at Pansy. Her face was white 
and lifs quivering. 

‘ Will you excuse us, Mrs Joy ? We must go 
now. 5 

. B 0 ME LEGAL DEC! SI OHS. 

Theobktically, every one is supposed to be 
familiar with the law of the land he lives in, and 
to know exactly what he may do unto others, and 
what others may do unto him. Practically, lawyers 
themselves have too often to acquire .that know- 
ledge at the expense of a client, the burden of 
whose song might be, ‘From court to court they 
hurry me, 5 if Law were not much too dignified 
a dame to hurry herself or those having dealings 
with her. 

It was not until the matter had been disputed 
for a couple of centimes, that it was settled that 
‘from the date 5 and Von and from the date 5 were 
synonymous phrases. But for the perseverance 
of a stubborn gentleman, who was not satisfied 
by being beaten in two courts out of three, we 
should not now know wherever the words ‘value 5 
or ‘annual value 5 are used in a statute that they 
mean 5 net, 5 not ‘gross 5 value. It took the 
Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench half a year to 
decide whether ‘ Old Tom 5 came under the defini- 
tion of ‘spirits. 5 A majority of experts were of 
opinion that it did not, being only a compound 
of spirits, sugar, and flavouring matter ; but the 
Court ultimately decreed that Old Tom belonged 


to the family of spirits, and that to hold other- I 
[ wise would be a mere trilling with words, y 

| ^ The courts of the United States have found 1 
it more difficult to settle wlmt is and is not a ; 
‘saloon/ In Michigan, it may be a place for the 
sale of liquors, or it may be a place for 'the sale of 
general refreshments. In Texas, a saloon may 
be a room for the reception of company, or one 
set apart for the exhibition of works of art. The 
legal luminaries of Connecticut hold that neither 
an inclosed park nor an unin dosed platform, 
where lager beer is retailed, can be considered to : 
be a saloon, house, or building, within the 
meaning of the statute forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors .upon Sunday ; while in 
Massachusetts it lias been declared that a cellar 
is a house, when used for that purpose. In New 
Hampshire, ‘spirituous liquors 5 are not to be 
confounded with ‘fermented liquors. 5 In Indiana, 
the mere opinion of a witness that brewer’s . beer 
is intoxicating is no sufficient proof that it is so, 
imless that Opinion is founded on personal expexd- 
enee of its effects ; but in Massachusetts, the evi- 
dence of a man who had merely smelt some ale 
was accepted as proof of its overcoming quality. 
In Iowa, w fine is not an intoxicating drink if made 
from grapes, currants, or other fruits grown 
within the state ; while in Maine, wine and cider 
of native growth are intoxicating liquors— if a 
jury chooses to think them so. 

What is a date? Certain would-be voters for 
Marylebone sent in their claims, properly filled 
up and signed, but dated merely ‘ August 1883/ 
After a week’s cogitation, the revising barrister 
came to the conclusion that that was a sufficient 
date, as it showed that the claims were made 
between the first and the twenty-fifth of August, 
as required by the Act ; the fact of their being 
in the hands of the overseers proving delivery on 
or before the twenty -fifth day of the month. 
What is a vacant and what an unoccupied house, 
were two questions submitted to a court in the 
United States, under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. A gentleman owning a house in which 
he and his family lived from May to November, 
left it for the rest of the year to be looked after 
by a farmer living near, visiting it occasionally 
himself to see that all was right. This house he 
insured under two separate policies. It was 
burned down ; and when called upon to pay, the 
insurers repudiated all liability. By the terms 
of one policy they undertook to make good the 
value of the house, if burned, ‘unless it should 
become vacant or unoccupied ; 5 by the terms of 
the other, their liability ceased if the house 
‘became vacant and unoccupied/ The court 
determined that no claim could arise on the first 
policy, since, to be occupied, a house must have; 
human beings in it, using it as their customary 
abode ; but the Company was liable tinder the 
second policy, as, although the house was unoccu- 
pied, it was not vacant, so long as the; furniture 
and cooking-utensils were in it. 

A very nice question was raised by an English 
Accideiit Insurance’ to escape 

paying a thousand pounds to the representatives 
of a policy-holder who was drowned in a river 
near Edgbaston. It was contended that the 
unfortunate . man fell into the : . shallow stream, 
and was suffocated through being- unable to raise 
his head above the water from . exhaustion .caused : 
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|>y: a fit ; and that the Company was not liable 
for any inj ury consequent upon natural disease 
or exhaustion, while one of the conditions of the 
policy specified tliat no claim should arise ‘for 
any injury from any accident, unless such acci- 
dent shall be caused by some outward and visible 
mean*.’ The court held that the insured died 
from drowning in a brook while in an epileptic 
fit, and drowning had been decided to be an 
injury caused by an accident from outward and 
visible means. The death did not come within 
the words * natural disease or exhaustion, * but 
resulted from an accident, which was drowning, 
and the Company must pay. 

Thief-catching is best left to the police, amateurs 
may so easily overreach themselves. Hearing a 
noise outside their house, after they had gone to 
rest, a worthy couple arose, and ascertaining that a 
man was prowling around, came to the conclusion 
lie was bciit upon rubbery; so they unbolted the 
outer door, and waited. Bure enough, the man 
entered, was promptly seized, handed over to the 
police, and committed for trial at the Manchester 
assizes : but the grand-jury, under the, judge's 
instructions, threw out the bill— the accused could 
not be charged with breaking into a house which 
he had entered by merely raising the latch. As 
lucky a let-off awaited the American actor Frayne, 
when arraigned for the manslaughter of Miss 
Hebron, by shooting her upon the stage, in per- 
forming a modern version of Toll’s feat. The 
defence was, that Frayne did not point his rifle at 
the actress, but at an apple a few inches above 
her head ; and the court holding that the gun 
being pointed at an object, and not at the person, 
there could be no charge of manslaughter, the 
prisoner must be discharged. 

Some recent decisions of the courts of the United 
States are notable for their common-sense. In a 
lawsuit against a Railway Company, in which the 
relatives of a young man who had been run down 
by a train, sought to recover ten thousand dollars 
by way of mm] mi hum for their Wp Judge .Love 
gave judgment in favour of the Company, saying, 
the young man had no bndom* waAmgAn other 
people’s property, while the Company did have 
business running its trains there; a* railway is 
not a public highway, but private property, "and 
people must not trespass. In another court if 
was decided that a Telegraph Company could 
not limit m liability by printing mi its Aims 
a notice disclaiming responsibility for mistakes 
unices the message was repeated— of course, at 
the ^ customer’s cost. Any rule or regulation 
seeking to relieve the Company from performing 
its duty with integrity, skill, and diligence, was 
in contravention of public policy : and if it were 
necessary, in order to secure correctness, to repeat 
at message, the duty of repeating it devolved 
upon the. Company. Per contra, a Company's 
customers must use their rights with discretion. 
A subscriber to the telephone in Cincinnati was 
deprived of his privilege by the Company because 
of bis using a word— wfueh is too frequently 
in the mouths of Inglishmen-rUn his commum- 
He sued to be reinstated. One judge 
paid the obnoxious word was not profane accord- 
•:#% ta Ate decalogue, the dictionary,: 
*% law,- <*,. Statute tew-f but, the majority 

* were of a different wav of thinking 

, . wrd 8 bo coarse, tmbeeom- 

--t "■ v * <■ • w *-Jv r^we,*- , 


mg, and profane, or if not profane, improper. 
The rule prohibiting improper language was a 
reasonable one. The telephone reached into all 
classes of society, and into many family circles. 
It is possible for a communication intended for 
one individual to reach anotlien Moreover, the 
operators are in many cases refined ladies, and 
even beyond this, all operators are to he protected 
from insult. The inventors, too, have a right 
to be protected, and to have the instrument 
placed in a respectable light before the world, 
otherwise it might go out of use. For all which 
reasons they concurred in non-suiting the profane 
plaintiff. 
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m EOU II CHARTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

I can’t stand it any longer, and I won’t ! It 
isn’t so much that he jeers at me and ill-treats 
me ; perhaps I could manage to put up with that, 
if he gave me a kind word now and then, and 
didn’t leave me so much alone. But he is away 
sometimes for days and nights together; and 
where he goes to I don’t know, though, of course 
I can guess pretty well ; and he will never tell . 
me anything except to mind my own business. 
And when he A at home, he never speaks except 
to taunt and sneer at me because I ’m not a lady, 
as he says. He hates me, and I Ve come to hate 
him, and Pm afraid of my life with him. You 
can’t imagine what lie *s like when he A in a 
temper. I cannot, indeed, bring myself to tell 
you of all the shame and the infamy he puts; 
upon me/ And the Honourable Mrs Ferrard 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed despair- 

nw* 

Mr Gross, auctioneer, rested Ins great square 
chin on his hands, and gazed across his library 
table at the flushed and weeping figure before 
him. 4 So it has come to this at last, Amy']’ he 
said, i You deceived and disobeyed your old 
father, that loved you, and deserted him, and 
pretty well broke his heart, all for the sake of 
this grand husband of yours ; and now you have 
to come to me to help you against him. Well, 
well; Pm not a bit surprised, my girl. I’ve 
been expecting you. I wasn’t coining to you, 
you know ; I knew you would have to come to 
me, sooner or later. How, sit still and quiet 
yourself, while I think a bit.’ 

He continued to gaze a urns his writing-table, 
hut with eyes that saw nothing. This was his 
only child, all that was loft to him of her dead 
mother p and he hud loved her, and still loved 
her, with an intensity which her insignificant 
little intelligence was far from comprehending. 
It had been his study from her childhood; to 
gratify every fancy which entered her shallow 
pate all that ^ money could buy had been 
lavished upon her — except the training and 
education of a lady. c Pm not going to have 
IT*' — said he, « brought up so that shell 
be ashamed of her father and her father’s 
meals. Ho; let her learn to play the piano, if 
she cares to— I always liked a good tune -and to 
draw and paint arid talk French, so that it don’t 
worry her. But none of your hue finishing 
schooV for m, where she’ll mix with a lot of 

.get all sorts of notions into 
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So Amy Cross went to a very respectable estab- 
lishment iii Nortlr London, wliere sbe acquired, 
to a limited extent, all the above accomplish- 
ments ; and was sent back to her home very 
pretty, vain, and vulgar, very proud of her piano 
and her French, and without a single useful or 
graceful idea in her head. 

This being so, it was not perhaps to be 
wondered at. that Miss Amy Cross should fall 
an easy victim to the wiles of Lord Englethorpe’s 
youngest son, the Honourable J times Ferrard. 
That gentleman was at Canterbury, attending the 
races at Barham Downs with a kindred spirit of 
his former regiment (then quartered in that city) ; 
his commission in which he had been permitted- — 
and only j list permitted — to resign ; and it had 
occurred to him that it would be amusing to run 
over to Margate and contend for a time with 
humbler Don Juans for the smiles of the Cockney 
beauties of the place. It so happened that Amy 
was just then staying there with some relations ; 
and the two met on the jetty, and were mutually 
attracted by one another’s good looks. The gal- 
lant captain found no 'difficulty: in introducing 
himself both to the girl and her friends ; on all 
of whom his appearance and manner — so different 
from those of the gentlemen of thdr society — 
nutde a most favourable impression. They met 
frequently ; and he soon succeeded in captivat- 
ing the heart of poor Amy. 

It is due to the captain’s pride of birth and 
ancestry to say that, at first, flirtation and not 
marriage was in his thoughts. But when lie 
discovered that the • ' girl’s .father was- a man of 
very great wealth, and that she was an only child, 
he began to think that the game might be worth 
keeping up in London, with a view to honourable 
•inatr-i mqhyj ; i mmediate . comfort, and succession in 
the iuthfe to the old man’s money. For it would 
have been difficult for Captain Ferrard to have 
indicated with any precision his present means 
of existence. It was notorious that Ins family 
had long declined to hold any communication 
with him, further than that the earl allowed 
him the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, which indeed was all that he. could afford, 
being --dor a peer— -almost penniless, with a good 
many children to provide for. The sum named 
was "about enough to keep the young gentle- 
man in gloves and cigars. The balance of his 
expenditure had to V made up by means of 
credit, the turf, billiards, pigeon-shooting, and 
cards. But the first was nearly at an end ; the 
second required capital ; the next two are not 
imprmvd by overmuch tobacco and brandy ; 
and at the* fifth the captain was becoming a 
little too skilful. He was in a desperate state. 
Why should lie not betake himself to his last 
weapon ? • He was twenty-eight, with a manly 
and well-made figure, smooth-faced as a boy of 
eighteen, brilliant of complexion, with eyes of a 
peculiarly dark blue, It was more the face of a 
beautiful" woman, than that of a man; but there- 
was something wrong about it. The forehead was 
too retreating, the mouth too hard, and too often 
expanded inha smile. His manner and bearing 
were . extremely pleasant and ingratiatory. How 
should an ignorant little girl, fresh from a “North 
London seminary, or her auctioneering papa, 
detect the festering vices and The cruel heart 
beneath that fair outside 1 Bo lie asked permis- 
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sion to call on Miss Cross in London, and readily 
obtained it. : m h: ' ; h-.y 'r 

He called accordingly, saw her alone, and 
made; most satisfactory progress. The second 
time, he was introduced to papa. Papa, in 
fact, having heard of the former visit,, and 
knowing the visitor well by repute through 
certain . bill-discounting acquaintances, had left 
instructions with a faithful retainer— the cook— 
that he was to be fetched from the City imme- 
diately on a repetition of the visit. The result 
was not quite what Captain Ferrard had expected. 
Papa sat glum and moody through the inter- 
view ; when it was over, he attended the visitor 
to the door, and with some coarseness of manner 
and roughness of tone, requested him to take 
notice that his attentions were not desired. Not 
all Captain Ferrard’s smoothest explanations and 
assurances sufficed to appease the auctioneer, who 
simply replied that he didn’t believe a word of 
them ; and that, supposing them to be true, his 
girl did not want any fine gentleman for a hus- 
band, least of all of the stamp of Captain Ferrard, , 
as to whose character and pursuits he further 
expressed himself pretty roundly. The captain 
answered with aristocratic contempt and insolence, 
applied with an ease and absence of emotion 
which reduced the auctioneer to speechless fury ; ; 
and so departed. 

The only result of this was that the ill-regu- 
lated girl, whose lover was the first toy which 
had been denied to her, became -mutinous. She 
entered, first upon a clandestine correspondence, 
then upon a series of secret meetings, and ulti- 
mately left home one fine day just after she 
had attained twenty-one, and "was married at 
a suburban church by license. Ferrard calcu- 
lated that when once the irrevocable step had 
been taken, a reconciliation with her father 
and a handsome dowry would be a matter of: 
only a few weeks, and that the plebeian alli- 
ance, gilded with the auctioneer’s gold, would be 
condoned by lift family, and would even cause 
him to be received by them with open arms. 
But everything went wrong. The bereaved 
parent, whatever may have been his sufferings, 
in private, did not hasten to clasp his erring 
daughter to his bosom. 'When at last she wrote 
him a letter, carefully dictated by her husband, 
the only reply received was from a lawyer, 
stating that Mr Cross declined all communica- 
tion with Mrs Ferrard or her husband ; but 
that as he did not desire that his daughter 
should starve, he proposed to make, to her exactly 
the same allowance as her husband received from 
the Earl of Englethorpe. That nobleman, who 
had been waiting to see what would : happen 
before finally committing himself, thereupon 
wrapped himself with much dignity in his 
family grandeur, ami. refused to receive either 
his son or his son’s wife, or to add a farthing to 
the two hundred and fifty pounds a year. 

. All this was so far beneath the Honourable 
James’s just expectations, that he became not a 
little disgusted with his bargain, with the usual 
results, "indifference and neglect were speedily 
followed by quarrels, upbraiding, and taunts ; 
at last by covert, yet none the less positive, 
unmanly cruelty on the part . of the lmsbahd, 
and a return to lift former mode of life. This, 
indeed, he had never really abandoned, though 
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lie had put some sort of restraint on the open 
indulgence of his vices so long as • it appeared 
that anything might be got by doing so; and 
even now, having regard to what the day might ; 
bring forth, he was cunning and cautious to the 
last degree. At length, Amy lied in despair to 
her 'father,, who received her iioldly, but without 
anger, in the interview with which this tale 
commences..' .. a : a;!'. 

Amy sat on the sofa, her wild sobs becoming 
less frequent, for she saw that her father was 
thinking. Weak and foolish as she was, she 
instinctively. appreciated his strength of character : 
■ .enough; to know that when Mr:' Cross .. took to; 
thinking, something generally happened in conse- 
quence ; and she hoped that he would find some , 
means of extricating her from the trouble which 
she had bjtmghfc upon \hemdf. 

Borne time had gone by, and the auctioneer 
remained in the same vein of thought, seemingly 
forgetful of his ...daughter’s' presence. At last she 
spoke to him, and lie . roused himself with a 
start ' aa'a ■ -m a a. ';aw;1aM k: 

i Ten o’clock/ lie said, looking at Ids watch ; 
4 time you wan; homed 

*Home, papa f : i. dare not. I don’t know what 
he. won’t do, when he finds where I’ve been, and 
he’s sure to get it out of me. Ok don’t send me 
back ! ’ and. she burst into a fresh lit of hysterical 
weeping. 

6 Hush, lmsh, my girl 0 lie said soothingly. 
s Nonsense ! A married woman oughtn’t to be 
away from her husband. I ’m going to write 
1dm a letter for you. to give him, and you’ll find 
he won't be so angry as you think. I suppose 
you’ll see him- to-night? 5 

4 Yes. He said he should be home to-night, and 
ho generally is when k* aeys m>.’ 

£ That’s well,’ said the auctioneer \ and sitting 
down, he. wrote a .few lines: 

f -SrR — I tlmuM like a word with ymi on family 
matter*, :md will call nn you at cb-ven ok lock 
to-moiTow. Yours faithfully, ft. Cnoss.’ ■ 

/There.!’ lie raid ; 4 yon give. Him that, and it 
will quiet him down. Now, get on vmir bonnet 
and I’H send for a cab.’ 

Captain Ferrari I;d <oin.* home*, and in a very 
queer temper. .Before, he could proceed to vent it, 
his trembling wife put the note into his hand ; 
and with a sharp glance at law, he opened and 
read it. *0 ho F cried he. 4 So/ he said, after 
musing a little, c yoii have been to sec papa, eh? 
Singing your husband’s praises so well, that our 
good papa k anxious to make his acquaintance.— 
Is that it, him Ferraro '( 1 

She did not answer, but -east down her eyes. 

lie reflected again. 4 Well/ he said at List, £ I 
don’t much care what yon have been saying, or 
what you have not Perhaps it rn ay turn out 
to be the best thing you could have done. 
Anyway, III sec him to-morrow — 1 54 cumes he 
in peace, or comes be in war”— and on his 
behaviour, my pet, will dqwnd our future happi- 
ng.- -N )w, get to bed V 

Mean while, Mr divas had returned to his old 

S 'tim at * tk: table mid remained deep in 
fijjjS % Mto the night* He was a man strong 
iivlm likes and dislikes, but .'hi* feelings towards 
fek P-ejmd mwjmrnl himself. ^ hi the first place, 
% class whidi the auctioneer,. 


with or without reason, , had come to despise^ or 
dislike. Secondly, he possessed the three vices 
which are most hateful to a steady and . pros- 
perous man of business— he was an idler, a 
gambler, and a spendthrift. On the above 
grounds alone, the very name of Ferrard was 
obnoxious to Mr Cross. But tins worthless 
fellow, after coolly insulting him on; his own 
doorstep, had succeeded in robbing him oi his 
daughter— his daughter, as to whom the dream 
of his life had been, that she would repay 
Ms tenderness and care by becoming the solace 
of his age, until she should be honourably and 
happily married to some prosperous young votary 
of commerce, and should surround him with a 
troop of grandchildren, who would recall to him 
their mother’s childhood. To realise such hopes, 
lie had worked like a slave, and had accumulated 
money until his name' was a proverb for wealth. 
AIL over now— he was childless and alone with 
his riches— a gloomy and cheerless old age was 
coming fast upon him, and he owed it all to 
this gentleman of long descent, at whose patri- 
cian hands ill-usage and shame were his child’s 
portion. „ 

How* should he answer lier cry for aid % now 
rescue her? Was it in any way— by any sacrifice 
—possible to undo the miserable past; to wipe 
the slate clean, and to start afresh, with the hope 
of realising the old dreams? This was the 
problem the auctioneer set himself to work out, 
sitting there in the silence. And his heart sank, 
as he bitterly acknowledged to himself that the 
chances were but of the slenderest. Money would 
no doubt buy the man off, so that the father 
might have his girl safe in his home once more- 
hut not to send her from it again as the happy 
wife of a husband after his own heart. Of 
course, legal proceedings might be instituted ; 
but their success might be doubtful. The whole 
of Amy’s conversation with her father has not 
been detailed ; but it was clear from what she 
had said that the ill-treatment inflicted upon her 
had been carefully confined to those petty and 
spiteful persecutions which a cruel and cunning 
man is so skilful in inflicting, which cause 
neither wound nor bruise, elicit no cries of 
anguish, yet in their power of breaking, by 
constant repetition, the proudest spirit, are like, 
the continual dropping which wears away the 
rock. 

As he thought of these things, the heart of the 
auctioneer swelled within him with perplexity and 
rage. He was not a cruel or revengeful man ; 
he was a church-goer, and would have taken it 
extremely ill if any one had told him that ho was 
not a Christian. V or he did most heartily and 
fervently desire that the worthless and disreput- 
able destroyer of his happiness would take himself 
with all convenient speed out of the world, so 
that the distress and difficulty which he hud 
originated might perish with him. 4 1 wish lie 
were dead V to himself-— 4 1 wish he 

were dead 1’ And the wish, onpe formed, refused 
to quit Ms mind, but presented mdi: k0 

rmabi as an eminently desirable solution of the 
whole question. M : "y ;■ ■ ; hy; : _ c ■ . ■ ; , ' 

But FVrard was young and strong, and not 
at all iWy oblige Mr Cross by dying for 
some time to eqpie; - bo the auctioneer rose and 
paeeu the room, forcing himself to regard the 
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matter, in another and more wholesome light. 
He had formed no particular plan of action for 
the morrow, having had in making the appoint- 
ment merely a vague idea that lie would endea- 
vour in some way to arrange matters for his 
daughter’s happiness, if money could do it. He 
now told himself that, after all, Ferrard might 
not be so black as he was painted. He had not, 
perhaps, had a Mr chance ; he had been exposed, 
still young, to great temptations, and had suc- 
cumbed to them. He was without a friend — a 
true friend — in the world, and might well be 
reckless and desperate. He, the auctioneer, would : 
endeavour to make his acquaintance ; he would 
invite him to his house ; he would inquire into ; 
his affairs ; he would see whether it would he 
possible to take him by the hand and— as he 
phrased it — ‘ make a man of him.’ There would 
be no harm, at anyrate, in trying to make the 
best of a bad job — indeed, it was the one sorry 
resource left. He could but fail; should he do 
so, then it would be time to think of other 
measures. What a miserable, wearing business 
it all was i If that wish would but come true, 
what a cutting of the knot it. would be ! 




PROLONGING LIFE, 

The possibility of prolonging human life has 
undoubtedly, from the ihost ancient times, 
afforded a fascinating and extensive field alike 
for the visionary and the deepest thinkers. 
Flans for prolonging existence have ever been 
among.- 1 the principal allurements held forth; 
by empirics and impostors ; and by thus impos- 
ing upon the credulity of the public, many 
notorious charlatans have acquired rich harvests 
of ill-gotten gold. Men of science have through- 
out all ages devoted them attention to the subject, 
as one deserving of the most profound investiga- 
tion. And their researches have been attended 
with more or less benefit to posterity. We find 
that Bacon himself attached so much importance 
to the matter that ho prosecuted inquiry in that 
direction with the utmost assiduity. Although 
it would be almost impossible to review all the 
schemes advanced, yet a review of the most 
notable theories advocated for prolongation of life 
is certainly deserving of attention. At the same 
time, an elucidation of their fallacies, as occasion 
may arise, is of no small moment, in order to 
ascertain with greater certainty their true value. 
It is indeed interesting to observe the various 
and often opposite means advocated by enthusiasts 
for attaining the. same end. 

Even us far back as the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Homan periods, we find the idea of prolonging 
life prevalent. The Egyptians bestowed consider- 
: able attention to the attainment of longevity, and 
they believed that life could be prolonged through 
tiie** efficacy of mummies and emetics continually 
used. Instead of saying, ‘How do you do V as an 
ordinary salutation, they inquired of each other, 
4 How do you perspire V In those days, it was 
a general “custom to take at least . two emetics 
during each month. Hippocrates and his disciples 
recommended moderation in diet, friction, and 
well-timed exercise, which was ^ certainly a step 
in the right direction. 

v* If was during the darkness of the middle 
ages, ripe with fanaticism and superstition, that 


the most absurd ideas of witchcraft, horoscopes, 
chiromancy, and empirical panaceas for the 
prolongation of life first became disseminated. 
The philosopher’s stone and elixir of life were 
then vaunted by the alchemists. Foremost among 
the .prolongs of life we find Paracelsus, an 
alchemist of great renown, and a man of consider- 
able attainments. He claimed to have discovered 
the elixir of life. So great was his influence, 
that even the learned Erasmus did not disdain to 
consult him. Patients and pupils flocked around 
him from every quarter of Europe. Notwith- 
standing his famous ‘stone of immortality,’ he 
died at the age of fifty. His vaunted elixir 
was a kind of sulphur similar to compound 
sulphuric ether. Nevertheless, to the researches 
of Paracelsus we are indebted for our primary 
knowledge of mercury, which he was the first 
to use as a medicine. 

About this epoch, one Leonard Thurneysser 
attained world- wide celebrity • as an astrologer 
and nativity-caster. He was a physician, printer, 
bookseller, “and horoseopisi all in one. He pro- 
fessed that, by the aid of astrology, lie could not 
only predict future events, but likewise prolong 
life. He published yearly an astrological calendar, 
describing the nature of the forthcoming year 
and its chief events. His calendar and other 
quackeries enabled him to amass the .sum of 
one thousand florins. He declared that every 
man lay under the influence of a certain star, 
by which Ms destiny was ruled. On ascertaining 
from what planet ” a person’s misfortunes or 
sickness proceeded, he advised his patient to 
remove his residence within the control of a more 
propitious luminary. In short, to escape from 
the ’influence of a ' malignant to ti mom friendly 
satellite was the busk of his theory. 

Marsilius Fieimis, in his Treatise on the Pro - . 
lo at jut ion of Li fa recommended all prudent persons • j 
to consult an astrologer every seven years, thereby 
to avoid any danger which might threaten them. 
During the year 1470, an 'individual named 
Pansa dedicated to the Council of Leipsic a book 
entitled Tin- P rolunyai ion of Lif<\ in which he 
most strongly urges’ all persons desirous of lon- 
gevity to be on their guard every seven years, 
because Saturn, a hostile planet, ruled at these 
periods. According to the teachings of .astrology, 
metals were believed to be in intimate connection 
with the planets. Thus no doubt it was that 
amulets and talismans originated, ^as reputed 
agents for prolonging life. The disciples of this 
creed had amulets and talismans cast of the proper* 
metal, and under the influence of certain constel- 
lations, in order to protect themselves from the 
evil influence of adverse planets. These absurd 
conceits were at a later period revived by 
Cagliostro, of whom we shall have more to say 
presently It would indeed appear that the more 
mysterious and ridiculous the conceptions of 
fanatics and impostors were, the greater was their 
success. 

The example of the renowned Corna.ro affords . a 
brilliant instance of the superiority of an abste- ^ 
mious life to the,^ that j 

period. Up to forty years of age he was exces- 
sively intemperate both . in eating and clrinkirig^ 
so that Ms health suffered considerably He then 
resolved to submit himself to a , strictly temperate 
regimen, and for the remaining sixty years* of ids { 
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life, which almost reached one hundred years, he 
eonthmcid the observance. of his rules, with the 
resuit given. Although life might .be prolonged 
by exercising greater moderation in eating and 
drinking than Is generally adopted, yet, nevi-rtlio- 
3 cks, few#- persona could safely follow so strict a 
dietary, 

Shortly after the death of Louis Fill, of. France, 
who was bled forty-seven times during the last 
months of existence, a contrary method came 
into fashion. Transfusion, was hr a time relied 
upon ae a means for invigorating and. prolonging'' 
life. The operation was performed by aid of a 
small pipe conveying blood from the artery of 
cum person to another, in Paris, Pm Dennis 
and Riva were enabled to cure a young rmm who 
hud previously been treated in vain for lethargy. 
Further experiments not being so satisfactory, 
Uds device ns a prolonged of life became dis- 
carded, 

Francis Pa con held somewhat unique ideas 
regarding the possible prolongation of existence. 
Id e. regarded life as a Ihnne continually being com 
Mimed by the surrounding atmosphere, arid he 
thence concluded that by" retarding vital waste 
mid renewing the bodily powers from timm to 
time, life might be lengthened. With the object 
of preventing undue external vital waste, he 
advised cold bathing, followed by friction. Tran- 
quillity of mind, cooling food, with the use of 
opiates, .he advocated as the most suitable measures 
for lessening internal consumption. Furthemore, 
he proposed to renovate life periodically, first by 
a spare diet; combined with cathartics ; subse- 
quently, through choice of a refreshing and suc- 
culent diet. With some degree of modification, 
there seems to he much, wisdom in his views, 
excepting as regards the use of opiates, which are 
decidedly of a prejudicial nature, 

XrnncVwr teauh-hms have appeared, and still 
appeal- at internals, loud iu then- asseverations of 
having discovered the veritable elixir of life— 
gold, tincture^ mid many other nostrums with 
which they iucindaciously promise to prolong 
life. Tiic mod- untnriuiu* of these empirics 
was the Count do St Germain, who with bare- 
faced effrontery protested that he had already 
existed for centuries by aid of Ids '‘Tea of 
Long Info, 5 which he declared would rejuvenate 
mankind. On close examination, his ’ miracu- 
lous philter was ascertained to consist of a 
simple infusion of sandal-wood, fennel, and senna 
leaves, 

A great stir was muted in 1785 by the occult 
pretensions of a fanatical physician/ in France 
named Mesrner, lie vaunted the possesion of 
extraordinary magnetic power, which enabled him 
forthwith, by its agency, to remove every disease 
and prolong life. At the king's desire, a com- 
misgiuit was instituted to report upon this pheno- 
menon, in which Dr Franklin took a lending part. 
The only practical result of this inquiry was the 
discovery of animal electricity, At one time, 
Moamm refusal three hundred md forty thousand 
finvs for Ida secret. After Dr Franklin’s invest!- 

« m } Ifemer lapsed into obscurity. | j f 
$% hut not feast in the foremost rank of 
w m Joseph Balsamo, alias Count de 
rids charlatan appeared just before 
devolution. During his remark- ; 
uagliato made more than one for- j 


tune, which he subsequently lost, and died m 
prison in 1795. The distinguished. Cardinal de 
Bohan was one of his chief dupes. hike bt 
Germain, Balsamo boasted that he had discovered 
the elixir of life, and throughout Europe, found 
■ persons of all degrees eager to possess his panacea. 
This elixir was a very powerful stomachic, pos- 
sessed of great stimulating properties, tending to 
augment vital sensations. It is a fixed law oi 
nature that everything which increases the vital 
forces tends to abridge their duration. Concen- 
trated and potent stimulants, which are usually 
the active principle of most elixirs, although for 
the time increasing physical strength, are in truth 
very prejudicial to longevity. 

We will now pass on to examine other theories 
more worthy of attention, before we proceed to 
establish what at present appears to be the most 
certain means for promoting longevity. The plan 
of < hardening —based upon a false supposition 
that by toughening the physical organs they 
would war longer— obtained at one time nume- 
rous followers. When we reflect that the main 
principle of life depends upon the pliability of 
every organ, combined with free circulation, it 
naturally follows that rigidity must be unfriendly 
to longevity. Perpetual cold baths, exposure to 
keen air, and exhausting exercise, were advocated 
by the ‘hardening school/ Like most enthusiasts, 
they carried their ideas to excess, a limited use of 
which would have been benelieiah Later my a 
theory well suited to the idle and luxurious gained 
many adherents, namely, to retard bodily Waste 
by a trance-like sleep. One enthusiast, ji Man- 
pertuis, went so far as to propound the possibility 
of completely suspending vital activity. Even 
Dr Franklin, having observed the restoration of 
apparently dead flits by exposure to warmth, was 
struck with the feasibility of promoting long life 
by the agency of immobility. The misconception 
of this theory, from a physiological point of view, 
is at once self-evident, as want of exercise is 
simply poisonous to health. Upon a constant 
metamorphosis of the tissues, physical well-being 
must depend to a great extent A destructive 
plethora would most certainly be induced by 
attempting ‘vital suspension/ 

That celebrated sect of mystical philosophers-, 
the liosicruei ans — famous for their profound 
acquaintance with natural phenomena, and the 
higher branches of physical, chemical, and 
medical science— considered that human existence 
might be protracted far beyond its supposed 
limits. They professed to retard old age by 
means of certain medicaments, whose action upon 
the system should curb the progress of natural 
decay. The means by which they professed to 
cheek senile decrepitude, were, like other myste- 
ries of their fraternity, never revealed. The cele- 
brated English Itesi crucian Dr FI mid, whose 
writings became famous, is said to have lived a 
century, . • . • 1 JL A AAw" ‘ A/ : - A A 

The pmcipal^^ntage of the various plans 
which have beeiMEt forth for prom ding longevity 
appears to be that they aw all deficient in thi 
rmppyteht. r^het--*tha.t they I only regard one 
object, and neglect the rest. However beneficial 
wleotj My pm it must, be materially 
inadequate m fulfdkng its purpose, should nu- 
m Mi greatest itmjortsnee 
ecohoniy be 
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A GENTLEMAN OF THE EGAD. 


Hufeland, in his luminous work The Art of Pro- 
longing Life, is of opinion that the real art of 
longevity consists in cultivating those agents 
which protract existence, and by avoiding all 
circumstances tending to shorten its duration. 
This is undoubtedly the most reasonable method 
for obtaining the end in view. Moderation in all 
things (avoiding as far as possible every mor- 
bific condition), and open air exercise, are far 
more reliable means of prolonging life than any 
of the elixirs and panaceas ever advocated. 
Finally, health and longevity can only be attained 
by an intimate acquaintance with and obedience 
,4o those natural laws which govern our physical 
economy. 

A GENTLE MAE OF THE ROAD. 

Many years ago, or, as children’s stories say, 

6 once upon a time, 5 when Bath was in all its 
glory, and Beau Nash reigned as its king, two 
ladies were journeying towards that fashionable 
town in a postchaise. Why two middle-aged 
ladies should in those unsafe times have under- 
taken a journey without any male escort, I 
cannot say ; the result proved that they were 
very ill advised in doing so. It was broad day- 
light, and not very far from Bath, when the 
postboy suddenly pulled up the horses, and the 
chaise-door was thrown open from without with 
the usual stern command : ‘ Your money, or your 
life 1 5 > I 

I need hardly say anything as to the state of 
terror into which the ladies immediately fell ; 
no doubt they screamed, in spite of the useless- 
ness of such a proceeding; but it is not upon] 
record that they fainted. On the contrary, the 
one nearest to the door submissively handed her 
watch, purse, trinkets, &c., to the masked high- 
wayman ; and the other, a Mrs G., was hastily 
preparing to get rid of her valuables in the same 
way, when the robber turned to remount Ids 
horse, as though he had overlooked the second 
occupant of the carriage. 

Such an unbusiness-iike proceeding certainly 
did not bespeak him an accomplished * gentleman 
of the road; 5 for in those days the search for. 
valuables was usually conducted in a thorough 
and energetic manner, often accompanied with 
more or less violence, especially if the searcher 
had reason to suspect that the notes were ‘sham 
Abrams, 1 or the watches from the manufactory 
of Mr Pinchbeck. 

By the way, do any of the present generation 
know the term of ‘Pinchbeck 5 for sham-gold? 
and if any of them do, are they aware how the 
term arose? To meet Violence with craft, the 
travellers oh those days provided themselves very 
frequently with false bank-notes and imitation 
gold watches, to be given, up as booty, while the ] 
genuine, articles were carefully hidden ; and a 
: Mr Pinchbeck started a. manufactory of these 
watches. But the ‘gentlemen of the road 5 soon 
got up ; to this trick, and to prevent such mistakes, 
they insisted on their victims taking solemn oaths 
as. to the notes being those genuinely signed by 
‘Abraham Newknd, 5 the cashier of the Bank of 
England; ana also that the watches had not 
been supplied by Mr Pinchbeck. 

What passed through Mrs CM mind as the 
highway man turned away with only half his 


spoil, it is impossible to say. Perhaps it occurred 
to her that lie might find out his mistake, come 
back, and take vengeance on them for their 
involuntary deception. Or perhaps she never 
thought at all, but acted on a terror-struck 
impulse. I do not suppose that she herself ever 
knew ichy she acted as she did, but she actually 
called to the highwayman to come back I 

‘ Stop, stop 1 5 she cried ; ‘ you have not got my 
watch and purse 1 5 

The ‘gentleman of the road 5 came back again 
to the chaise-door, and held out liis hand for the 
watch and purse which Mrs C. seemed so anxious 
to get rid of. But that watch arid purse had 
unknowingly been the bait of something very 
like a trap ; at anvrate, the turning hack was a 
fatal move, for as the robber turned , quickly to 
relieve Mrs Gl of her valuables, the quick move- 
ment of his head, or a passing puff of wind, blew j 
aside his crape-mask for a moment, and Mrs 0. | 
saw his face distinctly. 

When the ladies arrived at Bath, they were 
condoled with by their friends on their fright j 
and their loss ; and no doubt Mrs 0. had to stand 
a good deal of joking about her kindly calling 
the highwayman hack to take her own watch and 
purse. But such occurrences were too common 
for the condolences to be deep or long continued, 
or to cause interference on the part of any one 
whose duty it might have been to attend to the 
peace and safety of the public ; and the ‘nine 
days 5 wonder 7 — if it continued so long — certainly 
did not last any longer. 

I am inclined to" think, however, that Mrs Cl | 
kept her own counsel as to one remit of that 
calling hack, and told no one of her having seen 
the robbers face unmasked. 

Some weeks had passed away, when one 
evening Mrs O. was at the Assembly Booms, 
together with all 4 the. rank and fashion 5 of Bath. 
She was talking to a friend, a gentleman named ; 
Mr M., and at the same time surveying the ladies 
and gentlemen who frequented the Assembly, 
when she suddenly exclaimed ; ‘ There's the man 
who robbed me ! 5 

‘Where? 5 asked Mr M., in 'great astonish- 
ment. Wyf hyffw .1 'f 

Sirs C. pointed to a fashionably dressed young 
man who was talking to some of the company. 

‘ My dear Mrs O., 5 said Mr M., ‘ pray, be more 
careful. You really must not bring such an 
accusation as this against that gentleman. Why, 

he is young IL, son of Mr H. of , a very 

wealthy and well-known man; and young II. is 
in all the best company. I know him well as a 
friend. 5 This was said in a joking manner, as 
Mr M. though t that Mrs 0, was making an absurd 
mistake, deceived perhaps by some slight, or even 
fancied , resemblance. 

But Mrs 0. said seriously : ‘I do not care who 
he is, or what his father is, or even as to his. 
being a friend, of yours. That is the man. who 
robbed me 1 I am quite certain about him, for 
when lie turned back to take my purse and watch, 
his crape-mask blew aside, and I distinctly saw 
liis face. I remember it perfectly. 5 

Mr M. again tried to persuade her that she 
was mistaken ; but to no purpose. Still trying 
to make a joke of 3ier supposed extraordinary 
delusion, he said to Mrs 0. ; ‘I will bring him 
here, and introduce him to you, and then see 
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if you will still asmrfc lie is a highwayman ! ’ 
Before she could decline, the introduction, Mr M. 
crossed the room to where the young man was 
standing, and raid with a smile: £ Berths a joke, 
H. That lady over there declares you are a 
highwayman, and that you are the man who 
robbed " her a few weeks since ! Como and be 
introduced to herd 

But young H, did not take the joke as his 
friend meant it ; on the contrary, he answered m 
rather an ill-tempered manner : ‘I do not want 
to be introduced to the old fool ! J 

‘Well/ said M.r 5L, ‘you need not have taken 
it: in that way, and lost your temper about such 
* trifle. Of course I was only in fun. I thought 
yon would have .enjoyed the joke, and tried to 
persuade her that yon were an honest man, and 
not a gentleman, of the road. Fray, do not be 
offend cc id Bo saying, Mr M< returned to Mrs 
; and reported that the young gentleman Jmd taken 
the joke m ill part, and. refused to be introduced 
to her. 

Once more 'Mrs (1 declared it was neither a joke 
nor a mistake, but that in serious fact young II. 
was the highwayman whom she had called , back 
to take her watch and purse. The subject was 
then allowed to drop; and after a little conversa- 
tion on other matters, Mr M. took his leave of 
Mrs 0., with the intention of smoothing the matter 
over with .his friend 11., as he did not want their 
friendship to be. interrupted, and he had clearly 
seen that Mr H. was - much annoyed. With this 
friendly intention lie looked about in the Assembly 
Rooms for young Mr H., but without success. 
He then inguinal of some mutual friends, and was 
told that young MV IT. had left the Rooms almost 
directly after ho, Mr M., had last spoken to him, 
and had seemed much annoyed and disturbed, 

. ■ Tills account made Mr Mb all the move anxious ; 
to find his friend and put the matter right with 
him. Leaving flic ihxmw, Mr M, locked in at 
their club, and at two or three other places where 
he thought it likely he might had Mr H. But 
his search was unsuccessful.; and he had to go 
home without seeing his friend, comforting lilui- 
salf with the thought that ho would next day 
call on Mr IL at his fatlnrV house, where lie 
lived. 

But nest day young H, was not at his father’s ; 
nor indeed did he ever again appear in Bade 
When he left the Assembly Rooms, lie returned 
home, changed Ms dress, and at once left Bath, 

; and— it was supposed— left England also at the 
| earl hut opportunity. ■ ■ ' 

| . ^ Of the grief and agony of his father and of his 
family, I will not speak ; it can easily be imagined 
1 wind diriums and rimrue they su tiered. 

Mr XL, the father, was a wealthy man, of good 
! position ami family : but the young man, an only 
son, brought up to. no profession, but only to 
inherit his fathers riches, had bid on, probably 
; from sheer want of employment, into bad com- 
jj ; .party, had played for very high stakes— lost— 

| again-— etbaustodi his father’s patience in 

paying Ida debts, and at last had ‘taken to the 


paying hia debts, and at last had 4 taken to the 
road ’ to replenish ilia purse— a not very mm 


t v his unhusiness-like Baste and want of 

MMflttftta the 'whole S§ iks Booty, -ha the 

w to* friend it m to he printed 


that he had only lately adopted the practice of 
—as it was politely called— ‘collecting his rente 

on the road/ even if it was not Ins first attempt 
How long, however, lie mighty have continued the 
4 collection/ but for the accident of the mask 
Bavin* been blown aside,, is another question. 

If tills were fiction, I might enlarge on young 
TPs future career in another land. I might, on 
the one hand,, make him go from had to worse, 
and end his career by murder and a murderer s 
death Or, on the other • hand, I might depict 
liim as leading a new life in a new country, and 
eventaally returning to England, to the joy and 
comfort of his family, and worthily inheriting 
his father’s wealth and position. I might even 
[describe his penitent introduction to Mrs. 0., and 
his; deep gratitude to her for checking liiin in 
lias downward career ; : and still further might 
end the romance by his falling in love with, 
and marrying Mrs u/s daughter. But romance 
is denied to mo, for the story is not fiction, 
but fact in all its details. Mrs 0. was an 
ancestress of the writer’s, and the story has been 
; handed down in tbn family. 

Being, therefore, obliged to keep to facts, 1 am 
[ compelled to admit that I know nothing as to 
young H/s after-life ; so I must close my true 
history by supposing that he was never again 
heard of m his native country for good or evil, 
after his detection by Mrs C. as * a gentleman of 
the road,’ 

AH ANCIENT PEOPLE, 

Theke is no lack of literature about Cornwall, 
Hardly any other county in England finds so 
many to write about it. It is a favourite 
with novelists as a place in which to , give 
their imaginary characters hi local habitation 
and a name / and Tre, Pol, and Pen abound 
in their pages. Every year there is a crop of 
articles about it in the newspapers and . magazines 
tor the benefit of those who choose it for the 
scene . of their autumn rambles, or who wish 
to renew their recollection of its rocky head- 
lauds, washed by the deep-blue Atlantic waves, 
its sheltered coves, its glorious sunsets, and its 
wealth of ferns and rare birds and flowers. In 
nine cases out of ten, it is of the Land’s End and 
its neighbourhood that people thus write ; indeed, 
in. the minds of many at a distance, the Land’s 
End is Cornwall, much as the Tens are popularly 
supposed to be Lincolnshire. But there is much 
that is interesting about the county and its people 
which only those who live in Cornwall are likely 
to observe. It is not as other counties, and f be 
Cornish are not as other folk who live 4 up the 
conn try ’—the local name far all beyond the Tamar. 
They have peculiarities of custom ami of speech, 
not to-be accounted for merely by the fact that 
tiny arc far away from the great centres of 
national life, and are, as it were, living in the 
day before yesterday. They are of a distinct 
race, the kindred of the Welsh, the Irish, and 
the ^ Bretons, but a race whose language has 
perished, save hr the names of places and people : 
and the tongue they speak is not the English of 
to-daw bug with n mixta* of *0< hit Hi m, the 
English Hf two centuries ago, the English of our 
translation cf the Bible. Cornwall ip emphatically 
am ancient county, and there :rs an unmistakably 
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old-world flavour about everything that belongs 
to it. 

One thing which particularly strikes any one 
who converses much with the labouring classes 
is, that they speak much more grammatically 
than their compeers usually doi There are the 
peculiar idioms which we have just mentioned ; but 
apart from these, the language is rather that of 
educated people than what one usually hears in 
other counties. This arises from the fact that 
English was scarcely introduced into Cornwall 
until the Elizabethan age, and that when it was 
introduced it was by the upper classes. The rest, 
who used Cornish for their intercourse with each 
other, learned English as a foreign tongue, and 
learned the refined" form of it. That form it still 
retains ; and hence, quaint and odd as it is when 
used in the Cornish way, from the lips of these 
western folk it is never vulgar. We are not well 
enough read in the mysteries of the ancient 
tongue to know the reason for the singular use 
of the personal pronouns, but certain it is that 
they seem to have a rooted antipathy to the 
objective case. ‘ Tell it to she, 3 ‘ Bring he to I, 3 
and 4 This is for -we, 3 are the 'universal forms. 

Then the preposition 4 to 3 is always used instead 
of ‘ at, 3 as, ‘ I live to Bodmin. 3 In Cornwall, too* 
people are never surprised, but f frightened ■ or 
‘hurried ; 3 never in a bad temper," but in a 
‘poor 3 one; and the very eggs and milk, if kept 
too long, go * poor. 3 When they live beyond 
their means, they ‘go scat ; 7 and if they are not 
too particular as to honourable dealing, they 
‘ furneague, 5 

But in spite of these peculiarities, one hears the 
ring of good old English speech, such as nowa- 
days we may look for vainly elsewhere, save in the 
pages of the Bible. Girls are spoken of as the 
maids or the maidens, and when they leave the 
house, they ‘go forth. 3 ‘Come forth, my son/ is 
an invitation one often hears, occasionally even 
when ‘ my son 3 turns out to be a horse or a dog. 

And if we wish to know the name of any little 
boy whom wo may meet, the best chance of 
getting an intelligible answer is to put the ■ 
question in the form of, * How are you called, ; 
my son 2 3 

In things that meet the eye, too, we seem to 
have come into an older world in Cornwall, 

There are the old-fashioned earthen or ‘ clomb ’ 
pitchers, of exactly the pattern we see in the 
pictures of old Bibles in the hands of Bebekah or 
Xipporah ; though we cannot say we ever saw one 
balanced upon the top of a woman’s head. Till 
very lately, oxen were still used to draw the 
plough ; and to this day, in the country districts, 
kitchen stoves, and indeed coal-fires of any sort, 
are hardly known. The fuel is commonly dried 
furze, which is burned either in an earthen oven 
or on a wide open hearth. It is thrown on piece 
by piece with a pitchfork, till the iron plate on 
winch the baking is to 'be done is considered hot 
enough; then the plate is swept dean, and the 
cakes — biscuits, as they are termed-— or pasties 
having been ranged in order upon it, an iron 
vessel shaped somewhat like a flower-pot is. turned 
over them, the furze is again piled on, and a 
large heap of glowing embers raked over all. 

No further attention is paid to the cooking ; but 
when the embers are cold, the things are done. 

And those pasties, what wonderful productions 
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they are to the uninitiated ; there appears to be 
scarcely any article of food that does not find its 
way into them. Parsley pasties, turnip pasties 
(very good these are, too), ‘licky, 3 that is, lech 
pasties, pasties of conger-eel, of potatoes and 
bacon, of all kinds of meat and of all kinds of 
fruit, the variety is endless. 

In the old days, the Cornish were great 
smugglers. Indeed, the natural features of the 
coast are such, that they would have been almost 
more than human if they were not. Even when 
it did not pay very well, the love of adventure 
enlisted the whole population in its favour. The 
farmers who did not themselves help to run a 
cargo on a moonless night, would, when the 
riders— the coastguard — were out of the way, 
lend their horses to those who did, so that 
long before daylight the kegs were all earned 
off far inland, or stowed away in the hiding- 
holes Which nearly every house possessed. A 
darker page of Cornish history is that of the 
days of wrecking. Terrible sights have some of 
those pitiless beaches witnessed, when the doomed 
vessel was lured on by false lights to be the prey 
of men more pitiless still. At fcst Eval, between 
Padstow ancl Newquay, a lame horse used to be 
led on stormy nights along the cliffs with a lantern ' 
fixed on its head ; and many a craft, supposing 
it to be the light of a ship riding at anchor, was 
then steered by her luckless crew straight into 
the very jaws of death. Wrecks were looked 
upon as a legitimate harvest of the sea, even as 
tilings to be prayed for, like a shoal of pilchards 
or a lode of tin. The remains of that feeling 
are not extinct even vet. A few years ago, a 
vessel laden with Manchester goods was wrecked 
on the north coast. Her name was the Good 
Samaritan. Of course such of her cargo as 
was saved was supposed to ba handed over to 
the coastguard, according to law ; but a good 
deal of flotsam and jetsam was quietly appro- 
priated. notwithstanding, the fortunate finders 
never dreaming that there could be anything 
morally wrong in such acquisitions, though they 
might not be strictly legal. Some months after- 
wards, a lady of the neighbomhqocl was visiting 
the cottagers and asking them how they had got 
through the hard winter that was just over ; and 
she was told by one of the simple folk that times 
had been bad indeed, that work had been slack 
and wages low, and that it had been a severe 
struggle to keep a home together. ‘And indeed 
I don't know what we should have done, if the 
Lord hadn’t sent us the Good Samaritan / 3 

It is reported of a worthy old parson on the 
west coast at the end of the last century, when 
wrecks were considered as godsends, and it was an 
article of faith, that the owners of a ship lost all 
title to their property the .moment her keel touched 
ground, that in the long extempore prayer which, 
in defiance of the rubrics, was then generally 
indulged in before the sermon, he was accustomed, 
as the winter drew on, to introduce a reference 
to this grim ocean harvest, in some such style as 
this : ‘Lord, we do not pray for wrecks ; but since 
there must be some, grant, we beseech Thee, that 
they may be on our beach, 3 Perhaps this was the . 
divine who was in the middle of his sermon when 
the news reached the church that a vessel had just 
struck and was going to pieces in the bay, and 
who instantly concluded with the benediction, and 
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left his surplice in lit!* pulpit, so that he arid his 
congregation might start lair upon the shore. Yet 
eager as was the rivalry for what could he snatched 
from the sea, there was no pilfering from any 
man's heap. To tlii- day, \mthuve hat to put a 
stone xmm anything you find upon the beach, in 
talc mi it has Won c saved, 5 and you may k-iv>i 
it in perfot-fc safety, for no Coniisliman will take 
it them. If, on your return, you find it gone, you 
may he sure that; some less scrupulous * up-country 
pruph* 5 have iH'Mi hv that way. 

As to the foray every botanist knows the green 
treasures of this western land. Indeed, we wish be 
did not know quite so well ; for* though, mm of 
•science may ho misted to pursue their researches 
•without wanton (bteHitefon of the beauties of 
nature, it in too often far otherwise with the 
tourist, . It is ''not only Arty who. .is to blame, in 
this matter ; those ham whom one might expect 
more consideration for the. foldings and the 
rights of mUm.- an- iwt srVfont the greatest; 

. sinners vf all. Only last summer, u .young man 
actually stripped two large luuupevfula of the 
beautiful mm-fom. (Asfiknium irnrimm) from 
the roof of a cave, utterly ruining its beauty 
for several years to come. There were plenty 
of sp-chuMi's to be laid elsewhere upon the 
. cliffs for the climbing * but be nmd needs get 
a ladder and take fifty times as many as 
he could possibly want, ju-d whore it most 
grieved the inhabitant- of the nedgliboinhooil 
to Ime them. But we tear our righfo.uus indig- 
nation at the iniquities of the toinite will ran 
. away with us -how he ridhlesdv ox tei urinates 
rare ferns; how he comes into (hurdles where 
service is going on, and walks about and starts 
around him ; how ho strews scenes of natural 
loveliness with his sandwich papers and his 
broken bol this ; law 'he think, to add interest 
to the rvnteK an 1 cliffo by inscribing LB name 
and the date of Lb font in mi Ilnir f.uw h fa 
his mission, we suppose,, tu * vulgarise creation.’ 
But Cornwall will take a great deal of spoiling 
yet, and ko will jis penph- and its language,, 
menaced as this last fa by the penny paper and 
the Board Ndmol. And lh<?m who like a ) m p 
into a world which, in suite of railways ami 
telegraphs and newspapers and nmeteenthaumtmy 
ideas, is still an old world, and full of old and 
quaint and. beautiful tilings, will linn enough in 
Com wall to occupy them, as a (forfodiman would 
say, for u 6 brare little bit of timed 


. - .. 

a e Bev. Harry Jmicy writing in Urn Kioulay 
may says: ‘Bonn people, ('Specially if they 
marry young ami on the impulse of some taking 
fancy, without a due consideration of flu* very 
grave nature of the state they arc entering, dis- 
cover afterwards that bis or her mate duVs not 
come up to the expectations which had been 
formed. The light and laughing love, of the 
marriage and the early periods of married life 

K VI by a sense of disappointment. 

s « fodiffomiee* perhaps re- 
Both man and wife arc deceived, 
ived. Unintentionally perhaps, but 
Ih feel, m it were, entangled. They 
id in mMf and repent too often, not 

* * . a. .. ■» ' • 1 


at foburo, but will) mutual bitterness and ill- 
con coaled tmcMicern for one another. Each gene- 
rator 1 Lillies the other most to blame. And^I do 
not* believe that 1 am overstepping the limits of 
appropriate language when I say that the idea 
of being caught in a net represents their secret 
convictions. Here is a disastrous state of affairs. 
In this country, such a net cannot be easily 
broken. The pair have married for worse, in a 
more serious sense than these words are intended 
to bear in the marriage vows. 'What is to be 
done 1 I should very imperfectly express niv 
advice if 1 simply said, “Make the bete of it. 5 ’ 
’For though this is a rude rendering of the advice 
needed, much might be said to show how this 
can he done after a Christian way. ... If is a 
great Christian rule that, to he loved, we must 
show kindness and consideration, and not expect 
to receive what we do not grant ourselves. 
“Give/ 5 says Christ, u and it shall be given unto 
you. Judge not, and you teiall not bo judged. 
Condemn not, ami you shall not be condemned,” 
And if this applies anywhere, it applies most in 
the ease of those who are in the close relation- 
flap of husband and wile. Cloud;- sometimes 
come over the married life because too much 
consideration is expected. Show it, I would my, 
j: rather than demand it, if it 1ms seemed to coma 
, short. l)o not think to mend matters by a half- 
grudging endurance, but ask God to give II is 
| mcmd help to the keeping of the rule “ bear and 
| forbear/ 5 So may a hasty marriage, the beauty 
I of which has been spoilt by some misunderstand- 
ings, ripen into the true affection which should 
mark this lioly estate, and the cloud of disap- 
pointment give place to a love which rests upon 
no pacing fancy, hut upon an honest Christum 
observance between man and wife of the vow 
betwixt them made. Bo may tin* miserable after- 
thought of having been entangled in a relation- 
| ship be blotted out, and succeeded, as years go 
on, by a love oMm-nted with tin* cfoten* 1o do 
right "before God, in whose presence., and with 
prm.vr foe wim-.j Lie, dug, the j eiatfom -hip was 
begun/ . ■ 


l’ E I F l .11 


An August day 
Kiev passed away 
For ever ; 

A sunny smile, 

A little while 
Together,. 

Two eyes so bright, 
Still by their light 
l bn 1 minted ; 

A small soft hand, 

A fairy wand 
Each anted. 

. A mossy seat, 

So cool, and sweep 
And pleasant ; 

. VUh! could despond, 
Or look tewaiid 
That present? 


A river cool, 

A deep, dark pool, 
Still waters' ; 

A word of love 
To fairest of 
Eve's daughters. 

A shady walk, 
i,. little talk, 

And laughter ; 

So days may go, 

But grief and woe 
Come after. 

Sweet August day, 

So far away 
Departed ; 

T nu left me gay, 

I bn now for uve 
Sad -hearted. 

Nora G. Usher, 


Printed and Published by W. k E. Chambers, 4? Eater- 
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_ * at tlie railway station, give up our tickets, and, 

ON MOOR AND LOC IT*. shouldering basket and* rod, set out towards our 

About eight o’clock of a June morning the train destination for the day, which lies over this long, 
draws up at a small station within a short run riclge to the right. 

south of the Scottish metropolis. It is not a Everything is very still— with the soft stillness 
typical June morning. There has been a fort- of a misty summer morning. Except for the 
night’s* drought, followed by two days of rain — noise of the train we have just left, as it goes 
the latter rejoicing the heart of the agriculturist coughing hysterically out of the station, one might 
and the angler ; but yesternight the rain ceased, almost hear the grass growing. The recent rain 
and its place has been taken by a gray mist, or has washed the dust from leaf and flower, and 
ham\ which the east wind is bringing tip from the fields of young grain are in the reawakened 
the German Ocean. No angler loves mist. Is it freshness of early growth. The pastures have 
not set down in the angler’s book of common- drunk in the moisture ; and the cows that stop 
law precedents, that in the case of Man' iw feeding for a moment to gaze on us with large 
Trout, this obscure element is to be construed soft eyes as we pass, return with fresh zest to 
in favour of the defender? The station at their juicy morning meal; The watchdog at the 
which we alight is situated in an upland valley* farm salutes us, as is his wont, with a little 
shut in on the north and west by the mounded gruff language ; not meaning any groat harm 
Pentiums ; but this morning their outline shows perhaps, but only in the way of duty, ‘You 
only like a denser and darker bank of clouds are not beggars/ lie seems to say, ‘and douff 
in. a gray waste of cloudland. Down into the want any strong measures to be taken with you, 
valley also, thin -streaks of mist are creeping But you are strangers, and .1 dislike strangers, 
dismally and slow, groping their way forward Don’t stand and look at me so, for that only 
with long dripping fingers, like a belated band irritates me. Good-morning, ami be off with 
of midnight ghosts which the morning light has you 1 5 In a few minutes we reach the top of 
struck with sudden blindness. To the south- the ridge, and see the long line of the Moorfoot 
west, the Peeblesshire hills are less obscured, but Hills girdling the south and east. They are much 
there is floating over them the dull glaze, the clearer than the Bentlamls behind us, and we 
leaden hue, which makes my companion sadly have hopes that a southerly breeze may spring 
prognosticate thunder— -and thunder to the angler’s up ; for along the south-eastern horizon, between 
sport is as fatal as mist. . the hills and the. low mist-cloud above, there is 

It is indeed very far from being a typical June a clear line of light— tlie weather-gkam-> as the 
morning. The earth is gray, and the sky is gray ; Border shepherds poetically name it— showing 
and the trees and hedgerows that dank the fields where the wind is breaking through the haze 
and overshadow the cottages and the little inn, and uncurtaining the hills. 

are not musical with the song of any bird. There Our road- For three or four miles lies straight 
is even in the air a touch of the east wind, that before us ; for the most part, through a bleak 
fiend of the North Sea who comes to ns annually barren moorland. The ditches at the sides, which 
with the crocus and the primrose, and spends at serve' to drain off the stagnating black bog- 
least three months of his baneful existence in water, have an abundance of bright green mosses 
tying innumerable knots upon human nerves, and water-plants on their shelving sides and 
His sublime excellency the Sun is doubtless up, marshy bottom. There, is a broad waste of peat- 
as his custom is, long ere now, but this morning moss -all round, cracked and broken with black 
he wilfully persists in keeping his chamber, fissures, the higher patches covered with Dent- 
All this is marked in the time we take to alight grass, hard and wiry, brown and dry, and only 
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hero and there shewing thin navies of green. 
One wood ere what those straggling ewre find to 
i‘i\l nnitl the general hanvmr'.-j mid h«nv they 
manage if. inrhitniu tlnmtev]v<x and item nx cry 
land tiny, black-faced, and black-tented, that 
frolic ammd them* Yet this wild waste bears 
promise of beauty ere the winter is on ns ; for 
the upper margins of the ditches ami the tops 
of the knolls are crested with Hack bunches of 
heather, which, though scarcely noticeable now,, 
will one day shako mt fragrant bells in the 
autumn wind, and iiudi the moorland : with : a 
purple dorr, Par away to the left we hour the 
pmghteg mil of a bird — Middlediddte-UddhF . 
rapid, hell dike, long-continued. Ifc is a fami- 
liar sound during the summer months ^ to the 
wanderer among the kills*, arousing, as it does, 
all the other birds far mid near as if with mi 
alarum -hell. The call U that of [he rend- 
purr --in some plures known, from bits vv\\ n< 
the Millie fiddler/ in others us the Mrlllicleepie/ 
It is one of our migratory birds, reaching us 
from the south in the* month of April, Maid 
stalling on its travels again, with its young 
family/ in the. autumn. Among the other bird- 
calk which its wild/ startling cry has awakened, 
23 a plaintive f lemon, tee-on/ Kumding eerily 
over the heath. It is the voice of the gruw fnt 
redshank, which has left tlie. seashore, a- it dne,. 
every spring, and come up with its mate to 
the moors to spend their honeymoon and rear 
tludr young brood j and byreud-by it will bred 
back to the sandy slave a little following of red- 
legs, who will learn to pick crustaceans from the 
shallow pools, and prepare for a journey to the 
hills on (heir own account neat spaing. Mu 
.before us, in a dump of firs on a distant hMghp 
we hear the deep ntee of tin- cuckoo, texiuim: 
out .with its regular redurere willing to ndnd 
. the oldest lyric in the English, tongue ; 

: Rmerma b teremm in, 

Loiul dug, cuckoo 1 
•' Oi'owetli. <L . 

And blmvt th morel, 

Aiul fix wreZ two, 

Ping, cuckoo 1 

All this k very well, b.ut it is not flic him;-* 
n cbs of the day. Them arc but the accident*, ur 
rather the pleasant incidents, of the journey ; and 
as we reach once more an oasis of cultivation, 
we knew that the. water for which we arc hound 
lies dose at hand. The day is gradually Leung 
its misty moodiness, is indeed slowly brightening 
" p. There is now A light but decided breeze 
?©m the direction in which we lately saw the 
weather-gleam appear, and when we come in 
aight of the lake \ve find its surface shaken with 
a thousand laughing ripples. The sun has not 
yet looked out, but" we can see, from the trans- 
parent whiteness of the clouds at a certain spot, 
that Ms run E hr may soon be expected to slew 
himself. The mi >fc‘ has ijjMfe lifted, and save 
l|te th© higher ;peal$ of « -ate mdi 
' 'mtid Wfm. a fil&f aland, tfaec^ k little t mm 
v of the haze which still hangs- thick on the 

Mm MtfrbehM tn&; > ’ m > ' / m . ^ r > v ; 

tf W&tiw ' ; Wt 

wft look"' wMnsIy across Hut ■ 

note 


a trout rises to the surface, and not a plash 
is heard or a ring seen to tell that the finny 
tribe are there. Knowing, from mournful expe- 
ih.-nee, what ifc is to lx/ left at the edge of a 
loch when, a dead calm Beatles down upon it, and' 
yonr Hire are no huger of use, we have brought 
•hum*. 'Anrm-baifc with u- ; end bo, in order to lose 
no time while the prelim inary work of making 
up Mustek and donning waders is going on, we 
put; on. a Fie wart tarkle baited with a nice 
i Ad-hodied, black-beaded worm, which we plant in 
| that part of the water where worm has already 
been known to us to ’kill. As we make prepara- 
tions for the further work of the day, we cast 
quick glances from time to time towards the 
uplifted end of our rods where they rest, over 
the water ; but, alas, they moved not nor 
M sobbed/ Worm was evidently not in demand 
with the. Faldo family as a breakfast commodity. 
At length, a sudden plash ; and there, about 
fifty yan.h mil. in mi the shore, we mi a fine 
trout just dropping back into the water. The 
teh-xT has begun I " The run had indeed been out 
ter a short time, and this was a signal for the 
night-chilled insects to come out also, mid these 
in their turn, dropping upon the. surface of the 
! Water, signified to Master Farm that breakfast was 
! on the table, and he presently piped all hands 
to the repast. In a fe w mi mites more the lake 
was dimpled and ringed with the plash of the 
feeding trout. 

There is no time to lose now. The Stewart 
tackle is discarded, a cast of flies is presently 
made hid, to our line, and we are ready to 
brgin. My frieud goes a‘ little further afield 
- if (his "term may be used in water pare 
lane. ; and 1 mo left to do what I can on 
my own areminf. Stepping into the water, and 
ytoviu ■ gradually forward tell J get drop enough, 
I cud carefully from side to side, in hope of 
: uilm '! hr- Me attention of some one of the trout 
lhaJ are yh lug everywhere before me. Five 
.minutes purs, ten minutes pars, but without 
success and I am beginning to doubt if my 
mlectenn uf flier k good. By-amFLy f see a 
(rout rise out there in the place where my 
tens should be; and* the quick touch, along 
the line, as if something Lad suddenly grazed, 
it, tells me that a trout bus rushed nt the 
lure, and missed. There k hope in this, and 
I go cm with fresh vigour, A few casts made 
over the same spot with as much adroitness 
as is possible to a clumsy fly-ffrhcr, brings 
its reward. There is a sudden tightening of 
the line, and at the same moment, a dozen yawls 
ahead, a big yellow trout springs curved like 
a bow from the waiter, and falls back again, with 
a heavy (ion. 1 te is on ! An aged countryman 
on the p$mfc of . the bay opposite, wailing to 
see if perchance his worm-baited rod will bob, 
has witnessed the plunge of my captive, and is 
all intent on the issue, { Gie him time ! * he 
shouts across the water. ‘Canny wF him for a 
bit, and play him wool. Dmn& hurry, dim) a 
hurry/ The advice k not tiiraccded, for I am 
nearly fifty yards from the shore, and there is 
moreover midway a ban 1 " of sand only slightly 
covered with waste* .through which the .green 
rashes ' are springing tip. now will I get him 
over that reef 1 I wind up slowly, while the 




■vigorous attempts to free himself 
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from tli.e deadly hook— now springing out of the 
water, now curling and twisting serpent dike along 
the surface, then plunging for a moment into 
the deep black water, Ins yellow side gleaming 
like a , sword-blade as he shoots below. It is 
the supreme, moment In a little his efforts 
slacken, and he comes o [tenor to the surface. 
I make slowly for the shore, still winding in. I 
am over the sandy reef with its dangerous reeds, 
which. I fear may drip him from the hook. At 
last I have him safely through them, and he 
allows himself to he drawn "quietly over the 
remaining shallow to the ashore, and there he 
now lies — *011 dry land — a speckled beauty of 
three-quarters of a pound, his spotted sides 
gleaming like gold in the sunshine. • 

With cast put once againin order, I am into 
the Water for a second trial, this time I avoid 
the sandy reef with its reeds, and keep clear 
water between me and the shore. The lake is 
deep here, and I cast slowly, letting the flies sink 
a little, that the deep-feeding treserf? may have a 
chance to see and seize them. I have succeeded 
in raising one or two, but they do not seem to 
be in earnest; and am in the act of withdraw- 
ing my line preparatory to casting again, when 
I find that a trout has taken it. But his tactics 
are not the same as those of the former one. 
He does not leap out of the water, and I only 
know by the strain on the line and the curve 
of the rod that he is cm. This is only for a 
moment, however ; for I have caught a brief 
glimpse of him as lie dives down into the deep 
water, making straight for his old lurking- 
place under a steep bank a few yards in front 
of me. As he thus rushes towards me, the line 
slackens, the rod straightens itself, and I reed up 
hastily, fearing that he is off’. But no ; he is only 
sulking; for as the line shortens, the tension is 
resumed, and presently he is obliged to rise 
mice more to the surface ; and there he is now, 
gyrating and whirling in coils of glittering 
beauty. He is not; so vigorous as his pre- 
decessor, and in a little his strength is exhausted, 
and he moves quietly to the shore alongside of 
me, . not above a yard from my foot. He . is as 
large as the first trout, but not in quite such 
fine condition, being flatter about the shoulders, 
and having a slight suspicion of knkmess in 
•the sides. Another fortnight of fly-diet and lie 
might have scaled a pound," 

I fish on for another hour or two, with always 
some occasional success, and have, angler-like, 
begun to estimate the weight of my basket at the 
■ day's end— counting, of course, my trout before 
they arc caught-— when, alack and wobba-day 1 I 
begin to be cognisant of the sad fact that the 
breeze is gradually dying down, and that the 
glorious ripple on "the water is gliding away into 
a soft glittery waviness, not more pronounced than 
the zigzags on watered silk. In a short time 
the breeze has actually died off,, and the water 
of the little bay in which I stand lies smooth, 
and clear before me like a sheet of polished 
steel Alas, what can angler do in such a strait 1 ? 
You may deceive the trout, with your artificial 
flies when the breeze is blowing and the ripple 
is strong; but the advantage is all on the 
side of the finny ones when the wind falls and 
‘the ripple ceases. You may cast your flies 
with mf gem Lie a hand as may be ; but his 


quick eye sees something more than your flics, 
and he knows from expmhmer that a respectably 
horn and bred insect, fresh from its pupa-case, 
does not come, out for a sail on the water with 
a yard or two of shining gut trailing behind 
it, or go about leading three or four other of its 
fellows after it in a string. No, no ; trout have 
learned a thing or two under the operation of 
the law of heredity, just as we, his human. — 
or, if you will, inhuman— -captors have done. 
We may therefore reel up and take to dry land, 
till it pleases Bolus again to send us a prospering 
breeze. 

As we sit on the soft grass and cat* our lunch, 
we can note the aspect of things around its. 
The sun is shining steadily down with all his 
summer brightness and fervour, and the still air 
feels sultry and close. As you look along the 
surface of the calm water, you can see the 
heated air radiating from it like a shimmer of 
colourless flame. The white farmhouse on the • 
opposite side basks serenely at the foot of the 
hills that overhang it ; and a warm dusky haze 
floats over the neighbouring ravine, where an 
ancient stream has cut its way down through the 
lofty range. Not a sound breaks the stillness 
of the air, not a wave-let disturbs the glassy 
line of the beach. By-and-bv there arises a low 
buzzing sound, gradually increasing in intensity, 
till you almost think it must he some far-away 
railway engine blowing off steam. You look up, 
and there, on cither side of you, a yard deep as 
far as you can see, is a colony of innumerable 
midges disporting themselves in the hot air. 
There must be millions of those tiny creatures, 
the combined action of whose little wings can 
send such a. hissing through the stillness. Shoals 
of them whisk round your head, poking into 
your eyes mid ears, mid. tickling your face and 
hands." A vhiif or lw» of tobae co-smoko comes, 
in as a handy expedient to drive off the insigni- 
ficant tremblers; and the pipe, besides, is wonder- 
fully soothing as you rest your tired shoulders 
on "the grass* But, hark 1 what is that long 
low rumble coming up tons from the far south- 
west — over there "where Bundreich raises his 
brown summit in the liot haze, with, a leaden-, 
coloured sky in the distance behind him? My 
trusty comrade was right in his morning prog- 
nostication: we are in for thunder. 

There is in reality no wind ; but, as frequently ,] 
happens in mountainous districts even in still j 
days, occasional cold currents of air gravitate 
from the hills to lower levels ; and yonder is 
one playing over the surface of the hike now, 
just round the comer of this land-locked hay. 
We can not afford to miss even this temporary 
ripple ; for if the thumb r comes near there 
will he an end to sport for a few hours to 
come. As I stop along through the patches 
of rushy grass that grow by the margin of 
the lake, 1 see a small bird glide quickly out 
of one of those patches and disappear with 
suspicious celerity and quietness behind another 
a few yards oil I have not lost in middle man- 
hood the bird-nesting instincts of boyhood h years, 
and I am certain, from that bird's' quick, low, 
quiet mode of flight, that it has June risen from 
its nest. A few minutes*, search confirms this ; j 
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and five small oval dinky eggs, moUIed with 
reddish-brown dots and blotches. It is the nest 
of I he yoliowhanmKT. 1 lift one of the egyy 
which feels Hiionth and warm, usul think for a 
ini.mhe lunv .best 1 might carry if home with me 
to little town-bred bairns that scarce, ever saw a 
birdh nest. But 1 conclude that 1 cannot possibly 
carry the egg .home ' unbroken, mid h> return if 
to its place beside the other four ; where* in due 
course, if boys and rats and weasi-D lot it 
atony it will produce its gaping addition to the 
family of ymdingw A little further on, I descry 
n small sandpiper flitting before me along the 
shore, poking with its , lance-like bill into the 
sand, and wading lcg-de<m fhvmpji the .hallow 
crocks, ore. aw w tally living a yard mg two, just to 
show me its long panted brown wimp and its 
breast of snowy white. It is the dunlin, a gay, 
active little fellow; and 1 van me that its mute 
is wailing {hr it a rivet way ahead, and when 
they mwA they make a dip or two to each other, 
by Vav of familiar courtesy, and then disappear 
together round tlw bend of the shore. 

I have reached the point of the promontory 
beyond which the wafer shows a ‘ temporary 
ripple, and am into it in a trice. My success 
is greater than I had anticipated, for I scarcely 
expected a rise. At the third east, and just as I 
am drawing nut slack from my line in order to 
make a longer throw, my lure is seized, and a 
bright how of silver shoots up a yard above the 
water. It is not a yellow trout this time, but 
one of the Lnehtevon variety, with some thousands 
of the fry of: which the nolle proprietor of these 
fishings stocked iho lake a few years ago. They 
are vigorous fellows these Lochleven trout. Five 
■ times did this one bap straight, nut of the water 
before 1 had him on tin; shorn ; and even then, 
he marly' escaped. He was being guided through 
a shallow meek running into the lake, when' i 
noticed that he lmd sumwhed ill unhooking 
himself. Had lie not had the strength, played 
out of him, he would hake been oil' into the 
'deeper Water like a streak of light. But now 
be is weak and confused, and nhnlesslv pokes his 
nose in to the bunk, giving me j ust sidiuteui time 
to get between him and the lake and throw him 
out with my hands. Hu is a beautiful specimen 
of h alba-pound, finely spotted. Ids gleaming sides 
of a rich creamy whiteness, with a subdued pink 
flush shining through. 

But why prolong the story? The thunder came 
nearer, though it did not break over us : raid by 
the time the hour arrived for us to re-emss the 
moor, muter the; westering sun, to the little ; 
station we had left m the morning, my com- j 

S ‘on and myself had.— not Ug baskets, is some : 

eta are counted— but baskets big enough to 
send ns home well pleased and contented. 

There are two ways of going home from a 
, day’s pldng (we do not refer to roads or means 
-of travel, but to moods of mind). The one is 
aa we come home mw ; the other is when wc 
come home Hh\m 7 — that is, with nothing. In 
tSi teaming m have started with no idea but 
; |pM| .relates to the fish we are to catch, hope 
. Itehte naturally in the esewndrmi. But in the i 
^ we hare had a hod day*® work,, we b 
i ii| in a different mood, with our ideas much I 
I enlarged .beyond that of merely catching trout, - 


■ Wu rugged and enumerate to each other, with 
extraordinary facility, the compensating advan- 
tages of our position. We have had a day in 
the open air; we have had vigorous healthy 
exercise for the shoulders and arms (which are 
sore enough, perhaps, in all conscience, though 
we would' noil for our lives admit' it); we have 
enjoyed the sights and sounds of nature, and 
have something like a triumphant feeling of 
superiority over our poor town companions who 
have been all the day in chamber or workshop, 
with nothing better to in date their lungs than 
; the smoky city atmosphere, and nothing more to 
delight their ears than the monotonous jingle of 
tram car Hdls and the rattling of cabs over the 
stony street. Our compensating advantages are 
immense I Sorry we have not caught more 
trout f Booh, nonsense ! What have trout 'to do 
with it, except as an inducement to go out for a 
day to moor and river! Do you take us for fish- 
mongers i 

And so, self-consoled, and weary enough, 
we regain > the city with its flaring lamps 
and crowded streets, and go home to tell our 
experiences, and dream of alder-shaded banks and 
silver streams, and, the landing of bigger trout 
than are ever likely to charm ns in our walking 
hours. 





B Y M E A D AND S T R E A M. 

CHAPTER XXXVII.— -DOWN BY THE RIVER. 

They were silent until they reached the stile at 
the foot of the Willowmere meadows, where they 
were to pari 

The information which Mrs Joy had given 
them was a source of special anxiety to Madge, 
apart from her considerations on Tansy’s account. 
If Caleb had really determined to leave the 
country at once, Philip would lose his most able 
assistant in carrying out the work, which was 
already presenting so many unforeseen and 
unpruvided-for difficulties, that it was severely 
taxing the strength of body and mind. Besides, 
the tew men who still maintained a half-hearted 
allegiance would fake alarm when they found 
that even Caleb the foreman had d canted, and 
abandon their leader altogether. Madge was 
afraid to think of what effect this might have 
on Philip. Although he had .striven hard to 
hide it from her, she had detected in his manner 
undercuiTente of excitement, impatience, and irri- 
tability under which lie might at any moment 
break down. His mind was much troubled : and 
the knowledge that it was so had been the main 
inspiration of her earnest appeal to Mr Beecham 
to help him. 

. She sympathised with Caleb, and understood 
the bitterness of Ills disappointment by the resolu- 
tion lie had so hastily adopted. He was casting 
aside what promised to he an opportunity to 
rise in the world in the manner in which he 
would most desire , to rise— -with his fellow- ■ 
workers ; and abandoning a friend who needed 
his help and who, he was aware, held him in 

» respect On Pansy’s account she was 

hut not angry ; tor although she had 
•isled by her conduct towards Caleb, as 
been, she would not have the girl act 
otherwise than she was doing, if she really felt 
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that she could not give the man her whole thought 
and heart, as a wile should do. But there was 
the question — Did she understand herself ? The 
sulky insistence that .she would not have him 
seemed to say 4 yes ; 5 but the pale face and 
quivering lips when she heard that he was about 
to emigrate seemed to say ‘no. 5 A few days 5 
reflection would enable her to decide, and 'ill 
the meanwhile some effort must be made to induce 
Caleb to postpone his departure. 

‘ ’Foil will think about all this. Pansy, 5 she said 
when they halted by the stile ; c and to-morrow, 
or next day, perhaps, or some time soon, you 
will tell me how you have come to change your 
mind about him. 3 

‘It is better he should go, 3 answered the girl 
without looking at Madge. 

Pansy did not take the shortest way home. 
She passed between the dancing beeches — their 
bare branches had no claim to that festive designa- 
tion, unless it might be a dance of hags — and 
under the blackened willows which cast a shadow 
over the little footpath by the river-side. Lances 
of light crossed the path, and seemed to be darting 
out towards the silver shields which the sun 
made on the running water. The lances of light 
dazzled her eyes, and the shadows seemed to 
press down oil her head ; whilst the sharp tinkle 
made by the rippling water in the clear atmo- 
sphere sounded discordantly in her ears. She 
saw no beauty anywhere and heard no pleasant 
sounds. 

She was walking against the stream : thinking 
about nothing : stupid and unhappy : figures 
seemed to lilt before her without conveying any 
meaning to her ' senses. She neither knew nor 
asked herself why she had chosen this way by the 
stream, instead of taking the straight road home 
through the forest. Some instinct had suggested 
that by taking this way she was less likely to meet 
any one. 

Walking quickly, the keen wind made, her cheeks 
tingle and seemed gradually to clear the fog out 
of her head. She had heard girls, and women too, 
boast about the number of men who had ‘ asked 5 
them, and she knew that some of them had even 
multiplied the number for their own exaltation. 
They all considered it a thing to be proud of, and 
the more disappointments they had caused, the 
merrier they were. Why, then, should she take 
on so because she had been obliged to say ‘ no 5 to 
one man? She ought rather to be sorry that it 
was only one. Of course there was something in 
Caleb different from the other lads who had come 
about her, and who would have been ready enough 
to put the great question if she had shown any 
willingness to listen to it. She had not done so, 
and they had caused her no bother. But then she 
could not deny to herself that she had given Caleb 
reason to think that she was willing ; and she liked 
him— liked him very much. That was why she 
was distressed, as she had told Madge. 

And what was the phantom in her brain which 
had rendered it necessary to cause so much worry 
to Caleb and herself? . I . She would not admit 
that there was any phantom. She was quite sure 
of it (and there was an unconscious toss of the head 
at this point) ; and her refusal meant no more 
than that she did not care enough for him. Surely 


hi 


answer to her own question made her the more 
uneasy with herself, because she was conscious that 
she was shirking the whole truth. 

.She passed out from under the shadow of. the 
willows at a point where a broken branch of a 
huge old elm had formed ati archway, and a little 
farther on was the ford, where a shaky wooden 
foot-bridge crossed the water leading to the door 
of the squat white alehouse where thirsty carriers 
■felt bound to halt.' Unlike most other wayside 
inns, its glory had not been completely destroyed 
by the railways. The walls were kept white. 
The old thatch-roof was neatly trimmed and care- 
fully patched wherever age or the elements 
rendered patching requisite, so that it presented 
a line study of variegated greens and browns, with 
here and there a dash of bright yellow. The 
inside was clean and tidy ; and in cold weather 
there was always a cheerful blaze in the big fire- 
place. The secret of this pleasant condition of 
the Ford Inn was that the tenant farmed a bit of 
the contiguous land, on which he depended more 
than on the profits of his excellent c home- 
brewed. 3 

The road southward from the ford passed the 
gates of Bingsford Manor. Going in that direc- 
tion, Contis Had! eigh was crossing the foot-bridge . 
when Pansy reached the elm, and at sight of him 
she halted under the broken branch. The colour 
came back to her cheeks for an instant and left 
them paler than before. She had often heard of 
the pitfalls which beset the steps of maidens who 
lift their eyes too high ; but she was incapable of 
nice arguments about the proper level of sight 
for one in her position. He had said many pretty 
tilings to her, always asked a ffower from her, 
and at the harvest-home he had danced with her 
more than with any of the other girls. She was 
pleased ; and now she owned that she had more 
than once wohderecl, when- the Manor carriage 
with the ladies passed and she. was courtesying by 
the wayside, how she would look if sitting in 
their place. 

But that admission under the light of this 
day’s experience revealed an ugly possibility, and 
taught her the alphabet of a disagreeable lesson 
in li fe. 

She waited until Coufcts had got some distance 
from the ford j then, she crossed the road, and 
entering a ploughed field, hurried homeward, 
keeping close by the hedge, as if afraid to be 
seen. 

Her father was kneeling on the hearth lighting 
the fire, his thin cheeks "drawn into hollows as 
he blew the wood into flame. 

‘That yon, Pansy? 3 (poof). ‘YThat ails you 
the day 3 (poof), ‘that there’s neither fire nor 5 , 
(poof) ‘ dinner for me when I conic in frae my 
work ? 5 

, A series of vigorous ‘poofs’ followed. Pansy, 

| whilst quickly relieving him of his task and 
arranging the table,, explained what .had happened 
I in the washhouse, and how Miss Heathcote had 
taken her to the doctor, 

‘Oh, you were wf her,’ said tiny gardener, 
paying little attention to her accident 1 1 
thought you might have been awn wi 3 some other 
body, for I never knew women-folk neglectin' 
the 'dinner exceptin' in cases o’ courtin' or deem? 

Most men would have been in a temper on- 
returning hungry from work 'and finding that 

ill) 
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the fire had to be lifted to lieafc the 'fooaT^ &om Bingsford , with 

Hun 3)uviriix boon rucely subjected to mdi an and with new diiuco o.f: adectnn t > • . ^ 

experience, and being malar the impression that best qualities of her n^aim vua >1 m o 
he was soon to be left to look after himself into action, whilst she would have 
entirely, accepted the present position calmly, to arrive at a clear umtotandmg r 1 j 

m a forcta do of wlmt was tuning, feelings. It was a pity that the oM . y Amm, 

‘And you have had nothing youml’, Pansy* he ill. ; hut if was -lucky for. Pansy a ^ ■ 1 < ^ V 

Awoid, I ! m no astonished, 1 daresay your for Caleb — that this call should have ee 
mother winks wanted her dinner when she was upon her. . , , •. 

it inking about me.’ *he had nmae no sign to her fnend ; and 

Sam, fmdhig dinner a hopeless achievement, was not until Madge arrived at the yx raenu s 
began, with customary deliberation, to fill and cottage on the following afternoon that n. A ' 
light his pipe. His daughter’s short answers he sudden departure became kno\vu io her, * 

attributed to the natural shyness m the presence odd that she had not even left a word oi ^ood-bju 
of her lather of a .maiden who was expecting soon with her father for one who, she was await 
to Leemn - a wile. would bey anxious about her. But the L^ 

M kcu viiai vou jo'o thinking about, Pansy; whatever it might be, winch had for the t xie n • 

, . . - . - . * . . . V . n . 1 • , Hi. 1 J r . '.,11. '^nrwTIrt nfl r.h A YnAT’A 


speak about. 1 hvi teiitly bam was sun ignorant oi uw wu iuuu 

Wliat rclid slie felt ! How -I:vlJy she put the Caleb hall spoken and received a refusal. Madge 
question ; hoped that they would soon have good nous or 

* ‘What -"silm!, fath, ■r';’ . Pansy and her patient. . 

‘ T Jioiv ’s news come, of your granMier. lie H daresay wo 'll hear about them m twa or 
is bad wk the rheumatics again, and no a creature three days ; but it’s little good she can do her 
to look after him. I'm thinking we 11 have to granTulher. He’s a stupid auld body; amt as 
make a journey mar to Camberwell, and see coon as lie gets on. Lb feet again, hell just on oil 
what can Le done for him, since hell no come trailing round the town, luaking-believe to be 
to us here! . ‘ selling hues and things; but that h no wnat 

‘ I will go to him to-day/ she ejaculated with takes him about.’ 


again/ from folk that ought to know better/ replied the 

* Hooly, hoo.lv/ cried Sam, taking the pipe out gardener, shaking his head gloomily, ^ *1 havena 

of his nmiith an i staring at hie daughter. Mlmm-v much Impe lur him ; but I was aye minded to gin 
doe.ma bide in the "town, though he works him another chance ; and ns it was to be given, 
there/ the sooner the better. Besides that, Pansy was 

, * 1 don’t want to me him at all; I want to go most extraordinary anxious to get awa to him, 
to grandfather/ she mnwvjvd. But if was not If she could just fetch him here, something 
entirely anxiety on account of that relative which might be done for him/ . 

t rumpled the desire to visit Camberwell, although Madge sympathised with this kindly wish, and 
er affection for the old nmn was strung enough Imped "it might be realised in spite of Sam’s . 

to make* her eager to nurse him. She also saw misgivings. Then she went on to the Manor, 

la ibis temporary exile the opportunity to escape ‘ 


from, nti’rmmdmgs which were threatening to • 

mrnr all ho* dianm of happiness. ROYAL PERSIAN SHERBET. 

* And what am I to do when ye ’re awa 1 ' TT . A . . 

c Iku can go up lo Hie House for your meals, Under tins sounding title, mast ot us have a 

or you can get them ready for yourkdf, as you remembrance of a white elkrvesdog powder, 
have done before. We cauuut leave grand father favoured with essence of lemons, which in tin 
ahem/ summer-time was sold tons as children ; a large 

HiVne enough, true enough, my lass; and I spoonful was stirred into a tumbler of water, cool 
suppose you II neeu to go You ’ll maybe do the or the reverse, and known to* boys as a bfixeerd 

? t T 

parritch and drink a wee thing less. Yon can 10 ! Jll \ T<i " rc wki ‘? attention, but iafcaer to the 
take him some Lowers; but it’s a pity that you rcn ^ as n,t?e< ^ m Persia and throughout the 
cannot have ane of Urn new geraanium for Bosh P rsian sherbet is a very comprehensive 
bun/ term, and there are many varieties of it. Before 

So that was settled ; and Pansy had never we come to what it is, it may be as well to 

thought there would, come a day when she would explain when and how it is drunk. Sherbet 


■ are eagerly to leave home, 
hen Madge heard of the n 




_ . __ . ¥ ; fl , , ... is used as, a thirst-quencher, and a cooling drink 

; uaWhVMMihdhi MtdMTrTdM-M Yd My y/hy ifh ^ *». ^ ^ ^ 

as well pleased as if lorlunc had bestowed some ° T / W ^ handed to . visitors in warm weather 

good gift upon her. She saw in if somethin ni ll eu of collee. As a dnnk at meals, it is placed 


m warm weather 


;o a" providential rescue of the girl from t ^ 3< Chinese porcelain bowk, there being usually 
hgerDus posin' on ; and the readings with which several varieties of the sherbet, more re less, 
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^oros-i tlie vessel is laid one of tlie P4 11 koodj 
Sons of Abadeh, famed for tlu-.r carving ami] 
lightness throughout the hasten! voilu. 

A. slierbet spoon is irom one to t«o tiet m 
■t J.-R . +lie bowl, cut from a solid block, bolds 
W a claret-lass to a tumbler of the liquid. 
Tliis bowl is so thin as to be semi-transparent, 
and is frequently ornamented with m « ac- 
tion, the letters of which are m li'gh-iolKt 
retain their semi-transparency, each kt|a is 
undercut, so that, although standing ; up ® «gM 
of an inch from the surface of Urn bw J, }£ 
the whole is of the same light and 
ture no part thicker than another. , : 

the ’surface of the spoon-bowl is covered by tv o 
deveriy appiiel pieces of carved wood wluch 
touear to be carved from one block. l>n 

1 «* £is£tX Sft SSST-x 

and a wonderful, effect » produced by the 
rhomboid-shaped handle, at tinics four nches 

SSJ» »■»««* r* 

nnb the point of function, are ^ hidden by « 
rosette of* carved wood, circular m shape, on y 
“gtoof an inch thick. This, too, i ? ^rg m 
.? i wn u r <md it is cemented to die fcnaij ol 
S idm’ A 'kind of dying .buttiv^of 

whSh when it leaves the carve* bench » white, 
is varnished with Kamn oil, wuicu a-v* - * 
waterproof and preservative, and d}cs the viiae 
of ate gamboge yellow similar to m, v 
The weight of the spoon is in the ia.i 0 t-d a • - 

tA The “tools used by the carver are a phm^a 
roirdi sort of troiiqe, and a common penkn.n. 
eTcIi spoon is of a separate and original 
... K.rten- nl ike. save when ordeied la pmm 


sherbet in' glass" tankards or -^pa word 
borrowed from the Russian term for a tumbler 
•is' ha iiled round. These istakans are often very 
handsome, being always of cut or coloured gW, 
often elaborately gilded and painted m colours, 
or^wh at is^ter lned^ j e w elled — that is, ornamented 

with an imitation of gems. rlr „ 1Kr p t 

And now what is Persian sherbet? A arattgnr 
of sweetened water flavoured to the taste of the 
ki dcr The only exception to this definition 
fa the shcrbct-i-l'cmd, or can • suen-e, which ie 
«simplv water in which lump-sugar has been 
dissolved The varieties of sherbet may be 
clUddwl into those made from the fresh juice of 

fruit which are mixed with water and sweetened 

to the taste; and those made from smap, m 
wbbh tlie i nice of fruit has been boiled. __ 

Itwdl lb thus seen that the effervescing qua- 
lifies of roval Persian sherbet only exist in the 
imagination of the English _ eonfectiouer But 
there is one all-important point thattfhe English 

SKA) * 1 - l»‘f « i 

served very cool, or iced, block, ol snon 
or lumps of ice are always dissolved m the 

sherbet 1 drunk in Ml wte* lier- 

been previously artificially cooled, l.csn slier 
.A,., „. wn nl i«rn mi omnere. or pomegianate 


Each spoon is ol a separate '■y*;™. ” v f] ' 
t 1 v H nn^ alike, save w ben ordeiod io p-ui.- 
or sets TheV'ce of the finest specimens is torn 
fiteto fifteen hillings each These sliest « 
n re really works of art, and are valued by ououl.i 
mnateud Many of the merchants are vmy p^md 
of their sherbet spoons; and being they 

™ < lawful ; ’ for a metal spoon, il m m 

ail” abomination ; consequently the 
- PpK iq ]v ive a filteree hole m the bowl, ami tints 
' V G f 0 p stirring the tea only, and no- lor 

W the lower classes. The spoons at dinner serve 
m drinking-vessels, for tumblers are unknown , 
38 iZmb dvinkiim-cups so much m use are 
merely for travelling, or the pottle-deep potations 

"ven months of Persian summer 
it is usual to serve sherbet at all visits, m hf*|® 
coffee, for coffee is supposed to be j iieati ng m to 
hot afternoons, at which time formal 
often made; and as the visitor must be gi.cn 
something— for he is never sent empty away 


auy - cuuiuu, , * * . v?.v 

befe arn usually lemon, tenge .or uoniegranate • 
and the first two are particularly delicious, xm 
•fwn i U xce is expressed m the room, m the 
mnsenee of the. guest, passed through a small 
silver strainer, to remove the pips, portions, of 
rmln &c. * lumps of sugar are then placed m the 
'takmi • water ^is poured in till the vessel is two- 

ttSXnmiitl 0»„ aw a. fl» 

''‘w'mV” ”£t.t « s»™uy murnl 

in (small decaliters of coloured Bohemian _ glass 

similar to the Mruu in "V 1 ?' . ; Illuy |^ ™ “ 
fmnn nf clear and concentrated .fen up. X ms snup 
h poured into the bowl or istahin, as the case 
urn- be • water is added; the whole is stirred; 
“ml the requisite quantity of ice or snow completes 

l£ \vi'on bowls are used — as they invarinoly aie 
bv the rich at meals, and by the poor at all 
tirnc c die spoons are dipped into the bowl, ami 
r : I Mi » into the month, are replaced 
to keTnvl o\ sherbet. Tims the use of glass 

r*“ K 

-4 »'»r. 

-riwitts 1 |ss iAh"-. fc. 

more prosaic tumbler taking its pLicc, 

Onfkind of sherbet is not a fruit-sirup, hut 
-i • sf • w'lfAr * this is the sherbet ^-beed-niishk^ 

ti» tat » 

a particular kind of willow are dmtideu v.th 
a rather insipid hut grate.nl distillc. 
wa ehis the result. Of this, the Persians mo 
immoderately fond and they ascribe . ««at power 
to it in. the ‘fattening of the ttim. K 
a popular and harmless drmk, and L » 
to^the early morning, not iced, hut si p y 

SW peratoM are very particular as to the w&g 
they drink, and are as great como«M in it 
nq qome Ell lishmen are curious m wines, ihe 

m* »»* ';;,,rSrS 

if possible,: from, a .spring -of _good xepu e kM 

| often. .brought ,long..disto0^ in,; *ps daily tom 

. ' ■*' ""k ... .V.^Ji M nii d iM -'- iN i H ii tv 1 fo ' yahm i . i uinr ■ i !^ ' n Vi. l "rf "' ^ '''.o 
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the favourite spring «f of 'all 

water and plcinau , g/ tl strong drinks 

sorts, it is easy i 0 , forbade Ms followers 

which Mohammed so w n, ^ ;Hld 

to indulge- m, uuikUp | and loathing 

ra=Hrf:^’=- 

:Eina:£is»S5 

above. • ■ 
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-CHAPTER II. 


from the first required ™ seell . .. 

S\ ten j£*t 

ss cS^iy -" d al °; a la 
onl y ff zr. dSSlt^l. /<*» 

? idhiii" from the floor to the spring ot 

^ytftSWS PV - "Pi 

lut ’if sounded with tlie knuckles, it i jvite loun 
to be of a different matcml-soUd moU.^ 

Most men, eF jP eG ,l X re J £ rs t diamonds ; 

Sii&ilSiSr « *%££& 


II? 1’OUE OKAPTEUS. 

The auctioneer looked at Il!rl t into 

mmsMssSimmi 


r e muuwu iAAii*. ow — 

v ^;rr~ ” ■ i. The house was a corner one, 

retiring t ■ ■* • ^ side-street which 

turning a &m\ ^ l \\ lrni dowft this 

r e ct°t lied T T low door at the. further 
extremity <A bouse having a masi ave iron 

Es*srS l s 

Keen that this door, though to outward view 
consisting of nothing stronger than wug w»tf 
massive steel within was, m Met, - !«_ 

,t oor 'Hie idea was an original out. Ou 

brethren who follow the honourable profession 

o bumlary find, wo arc told, little difficulty m 
ihiino Villi mailers of this nature, however 
skilfully constructed and widely adveitised, it 
only they can be secure from interruption. Fhe 

mew fact that safes and strong-worn doors a t 
‘ ahi&yis- to be found inside a building, affords 
to iL burglar this very security. Once within 
■ w ; L th the long hours of night before 

jL'a It is: wrvrk in a hiisurclV" atld 


■ : 


and done, with the long hours oi nigm, 

I him, he' cam g6 .about Ms work m a leisurely and 
: , / n }hc faahio i, with at least a fan chance of 
gtieec But it '(1 xurred to the. auctioneer 

that if the door were made to open duectly 
npan the street, it woiild be extremely dilh- 
, cult for the most daring and experienced cracks- 
man to prosecute to a successful conclusion, 

‘ tkd - mantentary risk of detection, a labour ut 
several hours, requiring fhw employment uf 
numerous tools. Besides nvluck, tlie police /bem^ 
aware* of the existence of the. door, the constable 
■ na the heat was: accustomed to examine it eare- 
: fully whenever m passed ; so that if any attempt 
* fotee it bad been made since the last tu- 
ition, he could not fail to detect the fact 


hn^Softtm Eight 
Con& flTES of Englethorpo ever come 
to the hammer, as sometimes appeared to t = 
luibieman to be a not quite 

it was by no means unlikely-such la the uony 
of fate ---that Mr Cross would wield the g 1 " 
hammer. In this way it happened that tin, 
auctioneer being brought into business contact 
with dealers in precious stones, enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of "ratifying his passion for diamonds at 
a cost which would have astounded the general 
■public wlm are accustomed to shop-window .pnees. 
fife some twenty years, he had «pemled in 
thi way over thirty thousand pounds, and lad 
defined his collection to form a varure for h 
daughter on her marriage, which should at least 
eaual that of any clucliess in the three kingdoms- 
Arid it contributed not a little^ to his gnet, that 
the possibility of her ever coming to wear thorn 
diamonds seemed to be but a very renmk, 
one. 


Bor the protection of the fruits of km first 
hobby, his second had come into play. In bis 
youth, when the choice of a trade or protession 
had been offered to him by Ins father— aho an 
auctioneer with a large busmess-lie had. Reeled 
ed 'cracks*' t to be a mechanical engineer. He had accord 
-lusion at iimly been axrprentieed to an eminent .inn, and 
man to prosecute yu of ! hS ‘gone through the' drudgery exacted from all, 

b!..,..P a T"5 bbvL d thf SiAhBf nf lA distinction of close or moans, who. 


sction,..^^ ; 
diately^ 
sbauctiohc^r'. 


through the doorway 

'"MiW 


ave fo 


had cone through the drmigery 
without distinction of class or means, who enter 
that profession, in which there is no royal rcwl 
to learning. He had developed such, mgenm y 
and ability, that there would have been no diffi- 
nulty about a future partnership, when his father 
died^ suddenly.- It was highly advisable that 
the business, a large and lucrative one. shontd 
he carried on. Young Gro®, with that decision 

of character wbicb. marked bim tnrougn Ine,. 

t instan tly determined to abandon engineering 
i adopt, his fatbeBa trade, wbicli prospered m bis 
,reacied it*} present dimensions. 
[ But be never waited anytbmg ; and lie turned 
* w ” ' >al knowledge .and skill to such 


i His mee 
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purpose by way of recreation, that amongst other 
sources of wealth he was the owner of several 
valuable patents of his own invention. He had 
a small workshop and forge fitted up in the rear 
of his house, and here he was accustomed often 
to occupy himself in the evening and early 
morning. It was his only amusement ,* for of 
books he was wont to say, and believe, that 
they were but the brains of other men, and 
of little use to a man who had brains of Ms 
own. 

, His next proceedings will show how he had 
turned his mechanical genius to account for the 
safe keeping of his diamonds. Any person open- 
ing the drawers in the nest would have found 
them full of old papers, and would also have 
found that they would not come entirely out of 
their places. Opening, however, the third drawer 
from the top, the auctioneer pulled at it strongly, 
until it came out with a sharp snap, exposing 
, the opening into which it fitted. The back of 
this drawer was a movable flap, working on 
hinges, and retained in its place by a powerful 
spring, so that it required a considerable exertion 
of strength to extract the drawer from the nest. 
Putting his hand into the aperture, Mr Cross 
grasped an ix*on semicircular handle which fitted 
into a niche in the wall at the back of the drawers, 
and drew it towards him. As he did so, the 
seeming picture glided noiselessly away, leaving 
its frame suxTomidmg a dark opening. Through 
this he passed into Dvhat was in effect a huge 
inner safe ; a closet about four feet square by six 
in height, lined throughout with inch-thick steel, 
and within that again with four inches of fire- 
resisting composition contained in an iron skin. 
The sliding door was steel, very thick and mas- 
sive, fastening with half-a-dozen spring catches, 
moving in a” groove four inches in depth, and 
absolutely impervious to any one not acquainted 
V' 3 th the machinery. 

Every portion of this latter apparatus had been 
devised and constructed by the auctioneer with 
his own hands, and placed in position by him 
after the safe — made to his order by a famous 
maker — had been set up. The rest was a mere 
matter of stone-masonry, completed by ordinary 
workmen under his own eye ; so that the secret 
was with him alone. Even now the whole has 
not been revealed. Prior to withdrawing the 
, semicircular handle, it was necessary to turn it 
to the right, from a perpendicular to a horizontal 
; position. Unless this were done, the act of puli- 
I ing out the handle set in motion a clockwork 
apparatus, which at the end of thirty seconds 
released, a heavy counterpoise, the effect of which, 
was to close the sliding’ door of the inner safe 
smartly, and to throw out of gear the machinery 
which worked it. It could then only be opened 
by means of a second mechanical .arrangement, 
connected with another handle which was con- 
cealed behind a block of stone in the wadi near 
the roof. ; It is evident that any perron entering 
the safe after opening the door, unless in pos- 
session of the second' part of tide secret, would 
be effectually trapped. His comrades, if any, 
would be unable to deliver him, and he would 
' have to abide an ignominious capture. This 
device ,fche auctioneer considered superior to any 
system of spring-guns or such-like vulgarities, 
which are almost as likely to injure the owner 


as the thief. Against each side of the safe were 
piled ordinary deed-boxes, containing the various 
securities representing the bulk of his fortune ; 
but against the side opposite to the door was an 
iron box weighing perhaps five hundred weight, 
and clamped firmly to the floor. 

The auctioneer knelt down/ and with a small 
key fastened to the handle of the larger one, 
opened the box, disclosing a number of jewel- 
trays. As he lifted them out one after the other, 
the light of the lantern twinkled upon the rare 
and valuable i gems, of all sizes and shapes, which 
lay loose upon the satin cushions. He looked at 
them long and earnestly, counting them over and 
over again, and flashing the more precious of 
them to and fro against the light. ' 

‘ Ay ! ’ he muttered— f all for her— for little 
Amy. What use in them now? It’s all over — 
all over and done with for ever/ But again 
came the thought that if Amy were to become 
a widow, she might wear the diamonds after 
all. 

He closed and locked the box,, rose from his 
knees, and went back to the nest of drawers 
outside. As he forced the handle into its; place, 
the picture reappeared, and the sliding-door shut 
to with a click. Pushing* back the movable flap, 
he insinuated the drawer into its place, replaced 
the papers taken from it, and closed it. Then, 
closing the inner strong-door, he stepped again 
into the street, shutting the outer door alter 
him; and having satisfied himself that it was 
securely dosed, went into the house and to bed, 
where he slept heavily, being quite tired out, 
until nearly ten o’clock in the morning. 

Despite his vigils of the night before, Mr Cross 
was tolerably punctual to Dm eleven o’clock 
appointment at the rooms occupied by Captain 
Ferrard and his wife in Duke Street. That 
gentleman received him with smooth looks and 
fair words, for -it was by no means his cue to 
be the first to quarrel. So he courteously hoped 
that Mr Cross was well, invited Mm to a seat, 
making no allusion to the fact that this was the 
first time they had met since the marriage, 
and then left his visitor to state the reason of 
his call. 

s I in a plain business man, sir/ said the 
auctioneer after a moment or two ; 4 and I ’ye got 
little time to spare, so I 'll come to the point at 
once. It seems, from what my daughter told me 
last night, that you and she don’t get on quite so 
well together as you should. 5 

£ Av, ay!’ said the captain carelessly. The 
demon within him was being aroused. He had 
not the slightest intention of allowing this 
tradesman to lecture liim. The latter waited 
lor some further remark, but none came. 

c That isn’t as it should be between man and 
wife, you know/ said he at last, somewhat 
nonplussed. 

£ X ’ll be as plain with you, Mr Cross, as you 
can possibly be with me,’ said the captain, turning 
round suddenly so as to face Ms visitor. dMy 
wife has been complaining to you, it seems. Well, 
I suppose we have our trifling disagreements, 
like other couples, and scarcity, of money does 
not tend to sweeten the temper— does it? I quite 
agree with you that this is not as it should be ; 
but then, how few things are 1 Am I to suppose 
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f .ins 5 , and laughed at when your back was turned. 

these things are clone in the green tree of 
method, what may not he looked for in the dry 
of substance 1 ; And sure it is that we find very 
queer things indeed in that dry of substance, and 
prove for ourselves how the Art of Oonveraa- ! 
lion is reduced to its primitive elements, which 
few give themselves the trouble to embellish, and 
fewer still to perfect. " 

To begin at the beginning, haw seldom people 
pay undivided attention to the conversation on 
hand, and how often their thoughts wander and 
stray everywhere but where they should he ! 
The most absurd, the most trivial, thing distracts j 
them. A spider on the wall breaks the thread of j 
an enthralling narrative, and a butterfly on the 
lawn breaks into the gravest, or the most poetic, : 
talk as ruthlessly as the proverbial hull’ smashes 
into the proverbial china-shop. Another alumnus 
in the same school, though of a different class, 
will not let you speak without interruption. 
Like a cockerel, spurring and springing at its 
brother, this kind dashes at yon with an answer 
before you have half stated your case. ‘You 
mean this % * he says, performing that feat called 
4 taking the words ou t of your mouth.’ And 
forthwith he begins his refutation of that which 
you have not said and probably had no inten- 
tion of saying. Another will not wait until you 
have finished. His words cross and intermingle 
with yours in hopeless confusion of both sound 
and sense. You both speak together, and neither 
listens to the other — you, because you ‘have the 
floor,’ and he, because he wishes to have it. 
Cunvonsiiion with sin.li is impossible. It is 
a battle of words — mere words— like a heap of 
loose stones shot pell-mell out of a cart ; and not 
that orderly interchange of ideas which is what 
true conversation should be. 

Others, cousins-gemmu to these, interfere in 
talk with which they have no business. They 
do not join in ; thus enlarging the basis and 
enriching the superstructure ; but they break in 
with something quite irrelevant, destroying the 
most interesting discussion bn the most puerile 
pretence, as a leather whisk might knock down a 
•Sevres vase. ■ This form of bad-breeding is much 
in use among women when they are jealous, and 
want to make themselves unpleasant to each 
other. The poet or the lord, the bishop or the 
general, that grand name or this great fortune 
--•the man who is the feminine cynosure and 
whose attention confers distinction — is talking 
to some one singled out from the rest. He 
has to be detached and made to transfer 
himself. Accordingly, one of the boldest of 
the discontented outsiders goes up to the charge, 
and in the midst of a talk on literature, art, 
polities, on his travels or her experiences, cuts 
in with a question about the ' next flower- 
show or the last murder ; with 'Who? What? 
When? How? no nearer to the subject on hand 
than the moon is near to Middlesex. This is an 


in which education and refinement would- fain 
confine itvVvy§|g . IgtAhv '' " A . . AT : AAA 

Sometimes vour interlocutor is a mother 
' abnormally occupied with her children, and 
undue for two consecutive minutes to free her 


thoughts from the petty details .of their lives. 
She does not even pretend to listen to what 
you are saying. All the time yon are speaking, 
her eyes are wandering about the room, to make 
sure that Tom is not forgetting . Ms manners, 
and that Jane is not making holes in hers — that 
Frank is where be should he, and Sarah not 
where she should not be — that Edith is not 
talking too much, and that Charley is not talking 
too little : it does not matter what she is anxious 
about, seeing that if it be not one thing it will 
be another. And you need not be offended, nor 
take her ' inattention as a slight special to your- 
self. The Golden-mouthed himself could not fix 
her thoughts, wandering as they always are over 
the pathless spaces of her maternal fear. She is 
one of the most disagreeable of the whole tribe 
of the conversational awkward-squad. You have 
nothing for it but to stop dead— in the midst 
of a sentence, if need be — until she lias brought 
her roving eyes back to the point which pre- 
supposes attention, and appears to be conscious 
that you are speaking to her. 

Others yawn in your face with frank and 
undisguised weariness ; and some put up the 
transparent screen of a fan or two lingers ; others, 
again, make that constrained grimace which 
accompanies the eating and the swallowing of the 
yawn, and think that their sudden gulp and 
hesitation will pass imobsorved. Some give 
wrong answers, with their eyes fixed on yours, 
as if listening devoutly to all you say, ami 
absorbed in your emi.versution. They have 
mastered this part of the form, and can' look as 
if drinking in to the last verbal drop* The 
reality is analogous to that condition of Baron 
Mmichhaiuenb horse with which we arc all fami- 
liar, and which we express by the ph. raw : 'Going 
in at one ear and out by another. 5 One who 
had learned this art of looking attention without 
giving it, once fell into a pit whence was no 
possible extraction. ‘Do you call gentlemen in 
England It? 1 said an English-speaking German 
who thought his sweet companion, had been, 
entirely interested in hid talk. . Her eyes— and j 
what eyes they were ! — had been all lie- could 1 
desire — fixed, listening, interested. Meanwhile, 
her ears had been occupied elsewhere. At her 
back, on the ottoman where she was sitting, 
was being carried on a conversation in. which 
she was deeply interested. Before her y at her 
German, labouring heavily among the stiff clay- 
clods of hid imperfect English. Her answer to 
his remark betrayed the absence of the mind 
underneath all the steadfastness of her bewil- 
dering eyes. ‘Do you call gentlemen in England 
It? 5 lie/ repeated with mingled reproach, sorrow, 
and — enlightenment, That random answer to 

his previous question cost her the offer of a spray 
of orange blossom— and him the pain of its 
refusal. ' 

Beyond those rudiments comes the higher art 
reaching into grace, . and needing enlightened 
intelligence for its perfection. The section which 
we have been considering belongs only to the 


sonal decoration, or hia hideous idol for repre- 
senfcative art. Beyond tie good-breeding of 
attention comes the supreme art, we had almost, 
said the science of convasaiioa— af all things. 
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in my power, with a little money and some old 
.clothes, ; v . 

When I asked him what he intended to do 
for the future, lie said that if he could only get 
a decent outfit and a few pounds for travelling 
expenses, he had an opening in Paris that would 
soon put him on his legs again. It so happened 
that I knew slightly two or three men who had 
been in the, same regiment with this individual; 
and of these there was one who was very well 
off* I therefore wrote out an appeal for the 
poor fellow, sent it to the different parties ; and 
was greatly pleased when I found that instead of 
1 realising, as I had hoped, some ten or fifteen : 
pounds, the contributions sent me came to up- 
wards of thirty pounds. With this money- 1 first | 
got the unfortunate man a fairly good outfit of j 
clothes, and then made over to him the balance 
left, about six pounds, to use as he liked. He 
was exceedingly grateful ; and asked me to 
express his thanks to those who had responded 
so generously to my letters. It was about a 
fortnight after I had met him on the Marylebone 
Road "that he called to bid me farewell, and to 
thank me again for all I had done, which, after 
all, was merely having written some 'half-dozen 
letters, and taken a little trouble in getting his 
clothes as good and as cheap as I could. He 
told me that he was leaving for Paris that 
evening. 

, For five or six months I neither saw nor heard 
anything about him. At the end of that time 
I received a note from this individual, telling me 
he was in London, saying he would "like to see 
me, and giving me his address at a respectable 
hotel near Leicester Square. I wrote an answer ; 
and as I happened to be going into the neigh- 
bourhood, called at the . hotel, intending to leave 
it there. But as the waiter told me that the 
gentleman was at home, and was then writing 
in the coffee-room, I went there, and found my 
former acquaintance, who seemed delighted to 
see me. He had evidently prospered since I last 
saw him. He was well, if perhaps somewhat 
flashily dressed ; had what seemed to be a valu- 
able pin in his neck-scarf, _ a thick gold chain 
from one waistcoat pocket to another, and two . 
or three rings on his fingers. He looked more 
like a Frenchman . than "an Englishman ; and 
would certainly have passed a better muster 
at B rebant’s or in the Cafe du Udder than lie 
could have done in a London club. But wliut 
showed more plainly than anything else that lie 
had done, well, and what pleased me greatly, was 
that he there and then pulled out a roll of bank- 
notes and insisted upon repaying me what I had 
collected for him from his former friends. It 
was in vain that I protested that those gentlemen 
had parted with their money as a gift and not 
as a loan ; that I did not know where to find 
them at present ; and that I begged lie would 
not think of repaying me the small portion I had 
contributed to the amount. Ho ; nothing would 
serve him but to make me take the money and 
to give it back as best I could to those who had 
assisted him in his great distress. 

As a matter of course, I was very curious to 
know by what means he had, in some measure at 
anyrafce, recovered his position in the world ; or 
how he had managed to fill his empty purse. But 
to all my questions he gave the most evasive 


answers. Remembering what Iris pursuits fused 
to be long ago, I felt certain that he had got 
into some lucky . vein of play or of betting, and 
that he was making a living either by cards 
or on the racecourse. But after a few days* 
observation of what he did, I was sure that 
I was labouring under a mistake. Just at that 
time of the year several of our great race-meet- | 
ings were in full. swing; but lie never went | 
near any of them ; nor did he ever attempt to 
go back amongst the men who had been his 
companions long ago. I offered to get his name 
put down as an honorary or visiting member of 
one or two good clubs; biifc he invariably declined. 
When he asked me, as he often did, to dine 
with Mm, it was always at one, or other of the 
best foreign restaurants in London, When I 
called on him at his hotel, he seemed to be 
always busy either writing or receiving letters. 
One night I looked him up about eleven p.m. on 
my way back from the theatre. But they told 
me at the hotel he always went out between 
nine and ten p.at, and seldom * came back 
before the small-hours of the morning. 

In London, a busy man has little or no time 
to think of any one’s affairs except his own ; but 
I confess that this gentleman used often to puzzle 
me not a little. His seeming prosperity in money 
matters as compared with his former circum- 
stances, and the singular life he led, caused me 
often to wonder what were the sources whence 
he derived his income, my curiosity being not a 
little increased by his evident desire to keep me 
in the dark as to the truth of the case. But 
the solution of a difficult social problem almost 
invariably comes to hand when least expected, 
and this case was no exception to the rule. 

1 had not seen my friend for some two or 
three weeks, when I "received a note, asking me 
to call upon him, as he had met with a bad 
accident and was confined to his bed. I accord- 
ingly went to see him ; and found that lie had 
slipped upon the street, hacj^ujurcrl his knee 
somewhat severely, and was suffering great pain, 
lie had called in a surgeon, who had" ordered the 
most perfect rest for at least ton clays or a 
fortnight ; and having no other friend in London 
of whom he could ask a favour, he. begged me to 
help him in certain matters of business which 
could not be neglected. As a matter of course, 

I offered to be of any service I could to him ; 
and he said Ilia t the first favour he would ask of 
me was to go to a small news-agent near Soho . 
Square and ask for any letters directed to ‘T. I). ; 
to be left till called ford . 

I did so; and found t there four letters so 
addressed, all bearing French post-marks, and 
took them to him at the hotel Fie opened 
them with evident eagerness, and read them 
with an anxiety which he could not disguise from 
me, although he very evidently tried lus best, 
to do so. The contents of these communications 
seemed to give him great annoyance. After . a 
short time, during which, he seemed deep in 
thought, he wrote out a curious, mysterious 
advertisement, such as we read almost every day . 
in the ‘ Agony column 5 of the Times , and asked 
pm to get it Inserted in three of the chief morn- 
ing papers. I read what he had written, and 
wondered not a little what he meant. In the 
advertisement, ‘ Adventure ’ was requested to 
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IT' J them with heh eagerness ; and again 

11 ° t Zo t torn which ho asked me to post for 
wrote two httoi-s ,m trust the people of 

1H11 emde d . iq <*£ k= This went 

the 1Dtc Vh-th hr On one occasion, he took 
of theaters 1 hr mglrt him a dra t 

from a Paris hank u Pf or^ order? 

hundred pounds P^W^to T «, 1 mm, ^ ^ 

He indorsed m 00 I / * h, h identic saw llmt 
I t° r wuot'onlT nulled" as to what his’ mysterious 

1 wa- *a*s 

■ 'sarS’W-s* - wsras 

call his confession to me. 

* < For some time past,’ he began, f ha\o seen 
that vou wonder what my business is, and wl y 
I am so mysterious with regard to what I do 
j^f|^ ffS: I wild now make a 

Hlfl hum °told me that .some two or three 
rears previously, he. had got into what he called 
?SIlmuamess’ - 1 Park lb had somehow 
got mixed up with a gang ot eard-sharpem with- 
out knowing to what an extent they earned 0 
their dishonest practices, and had so fe w- 
promieed .himself, that the French police luff 
him afc.rt’ipPbSflty- They k a ’X however, let 
him off, holding over him the power they had 
to prosecute kirn at any future time, should they 
think he deserved it. But they made certain 
conditions with Mm; and these were, that he 
„hould go to London, and furnish them from 
time to 'time with all, the information he could 
gather respecting certain receivers of goods, stolen 
in. France, who resided in. this metropolis. In 
ortter to do this the more effectually, he had 
„i imaged not only to get acquainted with the 
leaders of a" gang which worked for their friends 
in Faria, hut he had also got himself received 
- — of them, and used to go to their meetings 
every night The work, ms he told me, 
... -i--* ^pleasant, 'hut 'ft was — *“ 
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Lost humble kind. M a large room beyond Jm, 
there were seated six or seven men, vim vac 
not hy any means all of the same type. Two. 01 ‘ 
three were evidently Frenchmen, and were talking 
,, reth ; with the usual volubility of Uieir nafion. 
The rest were scattered here and there. All w ere 
smokin'*. Some had cups of tea or coffee before 
them whilst others seemed to be indulging m 
spirits- end-water. My companion was greet* 1 by 
aU present as a friend they had been waxtog 
for ami were glad to see. He introduced m to 
the party assembled as ‘one ot us, just come 
from Paris.’ No questions were- asked, nor, 
beyond, one or two civil inquiries, was any par- 
ticular notice taken of me. I was asked what 
I would drink, offered my choice of cigars or 
cigarettes; and then the Electing commenced to 
rlfonmefis rn fin informal hind of manner, the busi- 
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that in cases of clever ‘ plants/ the former -were 
inn eli more to he feared. . 

‘You never know/ said one Englishman pre- 
sent, with* a round oath, ‘where or when you may 
come across those horrible French spies. Why, 
we might have here, in the very midst of us, 
some one who is in their pay . 7 

I thought to myself how little these fellows 
knew that my friend who had introduced me 
into the room belonged to the very tribe whom 
they feared so much. But of the United States 
they spoke in the highest terms ; or in very much 
the same manner that an artisan who could not 
earn the wherewith to pay for dry bread in this ! 
country, might praise some place in the Ear West j 
where industry was certain to gain an honest j 
living. From what I gathered, it would seem that 
whenever a robbery on a large scale is carried 
out, the first object of those concerned is to get 
‘the swag’ out of the country as soon as possible. ' 
Thus, the produce of a plunder in Paris is almost 
invariably taken to London, and vice versa. If 
the thieves can so arrange beforehand as to get 
away from where the theft has been committed 
within a few hours of the completion of their 
handiwork, they believe themselves to be all but 
safe, or at least the chances are about five to one 
in their favour. If they have the luck to get clear 
of Europe and safely land in America, the chances 
are that they will, get clear altogether, realise 
a good price "for their plunder, and make things, 
p h - asan t all round. The United States, as I said 
before, is a capital country to go to ; but South 
America is still better. In neither of these parts 
are many questions asked ; but in the latter 
country the prices given are higher than in the 
north, and sales are more readily effected. . In 
London, the market for jewelry is by no means 
good ; for, as a rule, the stones have to be taken 
out of the setting ; and the latter has to be 
secreted or instantly melted, else the police are 
pretty certain to get scent of the affair. 

It must not be thought that those composing 
the very singular company amongst whom X 
found * myself were at all in the burglar line. 

I don’t believe that there was a single house- 
breaking implement to be found amongst them. 
From all I gathered,, they were the receivers, 
ami not the actual robbers, of valuable goods. 
They talked together of their common pursuit 
much in the same manner that so many brokers 
might converse respecting the fluctuations of the 
Stock Exchange, or a party ox farmers might 
give their opinions respecting the coming corn 
or other crops. What ' surprised me most was 
the manner in which the company, one and all, 
spoke of what they called their £ business/ as if it 
was of the most legitimate kind ; and I feel certain 
that they would have resented warmly the words 
of any one who threw the shadow of a donut upon 
the propriety of their occupation. In what they 
said of things in general, they all appeared to be 
very much of the same way of thinking ; or, at any- 
rate, they expressed themselves as holding very 
much the same views. On one subject only did I 
hear strong language expressed, and that was when 
one of thon— ■ who, from what he said, seemed 
to t have come from France very recently— gave 
an account of the manner in which the Paris 
detectives had found out a certain robbery, and 
had brought those who had perpetrated the same 


to justice. For individuals in the pay of the 
police, or rather who belonged to the aifme, to 
disguise themselves and mix with the individual 
who were more or less ‘ wanted/ they regarded 
as ‘low 5 and ‘sneaking’ in the extreme. They 
were unanimous in their opinion that if the 
French system of detecting robberies was ever 
introduced into England, this ‘would no longer’ - 
—as one of the party expressed himself— ‘be a 
country for any honest man to live in . 5 

HIN T S'- FOB IIO USE W I YE & 

So much information about everything is now 
so easily obtainable, that there is little excuse for 
enduring many of the small domestic worries to 
which housekeepers and others are often subjected. 
Why, for instance, need any one be inconvenienced 
by damp cupboards, when we read that a bowl 
of quicklime placed therein, will speedily absorb 
the moisture ? Some of us are nervous about beds 
not being well aired, and yet -we have only to fill 
a large stone bottle with boiling water and put 
it into ^ the bed, pressing the bolster and pillows 
round it in a heap. By this simple contrivance, it 
is comforting to learn, no one need fear giving 
a friend a clamp bed, even if this is done only 
once a fortnight. 

Flies are a familiar nuisance ; but we are told 
of a foreign remedy in laurel oil, which, better 
than glass ily- catchers and others, will not only 
rid us of these posts, but preserves looking- 
glasses and picture-frames when coated with it* 
Jane the ‘help’ should derive satisfaction from 
the assurance that beetles , may be effectually got 
rid of by sprinkling unco or tv ire on the floor 
a mixture of pure 4 carbolic acid and water, oi;e 
part to ten. 

It is not frequenters of restaurants only who 
wonder why the simple precaution of throwing 
red pepper pods or a few pieces of charcoal into 
the pan — said to prevent odours from boiling- 
ham, cabbage, &e. — is not oftener observed. 
Cooks are further reminded that in roasting meat, 
salt should not be put upon the joint before it 
is put in the oven, as suit extracts the juice ; and 
that lime-water will improve the condition of old 
potatoes in boiling. 

Eggs could be purchased with greater confidence 
if the German method of preserving them by 
means of silicate of soda was generally . 'followed. 

A small quantity of the clear sirup solution is 
smeared over the. surface of the shell. On drying, 
a thin, hard, glassy film remains, which serves 
as an admirable protection and substitute for wax, 
oil, gums, &c. 

Economy in housekeeping would he facilitated 
by the. better observance of want are known in 
common parlance as ‘wrinkles . 5 For example, 
why purchase inferior nutmegs, when their quality 
can be tested by pricking them with a pin? If 
they are good, the oil will instantly spread around 
the" puncture. It is 'worth recollecting that bar- j 
soap should be cut into square pieces, and put 
in a dry place, as it lusts better after shrinking. 

If we wish to keep lemons fresh for some time 
we have only to place them in a jar of water and 
change it every 3110m in g. In selecting flour, we 
are advised to look to the colour. If it is white 
with a yellowish straw-colour lint, we should buy # 
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material. Allow it to remain so until drj . 

A better plan for removing grease-spot* tlian 
1 hv applying 1 ' a liot iron is to rub m some spnit 
Sf wine Ivitb the hand until the grease is brought 
to powder, and there will be no .trace ot it. 
EviSt schoolboy is not aware that, ink-spot* can 
be removed from the leaves of books by using 
' a solution of oxalic acid m water ; nor does every 
housemaid know tlmt ‘spots M °?f P.!' T ir jj. 
from varnished furniture by rubbing it uith spun 

°* llieTlaVueit-y of cane-chair bottoms can be 
restored by washing the ■ cane with, soap and 
water until it is well soaked, and then drying 
thoroughly in the air, after which they will 
become as fight and firm as new, it none of. the 
canes are broken. , . 

; Marks on. tables caused by leaving hot jugs, or 
j v,l a tcs there will disappear wider the soothing 
influence of lamp-oil well rubbed in with . a soli 

V cloth, finishing with a little spirit of wine w 
eau-de-Cologne rubt d dry with anolhei chitu. 
When the white pianoforte keys become ditool- 
cured, we should remove the iron!', door, tali, 
and slip of wood just over them; then hit up 
each key separately from the front— ao not take 

V them out-and rub the keys with a white cloth 
slightly damped with cold water, and to oil 
with a cloth slightly warm. Should the keys 
b© sticky, first damp the cloth with a little 

* spirit of wine or gin. Soap or ^ashmg-ppwaer 
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Bins sits upon her nest all day, 

; Secure amid the toiling din. 

. Of serpent belts that coil and pi aft 
And, moaning, ever twist and spin, 

y\ r hat cares she for the noise and whir 
Of clanking hammers sounding near f 
: A mother’s heart lias lifted her 
, ' Beyond a single touch of fear. 

Beneath her, throbbing anvils shout, 

And lift their voice with ringing peal, 
While engines groan and toss about , . 

Their tentacles of gleaming steel. 

Around her, plates of metal, smote _ 

And beat upon by clutch and strain, 

Take shape beneath the grasp of Thought-— 

■ . The mute Napoleon of the bram. 

She, caring in nowise for this, 

But, as an anxious mother should, 

Breams of a certain coming bliss 
The rearing of her callow brood. . 

Thou little rebel, thus to fly 

The summer shadows of the trees, 

The sunlight of the gracious sky, . • 

The tender toying of the breeze. 

: ‘What made time leave thy leafy home, 

The deep hid shelter of the tree, 

The sounds of wind and stream, and com© 
To where all sounds are strange to th.ee x 

' Than wilt not answer anything ; ;. 

; * d : fmrrv these are far: away 
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the known flora of Ms native land. His neigli- 
SOME CHEERING ASPECTS OF hours deride Mm, are doubtful of h is sanity, and 
- MORTALITY. think Ms life a sad warning to the peasant 

When eminent men die, we are accustomed to lads around who may show signs of leaving the 
say that the world has lost something ; that their beaten path of the monotonous life their fathers 
country or party is poorer ; that none are left to trod. ‘ Unmindful of scorn, in defiance of fate, he 
All their place, and other such expressions. But goes forward in the* thorny path lie lias chosen 
very seldom do we hear it said that the world lor himself, gaining knowledge that is quite new, 
gains when great men die ; yet we have no making discoveries that were reserved for such 
hesitation in saying that the world often gains as he, and at last becomes possessed of an her- 
more by the death of leading men than it would barium famous for containing specimens .to be 
do by their living indefinitely, or even much found in no other. All the while he is unheard 
Beyond ‘the allotted span. 5 Again, it is not our of, or heard of unfavourably ; but when he grows 
'custom to look forward to the clqy of our own old, and,, tottering on the brink of the grave, 
fcleath as a gain either to ourselves or the world, hands over his precious scraps to the nearest 
We somehow think that no one could exactly fill university, lie becomes famous. A coterie of 
4 our shoes or act the part we have doin' ; but as appreciative men in far-away London collect 
I a matter of fact, our shoes may be better filled something to relieve his pressing necessities, 
^and our part better acted by the generation which and — the matter ends. But he dies, .and then 
| follows. This fact ought to humble us a bit ; the world gains— not the blood and toil stained 
I and perhaps we need humbling, for there is herbarium, but the stimulating example of a 
|jhst the trace of a tendency among moderns to hero’s life, which, though it repelled the youth 

' underrate the men who have immediately pre* of Ms own time and district, becomes a burning 

ceded them, or who may be going off the far and a shining light to lighten the path and fire 
' end of the stage as we take our places at the the noble ambition of every youth who reads 
near. the story of the heroic struggles which bore 

Noble lives have often been spent to little him above the swamping waves of prejudice, of 
purpose so far as their contemporaries were com poverty, and of scorn. 

ccrned. The fact is, 4 No man is a he.ro to Ms When that amiable young man the Prince 

valet, 5 nor is any man La prophet in his own Imperial fell, done to death by Zulu assegais, 
country; 5 and as ‘distance lends enchantment to there arose from nearly every heart in the civil* 

the view/ it is only when the world’s best men iscd world a sigh of* sympathy for his bereaved 

■ have been hid from sight in the greedy grave, mother, and a tear was dropped by many, as 
that their influence has been felt in all its power, they thought of the far-reaching possibilities 
We are apt to hold even the oldest and best blotted out by African savages. Let who can. 
of our contemporaries in light esteem ; but we doubt that that tragedy saved a whole nation 
* reverence the ancients. Nay, many of earth’s of men, perhaps for generations, from a host of 
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good men should be removed to allow of tht hil tim ^ FrenchmeA rea a y to aeknowieiteo 

World’s progress— mucli more bad men, pc- c y ,-. ’ * rnf) •>-,•> epoimli in Europe- lor bo ,.h , 

ifthey wield a far-reaching iniluen.ee. Ot no men eac h other, and to 

h this more true than ot statesmen. \Micn in to tl»\ .J? but friendly greetings, 

Europe one man once heads a party, he ^Fot hmturih ' nwgovernment has sowu evil 

; lead.® while he lives Tte wld would Tox ■ wtow* , ^ ^ ^ tt is a race 

not suffer item tins, if the leaders of partes wild se d uu n . -IW lmder a sense of wrong, and 
ihmove as the world moves; but they are- apt to 01 rJpnrdirmlv Were men to live for 

lag behind. When this is the evefVre memortesho live for ever, Ireland 

: a t?ntiv occurring— a country may be brought to e\u*, umo uc Bit hr bib justice is 

Cvlry brink °of revolutionary overthrow. At never weald be paufiei AJ' ^ 

times, nations and dynasties . have been saved, bu o tloce j n ^hose breast the sense of- 
simply because death stepped m and removed the n removing developed into fury* 

offie with Which the body-politic threatened Jlhbe 1 extiivui^d 

to come into collision. . . f • ; ™ e 0 f time, the animosities between land- 

thMfK^ofX mZ &%t ihd mi tenantwill.be buried. Death * hnal 
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Oftener, men hold upon a course that everybody . .. . , . ... .... .. .. . 

but themselves sees is wrong, believing it to be j MEAD AND STEE A IL 

risht * but it is only prejudice that blinds them. ^ x 

This "is very apt to be true of us all ^hen chapter xxxvin.— wHiiirnuNi^. 

once me have chosen -our vmy, ire ‘genera y ttatithtgh was a'hvavs effusive in her mil- 
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than ordinarily strong-minded man has courage Aear . mi if you had not come twdpSf* 1 
to think for himself, and even goes the length ot Ur& t0 Willowmere, or sent for you. 
acting for himself ; but such cases are compara- , , " M to have come, at the proper moment, 
lively rare, Were raen «td, f« « then-whe» you wanted tM I 
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or, it is. doubtful if they would have Philip and his uncle.’ , 
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BY MEAD AND STREAM. 


‘ Has any tiling particular happened?’ 

‘We don’t know yet, dear ; that is what vexes 
us. Philip has not been here for — oh, ever so 
long ; and such strange things are being said about 
them in the city, that a friend of mine 5 (a pretty 
simper here) ‘considered it to be his;.' duty- to 
come out expressly to tell me and ask if I knew 
anything . 3 

‘But what is being said and who has told 
you ? 5 inquired Madge, still undisturbed, and even 
inclined to smile, having experience in the young 
lady’s way of revelling in exaggerations on the 
most trivial occasions. 

‘ Alfred— that is Mr Crowell, you know . 3 

The correction was made with a little self- 
conscious smile, as if she were saying : ‘Of course 
you know . that I have the right to call him 
.Alfred.’ "■ 

Madge bowed. 

‘Well, Alfred tells me that people are saying 
that Mr Shield’s great fortune is a great bubble 
swindle; and something about bulls and bears, 
that I don’t understand y and that poor Philip 
will never be able to meet the engagements he 
has made in the belief that this man possessed 
millions. He has been dreadfully deceived ; but 
nobody will believe that ; and Philip will have to 
suffer all the blame, because the thing has been so 
cunningly done that nobody can touch Mr Shield. 
He is not a partner, and is in no way responsible 
for what Philip said or did. ... It is perfectly 
frightful, and has made me so nervous that I really 
don’t know what I am -doing ever since Alfred 
went away. Alfred is so generous and so brave 
— lie has gone to search for Philip, and see if 
any tiling can be done i to help him out of the 
mess,’ . 

Making all allowance for probable and pos- 
sible exaggerations, this news was startling, and 
'it was rendered more so by the excited inier- 
3 rational manner in which it was conveyed. 
But it obtained additional significance when she 
remembered what Philip himself had said of his 
worries, and what had passed between her 
and Mr Beecliam. Ho doubt, Philip, desiring 
to spare her anxiety, had made too little of 
Ills difficulties, had avoided details, and left her 
.to believe that they were only of such a nature 
as to involve temporary embarrassment, which 
could be overcome by coolness and resolution. 
Alfred Crowell, being under no constraint, had 
blurted out the truth— -or rather, he had found 
the rumours of such importance as to induce 
him to make a special journey to Bingsford 
to inquire into their truth. That lie should 
make the rumours an excuse for an extra visit 
to his betrothed was out of the question. He 
came and went at will. 

If it were true, then, that Philip had fallen 
into or been led into such desperate trouble, 
what was she to think of Mr Beecham’s assur- 
ances that no harm should come to Mm? And 
she had pledged herself to remain silent ! 


These things passed through her mind , as the 
panorama of a whole life appears in one picture 
to the eyes of a man who is drowning. But 
with the! same rapidity came the suggestion of 
what should be done. 

‘ You ought to seek the advice of your father* 
The voice was a little husky, but the manner 
was decisive. 

Miss Hadleigh moved her hands — they were 
neat hands, and she was fond of displaying’ 
them — gently upward and stared in despondent 
astonishment 

‘We dare not speak to papa about anything 
connected with Mr Shield. You can’t know 
how badly papa lias been treated by him, or 
you would never think of such a thing. 5 

* Then I must do it 5 

She rose and made a pace towards the door 
as she spoke. 

‘ Oh, you must not do it, dear, for your own 
sake l 5 cried Miss Hadleigh, alarmed at the idea 
of anybody venturing to . speak to her father 
on a subject which he had absolutely forbidden 
to be mentioned. ‘ You will bring ns all into 
trouble if von do. You do know that papa did 
not want Philip to have any dealings with this 
dreadful person, and Philip would take his own. 
way. You could not expect papa to be pleased 
with his disobedience; and you cannot expect 
him to be ready to give advice now, when his 
former advice was neglected. If you have any 
notion of papa’s way, you must understand that 
he would only be angry, and say that he spoke 
at the right time, and it was no use speaking 
now. 5 

‘I shall not bring any trouble upon you/ said 
Madge quietly ; ‘ and although I see how unplea- 
sant the subject must be to your father, I wish 
to speak to him. Do not be afraid, Beatrice. 5 

She took Miss Iiudleigh’s hand in both her 
o wn and looked kindly in the tin shed face.^ But 
although MBs Hadleigh was afraid of her father, 
she could not endure to be assured by another 
that she need not he so. Consequently, her 
shoulders went up, and her chin went up, and 
her brows came down a little, whilst her tone 
became slightly supercilious. 

‘ Oh, it is not on my own account that I advise 
you not to speak to him about this most painful 
business. I was thinking of you; fox 4 it will be 
a little awkward if you make him angry and 
refuse to help Philip, even when he has got rid 
of this most extremely disagreeable relative. But 
of course -you can please yourself. I do not think 
my brother will be grateful to you afterwards, 
when he learns how careful I was to warn you. 

. . . Shall I inquire where papa is 1* 

‘If you please/ said Madge, attempting to 
smile ; ‘but you arc not to be vexed with me,, 
Beatrice. 5 

‘Hot at all, dear/ was the response, in a slightly 
hysterical note, as the bell was rung with 
emphasis; ‘my anxiety is entirely to save you 

must risk that. 5 ' > ; ^ • ' . 

The servant who answered Miss ■•Hadleigl/s 
summons informed her that Mr. Hadleigh was 
in tlie library, r ■' a 1 A. : ■■■.■': wr AvAf wAt". A . r 
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ELECTRICITY FOR EOTHIEG ! 


. ‘ If ifc is to serve you, have no hesitation in 
asking* 3 /ibcyfCbviMy 

‘It will * he a great service to me, because it 
will add very much to my happiness and to 
Philip’s. I know — I have been told by yourself 
and others — that your relations with Mr Shield 
were of an unpleasant nature. 3 

As she made an awkward pause, he bowed his 
head slightly, and the cold expression was begin- 
ning to appear on his face again. Her voice 
was not quite so. steady as at first when she 
continued : 

‘ Well, will you prove to me that there was 
something more than a mere good-natured desire 
to please, when you said that you were ready to 
do anything for me? Will you agree to forget, 
or forgive, whatever misunderstandings there 
were between you in the past, and consent to offer 
your hand in friendship to your wife’s brother ? 3 
♦ Mr Hadleigh stood quite still and silent for 
a little. Whatever surprise or displeasure he 
might be feeling, there was no indication of either 
on his face. He was again the hard stern man 
he appeared to the people around him. Madge 
did not like this change, and became pale as she 
remembered the terrible charge which was laid | 
against him. She almost trembled with fear lest 
she should find ifc true ; and then there was a 
flush of anger with herself for pitying one who 
could be so heartlessly cruel, 

‘‘Do you know the man? 5 lie asked quietly 
. by- and- by. 

' ‘ Y es ; I have met, him. 3 
‘And like him? 3 

‘I do; and believe hint to be our friend, no 
matter what may lie said about him/ Even in 
her present excitement she was surprised at the 
singular coincidence in the nature of the ques- 
tions asked by Mr Bcecliam and Mr Hadleigh 
about her acquaintance with them, 

‘Is ifc at bis suggestion that you have made 
this .proposal to me ? 5 • 

‘He is entirely ignorant that I bad any such, 
intention/ 

‘And if you had told him, he would have 
scoffed at the idea that I was capable of saying — 
even for your sake— -Yes ; l am ready to give him 
my hand in all friendliness, if lie is willing to 
accept it/; The sad smile which lightened and 
softened bis features appeared again. ‘Have I 
satisfied you that I am ready to do anything for 
you ? 5 

She was astounded by his sudden change of 
manner and ready consent to become reconciled 
to his enemy. Then* her face brightened, and 
there, was something approaching to an hysterical 
note of joy in her voice as she exclaimed : ‘ Then 
you are innocent 1 It is not true that you had 
any part in the ruin of his friend " George 
Laurence — ifc is not true that you had anything 
to clo with the report off Mr Shield’s marriage 
which destroyed my mother’s happiness ! Oh, I 
am glad— glad and grateful 1 3 
And in the impulse of her gladness, she would 
have, clasped his hands ; but he looked startled 
and drew back, as a guilty man might do. Her 
astonishment took another turn: was it possible 
that he yielded so readily to her proposal because 
he wished to make atonement for* the past? . 

recovered Mi a self instantly, and took her 

hand. 


‘ I see, Miss Heath cote, that Mr Shield has told 
you his version of these unhappy events, 3 lie said 
anxiously ; Valid in justice to myself, I must tell 
you mine/ 

ELECTRICITY FOR NOTHING 1 

We recently received an invitation to witness, 
in London, a new. method of producing elec- 
tricity for lighting and other purposes ‘free of j 
cost/ The announcement that anything, with | 
the exception, perhaps, of the air we breathe, j 
can in these clays be had for nothing, tempted 
us without delay to pay a visit to 31 Lombard 
Street, where, at the offices of Mr II. A. Fergusson, 
the new system was to be seen at work. Here j 
we found a number of the now familiar incan- j 
descent globes dispersed about a large room, j 
together with some small motors for driving 
sewing-machines, &c., the whole or any number of 
which could be put into operation by the turn 
of various switches. These lamps and motors | 
all derived their electrical energy from a primary 
battery contained in a cupboard. Upon looking 
into this cupboard, we saw a number of wooden 
trays, lined with sheet-copper, piled one above 
the other like a nest of drawers ; and we were 
told that each tray represented one cell of, the 
battery. Further examination showed that the 
constituents of each cell were a plate of zinc, 
placed horizontally above a dark layer of oxide of 
copper in a solution of caustic potash, Coming 
to the question of cost, or rather of alleged 
: freedom from cost, we learned that the cells were 
easily charged in the first instance, and that 
I when once charged, would remain without atten- 
tion for ufc least a month. During this time the j 
battery would furnish a current, * In the process,; i 
the copper would be gradually exhausted ; but by 
a simple operation, could be brought back to its 
pristine state, and would be ready once more 
for another month’s work. Meanwhile the zinc 
would gradually he dissolved to form oxide of 
zinc. Mow, one ton of metallic zinc can. be 
: transformed in this way to a ton and a quarter 
; of oxide— ~a valuable white pigment — and as the 
oxide sells for a greater price than the original 
zinc, the promoters have some ground for their 
! statement that electricity can he produced by 
1 this battery free of cost. 

Unfortunately, recent experience of eleefcric- 
liglithig schemes has made the public very cau- 
tious in their reception of any new thing of 
an electrical nature, and there is little doubt 
that for some time really promising schemes 'will 
suffer for the shortcomings of their predecessors. 
It is, too, by no means the first time that a 
battery lias been brought forward with the inti- 
mation that if will pay its own cost by the value- 
of its by-products. But the effect upon the price- 
of such by-products of glutting the market with 
them, is generally omitted from the calculations. 
Hitherto, such schemes have proved illusory; 
though it by no means follows that they must 
always do so. We have the example of gas manu- 
facture before us, where, by careful ' working, 
the cost of the gas could be more than covered 
by the value of the other products of the 
coal. 

A great deal of valuable, information on the sub- 
ject of primary batteries for electric lighting may 
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TEEBIBLY FULFILLED. 


of bis was really a very entertaining fellow^ He 
overflowed with anecdote of a certain highly 
flavoured kind, and was full of curious expert- . 
ences ; he talked a good deal of ‘ shop, 3 about 
pictures and precious stones and such matters 
in the way of his trade, but it was amusing 
* shop, 3 and served ( to introduce many strange 
and out-of-the-way facts and incidents. 

The truth was that Mr Cross was taking 
a good deal more wine than usual, whereby 
he was ably seconded in his loyal resolve to 
think as well of his son-in-law "and to be as 
friendly and open with him as possible. The 
pleasingly insinuating ways of the gallant, 
captain were not without their effect, and the 
auctioneer began to feel more favourably dis- 
posed towards him than he had at one time 
thought possible. He appeared, now that one 
knew him, to be an open-hearted, good-humoured 
sort of fellow, one who was nobody’s enemy 
but Ms own, who was more sinned against than 
sinning, and so on. In his then condition, it 
seemed to Mr Cross that he had perhaps been 
rather too hasty and prone to think evil. His 
daughter, as he well knew, had her ‘little 
tempers, 3 .and might herself to some extent have 
contributed to her wedded unhappiness. ' Ho 
doubt the young man would be amenable to 
reason, and with judicious management and some 
outlay, might make a tolerable son-in-law after 
all 

The talk at last centred itself upon diamonds, 
and Ferrard was in the midst oi an animated 
description of those belonging to certain family 
connections of his own, "when the auctioneer 
interrupted him. 

‘I know all about the Frayer diamonds, 3 he 
•said—* no one better. But I wouldn’t mind 
laying you a wager that I could show you some, 
and not far off either, that would beat them’ 
hollow. 3 

‘I think you would lose your money, 5 said 
Ferrard. 

The' 'auctioneer regarded him with vinous 
solemnity. ‘Look here, my boy/ he suddenly 
said ; / 1 Ve taken a fancy to you, and 1 5 m sorry 
we should have been at odds so long. Perhaps 
I may Have something else to say to you 
to-morrow, and perhaps you maybe glad to hear 
it— I can’t tell Anyhow, to prove to you that 
I/m in earnest, I’ll show you to-night what 
I wouldn’t show to any other man alive. Just 
you come with me/ 

‘Are you going to let me have a sight of the 
wonderful diamonds? 3 laughed Ferrard, as he 
followed his host into the hall. 

‘That’s just what I am going to do, and a 
little more, besides. But first of all, you give 
me your • word as an officer and a gentleman 
that you ’ll tell nobody about anything you may 
see to-night Promise ! 3 

‘By all means— of course/ assented Ferrard 
carelessly. He was becoming a little bored, and 
had no expectation of seeing anything out of 
' the common. > 1 ' • " . 1 , . ■ ' ' . ' / ■ - ' ' ; ; 

| /'That’s all right Put on your hat/ said Mr 
from a cupboard and 

opening the hall-door. 

They were absent about half an hour. When 

M returned, Ferrard was in a state of dazded 

hnOut, | jJ|J ’4I& UHt in truth know which 


most to wonder at— the number and beauty of j 
the gems, the ingenuity of their safe keeping, j 
or the fatuous folly of the man who, even under ! 
the influence of wine, could impart such a 
; secret to a person of whom he knew next to \ 
! nothing, except that — as the captain frankly con- j 
fessed to himself— he did not bear the best of 
characters. And he fairly hugged himself at the 
thought, that if he played his cards well, the 
wealth which was capable of affording such sur- 
prises as this might one day be his own. 

£ I am glad we did not "bet, Mr Cross/ lie said, 
j£ for I cannot afford to lose. They are far the 
most splendid diamonds I have ever seen, I must 
really thank you for giving me such a sight, and 
especially for the confidence you have placed in 
me, which I hope is an earnest of our future 
friendship/ 

‘Wait till to-morrow— that 3 s all I say— wait ! 
till to-morrow/ said the auctioneer thickly. £ Pm 
hardly fit to talk business just now. But I : 
will say/ he ‘ continued, laying a heavy hand 
on Ferrard’s shoulder, * though I always knew, ; 
of course, that you were quite the gentleman, I 
never thought I should have taken to any 
man, least of all to you, as I have done. We 
had best be going to bed — it h kte ; and I must 
have an hour in the City to-morrow, before I 
meet Amy at London Bridge.— Good-night, and 
pleasant dreams, my boy/ 

Borne men, the worship of Bacchus visits with 
heavy and .dreamless slumber ; others it renders 
wakeful and uneasy. This latter was the case 
with Mr Cross. He tossed and turned, courting 
sleep in vain ; and thirst and dyspepsia super- 
vened on excitement. His thickly crowding 
thoughts took a gloomy and despondent tone. ;: 
How that he was sober and sorry, he anathema- 
tised his folly in betraying the secret of 'Ms 
safe, so closely guarded through long years, 
even from his nearest friends, only to be 
blurted out in a moment of ill-judged confi- 
dence to a mere stranger, of whom he knew 
nothing but ill All his old dislike and dis- 
trust of Ferrard returned, intensified by- the 
consciousness that that gentleman had gained 
a distinct advantage over him. . He determined 
that, although he would not altogether go back 
from his implied promise, he -would hedge Its 
fulfilment about with such conditions as should 
insure an entire change in Ferrard’s habits and 
mode of life, and should oblige him to cast in 
his lot with the class Jo which his wife 
belonged. In this way alone, he considered, 
could he ascertain whether it would be pos- 
sible to trust the man and to secure peace, if 
not happiness, Tor Amy ; and at the same time 
to patch up to some extent her husband’s 
shattered plans. At last he rose from an almost ' 
sleepless bed, feeling ill and worried, and more 
disposed than ever. to repeat Ms wish for Captain. 
Ferrard’s speedy dissolution! ° 

When guest and host met at the breakfast- 
table, the manner .of the latter, to F err aid’s sur- 
prise, Had totally changed. He was nervous and 
irritable j he complained that he was growing 
old, and said that a bottle or two of wihe over- 
night would not once have affected him in this 
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Bernard remained silent, - 
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hX it All^te same, I want to he friends with 
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1 what I offer Gut the West End, and racing 
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you give your mmd to it awl work w j 
soon And your feet ; and then 1 11 hike yon 
into partnership. When I go, you Wl11 .y 
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ha it your pocket. Your father will stop J<u r 
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ness, If ’ll "allow- you-— all , fll allow you three 
hundred a year; and altogether, you 1. he 
bettor off in this way than you’ve been te *®m 
time, — Don’t my awtbmg n ow ,^ ot ^®tw® 
eantain had any such intention, being sta token 
Sy dumb) ; ‘ think it over and make up 
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' He gathered hie key logetherw h a, good deal 
of unnecessary clatter, and locked, them mt 
a leathern wallet, rouUMug ~ung uwut 
leavin" them at his bank, ihe.n no lookui at 
to witch. ■* Hallo ! I have not got _ another 
mixmtQ. Wm must excuse me, eaptam-dont 
urn- -vet your breakfast, but I must leave 
v.yduht onee— there’s a deal tp be seen to before 
C Start Good-bye 5 don’t move; and think 
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ear’s clerk, with the wm auetioIiee r, might 
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have struck him a debauchee, 

though, a BHi f’nnd it was just possible that, 
he was no tool , J>n. A j n prospective, 

considering the splend , seemed to assent, 

he »dsY terms after a 
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and the amount, was so large, that he ^had mt it 
exiiectation that assistance , would he pos. i U, 
even if the will to afford it were good. A iamt 
hope of escape had been, held out to total w tp 

auctioneer’s visit; and last nl gH,ff ® 

linens of his host’s manner and the extraoraniai} 
mark of Ms confidence, he had fully expected tha , 
with a little management, the money wouk 1 c 
« ,1 fjXusf chance was now utwai> 

suicide, or • penal servitude 
emed to he the omy alternative left to Mm. 

At this stage of lus meditations lie > towag 
aware of three keys in a ring which were lyin„ 
under the edge of his host’s plate, lie continued 
to "size abstractedly at them for some moments, 
halt-imconsciously noting Jtt 

the . shape of the larger of them. AU at onu, 
be came to himself with a start. 1 liey were 
the keys of the strong-room and the iron box ; 
overlooked, of course, by the auctioneer when he 
put the others into the loeked-up .wallet, io do 
him iu&tice, Ferrard’s first thought was to snatch 
them up, take a cab into the. City, and restore 
them to their owner. Mechanically he stretched 
out his hand, then drew it nniekly away, and 
felt hack in Ids chair, horrified at the telnet 
which had at that moment seized upon to, He 
had written, the name of; another man ; it was 
done in a minute, and was , comparatively easv. 
But it ie not .easy, for the first time 
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utterly in his power. All that sweet and desir- 
able money, frozen into a few crystals, the pro- 
perty of this plebeian, who had so poor an idea 
of enjoying it, so hateful an objection to part- 
ing with it. He tingled with envious rage at 
the thought. Why, a poor dozen of them, 
like angels of light, would put to the rout his 
persecuting demons of difficulty and danger; yet 
to lielp himself to them would be— 'theft. He 
looked at his watch. Half-past ten. The train 
was to leave at ten minutes to eleven. No doubt 
Cross would discover his oversight, and return 
witli all speed to remedy it. lie sat on and 
on, and gazed at the fatal keys until they 
seemed to fill his eye and brain. Once a foot- 
step approached the door of the room. With- 
out knowing why, he hastily moved the plate 
so as completely to hide them. A servant looked 
in, and seeing him still there, begged pardon 
and withdrew, wondering when he would have 
finished breakfast. Then he softly moved the 
plate back, and again sat looking at the keys. 
One thought ebbed and flowed continually in his 
mind, flowing more and more fiercely, ebbing 
with surely decreasing force. To hike the dia- 
monds — theft. Not to take theni'-ruin. 

Half- past eleven. No cab at the door, no 
hurried step in the hall. Cross must now be 
well on his way to Brighton, and under the idea 
that the keys were sate at his bank. At any- 
rate, the things must not be left lying there. 
Clearly, it was his duty to take charge of them 
until they could be restored to their owner. 

Ferrard presently rose from his chair, and put 
the keys in his waistcoat pocket. Then he left 
the house, stealthily, like one in fear. 

That night, or rather the . next morning, for 
it was between one and two o’clock, a figure came 
round the corner of the street from the square 
and walked a few paces past the iron door. Then 
the figure stood still for a moment and peered 
up and down the roach. Not a sound, save the 
distant rattle of a night-cab — not a movement 
anywhere around. The figure turned and walked 
back. It stood in the shadow of the wall, glanced 
round once more*, seemed to listen, opened the 
door, entered, and closed it gently from within. 

The few hours of night wore out, the bright 
summer morning was come. The blinking police- 
man drifted slowly up the street, and as usual 
inspected the door. All well. He thought he 
heard a distant cry, and raised Ills head to listen. 
The cry was repeated. Satisfied that it was very 
far off— nowhere near his beat — he smote his 
chilled hands together and sauntered away, to 
meet his welcome relief. 

CHATTER XV. — COKCUU SIOXvV 

Amy did not greatly enjoy herself at Brighton. 
Her father was kind to her, but he was not the 
jovial, light-hearted companion whom she remem- 
bered’ of old. He was dull, heavy, and irritable, 
and was constantly engrossed iiq thought, mutter- 
ing anxiously to himself. He did not sleep well, 
for she heard him walking about his room in 
the night- and he grew more haggard and weary- 
looking every day. Ho was clearly not benefiting 
by the sea-air. * He spoke but little ; and on 
the question of her relations with her 1 unhand, 
he, much to her surprise and disgust, declined to 
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speak at all. When she once began to babble 
of her wrongs, he turned upon her with positive 
anger; told her that he had come there for 
rest, not to be worried ; that it would no doubt 
all be arranged comfortably on their return; 
and that, till then, she was to preserve silence 
on the subject. All this made Mils Ferrard 
extremely dignified and sulky ; but being a 
young person of no great depth, she simply con- 
cluded that Pa had a fife of indigestion, and 
contrived to amuse herself fairly well with shop- 
ping, drives, and promenades, in the company of 
Certain friends of. her maiden days who chanced 
to be at Brighton, and who were by no means 
averse to the society of a lady of title. At all 
events, the life was a pleasant contrast to that 
which the Honourable Mrs Ferrard had enjoyed 
of late in the company of her lord and master. 

The truth was that Mr Gross was very ill 
both in .body and mind. He had, ’ though lie 
knew it not, been ailing ever since his daughter’s 
flight; and the perplexity and distress He was 
now enduring were telling upon him fearfully. 

He had quite lost faith in the success of his 
plans; calmer reflection told him that it would 
be vain to hope that the leopard ‘could change 
his spots in the manner he had proposed. Fer- 
rard’s blank silence at the breakfast-table, and 
the fact that no letter had been received from 
him since, bore out this opinion. 

But what caused him greater trouble and 
alarm than anything else was the manner in - 
which the idea of Forrardh death had taken 
hold upon his mind, to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts, until it had assumed the piti- 
less tyranny of a fixed idea. Night and day it 
was all before him — the uselessness of the man’s 
existence, the evils which would cease with . it, 
the chances for and against its duration, the 
various causes which might perhaps terminate 
it. And through all, a fierce and devouring long- 
ing for its termination, such as he dared not | 
now acknowledge to himself. He was maddened 
at the difficulties in his way, horrified at the 
tendency of his thoughts ; and there were limes 
when he felt that the safest and easiest tiling to 
do' would be to row himself out a mile or two 
from the beach and hide his troubles and tempta- 
tions lor ever under the careless waves. 

They had only been at Brighton five days, 
when 'Mr Gross, * to his daughter’s surprise and 
chagrin, announced his intention of returning to 
town at once, Amy expostulated, but in vain; 
he declared that lie was sick of the place ; that 
it was doing him no good— which was quite true ; : 
that he must get back to work and occupy his 
mind. Finding opposition useless, Mrs Ferrard 
made her preparations with the best grace she 
might, and they took the noon- train to London 
the same day. g ' 

On arrival, they drove first to the lodgings In 
Duke Street, and the auctioneer entered tlie house 
with fos daughter. To their surprise, they found 
that Ferrard was not only absent, but had not 
been seen or heard of since the day of His wife’s 
departure, when he had remained indoors until I 
ten o’clock at night, and had then gone out ; i 
leaving, according' to his wont, no word as to 
when he should return. The people of the house 
had after a time concluded that He also must 
bo at Brightom j Ashy, .being |§tp to these .b./t 
_ nV . : 
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into Ms pockety taking them out again, dropping 
them on -the floor, and grumbling at his own 
awkwardness ; altogether, behaving like a mm 
considerably off Ins balance. 

[ I J ve been up and about, for all I took too 
much last night,* he said; Lmd scut my traps 
oif to the cloak-room at London Bridge before 
you were out of your bed, young mam I’ve 
found time to; take a look at the sparklers food 
ho added, holding up two of the keys, fastened. < 
together by a ring. 4 Always do, every day of 
my life, before I leave in the morning, and the 
last thing at night. Wouldn't leave it undone, 
for anything you could mention. These dia- 
monds— I meant them for Amy, poor girl ; ajid 
IlgLi*. But never mind about that just now.’ 

£ As I understood you. last night/ said Ferrard, 
who was growing impatient, 4 you had something 
of importance to say tonne this morning touching 
our mutual relations. 5 

■ ‘Wall, I don’t know I don’t know/ replied 

the auctioneer, 4 You mustn’t take everything 
for gospel a man says when lie’s had a glass. 7 
. The captain’s face grew long, 

£ Oh, you nerdut look so glum. I’m not going 
back upon what I intended, though perhaps if 
may not be all you were expecting. X have felt 
uncommon sore about this business, F coward, I 
can tell you ; and if you and I are to patch up 
a bad job, you’ll have to make a Lush start 
altogether, and that’s flat. 7 

Perrard remained silent. 

4 1 bn pretty, plain-spoken, and *1 toll you 
; straight that I can’t hear an idle man, and 
worth have anything to do with one, if I can 
help it All the same, I want to be friends with 
you, and let bygones be bygones ; and so this 
is what I offer. Cut the West End, and racing 
and billiards and gallivanting, and come into 
the City. 1 ’ll employ you in the business. If’ 
you give your mind to h and work hard, you dl 
soon find your feet ; and then I ; 11 take yon 
into partnership. When I go, you will have it 
all to yourself ; and a very pivtiy penny it will 
be ih your pocket Your father will stop your 
allowance, of course; but you and Amy can 
live here with me, free; that’ll save you a good 
bit ; and giving up your expensive habits will 
save yon a lot more. Till you are in the busi- 
ness, I/ll allow you — ah, i’ll allow you three 
hundred a year ; and altogether, you 3 11 be 
better off iu this way than you've been for some 
time. Don’t say anything now’ (not that the 
captain had any such intention, being stricken 
literally dumb); 4 think it over, and make up 
your' mind by the time I come back/ 

iio gathered his keys together with a good deal 
ot pv nvanri claim? and locked them into 
a leathern walkt muttering something about 
leaving them at his bank. Then he looked at 
his watch. UHlIo! 1 have not got aiio-Imr 


If : J minute. You must ' excuse m% captain— do r/i 
. . . I Imr-rv m'Ar w vr Tilth T mu ah tr.a 
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hones. Anger had no place whatever m Ins 
miiu fl. At another time, he might have been 
both amused and indignant at the offer wui u 
had been made him and at the manner ot it* 

- juakimv The picture of himself as an auction- 
eer^ Folk, with the prospect of becoming jn 
time, if he were good, a real auctioneer, might 
have struck him as exquisitely ludicrous ; yet, 
though a gambler, * spendthrift, a debauchee, 
he .was no fool; and it was just possible that, 
considering the splendid reward in prospective, 
lie might at anvrate have seemed to assent, 
in the hope of making better terms after a 
while. But now, there was no room for any 
such speculations, for absolute ruin stared Inm 
in the face. The auctioneer had supposed him 
to be hard pressed for money ; but what was 
the real, nature of the pressure, he was far from 
imagining. In a short while, a certain accept- 
ance fora heavy amount would fall due, renewal 
of which had been definitely and # decidedly 
refused on the very day of Amy’s visit to her 
• father. Unless, that acceptance were taken up on 
: presentation, it would forthwith be known that 
the signature of one of the indorsers had never 
been written by that gentleman ; and in that case, 
the career of the 'Honourable James Ferrard 
would be most unpleasantly terminated. This 
, was more than suspected by the holders of the 
■ bill ; it was their reason for refusing renewal : 
and it was their intention to use it as a lever 
! for extorting from the captain or Ms family, not 
only payment of the debt, but a goodly sum, by 
way. of hush-money, into the bargain. a Money he 
must have somehow, and that immediately, even 
if he had to appeal to his father ; a last resource 
which, though audacious enough in. general, he 
could not contemplate without dismay. Besides, 
the earl’s affairs were themselves so desperate, 
and the amount, was so large, that he had little 
expectation that assistance would be possible, 
even if the will to afford it were good. A faint 
hope of escape had been held out to him by the 
auctioneer’s visit ; and last night, from the friend- , 
I mess of his host’s manner and the extraordinary 
mark of his confidence, he had fully expected that, 
with a little management, the money would be 
forthcoming. But this chance was now utterly 
gone; and flight, suicide, or penal servitude 
seemed to be the only alternatives left to him. 

At this stage of "his meditations, he became, 
aware of three keys in a ring which were lying 
under the edge of his host’s plate. He continued 
to gaze abstractedly at them for some . moments, 
halLimconscioiisly noting certain peculiarities in 
the shape of the larger of them. All at once 
lie came to himself with a start. They were 
the keys of the strong-room and the iron box ; 
overlooked, of course, by the auctioneer when he 
put the others into the locked-up .wallet. To do 
him justice, Ft -ward’s first thought was to snatch 
them up, take a cab into the City, and restore 
them to tb* or owner. Mechanically he stretched 
out his hand, then drew it quickly away, and 
fell back in Ms chair, horrified at the thought ‘ 
vmvb bad at that moment seized upon him. He 
bud written tin name of another man; it was ' 
done in a minute, and was comparatively easy.- 
Bat it is not easy, for the first timezt least, to 

There, 'they lay/ clo.se tohis hand as it werfe 
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utterly in Ms power. All that sweet and desir- 
able money, frozen into a few crystals, the pro- 
perty of this plebeian, who had so poor an idea 
of enjoying it, so hateful an objection to part- 
ing with it He tingled with envious rage at 
the thought Why, a poor dozen of them, 
like angels of light, would put to the rout his 
persecuting? demons of difficulty and danger ; yet 
to help himself to them would be— theft He 
looked at his watch. Half-past ten. The train 
was to leave at ten minutes to eleven. No doubt 
Cross would discover his oversight, and return 
witli all speed to remedy it He sat on and 
on, and gazed at the fatal keys until they I 
seemed to fill his eye and brain. Once a foot- 
step approached the. door of the room. With- 
out knowing why, he hastily moved the plate 
so as completely to hide them. A servant looked 
in, and seeing him still there, begged pardon 
and withdrew, wondering when lie would have 
finished breakfast Then he softly moved the 
plate back, and again sat looking at the keys. 
One thought ebbed and flowed continually in his 
mind, flowing more and more fiercely, ebbing 
with surely decreasing force. To take the dia- ] 
m oncls — tli eft Not to take them— ruin. ; 

Half-past eleven. No cab at the door, no 
hurried step in the hall. Cross must now be 
well on his way to Brighton, and under the idea 
that the keys were safe at his bank. At any- 
rate, the things must not he left lying there. 
Clearly, it was his duty to take charge of them 
until they could be restored to their owner, 

Eernml presently rose from his chair, and put 
the keys in his waistcoat pocket. Then he left 
the house, stealthily, like one in fear. 

That night, or rather the. .next morning, for 
it was between one and two o’clock, a figure came 
round the comer of the street from the square 
and walked a few paces past the iron door. Then 
the figure stood still for a moment and peered 
up and down the road. Not a sound, save the 
distant rattle of a night-cab— not a movement 
anywhere around. The figure turned and walked 
back. It stood in the shadow of the wall, glanced 
round once more?, seemed to listen, opened the ! 
door, entered, and closed it gently from within. | 

The few hours of night "wore out, the bright 
summer morning was come. . The blinking police- 
man drifted slowly up the street, and as usual 
inspected the door. All well. lie thought he 
heard a distant cry, and raised his head to listen. 
The cry was repeated. Satisfied that it was very 
far off — nowhere near hu beat — he smote his 
chilled hands together and sauntered away, to 
meet his welcome relief. 


CHAPTER IV.— CONCLUSION 

Amv did not greatly enjoy herself at Brighton. 
Her father was kind to her, but he was not the 
jovial, light-hearted companion whom she remem- 
bered of old. Tie was dull, heavy, and irritable, 
and was constantly engrossed in thought, mutter- 
ing anxiously to himself. He did not sleep well, 
for she heard him walking about his room in 
the night ; and he grew more haggard and weary- 
looking every day. " He was clearly not benefiting 
by the sea-air. " He spoke but little : and on 
the question of her relations with her husband, 
ho, much to her surprise and disgust, declined to 


speak at all. When she once began to babble 
of her wrongs, he turned upon her with positive 
anger; told her that he had come there, for 
rest, not to he worried ; that it would no doubt 
all be arranged comfortably on their return ; 
and that, till then, slxe was to preserve silence 
on the subject. All this made' Mrs Femfd 
extremely dignified and sulky ; but being a 
young person of no great depth, she simply con- 
cluded that Pa had a fit of indigestion, and 
contrived to amuse herself fairly well with shop- 
ping, drives, and promenades, in the company of 
certain friends of her maiden, days who chanced 
to be at Brighton, and who were by no means 
averse to the society of a lady of title. At all 
events, the life was a pleasant contrast to that 
which the Honourable Mrs Ferrard had enjoyed 
of late in the company of her lord and master. 

The truth was that Mr Cross was very ill 
both in .body and mind. He had, though lie 
knew it not, been ailing ever since his daughter’s 
flight ; and the perplexity and distress he was 
now enduring were telling upon him fearfully. 
He had quite lost faith in the' success of his 
plans ; calmer reflection told hixn that it would 
be vain to hope that the leopard ‘could change 
his spots in the manner he had proposed. Few 
rard’s blank silence at the breakfast-table, and 
the fact that no letter had been received from 
him since, bore out this opinion. 

But what caused him greater trouble and 
alarm than anything else was the manner in* 
which the idea of Fcrrard’s death had taken 
hold upon his mind, to the exclusion of all . 
other thoughts, until it had assumed the. piti- 
less tyranny of a fixed idea. Night and day if 
was all before him— the uselessness of the man’s 
existence, the evils which would cease with it, 
the chances for and against its duration, the 
various causes which might perhaps terminate 
it. And through all, a fierce and devouring long- 
ing for its termination, such as he dared not 
now acknowledge to himself. He was maddened 
at the difficulties in his way, horrified at the 
tendency of his thoughts ; and there were dimes 
when, he felt that the safest and easiest thing to 
do' would he to row himself out a mile or two 
from the beaehpmd hide his troubles and tempta- 
tions for ever under the careless waves. 

They had only, been at Brighton five clays, 
when Mr Cross, to his daughter’s surprise and 
chagrin, announced his intention of returning^ to 
town at once. Amy expostulated, but in vain ; 
he declared that lie was. sick of the place; that 
it was doing him no good-— which was quite true ; 
that he must get back to work and oceupjr his 
mind. Finding opposition useless, Mrs Ferrard 
made her preparations with the best grace she 
might, and they took the noon-train to London 
the same day. 

On arrival, they drove first to the lodgings in 
Duke Street, and the auctioneer entered the house 
with his daughter. To their surprise, they found 
that Ferrard was not only absent, but had not 
been seen or heard of since the day of his wife’s 
departure, when lie had remained indoors until ; 
ten o’clock at night, and had then gone out ; 
leaving, according to his wont, no word as to 
when he should return. The people of the house : 
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‘LIFEBOAT C 

He wrote a line or two with difficulty, 
and addressed it to' the Earl of Englethorpe, 
Having despatched his messenger, he remained 
in a kind of stupor until wheels were heard 
at the door and the earl was announced. Their 
greeting was of the briefest kind, though they 
remained together for a considerable time. 
Then they repaired to the strong-room. The 
auctioneer on his return was more composed 
than he had hitherto been, but his visitor 
"was terribly agitated. Again they were closeted 
together. Various deputations from the kitchen, 
which by this time was in a ferment of the 
most unendurable curiosity, failed, in spite of 
enterprising approaches to the keyhole, to hear 
more than a low murmuring within. At length 
the earl departed ; and then the dreadful .event, 
which had happened became known to the 
amazed and awe-stricken household. Mr Cross 
had, it was said, met Captain Ferrard just 
outside the door, and had been accompanied 
by him to the strong-room, where he had 
fallen down — in a fit, as the auctioneer had 
at ftrst supposed ; stone-dead, as he had per- 
ceived immediately afterwards, "Without delay, 
Mr Cross had gone for a doctor', who had 
stated that death had been instantaneous — cause, 
apoplexy ; and would in due course formally 
certify to that effect. 

The body was put into a coffin within two 
hours, and removed to the Englethorpe town- 
house; The father of the deceased was the only 
mourner at the very plain and quiet funeral 
which took place soon after. There was no 
inquest, for the necessary medical certificate was 
actually obtained ; how obtained, it is no con- 
cern of ours to relate. Money is powerful ; 
in every profession and calling, there are those 
with whom it is all-powerful. 

There was a little talk at first over James 
Ferrard k death. People were found to say that 
there was something queer about the matter, and 
to comment on the fact that nothing had been 
aeon of the dead man for some days before his 
death. But it was speedily known that he was a 
defaulter on the turf,, which fully accounted ■ for 
his disappearance from his visual haunts. Noth- 
ing, therefore, came of these suspicions, though 
others of a different .kind were rife enough, 
if rather vague. The earl sternly forbade all 
reference to the subject, even in his own house- 
hold ; it was understood that something awkward 
'was behind, which for family reasons was to be 
hushed up. Hushed up it accordingly was ; and 
in a fortnight’s time James Ferrard, except to 
his creditors, was as though he had never been. 

AIL this was, of course, distinctly wrong, and 
contrary to public policy. Yet a coroners jury 
could only have dragged to light matters the 
disclosure of which would have inflicted cruel 
shame and disgrace upon a noble and hitherto 
stainless house. The blame of the death could 
have attached to no one save the dead man 
himself; least of all to Mr Gross. His evidence 
would have been that he. had shown the dia- 
monds and explained the mechanism, but that he 
could not remember, owing to his state at the 
time, whether he had called attention to the 
secret connected with the handle. It would have 
iH clear, either ihdt he had not clone, so, or 
that Ferrard had forgotten it. Beyond this, there 
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would ^ have been absolutely nothing to connect 
him with the matter. He was in a different part 
of the kingdom during the whole period of the 
occurrence, as. would have been conclusively 
proved. ‘Accidental death 1 would have been 
the only possible verdict ; and it wohlcl have 
bpen as clear as daylight that the felonious inten- 
tion of the deceased had brought with it its own 
terrible punishment. 

The auctioneer followed his son-in-law to 
the grave in little more than a year, a broken- 
hearted man. It was said . that lie never got 
over the shock received on the morning of his 
return from Brighton. This was undoubtedly 
the truth ; yet, as .we know, it was not all the 
truth. Though without his knowledge or design, 
yet in accordance with his morbid wish, and 
indirectly by his act, had Ferrard died a miserable 
death ; and the auctioneer regarded himself as 
a murderer, though unpunishable by the- laws 
of this world. An already enfeebled body was 
unable to resist the effect of the mental torture 
of ceaseless self-reprobation, and the end was not 
long in coining. 

But he lived to see Amy, married to' such a 
husband as lie would have chosen for her in the 
old happy days, and to bestow upon her by will 
the bulk of his fortune. This did not, however, 
include the diamonds or the proceeds of their 
sale, which he distributed before his death among ; 
the London hospitals. Amy and her husband 
lived in the house in the square; but the safe 
was sold, its ingenious mechanical arrangements 
destroyed, and the fatal vault and its ghastly 
associations bricked up together. 

With much diminished hopes, owing to* the 
death of the acceptor, the holders of the forged 
bill made their first cautious advances, in the 
hope that consideration for the honour of the 
family might still induce the relations of the 
deceased to pay a good price for silence. To 
their .surprise, their exorbitant demands were 
paid in full without cavil or hesitation, and the ; 
a cepiance red lei led. Where the money came | 
from was a mystery ; but it was observed that j 
the earl always thenceforth spoke of the auc- 
tioneer as a most respectable and worthy man, 
to whom he was under the greatest obligations. 

■ LIFEBOAT COMPETITION 

I The success of the Loyal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution in the recent lifeboat competition will give 
general satisfaction. It is in the first place very 
gratifying that it should have won the substantial 
prize ‘of six hundred pounds which w up offered 

. by the Committee of the International Fisheries 
Exhibition for ‘the best full-sized lifeboat, fully 
'equipped, and on a carriage, adapted to aid 
stranded or wrecked vessels from the shore in 
gales of wind, and through heavy broken seas 
and' surf F since it is now certain that the sum 
in question has been devoted to the best of all 
possible objects. It is also reassuring tip know 
that the model boat of an English institution 
which has not only earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion for saving life at sea, but in a great measure 
makes up for oar national shortcomings l a this 
respect, should have held its own. i against all, 
comers. kw ,kv • ; : ‘ - 
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is necessarily devoted to these purposes. Tims, 
last year, old lifeboats were replaced by new 
ones at Caister, Cardigan, Margate, Padstow, 
Swansea, Winclrelsea, and Withernsea ; while 
wholly new stations were established at Llanael- 
haiarn, Mablethorp, Port Erin, and Aranmore 
Island. Others are in course of formation. But,! 
turning to the wreck-chart, it is easy to see at 
a glance how much remains to be done.. 

Legislation of a drastic character, with a view ! 
to diminishing sea-risks, is .in contemplation ; the 
necessity of new’ harbours of refuge is attract- 
ing more attention, and the very recent official j 
Keporfc in favour of building a harbour at Peter- j 
head commends itself to everybody. But both 
these are matters which involve delay. ,In the 
meantime, with our enormously increased ton- 
nage, and with the heightened competition ! 
which practically compels steamships to travel 
in any state of weather under the significant 
orders, 4 Pull speed ahead/ with the result 
that collisions are year by year becoming more 
frequent and more fatal, it is idle to hope for 
a decrease in the loss of life at sea* Our life- 
boats have done good work, and will do good 
work in the storms to come ; but it is a question 
which will sooner or latex* have to be answered, 
whether the time has not come when, at every 
point on the English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
coasts, fully equipped and serviceable lifeboats 
should be ready for use. This is not only per- 
fectly feasible, but it is a national duty. The 
time has gone by when we can afford to be 
satisfied with an open verdict upon our drowned 
sailors and fishermen ; and, apart from other 
considerations, such as the overloading of vessels, 
until we have done all that can be' done to render 
rescue possible, we cannot be content with the 
selfish excuse that 4 no one ? b to blamed 
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IN TWO FARTS. — PART II. 

In the company to which I had been intro- 
duced, it was exceedingly difficult to ask any 
questions respecting the details, or working, of 
what I may call the profession to which all 
present belonged. But as the evening wore on, 
those present became much more communicative 
"than they had been at first. Welsh-rabbits, 
devilled kidneys, and other supper-dishes were 
called for ; and were followed by potations, which, 
if not intoxicating, had the effect of loosing 
men’s tongues, and of making them talk of what 
they regarded as past triumphs, and of future 
success, "which they hoped and believed would 
come to pass. Some of the stories related I 
remembered, and made rough notes of when I 
went home that night ; but many more I forgot ; 
for with the most earnest intention in the world, 
it is almost impossible to recollect tales that are 
told one after another, and with not a few 
interruptions between them. 

There was one member of this respectable 
society to whom I happened to sit next, and 
■who told me in an undertone that he had once 
hold a commission in the Indian army, ‘Without 
appearing to do so, I put in the course of the 
evening some half-dozen leading questions to 


Mm, and found that not only was he telling 
me the truth, but that I remembered perfectly 
well the circumstances, some fifteen years pro- , 
viously, which caused him to be tried by a 
general court-martial and cashiered. .He was 
evidently a leading spirit amongst those present 
What his real name is — or rather was, for I 
learned by accident, a short time ago, that he 
was dead— : I don’t care to mention. Under the 
peculiar circumstances which brought me amongst 
those I spent the evening with, there may well 
he applied the old adage of 4 honour amongst 
thieves.’ And although only the younger son 
of a younger son, this man belonged to a family 
of which the head is a respectable baronet, not 
unknown in either the political or the fashion- 
able world. But never once, throughout the 
whole evening, was this individual addressed 
by his right name, of which I am certain the 
rest of the company were ignorant. In fact, he 
never told me in so many words who he really 
was ; it was only when he mentioned the cir- 
cumstances connected with his court-martial and 
said to what corps he had belonged, that I 
remembered all about him. He appeared to be 
not only very popular, but quite a leading man, j 
l and an authority amongst those present. But it 
certainly seemed wonderful to see him, a well- 
born, well-brought-up man, who had been edu- 
cated at Harrow, had afterwards held a com- 
mission for some years in the Indian army, 
and had risen to _ the rank of* captain, so fallen i 
as to have become not only a professional thief, 
but even to glory in his shame. 1 

Throughout the evening, he told stories of 
liis adventures hi rascal-land, which were always 
listened to, and invariably applauded. In one 
of these tales he related how he lmd, some years 
previously, taken lodgings in a well-known street 
near St James’s Square, calling himself Lord 
So-and-so. 'A 4 pal’ of his, who was 4 in the 
swim’ with him, hud gone to a certain wealthy 
gentleman in South Kensington and had asked 
for the place of butler, giving a reference to the 
so-called 4 lord/ who told the tale with great 
glee. The gentleman who had advertised for a 
butler was known to have in his house a con- 
siderable quantity of plate,"' and his wife to have 
a great deal of Valuable jewellery. They were 
wealthy people, having lately returned from one 
of the colonies, where the gentleman had acquired 
a large fortune. The latter called upon the 
would -he nobleman to ask about the character 
of the butler. 

4 1 received him/ said he who told the tale, 

4 with a kindly condescension and consideration 
which seemed- to please him, and yet to make 
him very respectful, I gave Tommy’ — the 
sham-butler — 4 an excellent character, saying 
that I had only parted with him because I 
. was going to travel in the East for a couple of 
years. The party was quite satisfied, and quite 
agreeable, to take him. Tommy got the place, 
was much liked, and remained there about two 
months. Then ’—winking his eye—* 4 there was 
a robbery of plate and jewels to a large amount 
Tommy beat a speedy retreat, and I went to the 
States; and there Tommy met me. It was a good 
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SOME INSTANCES OF EASTERN TRADING-. 


to them, and virtually kept them informed of 
what their enemies, the guardians of society, 
were doing. The .more publicity given to all 
• cases in which they were concerned, the better 
prepared were they to avoid places and persons 
that might be dangerous to their safety, from 
arrest and other troubles. Several of the party 
expressed themselves very earnestly to the effect 
that the English newspapers would always be 
allowed to publish the fullest details of what the 
police knew in cases of robbery. On the other 
hand, they abused the French government in no 
measured terms for not allowing similar intel- 
ligence fca be made public ; one of the company 
asking in a very sarcastic tone and m armor, 
whether that was republican liberty, which put 
a stop to the press telling people facts which had 
really happened. From what was said on this 
subject, it would seem that the gentlemen who 
follow the profession of those amongst whom I 
found myself that night look upon publicity in 
all police, inquiries as of the greatest use to them. 

In the course of the evening I got my friend 
who had brought me to the place to ask one of 
the party, in a sort of offhand manner, whether 
he and his friends were not afraid of a detective 
officer coming amongst them and giving informa- 
tion to the authorities of all he saw and heard. 
The question was purposely put in a rather loud 
tone of voice, and at ’a moment when there was 
a lull in the general conversation, so that others 
might hear it. For answer, there was returned 
a general laugh ; and then a burly, somewhat 
elderly man— who, if I may judge from his 
talk, must have had considerable experience in 
the profession — spoke up. 

5 Detectives ! 5 said he. i We don't fear no 1 
detectives here, : in London. We know them 
all in their plain clothes, just as A*cll as if they 
wore uniform. They acts on the square with’ 
us. They don’t go a-making of themselves up 
to be what they ain’t. They don’t till us what 
they are; but we know ’em well Just let any 
one with eyes in his head go a-loafing round the | 
police courts for a minute or two, and he’ll know 
every detective in London.’ After a short pause, 
this individual — who was evidently a sort of 
oracle amongst his fellows, — continued: 4 There’s 
one thing I will say for the plain-clothes officers, 
you can’t “ square” "them ; and it’s no use trying 
to do so. But then you have them in another 
way; you know them at first sight; and it 
would only be a duffer of the first water that 
would allow 7 hissed f to be taken in by thorn. 5 

To this my friend replied: c Well, there' are 
people who get taken in by them.’ 

4 More fools they/ was the rejoinder. £ I don’t 
think you’ll find one of this ere company who 
has ever come to trouble through them, unless 
it were Ids own fault/ 

As the night advanced, the persons who formed 
this assembly began to leave the place, singly 
and by twos and threes, bringing to a close the 
most extraordinary evening it was ever my lot 
to pass. On leaving the place, my friend linked 
his arm in mine, and took me through several 
narrow streets, none of which I recognised — 
l crossing and turning very often— until all of a, 
sudden we femnd ourselves on the south side 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and in a few minutes 
more were in Fleet Street. 4 My companion, 




knowing that I wrote for newspapers and peri- 
odicals, asked me, as a personal favour, not to ■ 
give any account of the affair until at least a 
couple of years should have passed. This I pro- 
mised to do. And as more than seven years have 
elapsed since I passed* that evening amongst the 
agents of thieves, my promise has not been broken. 

As for the person who was my guide that night, 

I only saw him once or twice afterwards. He 
came to call on me in the winter of 1878, and 
told me he was about to sail for America, but 
would not be away more than four or five months. 

But from that day to this I have never heard a 
word about him, and cannot tell whether he is 
dead or alive. 

SOME INSTANCES OF EASTERN 
T HAD IN (I 

The inevitable necessity that a Levantine or 
Asiatic feels to ask more than double the actual 
value of his goods, and allow himself afterwards 
to be beaten, down to something less than half 
what lie' originally asked, is a cause of bewilder- 
ment to the im travelled Briton, and a continual 
sore rankling in the bosom of the unwary tourist 
who has fallen a victim. It is not only the 
unlicensed hawker who takes his wares on board 
ships as they put in to the various ports along 
their route, and whose prices are merely a specu- 
lation as to how great an extent his customer 
may be imposed upon ; but in the. regular shops : 
and markets, this system of haggling is perfectly 
recognised ; and a trader who fixed a fair price 
on his goods, and kept to the one price, would 
run considerable risk of losing his entire custom, 
as the satis fiction of having beaten down a trades- 
man, and forced him to strike off something from 
his original price, gives an appreciable flavour to 
the transaction. As an instance of how ingrained 
is this idea of trading, I remember a story a friend 
of mine in. the navy told me of a Greek messman 
on board his ship, who was paving his first 
visit to England, The first time he went oil shore 
to buy provisions, he was in a butcher’s shop, and 
inquired the price of some prime beef he saw 
hanging up, 4 Fourteenpence a pound/ was the 
reply. A will give you eight-pence/ said he, in 
perfect good faith, and , without a minute’s hesita- 
tion. This somewhat startled the butcher; and 
it was only after a considerable amount of diffi- 
culty that the Greek was made to understand 
that his system of trading was not in accordance 
with English ideas. For long afterwards, he spoke 
of English shopkeepers as £ wonderful people— 
they have but one price.’ 

But the ship’s hawker or the small shopkeeper 
in the East is different. For a good thorough- 
paced scoundrel in trade, he carries of! the. palm. 

He looks at his customer, making up his mind 
how much he may ask him, which is usually 
about three times as much as he thinks he may 
.get, that being about five hundred per cent, 
beyond the actual value of the article* The year . j 
before last, when I was quartered in Alexandria, j 
I went into a email boutique to buy a trifle I saw 
in the window. I asked the price. ‘'Ten francs/ 
c Nonsense ! ’ I saicl. 4 Five, sir’ — 4 Two 5 — 4 One 
franc onlv/ Eventually, I bought It for two • 
large piastres ^fourpenee-M.PpenA). .Not a tad 
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Unfit Is the passengers by the Benin snlar and 
Oriental Company’s steamers who are the most 
readily recognised objects for fleecing purposes ; so 
much so, that a special expression has been strung 
together to denote one of this highly favoured 
victim hand, A few days after T’ was sent out 
to Aden, 1 had the imprudence to go out shopping 
on the day that the Peninsular and Oriental boat 
called into that port 1 inquired the price of a 
few ostrich feathers. ‘Seventy rupees/ the man 
said. P Do yon take me for a Peninsular and 
• Oriental passenger-fool 1 J I asked, having been 
instructed by old hands as to the little ways of 
these innocent Arab dealers, and the proper 
responses with which to meet them. ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir/ he replied, and offered them 
to me for twenty-five rupees, I got them eventu- 
ally for five. 

But of all the stories of imposture of this 
description, none excels the following, which 
was told me by my naval friend mentioned 
above. Being bn his way home from China, 
the ship put in at one of the Ceylon ports, 
and the usual crowd of hucksters invaded the 
ship. My friend had gone on shore, and only 
returnee! on board about half an hour before the 
time fixed for sailing. Coming out on deck, he 
ra$ accosted by a e-turbaned, venerable » u 7 
gentleman, who said ho had some valuable storms 
[ for sale, if my friend would only look at them. 
He opened his case, and presented for inspection 
a small number of rubies and emeralds of various 
sizes, a fine collection of .stones unset — the usual 
condition an which they are offered for. sale in 
Ceylon— and said that the price was thirty pounds, 
apparently about their actual value out there. 
This was a large sum to my friend ; so, after 
admiring the stones for some time, he said he 
was afraid he could not spend so much money. 
After cmiSjblcrable limitation, and declaring that 
he should not make a penny by the trans- 
action, the dealer lowered his price to twenty- 
nine pounds, . My friend still considered, and 
was on the point of offering twenty- five pounds, 

■ m the stones would them have been a really good 
bargain, when the trader went down to twenty- 
eight pounds. My friend waited, and eventually 
twenty pounds was readied, A slight suspicion 
dawned over my friend’s mind, and on the chance, 
he looked straight into the man’s face aud said r 
H will give you a shilling. 5 4 Very good, sir/ 
said the man, pocketed his shilling, handed in 
his < precious stones/ and was over the aide just 
in time before the ship got under weigh. The 
precious stones were mere glass. ■ ■ 

BfERTlY-33UlLDXXG J IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 

1 It ha be m generally thought that this pecu- 
liar style of building, that is outward show, and. 
inward rottenness, was a modern invention; but 
the public will bo somev, hat astonishe 1 to hear 
that a specimen of genuine jArry-work has 
recently been discovered m reimWougb Cuibo- 
h of Mi phiccs ill the world. It will be 
■embered that early m 1S83 certain ominous-. 

ad crocks fehpwed themselves in 
tower, and in the two eastern 
|ppur great piws wmh supported it Afbw 
^ 1 survey by Mr Pearton, the architect' 


'mm. 


to take down the tower itself and these two 
piers ; and it was during this operation that the 
amazing discovery - was made that these great 
massive piers, which, with the two corresponding » 
on the west, had to carry the enormous 
weight of the tower above, and which, of course, 
every one had supposed were of solid mason iv, 
were found to be mere hollow shams— cases, m 
fact, so to speak, of Barnaek ragstone, with no 
solid interior beyond a quantity of loose stone3 
and rubble just thrown in," without mortar or 


packing, by Which the outer casing of the piers 
was really weakened, instead of being in any 
way strengthened. This system was .continued 
from top to bottom. Further investigations 
brought to light the fact that these great piers 
did not even rest on proper or firm foundations, 
but on sand and loose stones thrown in upon 
gravel, when a fine foundation on the solid reck 
might easily have been secured only two ioot 
below. The two western piers were now exam- 
ined, and were found to have been constructed 
in the same shameful manner ; and it is almost 
a miracle that the tower has not collapsed long 
ago . without sign, or warning, Nothing but the 
strength and. tenacity of the Barnaek ragstone 
prevented so terrible a catastrophe. 

All these four piers are now being rebuilt 
in the most substantial manner, and founded on 
the solid rock. The sum of twenty-one thou- 
sand pounds has already been secured for these 
restorations j but sixty-one thousand pounds will 
be . required for the entire work, Which it is 
proposed to raise by general subscriptions. 

JULY. 

Scarcely a whisper stirs the summer leaves. 

Or beads the Whitening barley ; sultry-fierce, 

The July sunshine beats upon the sward, 

The brown-parched sward, whose scorching grass- 
blades thirst 
For the life-giving rain ! 

The fuchsias droop ; 

The full-blown roses drop their withering leaves ; 

The thrush sits mute upon the apple-bough ; 

A drowsy silence, an unnatural calm, 

Pervades the lace of nature ! 

In the fields, 

The cattle idly lie beside the hedge, 

Seeking for shelter from Lhe sweltering heat ; 

The blackbird, tenant of the farmhouse porch, 

Listless and dumb, sits in his wicker cage ; 

The house-dog, curled, lies blinking in the sun, 


Hark ! What is that ? 
A threatening rumble, muttered, sullen, low, 

Xu the far-distant sky : a thunder-peal, 

Tolling of welcome rain 1 

Anon the drops. 

The thick big drops, in quick succession fall . ' 

Upon the parching earth : the dowers revive ; 

: vises ; and the cattle crowd 
a gentle breeze 

jjfe ju 
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A SCOTTISH MARINE STATION. , 
The ocean has Tbeen watched and studied for ages I 
in innumerable aspects— it has been looked at 
from points of view wide asunder as the poles — 
it has been sung of by poets, and fished in by- 
fishermen, and sailed over by sailors for thou- 
sands of years ; but it is still a region of mystery 
and wonder. There are very many things about 
the sea which are quite unknown to this day ; 
in fact, the science of marine phenomena is 
yet in its early youth, only emerging from its 
infancy. The study of the physical, chemical, 
and biological conditions of the sea has always 
been surrounded by a sort of 'halo of romance, 
a scientific glamour that almost led men to 
believe that such research was like fishing — 
valuable results might be looked for in return 
for little labour, if the proper opportunity could 
be found. But the opportunity only occurred 
at wide intervals, and then the happy few who 
were fortunate enough to form the scientific 
staff of such expeditions as that of the Chal- 
lenger were regarded with tin mixed envy by the 
. many -who were j eager to do similar work if 
they could get the chance. 

The wonders discovered by the chief scien- 
tific cruises of recent years have greatly in- 
creased the interest of the public in the science 
of the sea, and this public interest has quite 
lately assumed a tangible form in the foundation 
of the Scottish Marine Station for Scientific 
Research at Granton, near Edinburgh. To under- 
stand the importance and value of this Station, 
one must know .something of the difficulties 
presented to any one who wishes to solve 
some special problem connected with the life 
which swarms in the waters around our coasts. 
He must rely on 'the help of fishermen for 
collecting specimens; and if he cannot go 
to 1 the expense of hiring a boat and crew, 
he requires to content himself with any selec- 
tion of their ‘rubbish 5 which they may be 
phased to make. Should he wish to examine 
any locality minutely, he must purchase a dredge 


and tow-nets, leads and lines, and bottles 
and boxes to contain the specimens which 
may be obtained. The difficulty is only half 
overcome when the work of collecting is over. 
It is impossible to convey the creatures alive 
to any distance ; and after a few attempts to 
do so, the naturalist either hires a room in 
the fishing-village for his work, or gives up the 
study of marine life altogether ; unless he -steer 
a middle course, and content himself with a 
bare enumeration of species and a description of 
the external appearance of his specimens. 

The individual who is desirous of making 
chemical or physical observations on the wide sea 
is in a still more evil case. His apparatus is more 
costly and more complicated than that of the 
biologist ; it is less easy to manage in a boat not 
specially adapted for the purpose ; and the 
immediate vicinity of a laboratory is of the first 
importance. The obstacles, in fact, are so 'nume- 
rous, that observations of this nature have been 
almost entirely neglected in Great Britain* Now 
and then, it is t true, the fire of scientific enthu- 
siasm burns strong enough in a man to enable 
him to overcome all difficulties, and to carry on 
a brilliant research with complete success to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The work of such men 
is monumental ; but they do not appear many 
times in a century. The name, of one marine 
chemist is associated with Edinburgh ; it is that 
of Dr John Murray, who in the year 1816 made 
a series of researches cut sea- water collected 
at Trinity. His work , settled a most important 
point of theoretical chemistry, and it is referred 
to as of value to this day. 

That the progress of marine research was 
hindered by the trouble and expense of carrying 
it out— raid in honesty it must be said that the 
latter was always the more powerful deterrent — 

■ has long been apparent; and for many years 
; attempts, more or less successful, have been made 
to remedy this state of affairs. In response to 
1 energetic appeals from various learned Societies,. 
! government has repeatedly lent gunboats for 
. scientific purposes, and the Poramm, Lightning 
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mon, and otto ships Juw® aonTiuucli '"^d in. trire cages ^red *> the Ark they 

work The culmination of government enter- enjoy all the advantages or # Hie except n o 
arise* was reached in 1S7& when the Challenger dom. For short excursions m the neighbour- 
S filted ouffe aii entirely scientific mL hood of Grantor, toe is | 
and circumnavigated the world investigating the the Ravep and tv oik in ti e . i.A., 

phenomena of the ocean everywhere. How much the Aik lies can also he can ltd on by Uie hltn 
wa^accomplislied by the three years’ voyage can Dm, and the two Norwegian skills belonging 
only be realised b/those who are familiar with to the Station, whose names, ami 


m idea of the magnitude of the work clone by life which inhabits its watery dhere are grow ths 
reflecting that Specialists have been engaged in of sponges of different colour, with graeemity 
examining and describing the collections jsince interlacing branches like a coral giove, wlieie 
the return of the ship in 1876, and that this bright-hued sea-anemones spread their tentacles, 
work is still in progress, and crabs and other Crustacea craw l and ^uni 

Since the return of the Challenger, a number about at their pleasure. ^ And not only are the 
of short scientific trips have been made in the commoner forms ol marine lire abimdaixt j rarer 
vicinity of the British coast by gunboats and species may be found frequently^ ihe beautiiiu 
hired vessels: and the results’ of these have nudibranch mollusc Eolus lives on the quarry ; 
been such as to show the extreme advisability of and the great fiftocn-spined-sticklcback builds its ■ 
something more permanent being set on foot, nest there, and it has been seen keeping guard 
The success of the Marino Uhsavboiks at Naples over its door while its mate and young remain 
and at Marseilles, and of the small movable comfortably within. ^ t t 

laboratory kept up for two summers by the The work _ which is being ^ carried on at the 
university of Aberdeen, proved that Marine Marine Station .at present is^ divided piefcweeu 
Stations were practicable and desirable, It was four workers. Mr J. T. ^Cunningham, the natu- 
the consideration of the difficulties in the way raliet in charge, is making ^ a research into the 
of young men who wished to devote; Ok m-eh Is development ^ of the Teleosfcian fishes, the great 
'to the examination of marine phenomena, but group 10 which most of our food-fislies, such as 
who were tumble of themselves to meet the great the cod, herring, and haddock, belong. Mr J. 
expense of such work, that led Mr John Murray, B. Henderson has commenced to form a collec- 
Direc-torof the Ohallmger Expedition fcion of all the animal life of the Firth of Forth ; 

, to start a Marine Station, in the neighbourhood while Mr John Battray is proceeding with a 
of Edinburgh, A submerged quarry on the shore similar collection of the alg© or seaweeds, and 
at Gran ton, which quarry has been in comimmi- is also making a detailed study of the diatoms 
cation with the sea for nearly thirty years, was of the district, a piece of work which has never, 
selected as the site, and a floating laboratory was previously been attempted. Mr Hugh Robert 
formally opened there during the festivities of 'Mill has charge of the daily meteorological 
the Edinburgh University Tercentenary celebra- observations at the Station, and he is working 
tioii this spring. at the chemical and physical study of estuary- 

The Marine Station. has now been open for water, examining the variations in saltness and 
; several months, and the working arrangements in temperature which occur from the fresh 
have attained a certain degree of completeness, water to the open sea, and comparing them at 
The accommodation which exists at present in- different seasons. The work at the Station is 
eludes -a floating laboratory, Mho Ark, 5 where thus seen to be purely scientific ; and the 
zoological, ^ botanical, and chemical work is results which will ultimately be obtained must be 
being carried on by ^ the permanent staff and of great practical importance. . Any scientific man 
other investigators. There is also a steam- yacht, is welcomed to work at the ■Station on special 
. the Medusa , fitted out with all the aminpyineuls problems, without charge, and several gentlemen 
; for trawling, dredging, sounding, and taking the have taken advantage of the privilege. 

other necessary observations. She is manned by It may give a better idea of the working of 
[ m efficient crew, and has the advantage of the the various departments if the actual methods 
sendees of an engineer who was m the Uktilmgei employed be shortly described, 
during her scientific cruise. The Medusa is a Zoological specimens are collected in various 
capital ^ soaboat, though, from her small size, ways. The ‘trawl 5 is a wide -meshed net tied 
when in ( rough weather, she sometimes tries up at one end. The net's mouth is attached 
the sea-going capabilities of the workers. The above to a stout wooden beam that unites two 
creatures brought up by the dredge or trawl iron runners; the lower side is a strong cable 
are kept alive in boxes, the water In which the ground-rope, which rubs along the sea-bottom, 
must pe changed at intervals, though, xmm The fish, aha mm by the ground-roue, rise xvo 

there is a npnw ftps, rmtl ft Wa ixtIyi 01 a a tsf&.nn od/I ,-.1,*. a*. j. .* r L 


J which break vec the hows .in magnificent the trawl" the vessel must steam qnicklv, and the 
J smy showers, my beantiM io watch from ground trawled over must be free from rocks. 
11 t,jae . , Tf ■ sec f n ^ r t °f lb e aifamcabiu. On It is only employed for the capture of -the lamer 
nmvmg at the, Ark, the mimtte. arc tram- kinds of fish, such as flounders, haddock and 
ft •**?*?■ , t0 aquaria or glass dishes, m which a cod, Tim ‘(hedge 5 is the true naturalist's imple- 
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bottom, and brings up every tiling that it en- 
counters, mud and sheila, and all living crea- 
tures that are not quick enough to get away. 
After a run over good ground, when the 
dredge is hauled up— an operation that is per- 
formed on the Medusa by a gun-metal wire- 
rope and a steam winch — and emptied oil deck, , 
the profusion of animal life that lies in a 
struggling heap before one is quite bewildering. 
There are pectins and oysters, alcyonarians 
(usually known as ‘ dead-menVfmgers 5 ), sea-ane- 
mones of all sizes and colours, swimming-crabs 
and spider-crabs . and soldier-crabs, whelks and 
mussels, zoophytes and algie, aseiclians (commonly 
called ‘ sea-squirts J ), sponges, sea-urchins, star- 
fishes of every kind from the magnificent 
sun-star, £ rose-jacyntli to the finger-tips, 5 to 
the common 'brittle-star and ‘ five-fingers ; 5 
and there are other things more than can be 
numbered. The dredge and* trawl explore the 
bottom, but are useless for collecting specimens 
from the surface or intermediate depths ; and 
‘tow-nets 1 — bags of muslin or canvas sewn on 
j hoops and drawn after the. vessel — are employed 
for this purpose. The creatures caught in the 
• tow-net are usually small ; when the contents of 
the net are placed xn a bottle, the water seems full 
of bright spots darting about in all directions ; but 
under the microscope the specks discover them- 
selves to be beautifully formed crustaceans shining 
in glassy armour. But the tow-net often catches 
larger things. An exquisite transparent mod am 
or jelly-fish, its umbrella several inches in dia- 
meter, rayed with purple, and carrying a fringe 
of graceful pendent tentacles, is often brought ; 
on board its namesake ; and hosts of smaller 
species of these beautiful creatures are always to ; 
be found. It is in the tow-net, too, that the ! 
■floating ova of fishes, about which there has I 
been so much, discussion recently, are caught. 

The chemical and physical work done at sea 
is chiefly the collection of samples of water and 
the observation of temperature. Water from any 
moderate depth is collected by lashing a bottle 
to the sounding-line and lowering it to the 
proper point * the. . stopper is then pulled out by 
a : cord and the bottle allowed to fill. The 
water in the bottle is not changed in its ascent, 
as the mouth is narrow and it always .hangs 
vertically. When the sea is rough or the depth is 
great, it is necessary to employ some other means. 
The c slip- water-bottle 5 is convenient for most 
purposes. It consists of a brass disc covered with 
india-rubber, and supporting a central column 
to which the line is attached. Tills is lowered 
to the required depth, and then a hollow brass 
cylinder, open below, but closed above except for 
’a., hole that just allows the line to pass, is allowed 
to slip down the line. The base of the cylinder 
strikes on the rubber- covered disc, and securely 
incloses a sample of the water, which is run 
off by a stop-cock into a bottle after the whole 
lias been hauled on board. The water must 
always be brought to the laboratory in stoppered 
bottles, which are entirely filled, and have had 
the stoppers tied down from the moment of 

The temperature of surface-water is usually 
taken by Awing a bucketful and placing ah 
ordinary bath-thermometer in it for a few minutes. 
The-' precautions- -of hanging the thermometer -in 


the centre of the bucket and placing it in the 
shade must be observed * Temperature at greater 
depths may be observed in several ways. Three 
methods have been tried at the Marine Station. 
The first is by means of a ‘cistern-thermometer/ 
used by the late Sir Robert Christison for ascer- . 
taining the temperature of the water in the 
deep Scottish lochs, which was presented to the 
Station by Sir Alexander Christison. It con- 
sists of a thermometer, the bulb of which is 
in the centre of a conical copper vessel, capable 
of containing about five pints. When this is 
lowered into the sea, the water passes through 
the instrument ; but on hauling up, the valves 
oh the upper side are closed, and it is brought 
on board full of water from the greatest depth 
it had reached. Experiment shows that the 
water has not had time to change its tempera- 
ture in the fey/ minutes that elapse between 
collecting it and. reading the thermometer. A 
more common instrument, though one not found 
so suitable for use in shallow water, is the Miller- 
Casella thermometer, the form chiefly employed 
on the Challenger. It is a self-registering ther- 
mometer with a maximum and minimum arm, 
which register the highest and lowest tempera- 
tures met with in each immersion. As the tem- 
perature of the sea almost invariably decreases 
with increase of depth, the lowest temperature is 
considered to be that of the. lowest point reached. 

The third form of thermometer has been found 
the most convenient, and, with some modification, 
the host for the purposes of the Station. It is 
Negretti and Zambia’s deep-sea thermometer, and 
its principle is that when the temperature of tfye 
water is attained by the thermometer the instru- 
ment is made to turn over.; the mercury column 
always breaks at the same point, a contraction 
near the bulb ; the part which had been beyond 
the bulb remaining in the inverted tube, which 
is graduated so as to show the temperature at 
the moment of inversion. Its great advantage is 
that no subsequent change of temperature affects 
'the instrument until it is set again. Its great 
defect is that it is difficult to be sure when it 
has turned over. The simple and ingenious 
inverting mechanism of Magnaghi is hardly 
trustworthy ; but an improvement has been 
effected, in consequence of the experience gained . 
at the Scottish Station, which makes the" turn- 
ing of the thermometer, or of any number of 
thermometers on the same line, a matter of 
certainty. . \ 

The Trarfsparency of the water is measured 
roughly by noting the depth to which a large 
white disc continues visible when immersed. In 
the course of a trip from Grangemouth to the 
Isle of May, the colour of the water was observed 
to vary from dirty yellow to clear blue-green 
and the disc, at first visible only three feet, below 
the surface, was seen at a depth of six. feet at 
Inchgarvie, at fifteen feet off Inchkeith, and .-at 
no less than sixty feet a little east of the May. 
Although the water of the upper reaches of the 
firth lire ie|S wudaed muddy bv <‘K alnhxbnre 
of river-water, that at the hi ay Island remains 
beautifully clear* " d ■ .1;/ 1 ■ ' /' j 

The routine-work of a biological and chemical 
laboratory is not of much interest to most ! 
people. Tor every clay of collecting, with its ] 

must be, j 
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1 T^^ll^Alo^aras Tias g« ie | 

■where there win oe u»“‘ w 0 mmodaton 
W 0 aquaria, ami rooms lor tno accouyu 
of lo Vorte In the meantam ^ 
of Roystoa lias generouHy gn 41 j^e 
old manufactory wliicl " " ®V used a3 
beside the quarry. It ”V of kTge 
a tannery, and so contains omK i. There 

water-tight tanks built very simple 

StoSngs in works can be employed 
us laboratories without much altcratoon. 

Thn Marine Station is intended to be a eunrt 

from which branches will extend to other parte 
of die country. It is in contemplation to erect 
a permanent marine observatory on the Clyde, 

Jd then will also lie a P^le thu' of the 
bablv a floating laboratory on the plan ot t 
Up which can he taken to any pari ot the 
coast where it is desirable to make an extended 

“SJ'SSi l sS«. m mn*. ■>« 

an' annual grant of three. hundred, pound from 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, cnUtdy 
smworled by voluntary subscription , and the 
heartiness with which the appeals, to the public 
have been responded to by donations of mon icj , 
apparatus, and material, shows how thoroughly 
ifc people of Scotland realise the importance 
$ the work which is being done The Govern- 
menfc Grant Committee of the London Itoval 
Society has made certain aUo J anc P f \ 
members of the scientific stalk tor special 
researches ; but this is not m any sense a 
government endowment of the station, the 
Treasury having definitely refused to give an} 
money for such a purpose. .Although gmmn- 
meat support is an extremely desirable .thing, 
the willing aid of .an enlightened public is still 
■ better, and the Scottish Marine Station at 
Granton has this aid.* ’ 
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the position involved so mtutfi m llu]e 
to her 1 and to Ac w « 

ISSWw towv,: M 

knowledge steadied her. 

'nr— Wttil ill 


Ms formal courtesy asked 
Mr tiacue & „ +rvrw i .•,+ tlm window- ana 


BIS Wil V'7 ; nnt i 

l ie ri to Me' seated. He stood at the wnu 
she could see that the white gloom of the unnm 0 

- a, 

“ was obliged to reifly as J^^fferen? 

teu you 

I? thfom wS haTto ’gS «pSions. " She 

obLwl ttd. Ml Hadleigh’a heavy eyebrows 

^'l ouSof ^ to have asked. Pardon me.’ . 

Somethin® in Ms tone and manner plauto 
showed that he had penetrated her secret and 

, M ‘l B mn“'not to he able to give you a direct 

^Iwloos not matter,’ 'he said with a slight 
movement of the hand, as if he were Piling the 
whole subiect of her acquaintance with Shield 
!!;.?» < I know, from the exclamation you. made 

„ 9 j.i. .. j. Uno 4-rJUl TT All Wltll ail 


B f HAD AND STREAM. 

' v ■ CHAPTER XXXIX. — TEE OTHER BIDE. 

It seemed vary curions to Madge that she ahoiild 
become the : confidant of those two men, with 
whose fate that of her mother had been so sadly 
associated. She wob thrust into the ungracious 
nnmtfnn of arbiter bcisvecn them $ she had to 


payvxww \/ i • i ■ i" 

iQsitioit of arbiter between, them ; she had to 
leckle whether or not the one was fake and 
t or the other the victim of his -own 
y passion and self-deceived in Ms aeeusaiiohB. 
was satisfied that Mr Beecham had spoken 


i « 


be skd to. receive 
aid of the Oran to© 


MM < I know, irom me j - 

a little while ago, that he ^ /o d you witlr aU 
his bitterness why he and I have not be i 

& “T?ere was no bitterness, Mr Hadleigh, but 

IU 1 ‘?am C pieased to hear it, and I will try to give 
vou my explanation in the same spirit. fiiKt 
Ihont George Laurence. I never heard Ins name 
until after my marriage; and it is t heietoic 
unnecessary to say that when I did hem tad 
learned the nature of his former relations with 
mv wife, it was not possible for me to receive 
him in my house, or for him to regard me us a 
desirable acquaintance. There were mitetunato 
consequences following upon tins peculiar E*i- 
Lion ; but they may pass. They made my life, a 
hard and solitary onc. J ‘ . . , t11 

He paused, and as he looked out into the duu 
atmosphere, the vague stare in his eyes, as u .be 
were seeking something which he emud non sets 
became nathetic. Madge began to ^ummrstaud 
that expression now, and the meaning ot the 
melancholy, which was concealed from otto w 
under a mask of cold reserve. She sympathised, 
but could say nothing. 

C I never spoke to the man, and saw him only 
a few times. But acquaintances of mine, who 
thought the news would be agreeable to me, told 
me if his ways of life and predicted the end, 
width ill ouickly, Tim mistake mM f| 
Phil mv m< ther and Mi BI ield was m bcli vmg 
that it: Was' hbl mamage that 

Laiir limm w to 


JWil ,eviw«. 

itemed me that his 

is 
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Imtnts were little altered "after it- Nights spent, retn 
in 'billiard-rooms and other places ; days wasted . 

on racecourses' and his fortune squandered He M 

ortemnted to retrieve all by one daring specula- stor 
tion?^ Success would have enabled him to go on vm 
for a longer or shorter tome, according to the use couf 
he made of the money; Mlure meant d^re wan 
and a charge ?f fraud. He failed, and escaped cna 

& l£l\C k Se P °orthisr ejaculated Madge, was 
startled and shocked by this very different version ^ 
of the sentimental story she had heard. 

*1 will show you the newspaper repoit of unt 
the inquest, and a copy of the accountants lh. 
report to the creditors on what estate was lef - 1 _ 
They will suffice to satisfy you that, there is bee 

“■ g 

His wavs were quiet and studious and vhat 
M « he did not regard with the eyes 
S experience. I do not think that Laurence n 

attempted to deceive him; for men who fall ha 

into Sis course of life soon become blind to its 
: evils and consequences ; and so, wittiout pre- 
meditation, he did deceive him. _ Mr Shield, in 
I beino a man as passionate in his friendships 

I as in his hates, would listen to no ill of his ai 
friend. But there is one thing more which 1 hi 
hive never repeated, and never until now allowed a 
aw one over whom I had influence to repeat la 
You, however, must learn it from the bps of h 

T«„ r »* i 

T)exred lt wa one of Mr Terras strict points h 
of ! discipline in. las kingdom l>eiow Btaars tkat 
without ' his sanction no one hut lumsell should 
answer the drawing-room he.ll. Obeying a ■motion 
of the master’s hand he advanced with a poitlj 3 

gravity becoming the dignity oi his office. 

• '‘You were an attendant m the Cosmos OMD } 
about the date of my marriage?’ said the 

| ^I 6 was, sir, then, and for six months before, 1 

Ml ‘ l You°recollect what was said about the marriage 1 

» •?„,”*> ; 

it down, as jyou thought some day it might x. 

^‘Theday has come. Tell us what you heard.’ ^ 

‘ There was a small dinner-party in the strangely 
room, and I had charge of it. 11m gentlcnuui 
, were particularly merry, and m fact thete was 
I a remarkable quantity ot wine used. Your 
nnrriace sir, was mentioned ; and Mr Laurence, 
who was the gayest of the company, although 
he took less wile than' any other gent * 
proposed the health of the happy 
recollect his very words, sir. He ays. » 

I in the swim for the girl myself ; but this peggu, 

I H'idlei°'b cut me out ; that was luck lor me, 
Sws luck to them s- and the toast was ton* 

1 with perfect enthusiasm. Mr Laurence mere 
I away with himself some time after; and I .ne'->. 

1 the ' gentlemen whisper among themselves, when 
referring to the sad event, that it was a ques- 
tion of doing that or of doing a spell of penal 

I “ The l ' l masto a1 noddedT Mr Terry bowed, and 


retired with the portly gravity with which he 

^jdr Hadleigh turned to Madge. The butlers 
story produced the effect desired : she was con- 
vinced; for she, felt sure that no man who loved 
could speak so lightly-or speak at ■ nll—m tlie 
woman he loved in a company of club bac- 

C ^But why did you not tell this to Mr Shield? 
was her reproachful exclamation. 

‘Because he would not listen to anything I 
had to say. From the time of the marriage 
until after the death of Laurence we never met 
Then he came to me, mad with passion and . 
noured out a volley of abuse. I was patient 
because he was her brother; and silent because 
ft wi as bopeless to expect a man drunk with 
ra „ e to be reasonable as one drunk with alcohol. 

In Ms last words to me lie accused 
murder. We have never spoken together since. 

. —Do you think me guilty S ’ , 

; ‘I do not believe it/ she replied dee sively^ 

. ‘nor would he have believed it, »|pgj gg| 

[ have told me had been made known m him 

I grateful to you,’ said Mr Hadleigh, bend- 

in,/ hkftad ; ‘ hut I perceive- you do not know 
s Mr Shield. Time and solitude alter most men, 
s and they must have had a peculiar effect upon 
T him to have enabled him to make, sum a f eip 

1 imnrpssion on you. He used to be obstinate to the 
t. last degree, and once ho had formed an opinion, 

} -held to it in spite of reason* 

< He must be changed indeed, then, Mr Hadlegn 
>. I am sure that when he had had tune to flunk, 

5 mt- 

2 «g i - “ 

lj r;, 1 ”' “S z — »n. «§* i 

ib von, 1 trust.’ . , n 

be ' She looked up again hopefulb. 

‘Oh, if you will do that!’ The tone W 

re, like that of an appeal. , 

‘It can he done, I think, . . • *ou .“T 
se been told that it was I who, m f? 

° Shield, took- advantage ot lus long Osei cc and 
hr* silence to set abroad the report that lie 
/„ married. I did not. The story was on the tongue 
of everybody hereabouts for months, and I, like 
’ 12 believed it TWre aro ouly tovo mer 

„i, n would have said that I spoke the raise 
ien hood — the one k the man who invented it; 
vas the other is Shield himself. 

3ur You knew the man i 

Igll ‘Then why, why did you not denounce him m 
'“t t5 " Because T did not know him until after your 

Ji mS&mt . - 1 fl ;? 

var, learn tile truth only too soon icn ha peace o 

nn v < plow did you discover him, then 1 - 

n i nu ie scoundrel revealed himself* He came 

lard mo, and insolently told me that, knowing M s 
lien of affairs between shield ana me, f^U a ht ^ 

s sft tr4ri.*» 

assess 


. -k :kr« : ;'vv; /m ",v’v.;, \ k? .- 
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iff rf«,olc .ft. blow and he explained thafTiST him that y»u are blameless, cm if he be so unge- 
'.vas he who had brought about matters so that neroua as you imagine. Gi iv e me j Appy | 

iMmmmm m m iu aapasstt >ss sftfcstfsi 

*e*m**"!*&.1sL ... ««. **Jrw 


poor Madge was weeping bitter tears in her which sj 


by her quickness in seeing it and the energy with 
which she took up Ins cause. He did not know 


dmwim nearer and nearer to the truth, which wiac jar-im xuu* ul u« ^ — - 

WOBldj-bl,. to 10 Ifct U>« p«l»» «Xf *> I*, mi 

sarw^sss! 

without losing temper. On. this occasion, I asked 

how ho knew that Shield had returned. “ I have THB LARGEST STATUES IN THE WORLD, 
seen him,” ha said ; “ and lie is cut up enough to ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

.pteMe- even. von, How. having done this job for . , » 

you, I expect you to give me something lor my A HWJE of interesting news comes to u= ho tn 
trouble. 5 '--.'' How much ■?”-« A hundred is not too Egypt regarding a discovery recently made in 
much to ask for the satisfaction of knowing that Lower Egypt, by Mr Minders l etrxe, of die 


ia the village that Austin Shield was married, ments which remain, must have stood eonndor- 
althouah at the time he had no authority for tho ably over one hundred feet in. height . the 
statement.—" That looks like a confession,” he material employed is granite; and the executing 
•said.—" Exactly. I mean it Vi be one.”— After of such a work in. such a material, and when 
thinking for a moment, tie fellow said: tc AU completed, rearing it into position, must nave 
right; it won’t matter to me, for to-morrow I involved a profound knowledge not only of 


a m off to the diggings .” \ 


high art but of engineering skill. Is it pos- 


Mr Hadieig'h "stopped and looked out at the sible that the statue could have been, cut out 
window again, as if the scene he was recalling whole in one ^ piece % If so, what lever-powvr 
even now" idled him with indignation. He did the Egyptians possess to raise such an enor- 
raaumed : mo us weight into a perpendicular position 1 

4 When he bad written the memorandum and Certain it is that these ancient builders knew 
signed it, I fold him my opinion of his villainous well how to get over, and did get over, prodh 
transaction, and threatened to have him horse- gums difficulties, as witness their obelisks, and 
whipped through the village. At the same time the enormous stones which compose tin*, platform 
I rang the hell Although disappointed, u Bah t” of the magnificent Temple of the Sun at JBaalbee. 
said ho ; 11 1 always thought you mire a sneak, As there is no stone quarry near, how these 
. without the pluck" to give, the fellow who hates vast stones could possibly have been conveyed 
you a hiding. Shield has the right stuff in him ; thither in the first place, and then raised to their 
he gave im the money for telling him that you position, has been an enigma to all modem 
QOiplnyed rue to tell the lie. That paper ymi architects and engineers by whom the temple has 
swindled out of me igifffc worth a rap. You have been critically examined, and who have freely 
no witnesses.”— He got out of the room before I confessed that, even with all our modern science 
could reach him, and escaped pursuit. < . , He of steam-cranes, hydraulic jacks, and railways, 
was right j the paper was useless to me. 7 the transport and raising of such' immense eyelo- 

4 Who was the man ? 7 ^ peau masses would have undoubtedly presented 

‘Bichard Towers. Your aunt will tell you many serious difficulties, if indeed it could be 
what a, scamp he was. 3 accomplished at all. 

4 But what motive could he have for such a Many of our renders will doubtless remember 
cruel wrong V 


cruel wrong U > > Mr Poyntor’s grand picture in the Royal Academy 

< c Unknown to Shield, he was his rival; audit of London, a few years ago, entitled ‘Israel in 
was his own satisfaction he sought in spreading Egypt! It represented an enormous mass of 
the falsehood, as if was Ms own m mm Jl sculpture mounted on a wheeled truck, dragged 

by endeavouring to raak< capital of it out o£ both along by hundreds of Hie imfortimate captive 
himdd and m by playing upon the unfortunate Israelites, who are smarting under the whips 
mmumlemiaudings between us/ of their cruel drivers. Mr Boynton had good 

flWSS was now calm and thoughtful. Sh , authority for his e motive-power * an show n in h 
feoo^saw what a powerless instrument the vii~ picture. Bo far as ire can discover from ancient 
him a raemoraiiuuiu was unless it could be proved works or ancient sculptures, the hugest atone 
mat die had w-ritten at. ( Y ho would not say Mr masses were transported mainly by force of 
HauMgii mmsehhad vwUimi a, m rscepe Uuai 1 Imamu muscles, with few mechanical expedients, 
klm you got -the > memorandum stills Me Levers and rollers seem to have been almost. 
askcrUtv denly. ‘Mull you givo it ho me V if not altogether, unknown The mb’ w 

ifL except dhose who generally placed on a kind of sledge, the ground 

fJHd , me ^ ^ad 110 P an m Etc disgraceful oyer, yfuieb it was to pass lubricated with some 
‘k . •. TT . m 0 R.y substance, and the sheer strength of human 

: , it ia not suite useless,. Mr Hadleigfo There shoulders was then ajipliw!. 

^ thata^nme .amoagsfc : W The most colossal and by for the most remark- 
papers, and Mr Shield can aommm dRIa ahatnA wf Anm. m am 
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ssma^is \ 

bS i 

in which it has been bin t up pxece by piece x 
especially when we mention that thejo^ 0 

^ri^S^^ been made, i 

«t >i“ vi* Thiv™ “SiSi is 
?£ t &&d£lSlX&?32$* : 

Si kltel .»i tlMy-WS, fc«t »ta« * ' 

JrSSS'ifl&SSg 

SSJ by-tlie-bve, of the groat composer best 

blocks were then 

hands of- copperemiths, who hy the na 

-» ilf ^ 


bein" adopted to take tbe statue to pieces, 
a yfew to its Immediate transmission to New 
York, in which go-ahead city we shall doubt! & 

soon hear of its final erection. rnm&ins 

If Mr Hinders Petrie’s discovery of _the « 
of the gigantic statue .of Bameses II. in, 
lypb one hundred feet high of solid gm^ 
£ i tbe largest statue of antiquity, the liberty ■ 
of M. Bartholdi may certainly take rank as 
most colossal production of modern dajs. 




S’ form of he models ; th 

tnd thus in this peculiar and laborious manner, 

sf &WW if “ ssss i 

* 

SSIBfesfllsi - 

extremities, to give the whole a steadiest 

rk-BS SlelyCtlSe dSti ITS a 

be left t0 TlTe lnd - and therefore, the interior, n 
copper and ,1c >o=e sane l,anl L toec! by a o 

Sifii i“S. «th» % : 

tto »l,olo »-ill 1» knit together in “^hnn, . 

S ! HSefVS= S’S.SiiflSnntnin 

f flf ms to be done is to unrivet the several ■ 
1£ £ tS, end reel on toml A» te 

ll f inwosed to place this gigantic ‘Liberty’ 
onBedloe’s Island, a very small Wet lymg 

. ■ttrs. 52«”t'te tie 

v/s/s 

tolen of love and admiration from 

rep^iblmefe meaptW |jl!| 


A GREENROOM ROMANCE. 

IN three scenes.— •scene I. 

Mu Percy Montmorency was seated in front 

.Salat ss^Ss«B 

‘fretting and strutting his hour “WL 0 ™! 

estates in Yorkshire and elsewhere. _ Eor ’ tbe 
rest he was three-aml-twenty, undeniably g " !, 

1.6S V) ^ a * _Ti flowed with considerable ahum 

tie« tm ?iavm°' completed the arrangement of the 

Snwdemd wiv, the pemiquier wlMrew a pace 
; powdcnxl wi„, • l i. vdl -simulated 

I admiration, fir Charles Mathews never looked 
! ^ITrlctof seemed to coincide in the opinion 

t ijjto h-s*su*^ ipg 

• which he made no attempt to conceal . 

* “Si« m m 

’ i 

r. -*£», fez* Sligl® 

1 S’5lSS» - -■ SJ= 

a old story, I snppmc ^ 0 c one thing I 

di of the step I have ^ ^ ; , i er ; n m y present 
n, am certain: X d to t p a t Barhadoes girl, 

$ saat# “>« — ^ 
» * a „ 
ml i entrance of the call-boy. { Colonel 

te sijsS's&g-r"-' 

on snow-white hair, aim sugP™“p siook h^ds 

2 St . «S“*™ ;'.r£ig AfSK 

■* 

•ji srasxs^m: fj-.w 


“The worn certainly deserved Jheencwtorf 
the old colonel, fancy pip® 

colours nearly . < epwe -^tbotti^ ; littered the 
an cigar ooxe , ■ ■■■■■ -- , — — — - J 
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472 ' — HTYTUtelhe verb fact that the lady was 

sstw xA%~ ^iagssssr. 


£g JuTtatt.*.™ #« «* „ 

Sfe-asse^Tcg 

„?L Li™ rtW tr Miss Anstruther. . , " Jlw» Montmorency rang the hill as 


u m f n as a landed proprietor m j— — - « j aci}< it you ma ^37 g v ,yi «« 

_» * S“ l dS l ;a r -d, 

he replied : .‘Impossible, my dear «i. I - kectdl Mm to show his visitor into box A- 

r 4-H -tted Rf.noPO- r«T ,J. indnloino' 111 fl 812U Ui 11 U ' , J 


in front, you can 


as he replied: ‘Impossible, my ueax , direc & d Mm to show his visitor m: - 

already wedded— to the stage, Th otor wa s indulging m a sign ui ■ , 

« St may he ; but unions can easily he dis- i« ■* appeared at the halt-dosed door, 
esoecially in these days.’ wh ? n V „UhiUL,l . < May I come in?’ 



‘mac may ue , ,r t * when a aeaa awww — . a> 

h» tss^Tfi a3 t. 

in. 0 life was fixed — out and dried, so to speak-the , aJ^S^ 6 ^ tlle hand of his Mend lal- 
matter won’t bear a thought.’ The young man M^morency w ^ a geaj . <De h g hted 
felt strongly inclined to indulge m a ^ge-y^j 1 ^ " Jack 1 Have a weed and a seltzer \ 

but the limited area of the I In Hew seconds tlie two young men were 

sueli a physical, relief. If the reader & ■ j , occupied, and immersed iu the con- 

consider the remarks of the ae." 1 - ."U.' , • U on 0 f a couple of choice Partagas, 
flippant, it must ha borne m mind tl at no one su ope ued the hall. ‘You must kne 

whose character did not fall„^ Bmfc define i ~ ; elderl ” ^ ^ That was 

turn would have acted as Harry Stanley had i“®» Jovernor. 3 He is very irate because I won’t S 
done. , i . i t fnii b ri love by word of command}* and marry , 

The old man scowled as he resumed . I * Anstruther. whom I have never seem— By- 

wonder you can respect yourself, to®® , ghe-bve vm have seen her. What is she-like i 

and painted like a mummer at a pantomime. . tl e by , / i Ued Vallance. « I met her 

‘I am of the same calling as the glory • baU at Scarborough, soon after her arrival 

sir — poet, sir,’ jfrom the West Indies. Faith, Harry, you nugnt 

: sharply retorted the colonel. , i te\°k"n>Hifc do better ; eh, Jack? But your 

‘I can assure you, sir, we ha« » n m of goo " “ f “ ° utY ar0 so opposite to mine, as I 

‘S£iWtei.. 0 j a-s- gUSsil m - « 

to .& 

ease, why do you all sail under “Ise co ni is- , The prefix “Miss” is ireqiieutly 

2J4^*5Si^" t <■£& ‘“ Ll — ~ *• ” l - 

J&S 2 rf 2 

'TzsstssstA *<■ v wrr k' 1 ™’’ * £te " tu “" s 

3# ?»rs 

ssts •vS^aSjW^.'&S 

SmnoSnoritl M^ot" «-e « »'»« W. I*H 1— »>'*'> * !l « 

,W™«E. d, 1. *0.id»," Dickens. ^ ^ ^ tH , 

^That-dl do ? iixterrmtcd the colonel. 4 Then mad freak of yours V inquired Vallanoe. 
one fine day* you will he Mling in love, as ‘Till I hear on good author % tto Hie trouble- 
you call it, with one of these artful and painted some Mish Anstruther is engaged, or mum lit . 

a.ii- “memeaiS ^ . *«. « >* 

*ssai^5SL ™»- «*» - 

I the world 1 inoredulous ; smile. 

i His son end heir drew himself proudly up as f Meanwhile/ replied Montmorency loftily, I 

j L e replied; 4 No, sir ; i trust I shall never forget contribute te* the “gaiety of nations, as Johnson 
■ | that I own the honoured name of Stanley* 1 ' said of Garrick ; and therefore consider myself 
1 The colonel remained silent for several mo- a far better member of society than a sue- 
II ments ere he observed; £ I shall never under- cessful general, who has killed so many him- 
H VW you declined oven to see Miss ‘dreds or his fellow-mortals; or a lawyer, who 

J Anteith'^r/ has set whole families by the ears in order to. 
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fill his pockets ; or a doctor, who, as Tobin the fortress, and carried oft' the prize ! I wasn’t 
says, spends the greater part of his time in going to let that puppy Spencer march oft with 
writing death-warrants in Latin.’ her. A fellow with not a tithe of my personal 

Variance examined his finger-nails for a few recommendations.* Here the colonel paused, as 
seconds, and after an embarrassing pause, he beheld the countenance of his auditor conn 
said : ‘ Harry, I am about , to make a con- pletely engrossed with tlie scene : for in the 

fession/ . lovely Lady Teazle of the play, Jack Yalhinee 

‘ I cannot promise you absolution, Jack.’ had recognised the West Indian heiress, Emily 

Vallance proceeded : ‘On the memorable night Anstruther ! 
when I first beheld Miss Anstruther at the ball B _ rvT1 TT * 

at Scarborough, I fell over head and ears in 

love with herd Along one of the tortuous passages leading to 

‘ You fell in love with her, did. you 1 7 repeated the dressing-rooms, a gentleman is conducting 
Montmorency, in a tone of some annoyance, a lady, preceded by the dresser. They have 
‘You mean with her banking account. Re- evidently come from the audience part of the 
member, you are in the confession box/ theatre, as they are both in modern evening 

* On my honour, no ! * replied Vallance. c As dress. Presently the dresser pauses at a door, 
you are. aware, I could not afford to marry a and after tapping, enters; and returns to invite 
penniless girl ; but if I were as rich as Roth- the lady to invade the sacred precincts of the 
scliilcl, and Miss Anstruther a pauper, I would dressing-room of Miss Fdliblanrjue, the repre- 
marry her to-morrow, if she would have me. — sentative of Lady Teazle. After a few whispered 
You do not seem to like the idea?* . . words to her escort, the lady accepts the invita- 

‘ Humanity is a strange compound, Jack. It tion, and in another moment is clasped in the 
grates upon my sense of propriety that any one embrace of the actress. ‘My dear Julia 1 ; 
else should step into my shoes and wed the. 4 My darling Emily ! 7 

woman intended for my wife, yet whom I have Certainly, Lady Teazle fully deserved the 
vowed never to marry/ * rapturous praises of Montmorency. Her lovely 

‘ Why, what a dog in the manger, you are !* dark eyes shone all the brighter from the 
fi 'I would not so much mind if a stranger contest to the powdered wig; while her 
were to win the heiress; but to know her as splendid figure was displayed to the utmost 
your wife, Jack, for the remainder of my exist- advantage by means of her handsome brocaded 
ence, to repent probably of my obstinacy dress. 

You are not in earnest, Jack ? 5 ‘And so you recognised me under these tinsel 

‘Ah, but I ain! } replied Vallance, inwardly robes, Julia V 
murmuring : £ May I be forgiven the lie ! * " ‘ Your voice is unmistakable ; I should have 

After a brief , mental struggle, Montmorency known it anywhere, Eiiiily, — When do you 
continued: 4 Well, success attend you. You are intend to return to your own sphere V 
a lucky fellow to walk oft with such a prize; ‘First tell me, Julia, how yon managed to 
while I — I shall remain a humble stage-player/ penetrate these sacred precincts V 

‘ Remember the peerless Fonbknqne, Harry/ ‘Oh 1 my husband, who knows everybody, .said 

‘Ah! you are right. There is beauty, talent, he could at once accomplish it, directly I told 
wit, elegance, refinement, all enshrined in the him you were my old schoolfellow at Barba- 
admirable Lady Teazle of to-night. I shall does.— Now, answer me my question/ there ’s a 
now no longer hold back. To-night I shall dear! 7 

know my fate/ You have applied the touch- ‘I have found my proper sphere ; I am free, 
stone/ popular, and admired. Instead 'of one admirer, 

The shrill voice of the call-boy now uttered. I have hundreds, and the number is increasing 
the words ‘ Charles Surface/ nightly. What can woman wish for more ? 7 

‘There is my call. So adieu for the present. ‘ITI. tell you, Emily: a nice husband, and 
Go in front, arid call for me at the end of the domestic bliss/ ^ 

show ; and we will have a steak at the Albion The actress indulged in a scarcely audible 

together, and drink to the speedy nuptials of sigh. ‘That might have been my lot I moan 
my b£te noire, Miss Anstruther/ the domestic bliss part of the affair, if I had 

"‘With whom V not had it dinned into my ears from morning 

‘ Any one ! I care not— no offence, Jack— so till night that there was only one road to 
I am free/ happiness— a union with Mr Stanley, whom I 

Vallance proceeded straight to box A, and have never seen/ 
having tapped at the* door, found himself face ‘ You might have liked him very much/ 

to face with Colonel Stanley, who eagerly ‘ Impossible, my dear Julia. The very fact 

exclaimed: ‘Well, Vallance, lias my plan 'sue- of a man being ticketed dike a prize animal at 
seeded'? ; g a show, and then Ids being introduced to you 

‘ I fear not, sir/ * - as your certain and future husband, would be 

‘Give him a second close the first opportunity, quite sufficient to make me detest him, — No, 
I never knew it fail. If you want to make a Julia ; when. I marry, I will myself make the 
in love with a particular woman, tell selection, and he ^ must be gne who is ignorant 
him she is half engaged, and she will instantly that his intended is a rich heiress/ 

■gb'/ug/twenty per cent, in his estimation. That ‘That will not be a very easy matter to 
is how I • came to marry his mother. Directly accomplish, Emily/ 

my father told me that Fred Spencer was mad ‘ Listen, Julia, and I’ll km you a secret There 
after her, ana that she was half inclined to is a young man acting in this company— a Mr 
marry hte, : I' Yhslyd to the attack,— stormed Percy Montmorency. He is &0, |j| could wish— 
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telv, tee is the danger of your present m ode ^ ^ flf my aud ^ departure, 
j life Before you Imowwliere you s^o? -* 1 » T^rlv Teazle cast down lier lovely oy j 

s?i sarws s^-^sr*^ 

require the research, of the Society ■ q have heeii living m a fool s paradise 14ely. 

^TlSetress looked solemnly in' the face of her ^ow^ Yo*do not believe 

f l,' mf *| , m( t taking both. Iter hands within ha* > , , v y 0 {* always simulating affection, 

5S*«5Sdr?»to s a r <> rf *«-?i S“«»S $?£ *»— »f . - 

5Wte»> «** •* i W jra a» Tta *~tic 

•sss *cs ar «£>» -ri ” 

friends, -whose envy m ^ conseqiienee is , 1^ plate those charming features m the guns. \ < » , 

i’-f 4 " 0 ' 

KS^rtsrtfrtas ^^ireAlftttSS 

of a bored husband, we have the mgMy hi 'f tlie avowal of affection from the lips 

from a thousand pair ot hands, and the final mall ghe had ever loved! In low 

call before the curtain amidst an atalauthc . tromblm" tones, she managed to reply: Mr 

: flowers! Yoto name on every tongue, your photo. , . ? are not rehearsing a scene in 

in every print-shop in London, and your acts 

and deeds the subject of conversation at every ^ serfo „ s in my life.’ 

dinner-table m the metropolis . — ,- 1 * +-mie the pride of tlie Aiisfrutuers 

Mrs Sydney shook her head with a melancholy ifSe a^tance of the heiress. ‘I 

smile as the actress finished her oiation. I am mn di that I cannot accept your oiler. 

■ still unconverted, Lunlyd f „ . rf £ ^nUh \^ » . 

f Quite right, Julia If we were all actresses, It , i^pLsible f Why 2 s ■ 
there would be no audiences. ' £ mi h t rimnot explain. J : 

The inexorable call-boy cere put » wmggry ; r i, 0 th members of the same profession, 

finish to the interview between the two menus, . "“r" ” 

with the words 4 Lady Teade.’ “‘Pardon me/ said Lady Teazle. 'You know- 

nothing of my antecedents" and ’ — - 

SCWte in. ‘Anil yon know nothing of mine, you would 

Montmorency was seated in the greenroom at say. Charming equality ! Say, Miss Fmibkmque, 

£* :!.£?= *j? if wraait 



Mourns :.C) *v» Beaueu m uateu w, r - ,;;. TW . ' ' I 

more ho was captivated. Every hour spent in never he realised. 

hf-r eocietv hut served-to rivet more closelj the Montmorency let fall the hand uiion m na 
ten which bound Mm to her. Should ho ardour ]io had seized, and cruW himsen p.oiuuy 
condescend and make her an offer of his hand, up. ‘That is your fixed answer 

Z Montmorency once more took potion of her 

H -m«J?Ad ft. nun M fartiink and & Stanley .! taper fingers, and raising them to his lips, Utter* 


| ha wqnid hate had ' 4 » ■ f 

■4 thrown in W» fac& ■ * WMi • -gPad 

SaUbfe eam^^ Looking top, hn. 1 


of the heiress gazed 

L aiid kiS|--#®§S; 'of 
‘ I have naif a adnd 
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to call him back/ she mentally whispered, — ‘Not ; 
I must' remember I am an Anstruther/ 

Sinking on a couch, Lady Teazle felt her 
brain spinning round ; then presently raising 
her eyes, she beheld — Mr Yallance ! 

* Have I not the honour of speaking to Miss 
Anstruther 1 5 

4 Since you recognise me, it would be affectation 
to deny my identity. Mr Yallance, may I ask 
you to preserve my secret '• 5 

4 From all save one individual — Mr Mont- 
morency, Surely you knew that in the Charles 
Surface of this evening you beheld your rejected 
•lover, Mr Stanley V 

A film carne slowly over the eyes of Miss 
Anstruther. 4 You are not joking, Mr Yah 
lance V ■ ^ 

1 The matter k too serious for jesting. Rut I 
will break a confidence. He loves you. He told 
me so half an hour ago.’ 

The heiress could scarcely forbear a smile, as 
she reflected that her ears had drunk in the soft 
Confession only five minutes ago. ‘Mr Yallance, 
will you do me a favour h Will you ask Mr 
Stanley to step here for a. few minutes ? . But 
remember, you must on no- account reveal my 
identity. 1 ■> j 

4 You may rely upon me, Miss Anstruther. I j 
do not know what steps you mean to adopt ; but j 
there is no time to lose, for old Colonel Stanley j 
is in front, and will, if he has recognised you, j 
at once inform his son. 5 j 

4 That is my fear. ; so haste. 1 ? ! 

Almost before the heiress could mature- her ; 
■plans, the rejected one appeared before her. He 
was- very grave, and bowed with an air of deep 
humility, as the actress thus addressed him : £ Mr j 
Yallance and I are old acquaintances, so I com- 
missioned him to ask you to return for a short 
time. I feel very anxious about our scenes in 
the Hunchback to-morrow. Would you mind run- 
ning through the Modus and Helen scenes 1 
I mean the second one/ 

Montmorency bowed. 4 With pleasured 
It would have been a lesson for half the 
actresses on the stage, could they have beheld 
the manner in which the saucy coquette of the 
play coaxed her lover, !ured : him on, fascinated 
him, and enveloped him in such a spell of 
witcheries, that no Modus that ever breathed 
could have been proof against her seductive 
wiles. The scene came to an unexpected termina- 
tion, for Montmorency suddenly caught her in 
his arms, and as he held her clasped tight to 
hk breast, exclaimed ii> rapid and excited tones ; 

4 This is not acting! If it be, you are the 
greatest actress that ever trod the boards. You ; 
love me ! I see it in you r sparkling eye; X 
read it in your blushing cheek ! Say, am I 
not right 1 5 

Emily Anstruther remained perfectly passive 
in the arms of Harry Stanley, as she murmured 
4 Yes! 5 

The enraptured couple were so completely 
absorbed in' reading love in each other’s eyes, 
that they had not observed the entrance of two 
gentlemen. Colonel. Stanley and Mr Yallance. 

, The old colonel was the first to speak 4 Speak, 
sir I Is. this a scene from a play 1 5 v , ; 

I A By this time.- the heiress had left the sweet 
average* §|jj|| toeEs arms, and advancing. to 




the old man, said: 4 Do you not recognise your 
godchild, Emily Anstruther V 
But surprise had taken away the power of 
speech from the colonel. . 

His son interposed. 4 1 trust Miss Anstruther 
will acquit me of any guilty knowledge of this 
fact — will believe that I believed she was 
merely Miss Fonhlanque the actress.’ * 

Emily Anstruther here cast down her eyes, 
while a deep blush mantled, over her face and 
neck. 4 1 am afraid Jam not equally innocent; 
for Mr Yallance informed me that I had refused 
my hated lover. But I have enough confidence 
in his love for me, to hope for his belief in 
my unselfish love for MmJ 

4 So you see, dad/ exclaimed the younger 
Stanley, 4 Love not only rules the court, the 
campy the grove, as the poet says, hut does 
not disdain to flutter Iris wings in the green- 
room/. 

' Author's If ate . — This story having been dramatised, 
and the provisions of the law as regards dramatic copy- 
right having been duly complied with, any infringement 
of the author’s rights becomes actionable. 


HUMOROUS DEFINITIONS. 

A smabt, pithy, or humorous definition often 
furnishes a happy illustration of the proverbial 
brevity which is the soul of wit. Wit itself 
has not inaptly been called 4 a pleasant surprise 
over truth ; 7 and wisdom, often its near ally, 
is, in the opinion of a clever writer, 4 nothing 
more than educated cunning. 3 4 Habits are what 
we learn and can’t forget/ says the same author, 
who also defines silence as c a safe place to hide 
in/ and a lie as 4 the very best compliment that 
can bo paid to truth. 3 ‘Show him an egg and 
instantly the air k full of feathers/ said a 
humorist, defining a sanguine mam s A moral 
chameleon 3 is a terse reckoning-up of a hum- 
bug. Man’s whole life has been cynically 
summed up in the sentence, ‘Youth is a ; 
blunder ; middle life, a struggle ; and olcl age, a 
regret. 3 

Whimsical definitions are sometimes quite 
as neat and telling as those of a smarter 
kind. Dr Johnson confessed to a lady that 
it was pure ignorance: that made him define 
‘pastern, the knee of a horse; 5 but he could 
hardly make the same excuse for defining pen- 
sion, "dux allowance made to any one without 
an equivalent/ A patriot, some writer tells us, 
is ‘one who lives ‘/or the promotion of his 
country’s union. and dies in it; 3 and a hero,/ 

4 he who, after warming his enemies, is toasted 
by his friends/ 

Of j u v chile definitions, ‘dust is mud with 
the juice squeezed out/ scarcely so scientific 
as Palmerston’s definition of dirt as ‘matter 
in the wrong place/* A fan, we learn, is ‘a 
thing to brush, warm off with/ and a monkey, 
‘a small boy with a tail/ ‘salt, what; makes 
your potatoes taste bad when you don’t put . 


tnmlate in the col&amd went to sleep/ ^ ^ 
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joints being tilled in •with cement. The average 
cost of laying wood-pavement is about ten 
shillings and sixpence per square yard, and the 
expenses of maintenance compare very favourably 
with Macadam and other systems of pavement* 

4 There is no tiling new under the sun, 5 even 
in the matter of wood -pavements, for we find, 
on reference* to a Mechanic's Magazine dated ; 
1856, that wood-blocks, placed grain uppermost, 
as in all modern systems, are distinctly advocated 
as having many advantages over granite roads, 
diminution of cost and durability being among 
those stated. 

It has become , customary to speak of the 
present epoch as the ‘Iron Age/ in order to 
distinguish it from those two long periods of 
human interest known respectively as the Stone 
Age and the Bronze Age. But future historians 
may well be tempted to substitute the word 
steel for iron, for it is an undoubted fact that 
improved processes of manufacture, and the 
resulting easy and cheap production, are causing 
steel to be widely substituted for its parent 
met&L In railways, steel rails are now almost 
entirely replacing iron ones, and that modifica- 
tion of the metal known as 4 mild steel 5 is find- 
ing great favour just now among shipbuilders. 
The Board of Trade have lately had representa- 
tions made to them that the superiority of steel 
over iron for shipbuilding purposes should he 
officially recognised ; and that this request is 
well grounded, the following instances will go 
for to prove. A. steamer wrecked on the coast 
of the Isle of Wight remained for ten days in 
stormy weather perched on a ledge of rocks 
without breaking up. 4 If/ says the. engineer’s 
Report, ‘she had been built of iron instead of 
steel, there is not a doubt that she would have 
gone to pieces. The agent of another vessel 
wrecked at Hew Zealand -last year reports to 
the owner that the vessel was eventually 
released from her rocky bed ; ‘but, with a 
large number of passengers, would have been 
lost, had it not been for the beautiful quality 
of the material of which she is built, known 
as mild steel. 5 

But there is one branch of the metal trade 
which si lows a continually increasing activity, 
and which need not fear any rivalry from steel, 
and that is the tinplate trade. Many thousands 
of tons of this tinned iron — that is, thin sheets 
of iron coated with tin— -are annually exported 
from this country, our best customers being the 
United States. We may presume that a large 
quantity of this metal comes back to us in the 
form of tins containing preserved meats, fish, 
and fruit. In Philadelphia, there are a number 
of factories for utilising these tins after they 
have been used. They are collected from the 
ash-heaps, the hotels and boarding-houses. The 
solder is melted and sold, to be used again ; 
the tops and bottoms of the tins are turned 
into window sash-weights ; the cylindrical portions 
are rolled out fiat, and are made into covers 
for travelling trunks, and are used for many 
other purposes. The industry is said to be a 
very profitable one, for the expense of gathering 
the tins is covered by the sale of the solder, 
and capital required is small. Such ingenious 
applications of waste materials most certainly 
deserve to succeed. - 


What is known as ‘flashed glass’ consists of 
common white glass blown with a layer of 
coloured glass superposed on its surface, which 
surface can afterwards be eaten away in parts 
by the application of fluoric add, so that any 
ornament or lettering can be executed upon it. , 
The same principle in an extended form has : 
lately been applied by Messrs Webb of Stour- 
bridge to the production of most beautiful 
vases in what has been aptly called cameo 
glass. The vase is first blown in glass of three 
different descriptions, fused together, forming 
eventually three distinct layers of material— the 
innermost of a semi-opaque colour, the next 
white, and the outside of a tint to harmonise 
with the first or innermost. How comes the 
artist’s work. .The design being drawn upon 
the surface, the outer colour is "removed so as 
to leave but a tint, deep . or light as may be 
wanted in certain parts*; next, the white is 
cut into so as to show up where required the 
ground colour behind. In this way the most 
intricate design is produced with the most 
artistic results. The operator employs not only 
fluoric acid, hut makes use of the steel point, 
and also the ordinary emery wheel commonly 
used for engraving and cutting glass. Two of 
these vases are, as we write, di view" at Mr 
Goode’s, South Audley Street, Loudon. 

The first cable tramway laid in Europe ' has 
been opened on the steepest bit of road near 
London — namely, Highgule Hill, and is pro- 
nounced on all hands a complete success. It is 
to be hoped that the system will become as ; 
common in this country as it is ‘in America, 
where not only steep gradients are thus dealt 
with* but * level roads, . such as our horse tram- : 
cars already traverse. The boon to horses 
would he immeasurable. At the present time, 
on British tramways more than, twenty thousand 
horses are at work. The labour is so hard, 
that about one quarter of this number have 
annually to be replaced. This annual loss absorbs 
forty-three per cent, of the gross earnings, a con- 
sideration which will appeal more eloquently to 
the feelings of many than will the sufferings of 
the poor horses. 

Referring to the epidemic of smallpox in 
London, a correspondent of the Time's gives a 
valuable suggestion. Ho tells how an epidemic 
of . the same dreaded disease was quickly stamped 
out in a South American village some years ago, 
and although our great metropolis bears but small 
resemblance to a village, the remedy in question 
might nevertheless be tried. Huge bonfires 
of bid creosoted railway sleepers were made in 
the streets, and gas-tar was added occasionally 
to stimulate the flames. In the meantime, every 
house where a death or recovery occurred was 
lime- washed. With these precautions, which are 
manifestly applicable to other . zymotic diseases, 
the visitation speedily vanished. Concerning this 
fill-important' subject we may have something 
further to say in a special paper. 

. Meanwhile, there is no kind of doubt that 
the spread of infectious disease is attributable 
in great measure to personal ignorance, com- 
monly called carelessness, as well as to that 
entire indifference as to they wel^e of other’s 
which .is so common to human nature. Some, 
time since, an advertisement appeared to the 
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“Without intending^ the ‘ ntefto^say 

our numerous readers,. ^aclhied to ask the 
that more than one y anthropometey?’ 


mUi"' 




ADVlUHi w 

A correspondent in f Y'tle’lS 
to n. .. follows : ‘ h’tETni £ wlm tat 
for the capitalist and _ t ■. ‘ ^ . fortulies 

I should not advise otters to ej^ ^ fema i e , 
here. For educated persj ^ death trap _ ^ Stt oh 
without capital, A ■ 1 ‘ mT ohsorvation, do 

persons would, aaordi a English settle- 

far better in America, m - = gentlemen 

ments in China. In C^,J° cduca . 

possessing no other ■ wa xelwuses and 

tion, are soon employ i , who valne 

st« hy the G b^Wpf a ?$"’tteb to take 
Englishmen whenever thej can » ^ rf fcbdr bugi . 

charge of the ™ 1 0 P 1 ’° s ?i ul l toms > 1 Departments also 
. nete. The Butin 

. are open to euucatec J marketable commodity ; S 1 
’ Australia, brains arc n ■ fQI _ Tll6 streets ,ot 

. strong arms are moie >.o ; „ht f educated 

Sydney are thronged out hffle 

U young Enghshmen, wh W vk » easily ; 

L persuaded by then mm , g mt ^ 

t got, as well as »»?!., o£ labour. I know 
except in- one or two lands ont here 

— ““» mt 

“ 0 l ‘ST 2 '“'«>jv r*S‘« r >S 2 S? 

he well and is poaseju ■ • I ^ refinement m 
V Strength, wrth not too maco . . ^ to eam 
ma him, should think, of wm a V ■ 
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Re to some capital, *y U go in that “VT U 

r-wsss? ’ftUsatsra »*4 s-^aa** * 

coming to Australia. ,r i t a 8ita . the central ai mU W { „ oin „ },v a five- 

letters, he often nas Sgup ^ih.! sons hanging generator which av ■ -1 o ^ -■ ho%m - ? r, 


abok doing to in contention SUES of which, 

with men, and the county * who steam, hut by ^vate Siills can be had close by, 

want of capital m the majority descending from the \ma, ™ 11 . llw;lv will 

<%£&» *™ * tfBsniS rt* 

set a»“»nxu“i &ft £^»*rs»%"£ 
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an much better titan m , ,w 

board and lodging is thc ^al ^ , ; ‘ A 

| b aY e to act as nurses often as wen, ior 

“Sy advice to young gentlemen 

Yhtoldw of giving up then 1 situations at 
home and emigrating to Australi^m t ie iopes 
of getting work and good salary, i& Do i . 

A CURIOUS DISEASE. 

The London Medical Record quotes some in- 

&L »»»*** "TJSXX 

is met with m Siberia, and hnonn to i e 
Russians by the name of Miryachit. hhe. 
person affected seems compelled to mite.' • ; n>- 
thinff he hears or sees, and an mteustm- 
account is given of a steward who was reduced 
to a perfect state of misery by 1ns inability to 
avoidimitaling everything he heard and san. 
i One day the captain of the steamu, lin ‘ mn n ll P 
him," suddenly clapping his hands at the same 
time, accidentally slipped, and fell hard on the 
deck. Without having been t< uehed, tnc stei aid 
instantly clapped his hands and shouted ; then 
in helpless imitation, he, too, fell as hard, anrl 
, almost precisely in the same manner and posjron 
as the captain,. This disease has heen^net v ith 
in Java, where it is known as Lata, np UlL 
ease of a female servant wh» had the same ine- 
sistiblo tendency to imitate her mistress, .the 
latter, one day at dessert, wishing to exhibit tins 


EVENING- on THE Ij a to JL 

Upon the mountain-top the purple tints 
Fade into mist ; and the rich golden glow 
Of the low-setting sun sinks to a gtoy 

Subdued and tender. 

Home the eagle lues, 

Swift, to his eyrie, his broad pinions stretched, 
Bearing him onwards, seeming motionless 
The while with rapid wing he cleaves the mi, 
As ship the waters : now the grousecock crows 
On h Gathered knoll his vesper bdlahy 
To his dear mate. 

And from the silver lake, 

Cradled in mountain- setting, echoing comes, 

.With rippling music on the air, the plash 
Of dipping oars ; and voices deep and low. 
Mingled with women’s trebles, tuneful break 

The evening silence ! , 

Grand indeed it is. 

To he amid these mountain solitudes 
And yeirihere is a sense of rlst and calm,. 
Soothing the. spirit — stealing o’er the heart 
Like the soft notes of an iliolian harp, 

Falling like balm uppn the troubled souk 
And making the most worldly man to tod 
That there is over earth a higher lieaven ! 



latter, one day at dessert, wishing to ex in km t n Conductor of Chambers^ Jouhsal begs to direct ■ 
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birds, there is little diminution of food in. their 
B I E D M I G B A T I 0 N. southern hunting-grounds to compel them to 

The migration of birds is a subject that has seek a change ) and even with regard to marine 
excited the attention of naturalists of all nations birds, it seems quite possible that fishes and 
from very early times, and many theories have other migratory creatures in the sea on which 
been advanced to account for the mysterious they prey are influenced to a great extent by 
periodical movements that take place among the some such impulse as this theory indicates. The 
feathered tribes, although it can hardly be said longing after light, moreover, is well exemplified 
there is one which fully explains these move- in imprisoned plants, which, though firmly rooted 
ments. Some writers affirm that they are in the ground, instinctively strain towards 
entirely due to temperature ; others, that they the light, and spread upwards in search of an 
are caused by a want of food ; while others, again, outlet from the surrounding darkness. The 
assert that they are traceable, within certain Swedish poet, therefore, may, after all, be nearer 
limits, to a hereditary impulse which guides birds the truth than some naturalists are willing to 
in following lines of flight over seas where at one allow*. 

time all was land. But whatever may be the true theory, it is 

There can be no doubt that originally, birds, certain that at the close of each summer, whether 
like other animals, were actuated to a great it be within the Arctic Circle or in the tempe- 
extenfc in their periodical shillings by the main rate region of Britain, where observations are now 
considerations of food and temperature. As being made, vast flights of birds are seen passing 
familiar examples of this, we have only to southwards, and again in early spring proceeding 
remember that species which are reared within northwards, with unvarying . regularity ;• and it 
the Arctic Gircle are compelled to quit their has consequently become a matter of considerable 
birthplaces as soon as the brief summer is past interest to ornithologists, as well as to naturalists 
— their haunts becoming wrapped in snow, and at large, to record such observations as may help 
their feeding-grounds converted into a dreary to throw light upon the question as to what 
expanse of ice ; while in our own country, every species share in the general migration and how 
one knows that swallows and other soft-billed their movements appear to be influenced, 

birds are obliged to leave us at the close of In Chambers's Journal for December 1876, a 

autumn, and repair to climes where there is suggestion was made that the light-keepers of 
not only greater warmth but abundance of insect our lighthouses might be enlisted in the cause 
life, on which their subsistence depends. of science by making notes of their observations 

Another theory, however, may be adverted to, concerning birds and other animals, as by that 
as showing the phenomena in a more suggestive means new facts would certainly he. added to our 
and poetical light — namely, that put forward by stores of knowledge ; and Messrs J, A. Harvie 
the aged Swedish poet Itaneberg, who believes Brown and John Cordeaux—two well-known 
that birds, in undertaking th car vast and toilsome ornithologists — subsequently undertook of their 
journeys, are solely influenced by their longing for own accord the circulation of carefully prepared 
light ’ When the days become shorter in the schedules among the keepers of lighthouses 
north, birds make, up their minds to go south- and lightships situated on the English and 

wards ; but as soon as the long northern days Scottish coasts, with a view to investigate the 

of summer set in, * with all their luminous and migratory movements of birds. The results, 
long-drawn hours, 5 fdie winged hosts return to their which were both interesting and valuable, were 
old haunts. There is evidently something in this published in the Zoologist for 1880, but were 
theory, because, in the case of the insectivorous immediately thereafter reprinted in a convenient 



fir? ’ * i ^ ]I V t e wooc ^ aB ^ sc-ujici fields, cation arc strong enough* though their capture 
pd which suddenly appear & vast numbers was probably regarded - a lawful addition to 
ip severe Bn ash wm era, settled in crowds upon the larder of he eaptc and probably sn h 
mjskmy beach witlioid. any preliminary survey visitations bad been so regarded ever since ihe 
. Observations like these can be llghfchoiise had begun to litre the poor cmtitm 
ifSI an} part of Hie east of Scot- to an Untimely fate-! In Urn way no doaot, 

am, >m it jo gratifying to find loom verified many a feathered rarity was consumed. 
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it was found I in a remarkable degree bv the refnnis fioui 


„ p Qri'hoartnnn'tlv it was found in & rem&iucubie degree by llio ret-nins iioin 

SllwhhfmebaVsomewlat beyond the limits the light-keepers , ■which .not only stow the ^ dose- 
'^SSoTiae. and application for aid was ness with which lards follow tl» coast- iw^bufc 


of Private enterprise, and application for aid was ness wm which omis wnow « 
theSre made P to the British Association at its also indicate the points of land V) nf 

meSinv at Swansea, in the autumn of the same speed seawards in their adventurous flight. Urns, 
vmr °Thk hd to the appointment of a Com- it is found that arrivals and dcpai tin take 
mittee of Naturalists, whose Report, issued in place at Spurn Point and on t^ e ^ 

, ... > s ■*” ■ ■■■■■■—-- farshire— ^ the inference being, it the theory ot • 


3M1 (London : Sonmnsehem and Allen), was; «« inference ; being, u.jmunw ™ 
m en couradng. that when the Association again a former lantheonimumcation be ti ne tlut an 


ancient coast-line must have extended east or 


3 a S l&S ^inveMgations north-eastward probably tan Hchl™ to 

by their extension to the coasts of Ireland, A Southern Scandmav la and the mouth ot the 
subsequent . "Report on the migration of birds, Bal tic. There is also d’cason ■ to believe that 
comtaiiims a mass of interesting information on similar points of arrival and departure exist m 


containing a mass of interesting information on similar poirns uiaam y Y* 

the joints referred to, lias recently been issued, the north-east of A amleonslure, judging .from the 
as tie work of this Committee; and judging occurrence of so many rare birds, whose pres- 
from its contents, -it may reasonably be expected ence there at the migration season can hardly 
that the results of such investigations will otherwise he accounted for. ...... . . 

become more and more important as the work Among other interesting iacts brought to light 
proceed? .• .. .by the present series of investigations we hud 

From" the returns given by the light-keepers, that, with very rare exceptions, young birds of 

■ it would appear that birds, prior to crossing the year migrate some weeks in adrrncc o, 
the ocean, follow closely the coast-line in their the parent birds, and that the appearance, on 
journeying!?, end that during the two periods our coasts in autumn of runny species, btudi <i;-> 

' named, a continuous stream passes to and from the wheatear, fieldfare, redwing, hooded crow, 
their summer quarters, broken, it may be, by goldcnesfc, and woodcock, may almost be predicted 
a sudden change of wind or other vicisei- to a day. The punctuality, indeed, with which 
tude of weather, and thus causing ‘throbs* or certain birds return to us in the fall of the year 
‘rushes/ as they have been termed, but steady is remarkable — one species regularly taking 
as a rule — the hereditary impulse being too precedence of another according to Jim time 
powerful to admit of anything but a temporary required for their self-dependence, Shove-bm Is 
deviation or delay on these great highways of apparently reach this stage earlier than Jaml-binh, 
migration# ' " as it has been, observed that the vmrng of the 

It seems strange that while such, movements knot, gray plover, god wit, and sandetlmg- birds 
are taking place, persons resident but a few miles which nest in very high latitudes, and pro the 
inland may be unaware of the winged multitudes last of the migrants to leave in spring— are 
that in this way pass within a short distance of amongst the first to come to our shores, 
their homes. Yet a great deal of information The most interesting of all the. stations from 
may be gathered by close observers who are which returns have been sent is the small rocky 
willing to visit the seacoast at daybreak about island of Heligoland, situated in the North Sea, 
the time the birds are on the move. The present about forty miles from the mouth of the Bibo. 

: writer well remembers seeing large flights of birds Here the tired wing of many a feathered wan- 
ed’ different species arriving in oaky spring on the derer finds a resting-place. Lying almost directly 
shores of East Lothian for a succession of years, in the line of migration, the island has been peri- 
Among those, the swallows were conspicuous* even odieally visited by birds in incredible numbers, 
at some distance out at sea, the main body passing many of them belonging to spec La of oxrr.mrdi- 
northwards in underfilling flight, while mime- nary interest Attradedby the lighthouse, whir]} 

■ rous detachments left it and came landwards, to occupies the highest point of ihc island, and 
people the haunts in the country which they throws out on dark nights a blow of light ‘like 
had occupied the previous year. The same was a star of supreme bright m / many thousands of 

tfpwPWd in the case of wh calcars, redstarts, and birds of all kinds pitch upon iL Uvmmv surface, 

I golden- crested wrens — the last-named being 'parti- where they have scarcely am flwUor from the 
| euiarly interesting ■ from their tiny size. Oeca- weather, and where, they become at mice a prey 
: sionally -goldcrests would come in great numbers, to the wants of the mhindmv, who capture (hem 
and immediately ^ on alighting, would flutter in in vast numbers, ami use them as food. .Mr Cui> 
the morning sunlight among the rocks and walls deaux, in an interesting communication in the jhh-i 

■ near high-water mark in search of insect prey, for 1875, states, that on the evening of bln* mb 

1]0 1 ^ced the presence of any one of November 1808, three thousand four hundred 
watching their motions. Again, in the autumn larks were captured on the lantern of the light- 
months, / buzzards, owls, and woodcock would house before half-past nine o’clock; and on the 
arrive simultaneously, and pitch upon the rocks same evening, subsequent to that hour, eleven 
flt' wa ^L as it glad to touch the nearest thousand six hundred others were ink* n- veku> 
land ; and even wood-pigeons (supposed by the a total of fifteen thousand. For this J.Yocawt 










mm 


BIRD MIGRATION. 

Fortunately for science, however, this little 
island has numbered amongst its resident popula- 
tion an observer of rare intelligence, Mr H. Gatke, 
whose leisure hours have been employed for nearly 
thirty years in registering the occurrence of the 
birds which have either made the rock a tempo- 
rary resting-place or been seen crossing it in their 
migratory flight. Mr Gatke first visited Heligo- 
land as an artist ; but having secured an official 
appointment there, he afterwards made the island 
Iris permanent home. During the interval, he 
has collected and preserved with his own hands 
upwards of four hundred species— a collection 
containing examples of the avi-fauna of the four 
quarters of the globe. Strange as it may appear, 
birds have touched here whose proper homes are 
wide as the poles asunder — birds from the burning 
plains of India and the arctic lands of desolation. 

The Far West, too, has contributed its land and 
water birds ; and from the barren steppes of 
Siberia, tiny warblers have joined the moving 
throng. As instances of the abundance of what 
are called ‘ British birds,* mention may be made 
of flights of buzzards numbering thousands which 
passed over the island on September 22, 1881* 
while flocks of equal numbers rested on the cliffs, 
and a { great flight * of hooded crows, which crossed 
in the same direction. As for the starling — a bird 
which has become extraordinarily plentiful in this 
country during the last thirty years— it is referred 
to as making its appearance in a ‘great rush,’ 
which no doubt accounts for a flock, recorded 
some time afterwards as coming from the east, by 
a light-keeper on the English coast, 4 estimated to 
contain a million starlings, making a noise like 
thunder, darkening the air/ All these birds were 
doubtless of Scandinavian origin, and had in the 
case of each species travelled in a compact body 
along the coast-line until they reached North 
Germany, where they had to some extent become 
broken up, many of the birds being induced to 
alter their flight westwards in the direction of 
the British coasts. As a natural consequence, the 
earliest observers of their arrival in this country 
would he the light-keepers at Spurn Head on 
the Yorkshire coast ; and the records from this 
Station show that the buzzards and hooded crows 
at least, reached us from Heligoland in somewhat 
less than twenty-four hours. 

Another important post of observation is the 
lighthouse on the Isle -of May, in the Firth of 
Forth,* from which one of the reporters has 
obtained records of species of more than ordi- 
nary interest, the intelligent keeper there having 
sent him no fewer than seven closely filled sche- 
dules, principally referring to autumn migrations. 

Seventy-five species have already been identified 
from this station ; but in addition to these, 
numerous entries refer to 4 small birds \ of various 
descriptions, regarding which omd other accidental 
visitors, more will be known as the investigations 
proceed, arrangements having been made for the 
preservation and transmission to the mainland of 
all the species that occur at the station. The 
occurrence of the blue- throated warbler here — 
a very rare bird in Britain — suggests the pos- 
sibility of other interesting forms being sent from 
this locality. 

* See article * The Isle of May and its Birds/ in 
Chambers’# Journal for September 22, 1883. 


> In summarising the material received, the com- 
pilers of the Report confess that the migrations 
of seagulls are most erratic and difficult to 
tabulate. In certain years, however, these are 
unquestionably regulated by the movements of 
the fish upon which they feed. The late Pro- 
fessor MacGillivray has recorded that, in the 
winter of 1837, a flock of seagulls computed 
to contain not short of a million birds made 
its appearance in the Firth of Forth; and it 
must be within the recollection of at least one 
of the reporters that in 1872-3 similar if not 
even greater numbers visited the firth, the most 
common species being the kittiwake and lesser 
black-backed gull. In this memorable inva- 
sion, unusual numbers of glaucous and Iceland 
gulls made their appearance, birds of such note 
among ornithologists as to be marked objects when, 
they do occur; and the entire assemblage was 
suggestive of a migration controlled by the move- 
ments of fishes — the waters of the firth being at 
that time swarming with sprats. The ‘catches* 
of the local fishermen were so heavy as to neces- 
sitate their sale at a trifling sum per cartload 
to the neighbouring farmers, for the purpose of 
manuring their fields. 

There is not much, we apprehend, to be gathered 
from the appearance of skuas, petrels, long-tailed 
or ice ducks ( Harelda gladalis), and other species 
whose haunts are exclusively marine, as their 
occurrence inshore signifies in nearly all cases 
continued rough weather at some distance from 
land. There are no seafaring creatures, indeed, 
that delight more in storms than ice-ducks and 
petrels; for them, the huge green waves or 
churned masses of foam, have no terrors ; they 
are for the time being at home amid the wildest 
waters — the petrels on the one hand flitting 
silently over the turbulent billows, rising as they 
advance, and falling in their wake with con- 
temptuous ease ; the ducks, on the other hand, 
careering aloft during a sudden blast, and sound- 
ing their bagpipe -like notes, as if deriding the 
war of elements. Very different is- the experience 
of the tender songsters that traverse the dreary 
waste of waters ; sorely tried in their powers 
of flight, they are not unfrequenfcly caught by 
adverse gales and. driven hundreds of miles out 
of their course, to be finally swallowed by the 
pitiless waves. 

In connection with this subject, and as bearing 
upon the question of former land-communica- 
tions, reference may be made to an extremely 
interesting paper on the Migration and Habits ^ of 
the Norwegian Lemming, read before the Lin- 
mean Society of London by Mr W. D. Crotch 
in 1876. In this communication, Mr Crotch 
shows that the lemming, which is a small 
rat-like animal, occurring in abundance in 
many parts of Norway, assembles .. periodically, 
although at irregular intervals, in incredible 
numbers, and travels westwards until the sea- 
coast is reached ; after which, on the first calm 
day, the vast multitude plunges into the Atlantic 
Ocean, Omd perishes, with its front still pointing 
westwards. 7 Such a voluntary destruction in 
the case of a single species is perhaps nowhere 
else to be found in the history of migratory 
animals, and it seems difficult . to understand 
how the annihilation ..of so many migratory 
hordes through a ‘suicidal routine 7 should not 
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mead and stream. 

BY CHARMS GIBBON. 

CHAPTER XU. — MADGE'S MISSIOK. 
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BY MEAD AND STREAM 


-BY MEAD A] 

They were in the parlour now, and Aunt 
Hessy smiled at the excitement of the usually 
calm Madge. 

4 Is it extra blankets and coals for the poor folk, 
or a Christmas feast for the children ? 

4 No, no, aunt : it is something of very great 
importance to Philip and to me. Philip's uncle 
has all these years believed that it was Mr 
Hadleigh who spread the false report about him ;■ 
and that is why lie will not agree to have any- 
thing to say to him. Now, Philip has set his 
heart upon making them friends, and I can do 
it S’ 

There was a brightness in the girl’s voice and 
manner which Aunt Hessy was glad to see after 
those days of pained thoughtful looks. 

£ How are you to do that, child % ’ 

4 By showing Philip’s uncle who the real traitor 
was. His name was Richard Towers, and Mr 
Hadleigh says you knew him/ 

4 Richard Towers,’ echoed the dame gravely, 
and looking back to the troubled time calmly 
enough now. c We did know him, and we did not 
like him. He was one of the worst lads about 
the place, although come of decent people. He 
borrowed money from my father, and thought 
he could pay it back by wedding his daughter, 
fie would not take “ no ” for an answer for a long ] 
time. But at last he came to see that there was ! 
no chance for him, and he spoke vile words. I 
do believe he was the kind of. man that would 
take pleasure in such evil work/ 

4 He did do it. I have the proof/ 

4 The wonder is we never thought of it before/ 
continued the clame thoughtfully ; 4 but lie has 
been gone away this many a year and is dead 
now. He went to California, arid was shot in some 
drunken quarrel. Neighbour Hopkin’s lad, who 
was out there too, says he was lynched for robbing 
a comrade and trying to murder him. But these 
are not pleasant things to talk about. God for- 
give the poor man all his sins ; although, if what 
thou hfc saying be true, lie brought sorrow enough 
to our door/ 

That was the worst -word the good woman had 
for the man. Then Madge, without betraying 
the confidence of Bee chain, gave her a brief out- 
line of her conversation with Mr Hadleigh. Aunt 
Hessy naturally concluded that it was Philip who 
had suggested that she should speak to his father, 
and asked no questions. With her mind full 
of wonder at the way in which the wicked are 
found out sooner or later, she went to the dairy 
whilst Madge wrote a hasty note to Mr Beech am. 
She asked simply what was the earliest hour at 
which she could see him. 

She gave the note to young Jerry Mogridge 
with strict injunctions that he was to** bring back 
an answer, no matter how long he might have 
to wait, Jerry promised faithful obedience, and 
privately hoped that he might have to wait a 
long time, for the taproom at the Kim/s Head 
was a pleasant place in which to spend a few 
hours. 

Then Madge went to the garret, which had 
been a storehouse of wonders to her in childhood, 
for there the lumber of several generations w as 
stowed. It was a large place, occupying nearly 
the whole length and breadth of the house, with 
a small window at each end, and one skylight 
She knew exactly where to find the oaken box 

i 


she wanted, for she herself had pushed it away 
under the sloping roof near one of the windows. 
It was not a large box, and she had no difficulty 
in dragging it forward, so that she had the full 
benefit of the light. She had the key ready ; 
but as it had not been used for years, she found 
it was not easy to get it to act. At length she 
succeeded, and raising the lid, disclosed a mass 
of old letters neatly tied in bundles, and old 
account-books ranged in order beside them. 

The letters were not only neatly tied but duly 
docketed, so that, as Madge rapidly took out 
bundle after bundle, she had only to lift the. tops 
to see from whom they had come and when. 
The light was failing her fast, and Aunt Hessy 
would oh no account permit a lighted lamp or 
candle to be brought into the garret. She 
strained her eyes, and endeavoured to quicken 
her search. At length she found two letters, 
both dated in the same year — the year of her 
mother’s marriage-— and bearing the name Richard 
Towers. With a breath of satisfaction she drew 
them out from the bun die. What their contents 
might be did not matter: all she wanted was 
to secure fair specimens of the man’s hand- 
writing. 

After relocking the box and thrusting if back 
into its place, she descended to the oak parlour. 
The lamp was on the table, and she lit it at once. 
Her first impulse was to open those letters and 
read them. But that would be to no purpose, as 
it was not in her power to compare the writing 
with the memorandum in the blue envelope she 
had received from Mr Hadleigh. Of course she 
was at perfect liberty to open that too, and it 
was natural that she should feel an inclination 
to do so. This feeling, however, was brief. She 
had: decided to deliver the undoubted letters of 
Richard Towers and the packet with its seals 
unbroken. Bo she secured them all in one cover, 
which she addressed to Austin Shield, It was 
not to pass from, her own hand except into that 
of the person for whom it was intended. 

She had not recovered from the sense of hurry 
in which she had been acting, when young Jerry 
returned, and after fumbling in his pockets, pro- 
duced a note, 

4 You saw Mr Bee chain, then?’ she said gladly. 

4 Didn’t see him at all, missy; and I thought 
maybe as I ’d better bring that back/ The note 
he gave her was her own. 

4 But I told you to wait/ 

‘Weren’t no sort ov use, missy. Gentleman’s 
gone away bag and baggage ; and they say at the 
Kvmfs Head he ain’t a- coming back no more/ 

4 Did he leave no address V 

4 No what, missy ? ’ 

4 The name of any place where letters could 
be sent to him/ . 

4 0 yes. I saw father : he • drove him to the 
station, and the gentleman ; s gone to London/ 

This was all the information young Jerry had 
been able to obtain, and he regarded it as quite 
satisfactory. To Madge, it was disappointing; 
but only in bo far that it delayed the completion 
of her mission for a few days. It was certainly 
strange that Mr Beeeham should take his depar- 
ture so suddenly without leaving any message 
for her; but she had no doubt that the post 
would bring her one. 

Bo, now, she settled herself down to wait for 
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| ultimately lead to their 'extinction. Mr Crotch 
! tells us that no survivor returns to the moun- 
tains jiadeed, so formidable is the migration 
| and its effects upon the .poor fugitives, that 
| we are told by Mr Collett— a Norwegian natn- 
[ ralist— of a ship sailing for fifteen hours through 
I % swarm of lemmings which extended as far 
| over the Trondhjems fiord as the eye could 
I reach.’ 

; Mr Crotch -'rightly, we tliinh, .concludes that 
I land existed in the North Atlantic Ocean at no 
very remote date, and that when dry land con- 
i' ■ xiected Norway with Greenland, the lemmings 
| ‘ acquired the habit of migrating westwards ^ for 
the same reasons which govern more familiar 
/migrations.’ The inherited tendencies, therefore, 
of this little creature are opposed to the so-called 
instinct which impels quadrupeds as well as birds 
to change their quarters in quest of food and 
warmth, unless we conclude, with Mr Crotch, 
that in the case of the lemming, such instinct 
has persistently tailed in its only rational pur-: 

.pose*’ 

B Y M E AD AN D STE El M. 

BY .CHA31LTB5 GIBBON. 

CHAPTER XL. — MADGES MISSION. 

The glow of happiness on Madge’s face seemed 
to brighten even the gloomy atmosphere outside. 
She hud done something for Philip— something 
that would not only give him pleasure in the 
highest degree, but which he would regard as 
an important practical service. For she had no 
doubt that she would be able to convince Mr 
Bcocluim of the groundlessness of all his charges 
against Mr Hadleigh. Then the two men would 
ihcet they would shahe hands j all the errors 
and suspicions which had separated them would 
he cleared up, forgiven, and soon forgotten in 
the amity which would follow. How glad Philip 
would be. She was impatient to complete her 
good work. 

\ Mins Hadleigh entered the room hurriedly. 

* Goodness . gracious, dear, what charm, have 
you used witli papa that you Have kept him 
so long with you ? 1 never knew him stay so 
long with anybody before. 5 

fi The only charm used was that the subjects 
, yfe dtad itq ' . tMk ■ -about' were of great interest to 
us both,’ kludge answered, smiling. 

4 Oh, how niee,— They concerned Philip? What 
does he say V " , 

8 That we are mi to pay attention to, tile 
rmmmrs until we have definite information from 
Philip hi in sell? 

4 Was that all? 3 Miss Hadleigh was disap- 
pointed, and her expression of curiosity indicated 
•.fchafc'Hiie BUr0-it ; was 'hot all. 

* No, 5 said Madge softly, wishful that her 
answer might have been more satisfactory to Miss 

• •Hadkigli. ’ . . , 

The hitter did not endeavour to conceal her 
surprise ; v but she did successfully conceal her 
feeling of pique that Madge should have been 
taken into the confidence of her father about 
matters of grave moment: she was sure they 
were^ so, for she had passed him on his way to 
the library. &7w had never been so honoured. 

* 1 suppose I must not ask you what the other 


subjects were, deal’ r slie said, witli one of her 
most gracious smiles. She meant : You c 
tainlv ought to tell me.' , , . 

Madge was spared the necessity or inaRm- a 
reply ; for Mr Hadleigh, instead of sending the 
promised packet, had brought it himself. 
he appeared, his daughter was silent That was 
generally the case ; 6ut on the ; present occasion 
the silence had an additional, significance, wiie 
was struck by a peculiar change in his expres- 
sion, his walk, and manner. As she afterwards 
told her betrothed, it quite took her breath away 
to see him coming into the room looking^ as mud 
as if there had never been a frown on his face. 
The dreamy, seeking look had vanished from 
his eyes, which were now fixed steadily on 
Madge. , ■- 

‘1 have brought you. the memoranaum. Miss 
Heathcote, and you are free to make what use 
of it you may think best* 

c I hope to make good use of it, 3 was her answer 
as she received a long blue envelope which was 
carefully- sealed. 

‘Of course you understand that you are at 
liberty to open this yourself^ or in the pres- 
ence of others whom you think the contents 
may affect.’ 

‘I shall first find one or two of the other 
letters/ said Madge, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘and then I shall place them with this packet, 
sealed as it is, in the hands of the gentleman it 
most concerns.’ 

‘I am satisfied. What I am most anxious 
about is that you yourself should be convinced. 
Do not forget that.’ 

‘l am already convinced.’ No one could doubt 
it who saw the bright confidence in her eyes. 

‘ That is all I desire ; but of course it will be 
a pleasure to me if you succeed in convincing 
others. I have told them to have the carriage 
ready, as I thought you might be in a hurry to 
get home.’ 

‘ Indeed I am ; and thank you.’ 

Amazement as much as courtesy kept Miss 
Hadleigh mute until the leave-taking compelled 
her to utter the usual formalities. Mr Hadleigh 
saw .Madge to the carriage, arid there was a note 
of tenderness in his ‘ Good-bye ’—as if he were 
a father seeing his daughter start on a long 
journey from which she might never return. 

What was the mysterious influence the girl 
exercised over this man ? Under it he had been 
always different from what lie. appeared to be 
at other times ; and under it he had consented 
to do that to which no one else, except Philip, 
had ever dreamt he could be persuaded. 

‘ I shall be glad when they are married/ he 
. repeated to himself as, when* the carriage had 
disappeared, he walked slowly back to the 

library. 

Aunt Hesay was somewdmt startled when she 
saw the Eingsforcl carriage and Madge come out 
of it alone. ; - A ; .1. ,,: 

‘Is anything wrong at the Manor,?’ . she 

asked ; but before she had finished the question 
she Was reassured by the fiice of her niece. 
i c No, aunt j hut Mr Hadleigh thought I should 
; have the carriage, as 1 was in a hurry. 1 have 
[ had a long talk/ with him. He has made me 

; very .happy, and has given me the power to 

| make others Happy* 3 .. , | 
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BY MEAD A: 

They were in the parlour now, and Aunt ! 
Hessy smiled at the excitement of the usually : 
calm Madge. 

Ms it extra blankets and coals for the poor folk, , 
or a Christmas feast for the children V 

■No, no, aunt: it is something of very great 
importance to Philip and to me. Philip’s uncle 
has all these years believed that it was Mr 
Hadleigh who spread the false report about him ; 
and that is why he will not agree to have any- 
thing to say to him. Now, Philip has set his 
heart upon making them friends, and I can do 
•it! 5 

There was a brightness in the gixTs voice and j 
manner which Aunt Hessy was glad to see after i 
those days of pained thoughtful looks. 

4 How are you to do that, child V 

4 By showing Philip’s uncle who the real traitor ] 
was. His name was Richard Towers, and Mr 
Hadleigh says you knew him. 5 

4 Richard Towers, 5 echoed the dame gravely, 1 
and looking back to the troubled time calmly 
enough now. 4 We did know him, and we did not 
like him. He was one of the worst lads about 
the place, although come of decent people. He 
borrowed money from my father, and thought 
he could pay it back by wedding lxis daughter. 
He would not take 44 no” for an answer for a long 
time. But at last he came to see that there was 
no chance for him, and he spoke vile words. I 
do believe he was the kind of man that would 
take pleasure in such evil work. 3 

4 He did do it. I have the proof? 

4 The wonder' is We never thought of it before, 5 
continued the dame thoughtfully ; 4 but he has 
been gone away this many a year and is dead 
now. He went to California, and was shot in some 
drunken quarrel. Neighbour Hopkin’s lad, who 
was out there too, says he was lynched for robbing 
a comrade and trying to murder him. But these 
are not pleasant things to talk about. God for- 
give the poor man all his sins ; although, if what 
thou ’ft saying be true, he brought sorrow enough 
to our door? 

That was the worst word the good woman had 
for the man. Then Madge, without betraying 
the confidence of Beecham, gave her a brief out- 
line of her conversation with Mr Hadleigh. Aunt 
Hessy naturally concluded that it was Philip who 
had suggested that she should speak to his father, 
and asked no questions. With her mind full 
of wonder at the way in which the wicked are 
found out sooner or later, she went to the dairy 
whilst Madge wrote a hasty note to Mr Beecham. 
She asked simply what was the earliest hour at 
which she could see him. 

She gave the note to young Jerry Mogridge 
with strict injunctions that he was to bring back 
an answer, no matter how long he might have 
to wait Jerry promised faithful obedience, and 
privately hoped that lie might have to wait a 
long time, for the taproom at the Kinc/s Head 
was a pleasant place in which to spend a few 
hours. 

Then Madge went to the garret, which had 
been a storehouse of wonders to her in childhood, 
for there the lumber of several generations was 
stowed. It was a large place, occupying nearly 
the whole length and breadth of the house, with 
a small window at each end, and one skylight 
She knew exactly where to find the oaken box 


she wanted, for she herself had pushed it away 
under the sloping roof near one of the windows. 
It was not a large box, and she had no difficulty 
in dragging it forward, so that she had the full 
benefit of the light. She had the key ready ; 
but as it had not been used for years, she found 
it was not easy to get it to act. At length she 
succeeded, and raising the lid, disclosed a mass 
of old letters neatly tied in bundles, and old 
account-books ranged in order beside them. 

The letters were not only neatly tied but duly 
docketed, so that, as Madge rapidly took out 
bundle after bundle, she had only to lift the tops 
to see from whom they had come and when. 
The light was failing her fast, and Aunt Hessy 
would on no account permit a lighted lamp or 
candle to be brought into the garret. She 
strained her eyes, and endeavoured to quicken 
her search. At length she found two letters, 
both dated in the same year — the. year of her 
mother’s marriage — and bearing the name Bicliard 
Towers. With a breath of satisfaction she drew 
them out from the bundle. What their contents 
might be did not matter: all she wanted was 
to secure fair specimens of the man’s hand- 
writing. 

After relocking the box and thrusting it back 
into its place, she descended to the oak parlour. 
The lamp was on the table, and she lit it at once. 
Her first impulse was to open those letters and 
read them. But that would he to no purpose, as 
it was not in her power to compare the writing 
with the memorandum in the blue envelope she 
| had received from Mr Hadleigh. Of course she 
I was at perfect liberty to open that too, and it 
| was natural that she should feel an inclination 
to do so. This feeling, however, was brief. She 
had decided to deliver the undoubted letters of 
Richard- Towers and the packet with its seals 
unbroken. So she secured them all in. one cover, 
which she addressed to Austin Shield. It was 
i not to pass from her own hand except into that 
: of the person for whom it was intended. 

She had not recovered from the sense of hurry 
in which she had been acting, when young Jerry 
returned, and after fumbling in his pockets, pro- 
duced a note. 

4 You saw Mr Beecham, then 1 5 she said gladly. 

‘Didn’t see him at all, missy y and I thought 
maybe as I ’d better bring that back.’ The note 
he gave her was her own. 

4 But I told you to wait.’ 

4 Weren’t no sort ov use, missy. Gentleman ’s 
gone away bag and baggage ; and they say at the 
Hmcfs Head he ain’t a-comfng hack no "more? 

4 Did he leave no address ’ 

■j 4 No what, missy ? ’ 

4 The name of" any place where letters could 
1 be sent to Mm? 

4 0 yes. I saw father : he ■ drove him to the 
station, and the gentleman’s gone to London? ’ 

This was all the information young Jerry had 
been able to obtain, and he regarded it as quite 
satisfactory. To Madge, it was disappointing ; 
but only in so far that it delayed the completion 
of her mission for a few days. It was certainly 
strange that Mr Beecham should take his depar- 
ture so suddenly without leaving any message 
for her ; but she had no doubt . that the post 
would bring her one. 

So, now, ^ she settled herself clown to wait for 
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with her news that; Ins iathti had y.y 31 gome fcimes by human figures, overshadowed 

Willowmere that 

sfigkh Heal of Buddha — of which sufficient trace remains 

; — *? 1 “* r ^ recognised, though time and weather 

ANCIBST EOGIC-HEWN EDICTS. have in the course of two thousand long years 

worn away the distinct form. Very similar pillars 
IlAYnm had the good fortune, some years ago, ^ ^ the present day erected in Nepaul, whereon 
to find myself in the grand old Indian land, m al>e p lacet ] statues of kings, sometimes shaded by 
company of friends so exceptional as still to all lim brella made of xnetal — and in one instance, 

take keen interest in all matters relating .to. 'native by the serpent hood. 

customs and Indian antiquities, I hailed with From the reign of ^Asoka, the stone architecture 
delight their proposal that we should, devote some of India dates its origin. . He k said to have left 

TO k= » S SXta” “ i“S£ c« Ti«.. «»»*: 

pomts of interest Along the line of radway, and ^ ^ ^ the great tope at Sandii, 

thus with case and comfort see more ot tlie ^ mighty relic-shrine, whose, huge stone portals 
country than many old Indians have explored ^ to this day a marvel of mytliological sculp- 
in their long years of exile. One of the chief time, the details of which have now' been made 
cities where we made a prolonged halt was so familiar to us all by casts, photographs, and 
Allahabad — that is, ‘the City of God "—now the description (see Fergusson’s Tree midSerperti 
point of junction for the railway from Bombay Worships and also the great plaster casts at the 
and from . Calcutta, hut dear to the natives of South Kensington Museum)— sculptures ^pre- 
India as the meeting-place of the sacred rivers sending The primeval ^worship ot _ sacred serpeiite 

»« J,.» - #. %— - m*m - SK5SS* SSfe 

a veiy favourite place of pilgi image, where.. ^ new faith — that of Buddha— which Asoka 
countless multitudes annually assemble from established as the religion: of the stated. This, 
every part of Hindustan. mighty despot having determined that the new 

Immediately above, the junction of the sacred maxims which had become* binding on bis own 
rivers stands the old fort of Allahabad, a grand conscience should henceforth be law to his sub- 
mass of red sandstone, built by the great Emperor jects, proceeded to inscribe them on stone in every 
Akbar. It now contains a very large English corner of his dominions, that the wayterer might 
armoury — great guns and little guns, and cannon read them for himselr. , 

ml motto, and all manner of weapons. Here it Thus at *■*■. indmg edmfe 

was that the English Immd retuge drtrtng the also found inscribed— as on imperishable tablets 
Mutiny ; and onr fmmds showed us the balcony, „ on great rocks scattered over the country 
over-hanging the river, to which they thank- from Orissa to Peshawar. One of these huge 
fully hauled up any morsels of food or firewood boulders, twenty feet in height and twenty-three 
brought to them by the faithful old servants, in circumference, lies in the lonely jungle in 
whom, however, they had been compelled to the district of Kathiawad in Western India, 
dismiss, with the rest of the native attendants, Here the . emperor states, that , being convinced 
from within ti.o walls of tho fort. The mutiny ot mm ot slaying living creatures, he 
in this citv was very quickly crashed by the T 11 ^i°r& demst irom : the pleasures ot the 
.. r . v t e n J tv* mi ..ty. n J , chase. Henceforth-, no animal must be put to 
General cull Wlt l .-•! death either for meat or sacrifice ; and tins law, 

Lambs; not, howeycrj till after one awful night, which the emperor appoints for himself, is to 
whim, the doors of the jails having been broken apply to all his subjects, who are in future to 
open, three, thousand miscreants were turned feed only on vegetables. His protection of the 
loose to lend their aid in burning and” plundering' brute creation applies not only to their lives * 

the city. Upwards of fifty Europeans were medical care is to be provided for all living 

massacred that night, including eight young creatures, man and beast, throughout the whole 
cadets who had only just arrived from home. j i,m Pj re * as tar south as Ceylon. Wtdls woi'e to 
In the centre of the fort stands a very remark- H aud trees planted, that men and beasts 
Ain a .AAiAdAu a i v J T , , might have shade and drink. 1 he emperor forbids 

• ^imoputeA by ; a. lion. It bears Ml convivial meetings, as displeasing to the, gods 

suscriptnm m the ^ ancient d all eliaracter, and is or injurious to the reveller. He declares that 
known as the Lai or Stone of Asoka,' a xnighty em- he will himself set the example of abstaining 
peror who lived about 2f>0 B.C., and who, having from all save religious festivals. On this: huge 
embraced the tenets of Buddha, inscribed his ‘Lunagadh Book/ as it is called, allusion is also 
decrees cm sundry great pillars which he erected &iir ; contemporary Greek kings. The 

in divers cities. One of these is at the Buddhist ■$$$ Gained is proved to be about 250 

mm of Karli, and is called the Lion-pillar. It Ip® |®l corresponds with that of Asoka 

is a sixteen -sided monolith, surmounted by four < d - , . '■ - 

■Horn Another exists at Delhi, in the rained j T A y 

.r- w J , A inculcate the practice of a moral law. ot exceeding 

o T glnck, though it is called after Feroze, purity; tiny enjoin universal charity; and bid 
a- very: Modern pmperor, whereas Asoka was, as all men strive to propagate the true creed. To 
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this end, special missionaries were to be sent 
forth to tlie uttermost parts of the earth, to preach 
to rich and poor, learned and ignorant, that they 
might bring those < which were bound in the fet- 
ters of sin to a righteousness passing knowledge. 5 
Nevertheless, a liberal margin was to be allowed 
for diversity of opinion, and nothing savouring 
of religious persecution was to be tolerated. At 
the same time, the domestic life of the people was 
subject to the strictest censorship, overseers being 
appointed to report on every act in the life of 
every subject. These domestic inspectors attracted 
the particular attention of the Greeks wlio visited 
India in the train of Alexander the Great, who 
first turned the attention of Europeans to the 
then unknown Indian land, and pursued his 
career of conquest as far as the banks of the 
Sutlej, making himself master of the Punjab, and 
establishing Greek colonies at various places. 
These Greeks described the domestic monitors 
as ‘Episeopi,’ and asserted that their duty was 
to report, either to the king or the magistrates, 
everything that happened in town and country 
-an office which they seem to have filled wisely 
and with discretion. We may here observe that 
there must be some confusion in this chronicle of 
ancient days, inasmuch as Alexander the Great 
is stated to have died at Babylon in the year 323 
B.c., a hundred years before the date usually 
assigned to the death of Asoka. 

But Asoka’s pillar has been to us as a talisman, 
..transporting us backward for twenty centuries, 
to those remote days, which we now hear of as , 
a dream of the past, when Buddhism first arose, j 
and, like a mighty wave, for a while overspread 
the whole land. Hinduism is now, however, the 
chief religion of this north-west province. 

The pillar is. not the sole representative of 
diversity of creed ■/'that exists within the huge 
Mohammedan 'forty a fort now held by Christians, 
who have fitted lip one of Akbar’a buildings as a 
military chapel, where, we believe, service is held 
daily. v Half-way between this Christian church 
and* the Buddhist pillar there still exists a Hindu j 
temple of exceeding . ..sanctity, ..though how the | 
Mohammedans came to tolerate its existence j 
within their fort is a marvel quite beyond com-; 
prehension. It is a foul temple of darkness, 
extending far underground, and roofed with low | 
arches. We descended by a flight of dark dirty j 
steps, dimly revealed by a couple of tallow j 
candles ; and we followed the old soldier who 
acted as our guide, and who led us along dark 
passages, and did the honours of various dis- | 
gusting idols, stuck in niches, some as large as I 
life, others quite small, but all alike hideous, 
and all adorned with flowers, and wet with the 
libations of holy Ganges water, poured upon them 
by the faithful. The flowers are the invariable 
large African marigold and China roses. 

Each image is generally smeared with scarlet 
paint, to symbolise the- atonement of blood that 
should be offered daily, but which most of the 
y;'pbrshippers^ -are; too poor to afford. This sub- 
stitute for the sacrifice of blood is common all 
over India, where a daub of rod paint adminis- 
tered to the village god is at all times an 
acceptable .act of atonement. These village gods, 
however, are generally placed beneath some "fine 
old - tree, with the blue sky overhead ; but this 
disgusting temple was one which you could not 


; enter without a shuddering impression of earthly 
l and sensual demon- worship. 
r Here we were also shown a budding tree, sup- 
■ posed to be of extraordinary antiquity ; a fiction 
5 by no means shaken, though the Brahmins foe- 
L quently substitute a new tree, Bo holy is tills 
j temple, that when, at one time, all natives were 
5 excluded from the fort, one rich Hindu pilgrim. . 

3 arrived, and offered twenty thousand rupees for 
p permission to worship here. The commandant, 
t however, had no authority to admit any one, so 
[ was compelled to refuse his prayer, in spite of so 
[ tempting a bait. It was with a feeling of 
> thankful relief that we emerged from that noxious 
l and oppressive darkness into the balmy air and 
3 blessed sunlight. ... ... 

j "We spent some pleasant hours in one of the m 

L balconies overhanging the river, while in the ^ 

. cool room witliin, fair women with musical voices | 

3 accompanied themselves on the piano, in Akbar’s 
3 old quarters ; and so we idled away the heat of § 

, the day till the red sun sank into the water, f| 

t behind the great dark railway bridge, a bridge p 

r which the Brahmins declared the gods would | 

fc never tolerate, on so sacred a river as the Jumna, 
f but which nevertheless spans the stream in perfect *j 

t security. It was a vast undertaking, as,, owing | 

3. to the great extent of country subject to iiiunda- § 

f tion during the rains, it was necessary to construct 

a bridge well-nigh two miles in length. The J 

, Indian railway has certainly necessitated an. | 

\ 9 amazing amount of work, on a scale so vast as 
s to test engineering skill to the uttermost, and in | 

i, no respect more strikingly than in the construe- 
1 tion of these monster bridges, one of which, across ’ j 

e the Soane, is about a mile and a quarter in length, j 

while that on the Sutlej, between Jeliunder and 
f Loodiana, is about two and a half miles. On 

e the sandbanks j ust below the fort, huge mud- 1 

i, turtles lay basking, and the gentlemen amused 
a themselves by taking long shots at them from 
;l the balconies, ‘vvhereiipon the creatures rose and 
f waddled into the water with a sudden flop. 

x These sandbanks are favourite haunts of croco^ 
e dilcs — muggers, m they are called— which, how- 
e ever, declined to show on this occasion. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of our afternoons at 
i, Allahabad was one spent in watching the evolu- 
v tions of the native cavalry, Probyii’s Horse, a 

f beautiful regiment, whose graceful dress, and still 
v more graceful riding, were always attractive. On 

o this occasion they were playing the game of 

% Naza Bazi, or the Game of the Spear, when, 

i- riding past us singly at full gallop, they with •’ 7 ! 

s their long spear split a wooden tent-peg driven 
?, hard into the ground. Then they picked a series 
e of rings off different poles ; afterwards, with 
a unerring sword, cleaving a succession of oranges, 
e stuck on posts, as though they were foemen’s 

skulls. Next followed some very pretty tilting 
it with spear against sword. We had only one . fault 
t to find— their strokes were so unerring that they 
e never allowed ns the excitement of .a doubt! 

>- Altogether, it was the prettiest riding imaginable, 

LI and a beautiful game, though the practice: of 
r suddenly pulling up : short, when at full speed, on 
n reaching the last peg, thereby showing ofl splendid 
3, ImrseiuansMp, must often injure the good steed 
c As we watched tins beautiful sport, we all agreed 
!s in wishing we could see it introduced into 
>t England. That wish has since then been fulfilled, j . 
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and i learn with pleasure that many of our own 
cavalry have attained such, perfection in. tins 
game of skill as to be no whit behind the most 
accomplished of Indian horsemen. 


A RUN FOR LIFE. 

A prisoner had escaped from Dartmoor Prison. 

During a dense fog, which had suddenly enveloped 
a working convict-gang, one of them— a man noto- 
rious for being perhaps the most desperate char - 1 
actor amongst the many desperate ones there — had 
contrived to escape, and, lor the present at all 
events, had eluded, capture. 

It was not a particularly pleasant piece of news 
for us to hear, considering that we had, attracted 
by a very tempting advertisement, taken a small 
house for the summer months not very far dis- 
tant from the famous prison . itself. We were 
tired of seaside places ; it seemed as if we should 
enjoy a change from our every-day life in London 
more, if we were in . some quiet secluded spot, 
far from uncompromising landladies, crowds of 
oyer-dressed people, and bands of music. Every 
day we scanned the papers, with a view to dis- 
covering something to suit us ; and our patience 
yas at last rewarded by coming across the, follow- 
ing advertisement, to which 1 promptly replied : 
‘To be let for the summer months, a charming 
Cottage, beautifully situated on the borders of 
Dartmoor, containing ample : accommodation for 
a small family, with every convenience ; a good 
garden and tennis-lawn * also the use of a pony 
and trap, if required ; and some choice poultry. 
Terms* to a careful tenant, most moderate. '.Apply; 
to A... R,, Post-office, &e/ ; 

The answer to my inquiries arrived in due 
time ; and everything seemed so thoroughly satis- 
• factory, that I induced my husband to settle upon 
taking the place for three months, without a 
personal inspection of it previously. The terms 
were two pounds ten shillings a week, and that 
was to include the use of the pony-trap, the 
poultry, and several other advantages not set forth 
in the advertisement The only drawback— 
rather a serious one — was that Mr Ohallacombe, 
to whom the place belonged, had informed me 
that it was about tliree 'miles from a station. 
However, with the pony -trap always at hand, 
even that did not seem an insuperable objection, 

5: He expatiated upon the beauty of the scenery ; 
the perfect air from the heather-clad moors ; and 
• lastly, requested an early decision from us, as i 
[> several other applicants for the Cottage were j 
already in the field. 

To be brief, we agreed to take it ; and on a | 
scorching day in . July, our party— consisting of 
two maid-servants, my husband, and myself, and 
our only olive branch, a most precious little 
maiden of three years old— started from Padding- 
ton Station cn route for Exeter, where we were 
> to brAnch off for' our final destination, Morleigh 
Cottage. The pony-trap was to meet us ; and 
Hr Ohallacombe had promised that we should 
find everything as comfortable as he could pos- 
sibly arrange; and as sundry hampers had pre- 
ceded us, I Iliad no fears as to settling down 
•cosily; as soon as we should arrive. 

The journey to Exeter by an express train was 
by m means tedious; we rather enjoyed it. As 
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our branch train slowly steamed into the wayside 
station, we seemed to be the only passengers who 
wished to alight ; and presently we found our- 
selves, with the exception of a solitary porter, 
the sole occupants of the platform. At one end 
of it lay a goodly pile of our luggage, which 
the said porter had in a very leisurely manner 
extracted from the van. 

The pony-trap was to meet us; and as Mr 
Ohallacombe had : assured us it would not only 
hold four grown-up people and a child, but- a fair 
amount of impedimenta, we were under no anxiety 
as to how we were to reach Morleigh Cottage, 

‘Is there anything here for us'C my husband 
inquired of the porter, 

* No, sir ; not that I knows of.’ 

‘From Morleigh Cottage V Jack explained. 

‘ No, sir,’ he repeated. ‘ But chance it may 
come yet/ 

‘ Chance, indeed,’ I echoed in a low tone. ‘It 
will be too disgraceful, Jack, if Mr Ohallacombe 
has forgotten to desire the carriage to be sent/ 

We both proceeded to the other side of the 
station, and gazed through the fast-falling twilight 
( up a narrow road, down which the porter informed 
us the ponv-trap was sure to come, if it was coming 
at all — which did not seem probable, after a dreary 
half-hour’s hopeless waiting for it. 

In the meanwhile, we beguiled the time by ask- 
ing the porter some leading questions with regard 
to the surroundings, &c., of Morleigh Cottage ; 
all of which he answered with, a- broad grin on 
his sunburnt, healthy face. 

‘How far is the Cottage from here! 3 Jack 
inquired, 

‘Better than six miles/ 

‘Six miles ! 3 I exclaimed I— 4 0 Jack, Mr 
Ghallacombe said it was about three/ ; 

/ It 3 s a good step more than that, 3 observed the 
porter, with a decided nod of Ms head. 

‘ It is a very pretty place! 3 I said interro- 
gatively. 

‘It isn’t bad, for them as likes it/ was the 
guarded and somewhat depressing response. 

I felt my spirits sink to zero. I had persuaded 
Jack to take it ; he had suggested that we should 
go to see it first ; but the advertisement had been 
so tempting, and the idea of the other longing 
applicants had made me so keen to secure it, that 
I felt whatever it was like, I must make the best 
of it, and contrive that Jack at least should not 
repent of having been beguiled by me into, as he 
expressed it, taking ‘a pig in a poke/ 

‘ The pony-carriage is sure to come/ . I said in 
a confident way, once more straining' my eyes tip 
; the deserted road. As I uttered the word f pony* 
carriage,’ I detected, a distinct grin for the second 
time on the man’s face, which was presently fully 
accounted for by the appearance of our equipage 
coming jolting down the deeply rutted .road. 
Imagine a tax -cart of the shabbiest, dirtiest de- 
scription, With bare boards for seats, and the 
bottom strewn with straw ; the pony, an aged 
specimen, shambling along, with a harness in 
which coarse pieces of rope predominated. It 
was a pony 4mp, with a vengeance. 

I could almost have cried when it drew up, and 
I sa^acl^critieal^oy^ running over all its short- 
comings. And it was all my fault / : 

It was too late to recede from our bargain 
now s all that; we could do was to bundle into 
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tile horrible, machine, and endure as we best 
could an hour’s martyrdom driving to Morleigh 
Cottage. 

Our groom was a civil boy of about fifteen, clad 
in ordinary working-clotbes. He managed to 
sit on the shaft or somewhere, and to drive us 
back, as Jack of course had no idea of the direc- 
tion; and, judging from the solitariness of the 
scene, we should not have been wise to depend 
upon chance passers-by to direct us. 

Arrived at last, we found the Cottage was just 
two shades better than the trap. It was a, tiny 
abode, as desolately situated as it was possible to 
conceive ; the only redeeming point about it 
being that it was clean. 

The next morning, which happened to be a 
very wet misty one, we surveyed our garden and 
domain generally. The tennis-lawn was spacious 
enough, and the garden, to do Mr Cliallacombe 
justice, was well stocked ; but the place itself was 
like the city of the dead — so silent, so quiet, so 
lonely. 

But as the weather improved, we got out 
most of the day, which rendered ns very inde- 
pendent of the small low-roofed rooms. Jack 
and I took long walks, and occasionally we 
utilised the pony- trap, taking with us our little 
Bose and her nurse. 

We began to think soon of asking some of our 
relations to visit ns ; and the first to whom I sent 
an invitation was an elderly cousin, who resided 
in London, and who was in rather delicate health. 

I candidly explained the out-of-tlie-way nature 
of the place we were in, but descanted upon the 
great pleasure it would be to have her, and my 
entire conviction that the air would do her an 
immense amount of good. She came ; and it 
was very fortunate for me that she did so, as 
about three days after, a telegram had reached 
us requesting my husband to lose no time in 
returning to town, in consequence of one of his 
partners being taken ill. It was raining when he 
left us ; and I watched the wretched shandrydan 
disappear down the road with feelings I could 
scarcely repress — a sense of foreboding evil seemed 
to oppress me. I tried in vain to shake it off, 
but only partly succeeded in doing so. Cousin 
Susan endeavoured to console me by reminding 
me constantly that Jack had promised to return 
in a day or two. 

Jack had just been gone for one week, when 
Bose’s nurse, a pleasant girl of about twenty, 
came to my room and informed me of the occur- 
rence I have already alluded to—* A prisoner had 
escaped.’ 

Nothing could have frightened me more, and 
I was afraid it might alarm Cousin Susan, 
so I charged Margaret on no account to let 
it reach her ears. Very likely, even now the 
man was captured ; it was rare, indeed, that a 
convict ever escaped; but I had heard stories 
of their eluding capture, until, driven by sheer 
starvation, they often surrendered themselves to 
any stray passer-by, to whom the reward might 
or •might not be of some consequence. 

That very morning, we had arranged to drive 
to rather a distant spot to get some ferns. I | 
would fain have deferred the expedition ; hut :j 
Cousin Susan was already preparing for it, so I 
could only have postponed it by giving my 
reasons ; and the chance of encountering the con- 


vict seemed too small to risk terrifying her by 
telling her of it at all. . w 

It was a lovely morning when we started, 
and Cousin Susan became quite enthusiastic over 
the 4 frowning tors and wind-swept moors/ 

4 Don’t you admire them, Helen V she said. 

4 They are very grand,’ I admitted. 

1 Oh, so lovely, so wild ! ’ said Susan. 

I was glad she liked them. 

The ferns were to be found in a sort of ravine, 
which was reached by a narrow lane ; on one 
side was almost a precipice, overhanging a 
streamlet, now nearly dry, but one which the 
winter rains soon transformed into a torrent ; 
on the other side was a wood, composed prin- 
cipally of stunted oak-trees, with hardly any 
foliage, and singularly small ; but all around the 
trees was a thick sort of underwood. 

We had left Tom the stable-boy with the trap 
by the roadside, and I had privately resolved 
not to let my cousin penetrate farther into the 
ravine than I could help ; but she was so charmed 
with its wealth of rare ferns, that she skipped 
from one point to another with an amount of 
dex fcerity and nimbleness I had never before 
given her credit for. 

*1 do think we might collect quite a hamperful, 
Helen l ’ she said, kneeling down as she spoke to 
dig up a root most energetically. 

1 We had better come another day, then,’ I 
responded, 4 1 don’t want to be late of getting 
back, so, if you don’t mind just taking a few 
specimens-— when Jack is with us, we can come 
again,’ 

1 Now. or never ! ’ gaily rejoined my cousin, little 
imagining how soon her own words were to be 
applicable to ourselves. She pounced joyfully 
upon her ferns, and had collected quite a small 
heap, when 1 suggested that we had better tell 
Tom to tie the pony to a gate, and come up to 
carry them down for her, 

‘ 0 not’ said Cousin Susan. M will carry 
them myself. Do help me here just a minute, 
Helen.’ ; 

By this time we were some distance up the 
ravine ; the walk was narrow and winding ; we 
had gone farther than even I had intended. I 
bent down to give her the assistance she wanted 
in raising up some lovely lichen from, the trunk 
of a dead tree. As I did so, my eyes wandered 
some distance from where we were standing 
towards a fallen tree. I fancied — perhaps it was 
only fancy — I knew I was in a very nervous state, 
and apt to imagine, but I fancied I saw -a move- 
ment just beyond the tree— it was within twenty 
paces of us. I felt my face grow icy cold ; my : 
veins seemed chilling ; for a moment I feared I 
was going to faint. Death must be something like 
what" I felt on that sunny day in August when I 
stood in the Devonshire, ravine with my unconscious 
cousin. I looked again. There it was more dis- 
tinctly visible than ever— -a line of drab-coloured 
clothing, and presently a side-view of the most 
villainous-looking countenance it was ever iny 
fortune to behold. If I could, without alarming 
her, get my cousin to retrace her steps a 
yards, we should have turned a corner, and then 
I could tell . her enough to hurry her onwards. 
I knew she was nervous— more so, perhaps, than 
myself ; hut I knew we were in imminent peril 
while in such close proximity to this desperate 
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a^taT his very^ doubly desperate Bat he was c 


and from lug • Very escape, doubly desperate Bat be was overtaking us ; I lieard liim coming 
ana, nom J 1 faster and faster, nearer and nearer. 1 heard him 

lUl<l Susan * I said— my voice seemed so bard and breathing behind us, and I felt another instant 
dry and strange i— 4 you have passed all the best stoehed^ 

iid^IhavenV said Susan joyously, approach- ‘ Help !’ echoed poor exhausted Susan, in a still 
tm two steps nearer the crouching convict. shriller treble. ..... .. .. , ■ v , 

I to throw these away V I continued, 1 heard an oath, awful m its profanity, ntirled 
holding out one of her best specimens, and, as at ns.;, but the steps seemed to pause. 
carelesSly and indifferently as I could, moving ‘ Help ! help V I shrieked again, ; . 
one, two, three steps nearer the corner. We "plunged forwards. I heard as ^ m the dis- 

‘ Ho; of course not,’ she exclaimed, hurrying tance the sound of horses’ feet galloping . to wmds 
towards me now. ‘Why, Helen, what are you us. Another moment and ..we .were on the ingh- 
ilikiMng of V road ; Busan speechless, her dress half torn oft 

I moved *a few more steps on ; and in a. few her with onr terrible race, her hat gone, and other- 
more, Susan and I would both be out of sight wise in a dishevelled condition ; I feeding faint- and 
of that fallen tree. sick— but safe— thank God ! both of us quite safe 

‘There is a much better one here, 5 I said, -^witlvn^ the -.shandrydan, 

keeping my face well averted, for I felt if she staring in mute amazement at us, but with three 
looked at me she would see its ashy paleness. stalwart mounted warders, who were even then m 

‘Where '1 5 she asked. ‘Wait a minute, and quest of the convict. 

I’ll come for it. 5 To my horror, she retraced They captured him an hour afterwards, after 
her steps towards her heap of ferns, and care- a terrific struggle, which was made all the . more 
fully counted them, whilst * I waited in a state terrible from the fact of his having possessed him- 
of terror words cannot describe. But she came self of a knife, with which he attempted to stab the 
at last, and I tottered with her round the fateful warders. 

corner. Jack came hack the next day ; and as . his 

‘ Don’t be frightened/ I said ; ‘but come partner’s illness had assumed rather a serious 
quickly ; ask no questions. Do as I tell you, aspect, he told me he must give up Morleigh 


■ Busan.’ : 

Bhe paused, affrighted £ C 
. have, you seen a wild beast 1 ’ 
‘Worn/ I murmured. 4 3 
no timed 


Cottage, and we could finish, our holiday at 
‘Good gracious, Helen, Eastbourne or some place nearer town. ‘1 never 
V could leave you here again, my darling, 5 he said ; 

4 Do not run, hut lose ‘after such an escape, ~I can’t risk another/ So 
we all, Cousin Susan included, returned to our 


I ventured, to glance behind. No tiling was cosy house in Seymour Street, and: afterwards 
visible ; but every moment was precious ; we must proceeded.' to thet seaside, where.-- in due time Susan 


reach the pony-trap and Tom. Once all together, and I both fully recovered from the shock we had 
the convict would surely not venture to attack us, received in that Devonshire ravine. 

and I knew that being on the high-road, alone — , - _ 

would in itself insure our safety. But we had not , _ TTT T aT .- nrr , / . 1TT1 ^ c , ^ T ,. Tr<T TC1TY T , 

readied it yet; a long rongli narrow path Lad FAMILIAL SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LAW. 

to be traversed. If the man suspected we had m. master and servant, 

seen him, nothing would ho easier than for m , , _ , 

him to overtake us- and make short work of ^ Nation master and servant depends 
us. I thought of Jack, of Bose, of my happy entirely upon a contract of hiring and service, 
life. -Everything seemed to float through my If the contract is not to be fully performed within 
mind as 1 half led, half (hugged Susan after the ..'period of one year, it is void if not in writing; 
me. t We had gone perhaps a shade more than and this necessity for a written contract is not 
hali-way, when X once more turned round, in. the- confined to cases where the service is intended 
dwtaea on tin path over which ye had iinrt to te for more than one year.. If a servant he 
passed. 'lo my iumtterable consternation, I beheld 1 .. y, v i +• 4 l A 

the convict Jnirring towards oe. hired on Monday tor the term of one year, to 

•'Run, Susan f’ I panted— ‘run for your life ! ’ commence on the following Saturday, the con tEict 


istoce on the path over which ye had ,ust to lie for nlore than one year. If a servant he 

metl 1 o my unutterable consternation, I beheld t , ^,r J i ^ j-i V 

ie convict ItiuTv-ing towards ns. hired on Monday tor the terra ot one year, to 

D T D ' commence on the following Saturday, trn contract 


Another twist in. the road hid us momentarily 
from Ms . sight ; hut I knew he was after us, 


commence on the following Saturday, the contract 
ought to he in writing, as a verbal contract would 
be void on the groimd indicated above— namely, 


running now as fast as, or perhaps a good deal that it was not intended to be fully performed 
faster than we were, though we were now both within one year from the date on which it was 
of us flying along at a pace which only the entered into. If, however, the service was to 
peril we were in could have enabled us to commence on the Monday on which the verbal 


‘ Bun, Susan ! 


contract of hiring was entered into, no such objec- 
tion would arise. 


For your life l ’ I repeated. ‘ Bun, Susan ! f. tion would arise. 

Mdblmt - ; hand* . ;yNarrb.w- . as was the path, Assuming that a valid contract is entered into. 


’ : we managed to struggle; onwards together, and to there are still some peculiarities vittached to certain 
keep ahead of onr pursuer. Mercifully, we had kinds of service, which do not affect others. Thus, 
had a good start ; . and it had only been on second in England, both domestic servants and agricul- 
thoughts, some minuses after we had disappeared, tural labourers are usually engaged for a year * 
W: elected to follow us. I felt if but the former class may put ail end to the 
I once let Susan’s hand go, she would he lost, engagement at any time by giving one months 
i Ever and anon, she stumbled; once she nearly fell; notice; while the latter arc irrevocably bound 
but she recovered herself well, and though panting for the entire year, unless the hiring be deter- 
talbly, showed no signs of succumbing. mined by mutual consent. 
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founded upon universal custom, which, has the 
force of law. Probably the custom had its origin 
in early ages, and was founded upon considera- 
tions of convenience. The work of an agricul- 
tural labourer is distributed very unequally over 
the year, being much more heavy at some seasons 
. than at others ; and therefore it is reasonable that 
a man who receives wages by the year should not 
be allowed to take his money for the light season, 
and leave his situation when the work is heavier. 
Domestic servants, on the other hand, have, their 
work more evenly distributed over the entire 
year, although they also have sometimes to do 
more work than at other times, but not to the 
same extent as agricultural labourers ; and being 
brought into more immediate contact with their 
master’s family (especially the mistress), it might ' 
in many cases be very unpleasant to lie obliged 
to carry into full effect the hiring for a whole, 
year. Hence, either master hr mistress on the 
one hand, or domestic servant on the other, may 
at any time give * a month’s warning/ and so dis- 
solve the engagement In Scotland, domestic 
servants are generally hired for a month or for 
‘ the term/ which is half a year, but agricultural 
labourers for a year, as in England. 

The more highly paid class of servants, such as 
managers, cashiers, clerks above the grade of 
copyists, &e., are generally engaged for an indefi- 
nite term, subject to three months’ notice. Such 
an. engagement as this, although it may possibly 
continue for several years, need not be in writing, 
because it may be dissolved within the year; and 
it is only when a contract which is entire and 
indivisible cannot be fully performed within 
that time, that writing is necessary. It is, how- 
ever, desirable that the terms of the engagement 
should be, in writing, for the sake of certainty 
and in order to avoid misunderstanding. Copying- 
1 ‘lerks, journeymen, and persons occupying posi- 
tions of a similar kind, are usually subject to one 
month’s notice. In all cases, the obligation as 
to notice is reciprocal, and equally binding on 
both parties, mutuality being essential to the 
agreement;. There is, however, one distinction 
which has a substmitial ivu-mi. for in existence : 
a master may pay Ins clerk or manager three 
.months 5 salary,' or his journeyman or" copying- 
clerk one month’s salary, and dismiss him imme- 
diately ; but the servant must give the proper 
notice, and cannot throw up his engagement by 
sacrificing salary in lieu of notice. The reason 
for this is obvious : if a clerk gets his salary 
without working for it, instead of working out 
Ids notice, he is not in any way injured, but may 
foe benefited by the prompt dismissal ; for he 
may obtain an engagement elsewhere before the 
time when the notice would have expired. Put 
it would be difficult to estimate the loss which 
might be sustained by a master in consequence 
of the sudden withdrawal of a confidential clerk 
or manager. For any breach of contract an action 
of damages will lie at the instance of either party, 
and the measure of damages will be the probable 
loss to the servant before he can find a new 
situation, or to the master before he can find a 
new servant. 

Whenever a person is lured without any 
stipulation as to notice, the engagement will be 
subject to any custom which may exist in the 
particular trade or business far which he was 1 


engaged. In some branches of business, com- 
mercial travellers claim to be engaged absolutely 
by the year, and this custom lias been proved and 
allowed in court ; a traveller obtaining a verdict 
for the balance of Ms year’s salary, when he had 
been dismissed in the middle of the year. Ordi- 
nary labourers, engaged by the week, are only 
entitled to one week’s notice ; but miners are 
by custom required to give, and are entitled to 
receive, fourteen days’ notice. 

Gross misconduct on the part of the servant is 
in all cases a sufficient reason for dismissal ' 
without notice ; and generally, if the misconduct 
be sufficient to justify this extreme course, the 
wages actually earned by the offender are for- 
feited, and he or she cannot recover the same by 
legal proceedings. A manager who imparts his 
master’s secrets to a rival in business ; a cashier 
who cannot account ibr the cash intrusted to his 
care ; a journeyman who recklessly destroys any 
of his master’s goods — may all be summarily dis- 
missed. So also may any kind of servant who 
persistently disobeys bis master’s orders, or fre- 
quently absents himself without leave. A female 
domestic servant who without reasonable cause 
stays out all night, or who is known to be guilty 
of immorality, is within the same category, It 
is scarcely necessary to add that any dishonest 
act by a servant, such as misappropriating his or 
her master’s money or goods, ought to be followed 
on detection by immediate dismissal, even though 
it may not be thought necessary or desirable to 
prosecute the servant. 

In the absence of any special agreement on 
the subject, a servant cannot be compelled to 
make good the loss occasioned by accidental 
breakages ; and any deduction from the salary or 
wages earned in respect of such breakages would 
be illegal, unless the master were to establish a. 
claim for reparation in respect of fault or gross 
negligence ; just as in the earn of a lawyer or a 
doctor who has bungled the duty intrusted to 
him through want of skill or due care. 

The death of the master terminates the contract. 

I.u England, the servant may be paid wages up 
to the time of Ms master’s death, if the executors 
do not retain his services, which would amount 
to a new hiring so far as relates to notice; but 
in Scotland he is entitled to be paid wages and 
board-wages up to the end of his engagement, I 
unless a new situation should in the meantime 
be procured for him either by himself or the ] 
executors. He is at anyrate entitled to be kept 
free from loss, because, he was ready to fulfil his 
part of the contract. 

On the bankruptcy of the master, each clerk 
or servant, labourer or workman— if the assets 
be sufficient — is entitled to be paid in full the 
salary .or wages due to him in respect of services 
rendered to the bankrupt during four months 
before the date of the receiving order, if die 
amount do not exceed fifty pounds, before any 
dividend is paid to ordinary creditors. For 
any excess, tho servant must rank against, 
his master’s estate as an ordinary creditor, 
j with whom he will rank for dividend thereon. 
This right of priority is, however, subject to the 
right of the landlord to distrain for tin? rent due, 
not exceeding a twelvemonth, and is shared with 
the collectors of rates and- taxes within certain : 
specified limits, . If the net amount •• of assets in t 
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Iifliui 'after paying expenses, shotdd- be timMoU artificers, handicruftmeii, and persons othenvfee 
K tlL pr&r^tial pay* nts > fc , moa f? engaged m manual labour. . 

must be divided among the parties entitled, by In ease of the illness ot a servant-iinte such 
of preferential dividend. In Scotland, the illness bo caused by bis or her own misconduct- 
fnr in-servant’s claim for wages is preferable to the the master cannot legally refuse to pay the wages 
landlord’s claim for rent, , which may accrue during the time ot such illness 

•l wider is liable for any damage done to the but the service may be terminated by notice m 
property of strangers by Ms servant in the course the usual way ; the principle being that no man 
of life -ordinary employment, but not otherwise, can be held accountable dor what is beyond his 
Edr example : a groom who is sent out by his own control. The servant being willing to do his 
master with a home and carriage, and drives so duty, but rendered unable to do so by.circum- 
ne^lK^xitlv as to injure another person’s horse stances beyond li is own ^control, he must not he 
or^carriage, renders liis master liable to an action punished for such inability by being deprived 
for damages, An engine-driver who disregards of his wages. ; A. master is only liable to pay Ins 
a danger-signal, and causes a collision, involves servants medical attendant when the master has 
ffcA m a liabilifcv for renarafcion employed him, but not when the doctor is 


master is not liable if the servant act beyond the A master may bring an action against a stranger 
scope of his employment ; if, for example, the for any injury done to his ^ servant, whereby he 
groom were accidentally to wound a passer-by (the master) sutlers loss or inconvenience, or for 
with the gamekeeper’s gun, or even if the game- enticing his servant away, and inducing him to- 
keeper himself were voluntarily to wound a neglect or refuse to fulfil his engagement, 
poacher, unless it were proved that he was actually When a servant applies to any person for a 
ordered by Ms master to do it. new engagement, it is usual for him to ^ refer to 

Before January. 1, 1881, ; a master was not his previous master for a character, as it would 
liable to an action for damages in respect of any be objectionable for a stranger to be employed 
injury sustained by any person employed by without some means of knowing udiethavlie was 
him through the negligence of a fellow-servant ,* competent and respectable. In answering in- 
though . lie might be held responsible if the quiries as to character and ability, it is necessary 
accident which caused the injury were caused to be very careful to say neither more nor less 
by his own negligence. But the law has been than the exact truth. If an undeserved had: 
altered, and a workman is now. entitled to com- character be given, the servant may recover 
pensation. for accidental injury sustained by damages, on establishing malice and want of pro- 
vetmon of the negligence of any foreman or bable cause, in an action for libel or slander, 

| superintendent in the service of Iris employer; according to the mode in which the character 
or of any person whose orders the workman was was given, in writing or verbally. On the other 
hound to obey ; or by reason of anything done in hand, suppression of unfavourable facts may have 
compliance with the rules or bylaws of the still more serious consequences. If a servant be 
employer, or in obedience to particular instruc- known to be dishonest, and his master ventures 
timis given by any person duly authorised for to recommend him as trustworthy, he will render 
that purpose : or in the case of railway servants, himself liable to make good any loss occasioned by 
-fey. ; reason of the negligence of any signalman, subsequent acts of dishonesty which may be corn- 
pointsman, engine-driver, &e. But the right to lxiittecl by the servant in his new situation, and 
compensation is not to arise in case the workman which without such .recommendation could not 


knew, of the negligence which caused the inj ury, 
and failed to give notice to the employer or some 


have been committed. When nothing favourable 
can be said, the safest way is to decline to answer 


person superior to himself in the service of the any inquiries on the subject. But it wmtld be 
•employer ; nor if the rules' ^ or bylaws from the unfair to adopt this course without adequate 
observance of which the accident arose had been cause, for such refusal would inevitably be con- 
approved by the proper department of the strued as equivalent to giving the servant a bad 
government ; neither would a . workman who by character, and would frequently prove an obstacle 
bis ovui negl'igence had contributed to the aeei- to his obtaining another situation. 

dent be entitled to compensation : the common- : • . ' /;■ ■; 

law ; rule as to contrib utory negligence being 

applicable. In case of any accident which is HEROINES. 

witMn the provisions of the Act, notice of the >, , , , , , .. , 

injury must lie given to the employer .Anthm Most of 113 5iave heard of a ceHam thoughtful 
six weeks, and any action must be commenced httle girl who, took Time by the forelock, and 
within six months after the occurrence of the decided that if women must have some protession 
accident ; or in case of death, proceedings must to turn to, she would be a Professional Beauty. 
P^ takm wRMn twelve months from the date; There are thousands of girls, older and wisely 
pf peatln _ The conipeusation must siofc exceed in who yearn to be heroines, and have quite as 

mu^m vasi,e notioua abont & There ar ® countless 

Court ; in Scotland hx the Sheriff Colt ; Sin w , ome ”’ , w5fl ! ( ohara ff st ppf* ™ d T 
Iwlanil in tlio Civil Bill Court; the proceeding wll ° bnc } existence but a dull level Life is a 
in each case being removable into a superior »f* 0 vrlaho to them. They would like nioim- 
, court at the instance of either party. .The benefits Peering. They want adventure. They, sigh to 
. of tha Act do not extend to domestic or menial be heroines. ; / 

but ^are available for railway servants, What are heroines, after all? Let us look for 
■labourers agricultural and general, journeymen, the reality, and not for a dream, or we shall gx> 


- ^ '■ ' f ' kb --- v.-,'-;. . 
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HEROINES. 4 _ 

Aug. .2* 1884.] _________ — — — ! . . 

ZZSS&n*** TTfl^c'S 

the darkness of age begins to tall, in tlie rtai one could revere them, almost worship 

life we are all living, how does one get to De a ^ ° to p> Ye them was out of the question, 
heroine ? Are 'there any, and where are they l t Praetical passionless creatures, they seemed to 
Who shall tell us? Can the novelists? For the eonst i tu te a third sex. Where were the girls ( 

t s s&mszz s&«*sa 

kn« mi imrn tl» m* «“« |g£ gfitfiffaX HJEtSMi 

the most minutely beautiful of human chat a _ • . . y y w ’ ere slX p e jior beings, that one 

There is a novel in which the hero exclaims a* to * *£7™^ ^ ^ not so \ ery clever 


Sisters, bUCY W Ci a uou M V* r ~ -0 7:. , . 

x utuc j.o ■ « **v».w*-.*~ •• — •, longed for a lassie that was not so very clever 
pathetically that he was ‘a Pariah until lie e who had something yet unlearned that she 
married. " Could the inventor of the . Pariah could as] , a fellow to tell her about/ - . 

invent anything but a heroine to match him .• We have failed in the novels, on the platforms. 

The fiction that excels in the highest qualities ^ at the learned Conferences. Shall we cairy 

*-££*& 

“«Lt! r w ““ j 11 “gj 

hair, and dress, and afterwards ten adicnti s ^ misgioil)J because the woman with a mission 
and two dozen conversations, he could hardly daunts it before the world, and gets more or less 
Up cxnected to write for one character a whole | n everybody's way; hut these desire to remain 
shelf of detailed volumes, and to gather his notes ^ new counting the dfbt Immam^es 


SUtfix uj. — / r 

.ui, Tviimitcripss of a census-taker. to tnem. hw wuuuu^ . - . 

/ v1 ^ 4 . 1- nT- pW where Several women have knows them well enough ; and the criminal i 

passed ^he old turnstile to public life, and goUn ; ^nd^e ^J^poor, ^ 

somehow on men’s tickets, Their insignificant y ° ommon d) they are heroines; it is 
sisters peep over the wall, and observe that men ™ . doltbt B ut not the heroines, we seek, 
who outside were the soul of chivalry, begin to ^ Qge gphere j s to be something more homely, 
elbow the ladies within, and ungallantly assert in gq attainable for all However, these 

self-defence that the ladies have elbomtoo. The. women, ^’hose licrns are 




mnmown, never wuumu 6 :v*' T ^ 

to them. The wounded soldier on the battlefield 


signers » „ , . . . . . nevonu uuuut-. , -■ , , - 

who outside were the soul of chivalry, begin to wboge sp i Te re is to be something more homely, 
elbow the ladies within, and ungallantly assert in gq attainable for all. Howev^ these 

seif defence that the ladies have elbows too. The wo ^ en whose lives are compassion, have given 
seu-delcneo if they a U <.ht upon the track. It dawns upon ns, that 

S“on « S they would be ‘stumped b womanly heroism, sacrifice is the essence, 
out' in a moment by the others on the platforms and hidden**. marks xtgenn rm. ^ & 

inside. ‘When I hear a woman use mteUectual mi lf nn .wW tvpe, dashed off with a few strokes 


crowd aforesaid and the majority of the world Ue _ Agajn Mrs Jellyhy, with her dress ;laeed 
l<*re* with him in this; and those outside tne any]l0 „. Hke the lattice ot, ^ mmmer-lionse is 
null find out all at once that a woman's unreason- Siting in a room iu oi dmovi er, « • - 


of a pure and believing heart, *~ iU ’ ‘ h between the area railing?. Again, 

when she devotes bevself, oheaumt to her paUei t ^ Jq\} x \\' y cmplovn his evenings in loaning Ins 
and unselfish nature, to some loved being or high ^ fe - u y ag ^ ilw t the wall ; and when poor 
cause; and glory itself, says Madame de btael, Gftdd ig mfll . r ied, we hear him giving her all 
would be for her only a spkndid mourning-suit be h y g tQ gi ve — the _ beseeching advice; My 

f °SWL P w« ton'froin the platforms, and look to ^Evei/Mrs Jellyhy may help us in our search, 

inteliectual culture? We see at the l?^o “oS VKiddenn^s k 
cannot he necessary to heroism; fox all b - E ,/d mAlfishness is the essence, and we 

nature’s highest prizes are open to all, and great the for t he heroines of home. Their 

intellectual culture belongs to the few. Bes /®> i qigtinction does not depend, as m fiction, iipon 
there can ho such a thing as learning too nine , dventureg) lovers, or beauty. lf dAA/ A 
and knowing nothing worth knowing. In Ame- ld u lleroi ue S only till the end of youth amt 
riw where life is lived double-quick, and where vo i ume three; but m the : t*ea ; -warW4bey,^fe 

eS/p“duet from a continent downwards xs ^lroines BOt onlyi tffl ^ 

of the largest size, there are crops of overtaught and careworn brow, but for e\ ti and a, c^. 

• M&iaA % o«r h.^ Women There is nottag ^ creatma ^“d. 
of the middle Classes there can discuss the nebular fhan a 4iev are scarce. They ? crowd the world 
hypothesis or the binomial theory, as outtalk; the summe r_ fields. But they are 

• -of lacewoiic and the baby. Mr Hudso > hidden and hidden precisely where a tlnng 

SifrE SSS ™ a £££&« ii .«* ..a.!:- <0 f d "° 
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to us, just straight before our eyes. Hot in the 
vrorld of romance, or in the crush . ot public 
life or in the clear cold air of science^ but 
in^the narrow lane where we 'started, in the 
monotonous routine of common daily life, that 
seems to be hedged in from all interest--- 
them are the heroines to be found. I heir 
Heroism is made up of trivial details, the shabby 
atoms of uneventful life. If it; be objected 
that the heroic means something greatly above 
the ordinary level, we. would answer, that their 
whole life is above the. level; that the essence 
of heroism-— sacrifice — h as become to them an 
unconsciously acting second nature, and that 
all that is life-long is surely great. But some- 
times trivial incidents can become iu themselves 
heroic. Whoever heard in a novel of heroism 
with a crushed thumb? All the finest things 
are true. It is told of the late Viscountess 
Beacons# eld, that on the night of an important 
speech by her husband, then Mr Disraeli, when 
they were seated in the carriage together to drive 
to the House of Commons, the servant closing 
the door, crushed her thumb. She uttered no 
cry, left the bruise untouched, and acted and 
spoke as if she was at ease, j Hours after, when 
she descended from the Ladies* Gallery, he dis- 
covered the agony she had been enduring, in 
order not to spoil hie speech ; and in after-- 
years, when the Viscountess was dead, he still 
told the touching little story in her praise. 

But to return to our heroines of commonplace 
life. Their greatness does not even need striking 
incidents. Their worth makes precious those 
trivial atoms of which life is composed, and what 
began as an unpretending patchwork, ends as , a 
complete and precious picture, like the splendid 
mosaics. of Venice or Borne. This is why one 
might defy . the first of novelists to describe the 
loveliness of such, a life ; its daily parts are posi- 
tively too small to pick up. 

For each one of us there is some face enshrined 
in memory, whose influen ce is lo fty as an 
inspiration, whose power is a living power, 
whose love has been stronger than death, and 
will light an upward path lor us even to. life’s 
end. Why is all this but because she whom 
we loved was a heroine ? And what were her 
characteristics ? One answer will serve for all 
---Tenderness, gentleness, Belf-forgetfulness, Buf- 
fering. Tlie last characteristic may not be uni- 
versal, . like the rest. But the highest love can 
only exist where suffering has touched the object 
loved, i It is one of the compensations for * the 
manifold sorrow of this world of ours. The fire 
of trial seems to light up every beauty and attrac- 
tion, The life that not only loved much but 
Buffered much has a royal, right of ; influence as 
long as memory Hsts— an influence which cannot 
belong to any life which suffering has not 
crowned. 

How we have sketched our heroine, easily 
recognisable, but herself never dreaming or caring 
to think that she is. one, or her glory would be 
frail as a bubble. The poorest woman knitting 
on her cottage threshold can have this glory for 
her own ; for there is no true-hearted woman, 
Hch or poor, who cannot walk her simple life 
lovingly enough to leave enshrined for others, 
m a living influence, such a memory as we have 
described. And what sceptre has so sweet a 


power as that— an immortal influence through 
the hearts w r e have loved most ? Compared wife 
this, what is fame but an echo, and what is tlie 
heroism of romance hut an. unreal shadow ! 


ARMY SCHOOLS. 

The valuable advantages these institutions offer 
to soldiers and their children will, we trust, be 
evident from the perusal of the following short 
account of their organisation. With regard to 
children, these schools will soon have little to do; 
for the new system of short service promises to 
do away almost entirely with the married soldier. 
A soldier is not allowed to marry till lie. has 
served seven years, subject to certain qualifica- 
tions of good conduct; but as. the great majo- 
rity of men are passed, into the Reserve before 
they reach that length of service, the proportion 
of married soldiers is very small, and rapidly 
becoming more and more reduced in number. 
It is rather with the men., themselves,, therefore,, . 
that the military schoolmaster and Ins assistants 
have now principally to deal. 

Every regiment or depot has its school. The 
schoolmasfers are trained at Chelsea ; and though 
non-combatants, they are subject to the usual 
army regulations. They now rank as warrant- 
officers, and, on the Whole, are an able and estim- 
able body of men. Occasionally, educated and 
promising young soldiers are selected from the 
ranks and sent to the training college to qualify 
as schoolmasters. Their number is, however, very 
limited ; tlie great majority, of the schoolmasters 
enter the army through the college, joining it as 
civilians ; consequently, a schoolmaster cannot be 
reduced to the ranks. If he misconduct himself 
seriously, he is liable to be tried by court-martial 
and dismissed. Such, cases are very rare. The 
army schoolmaster retires with a pension cm 
attaining twenty-one years’ service, though, under 
certain conditions, it is possible for him to pro- 
long his engagement. If of more than ordinary 
ability, he is "often promoted to the higher rank 
and more important position of Sub-inspector of 
Army Schools. 

Assistants are allowed in these schools according 
to the numbers in attendance at them. There 
is usually one school-assistant to about every 
twenty men or children attending. In depots, 
where the soldiers are mostly recruits, the 
attendance is often very large, with a corre- 
spondingly increased number of assistants. The 
latter arc picked out from among the better- 
educated men in a regiment ; they receive extra 
pay, and are exempt from the ordinary drill 
and duty of the rank and file, giving their time 
and. attention to the working of the school and 
the details connected with it. Many vvcll- 
educated men, who are not otherwise well suited 
for non-commissioned officers, are employed in 
this way in imparting instruction to their more 
illiterate comrades. 

Every recruit- on joining a depot has to attend 
school until he satisfies an examiuer-—sub-inspec- 
tor— -of his familiarity noth certain elementary 
subjects., Examinationsdbr this purpose: are held 
at intervals. There are htiir classes of .certifi- 
cates granted to candidates on passing the neces- 
sary examinations. : Supposing a man to be com- 
petent, to pass the fourth or lowest standard^ 
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lie becomes exempt from further school attend- 
ance. But if ambitious of being made a non- 
commissioned officer, or of securing one of the 
other good berths, of which there are many open 
to intelligent men, it is advisable for him to 
hold on till he gains a higher certificate. For 
example, to be promoted to the rank of corporal, 
the aspirant must be in possession of a third-class 
certificate ; to attain to a sergeant’s position, he 
an ust have one of the second class. Thus, a con- 
siderable proportion of the men in a regiment 
are kept under instruction ; and as soon as one 
batch has been passed out of the school, other 
candidates appear. A few unfortunates, entirely 
destitute of education when they enlist, are often 
long in obtaining the desired certificates. After a 
year or two’s attendance, they are probably dis- 
missed from school as * useless.’ Such hopeless 
ignoramuses — happily not so numerous now as 
formerly— are a bugbear to the school staff : 
they soon cease to make any attempt to learn, 
and are simply in the way of the more intelli- 
gent or persevering men. Of course, to such, 
the school- work is a species of punishment. But 
let us glance at the quantity and quality of the 
learning implied in obtaining the certificates. 

To satisfy the examiner, the entirely uncul- 
tured you tli has in the first place to set himself 
resolutely to learn to read. Then he must be 
able to write to the extent of transcribing a few 
lines from a book. With the mysteries of the 
four elementary rules of arithmetic he must 
display a tolerably intimate acquaintance. To 
men who can already read and write, the latter 
does not prove an insuperable obstacle. Having 
furnished a moderately good 6 paper’ on these 
not very exacting subjects, lie in a few days 
receives his fourth-class certificate, and leaves 
the school in triumph. But if he aspires to a 
third-class certificate, a man of this kind has 
yet much to do. As a matter of fact, veiy 
few attempt more from mere love of self- 
improvement ; an eye to advancement in the 
ranks acts as the stimulus to further* study. 
Writing fairly well to dictation is a part of this 
next higher step, and often proves a serious diffi- 
culty, Arithmetic will include the compound 
rules and reduction ; and on a man passing this 
standard, a third-class certificate is granted. The 
possession of this qualifies the holder for the 
rank of corporal. But to the corporal, further 
promotion is necessary. Ho corporal would go 
to so much trouble, besides having to perform 
the ordinary duty attached to his rank in 
regimental affairs, except as a step towards 
the coveted chevrons of the ' sergeant. To 
attain sergeant’s rank may he taken as. the 
aim and ambition of all * corporals ; and the 
latter are the men who, as we have seen, 
try to get the third-class certificates. But a 
sergeant must, by the regulations, have a 
second-class certificate. To the comparatively 
untutored corporal, this object entails his con- 
tinued use ol: the. school, and an increased 
demand of the schoolmaster’s instruction. In- 
short, to a man whose education lias been more 
or less neglected in early youth, this second- 
class test is a pretty stiff one; it requires a 
considerable amount of application for a time 
before lie can present himself for examination 
with a reasonable chance of passing. He must 
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be . able to write fluently and correctly a mode- 
rately difficult passage to dictation; "and take 
down military orders with due care to arrange- 
ment and spelling. A long list of terms con- 
nected with military matters — such as ‘com- 
missariat,’ aide-de-camp , 3 ( manoeuvre } — has to be 
written and spelt correctly. The arithmetical 
part of the examination consists of the ordinary 
rules as far as and including decimals. Besides, 
lie must be able to work out a debt anil 
credit account, a military savings-bank account, 
and a mess account. Withal, he must react 
with fluency, and write a good legible hand. 
Such is the necessary scholastic attainment of 
the modern, sergeant. The ordeal would probably 
have terrified his predecessors of a quarter of 
a century ago. 

1 There remains still the certificate of the First 
class. This is obtained by a comparatively 
small number of men. It enters into details 
which would be, to many, insurmountable 
difficulties ; and as the possession of it is not 
compulsory for any non-commissioned rank, it 
is not much sought after. A few of the origi- 
nal ly better-educated men do, however, go in for 
it. As a passport to the higher grades of clerk- 
ships, or even to eventual commissions, it is 
desirable, The examination includes an extra 
subject, sueli as a language, or geometry ; the 
whole of arithmetic; and a searching test as to 
spelling and composition. 

The reader will see that, from the above 
description, the second-class certificate is the 
important one to possess. Men having got it, 
are available for all the higher kinds of non- 
commissioned officers, as colour-sergeants, ser- 
geant-majors, &c. The work ol! preparing men 
for this is perhaps a very important part of the 
business of the school, and is generally under- 
taken mainly by the schoolmaster himself. 

In an army school the men arc divided into 
classes according to their several abilities or stages 
of advancement. ... A special class is usually com- 
posed of men preparing themselves for the next 
examination for sergeants ; another lot looking 
forward to being made corporals are engaged 
in the necessary work for third-class certificates. 
Then there are still more elementary classes for 
men trying to get themselves exempted from 
school attendance by passing the fourth class ; 
and lastly, are the complete ‘ ignoramuses ’ who 
are. labouring at the alphabet or assiduously 
making pot-hooks. The duration of the daily 
attendance is from an hour to an hour and 
a half ; but other duties frequently break in 
upon this, and men are not able to be present 
every successive day. As attendance is com- 
pulsory, the men are paraded and marched, 
to school as for any other duty ; hut the 
room is open in the evening for those anxious 
to push on with their work — the latter being, 
so to speak, volunteers, and nearly all non- 
commissioned officers. From this it will be seen 
that men really desirous of picking up a service- 
able education "have ample opportunity of doing 
so, especially when we consider the large share 
of spare time which the soldier has in ordinary 
circumstances on his hands. 

All the schools are furnished with ^ snaps, 
books, . and everything essential for carrying on 
their work Where there are children, they are 
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supplied with these requisites. Children, however, 
from being at one time the more important, 
have now become a secondary element in army 
schools. The present writer was connected with 
a school having an average attendance of two 
hundred men, hut no children. This was in a 
depot, and the men were almost without exception 
recruits. A small number of children in bar- 
racks were sent out' to the Board School, leav- 
ing the school staff to devote its whole attention 
to the adults. At one time several regiments 
would have been required to furnish such a 
numerously attended school as the above, when 
recruits came in at the rate of perhaps about 
twenty annually. But short service has tilled 
regiments up with recruits, or at least with 
very young soldiers, which, together with other 
circumstances, has given more ample employment 
to the schoolmaster. If we compare the number 
of recruits who join a regiment with that of 
the certificates of education granted in the same 
corps, we speedily find that the school depart- 
ment has not been asleep ; and especially is this 
the case when we consider What is the educa- 
tional standard of most men who enlist. We 
hear a good deal from time to time concerning 
the superior class of men that now seek to 
enter the army ; but, practically, from an 
educational point of view, recruits are not so 
very different from what we have seen for 
many years pash It will yet be long before 
the army schools are abolished. 

Among some statistics, we lately noticed some 
figures relating to the standard of education of 
soldiers. In this statement, a large percentage— 
fifty-seven per cent, of the whole rank and 
file— was set down as of 1 superior education. 5 
This probably referred to the men in possession 
of the two highest kinds of certificates, as 
holders of the third class could hardly be 
included under such a heading. The reader 
may perhaps be inclined to smile at the use 
of such a high-sounding term ; though that 
^ueli a', large proportion of the ranks are edu- 
wHTtl even, to this degree appears on the whole 
wibbe very creditable indeed. It certainly oilers 
endmrked contrast to the state of affairs at no 
very ^ lo remote period. 

— — —xmett-— — — — — — ; — 

C0LLIKEIi:B BY electricity. 

Bj|P: interesting and important experiment has 
5 l l 3 ^Jfily ^een tried with great success at the Park 
PHflpvJ- Ocean Collieries, Smith Wales. The amnge- 
:mmi coiisiats of . a number of Swan incandescent 
lamps distribnt(3cl throughout the workings, both 
under and above ground, in the workshops and 
engine-houses. The bottom of the mine is thus 
admirably lighted, and the -whole of the Workings 
as far as the main engine roads. The power is 
supplied : by a six horse-power Marshall engine, 
fitted with HartnelFs patent - automatic expan- 
smn gear, driving a Crompfeon-Burgm self-regu- 
lating dynamo; 

W e believe we are correct in stating that this 
is the first attempt to illuminate the whole of 
the interior of a colliery pit,, mid its workings 
and offices, by this useful medium ; and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the value of an incan- 
descent light, and yet one of extraordinary bril- 
, Haney, : in such a place as a coal-mine* subject ' 

■Hr ill i l. - . : .. 


to the escape of gases which are ^ liable at any 
moment, on coming in contact with an unpro- 
tected flame, to occasion an explosion involving 
terrible and deplorable consequences. How, this 
is one source of clanger which the ^ use qi 
this system of lighting prevents ; and if this is 
found to succeed, it is to be hoped that it may 
be adopted in all underground works, where the 
advantage of a brilliant light to work by is 
recognised ; a marvellous contrast to the safe 
but gloomy and light-obstructing € Pavyd There 
can really be no reason why this plan should 
not be universally applied to mines, ’ unless the. 
objection may be on the score of expense, for 
when once the necessary driving-machinery is 
built, the rest is simple enough, and the advan- 
tages almost untold. 


A LAST ..‘QOOD-NI.G-HT*’ 

Love, I see thee lowly kneeling. 

Clasped hands and drooping head, 

While the moonbeams pale are stealing 
Sadly round my dying bed. 

Dearest, hush thy hitter weeping ; 

- Lay thy tearful cheek to mine, 

While the stars, their death* watch keeping, 
Softly through the lattice shine. 

Through the trees, low winds are sighing, 

And toy hand, so worn and white, 

On thy clustering hair is lying. 

Love, niy only love, good-night 1 

Ah ! I hear tliy broken sobbing. 

Faint and low, thy voice hath grown ; 

And I feel thy fond h eart throbbing, 

Oh, how wildly, ’gainst mine own ! 

Dear, my spirit still delaying, 

Loves to hover near thee now, 
lake the moonbeams fondly straying 
O’er thy pallid cheek and brow. 

Yes, my soul, to share thy sorrow, 

Pauses in its heavenward flight, 

And will comfort thee to-morrow. 

Love, my dearest love, good-night ! 

How, for one sweet moment only, 

Fold me closely to thy breast. 

When thy life seems dark and lonely, 

Oh, remember I am blest ! 

Though thy voice with grief be broken, 

Smile once more, and call me fair. 

Darling, as my last love- token, 

Take this little lock of hair. 

Feeling these, thy last caresses, 

Tears must dim my failing sight. 

Kiss once more my wandering tresses* 

Then a : long, a last good-night i , 

Shades of death are round mo closing ; 

Tears and shadows hide thy face ,* 

Still I fear not, thus reporing/ 

In thy faithful, fond embrace. 

Though thou lingerest broken-hearted, 

All thy thoughts to me shall soar f 
We shall seem hut to he parted ; 

I ’ll be near thee evermore. 

Brightly on. my soul’s awaking, • 

See, yon gleam of heavenly light i 
How, behold the morn is breaking. . 

; Loveynsy faithful love, good-night 1 

Fanny Fobeesteb. ; 
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tlie <!ase ill water supplied from tlie Thames by 
the Grand Junction Water Company, Be it known 
tliat Thames water k never used in London 
breweries* but Artesian-well water, brought tip 
from a depth of several hundred feet. 

Besides vegetable and animal impurities in' 
water, there are two other substances ■ which are 
usually considered foreign to pure water — namely, 
saline and mineral. The saline are often, present 
in such large proportions as to render water 
medicinal, as illustrated by those of Cheltenham, 
Leamington, and Harrogate, numerous other 
varieties existing on the continent. Brighton 
water, although sparkling, contains a great deal 
of bi-carbonate of lime, which, being soluble, 
filtering is ineffectual to remove. When boiled, 
however, the carbonic acid is driven off and 
the chalk precipitated. Such, water when boiled 
as fife for drinking purposes. 

A simple but not infallible test for ascertaining 
animal or vegetable contaminations in water is 
to put fifteen or twenty drops of permanganate 
of potash solutions, or Condyh fluid, into a I 
tumblerful of water. If the water is free from ; 
such impurities, the 1 permanganate will retain 
its beautiful red colour. Should the water con- 
tain organic matter,; the red line soon disappears, 
and in proportion to its contamination will be 
the discoloration, =. 

Bad water is far more dangerous than impure 
air ; the air may be dispersed by ventilation 
and change of atmosphere ; whilst water when 
vitiated is a constant source of mischief. Snow- 
water whan collected in the open country equals 
rain-water in purity.. It has been supposed by 
some to be unhealthy ; hut such belief is totally 
; unsupported by any reliable evidence. The prac- 
tical (observations ■ of Captain Cook on his voyage 
round the world demonstrate beyond all question 
its wholesomeness. 

Lake-water is collected rain, spring, and occa- 
sionally river waters. Its transparency, however, 
is not to be relied on as evidence of purity. It is 
•often contaminated by both vegetable and animal 
matter^ which, owing to its. stagnant nature, have 
become decomposed. According to I)r Paris and 
other authorities, endemic diarrhoea often arises 
from drinking lake-water, a cirennr stance which 
tourists would do well to bear in mind. 

Should much lime be present in water, as in 
that supplied by the Kent Water Company, 
boiling alone will not soften it,* but by the 
addition of a little, soda during the boiling,; the 
lime of the gypsum is precipitated. Marsh- 
water is certainly the most impure of all water, 
being loaded with decomposing vegetable matter. 
Many diseases have without doubt been , occa- 
sioned by its use. A 

pha receptacles in- which even the purest water 
mbkept ara of the : utmost, importance in a 

g ienio point of view* The noted colie of 
sterdam was believed by Tronchin—* who 
wrote a history of that epidemic— to have been 


occasioned by leaves falling into leaden cisterns 
filled with rain-water and there putrefying. 

Van Sweden also mentions an instance where a 
whole family were affected with colic from a 
similar cause. The acidity arising ^ from decom- 
posing leaves in water dissolves part of the. leaden 
receptacle, and stick water, ofttimes thus induces 
lead-colic. \ 

The sources of contaminated drinking-water I 
are very numerous, and may affect the water at 
its source, in its flow, in its reservoir, or during 
distribution. When stored in houses, it is espe- 
cially exposed to risk, and this is the most 
important argument in favour of constant ser- j 
vice. Cistern stowage lessens the risks inci- S 
dental to intermissions ; but at the same time the I 
success of this plan entirely depends Upon the J 
receptacle being properly made and frequently | 
cleansed. An eminent physician told the writer 1 
that he believed typhoid fever often originated J 
from the stagnant water in dirty cisterns being j 
used for drinking purposes. 

We have now arrived at the most important 
part* of this paper — namely, the most effectual 
means for obtaining pure water. 

For the purification of water, various methods : 
have from time to time been suggested, with j 
more or less success. Perhaps the most effi- j 
eienfe for attaining so desirable an end is by j 
passing it through layers of charcoal, a substance 
eminently useful in preserving water from 
corruption, by abstracting therefrom both vege- 
table and animal matter. Nevertheless, whei’e 
there ia reason to suspect the presence of much •' 
injurious contamination, the process of boiling r 
previous to filtration should never be omitted. ;. 
The water subsequently must he agitated in j 
contact with the atmosphere, with a view to | 
the restoration of its natural proportion of air ; j 
otherwise, it is insipid and tasteless. In China, 
water is seldom drunk until it has been boiled. 
According to the advice of a distinguished court 
physician, those who travel on the continent 
should studiously avoid drinking water, especially J 
that contained in the bedroom bottles of hotels. J 
The same authority is also of opinion that typhoid | 
fever is often thus caught whilst travelling. 
Natural mineral waters, such as Apollinans, are, 
lie considers, the best to drink whilst travelling. 
Lastly, those who are desirous of drinking the 
purest water should take distilled water, which 
^possesses : the ’ - following' advantages : (I) Great 
purity ; (2) High powers as a solvent of all 
animal and vegetable substances; and (3) The 
material: assistance which its remarkable solvent 
properties exercise in favouring a healthy diges- 
tion. It also; assists in eliminating calcareous 
mutter from the system ; hence its undeniable 
utility for vesical concretions. To those who 
are unable to obtain distilled water, we would 
most strongly urge the importance of boiling 
all drinking-water, and then filtering through 
charcoal, previous to use. The charcoal through 
which water is filtered ought frequently to he 
replaced by a fresh supply, as otherwise it becomes 
choked up in time by impurities, which at last 
escape into the water. Under such circumstances, 
even filtered water may become contaminated. 
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Were this simple precaution move generally 
adopted, according v to the latest teachings of 
science, many a life liable to he destroyed; by 
typhoid fever ■would; most; assuredly be saved. . 

BY MEAD AND STEEA Mi 

CHAPTER XLI. — PULLED UP. 

‘The strain is proving almost too much for 
me/ Philip wrote. ‘ 1 have no doubt that . my 
scheme is practicable ; and even if I foil, some- 
body else will carry it out by-and-by. But at 
present the men do not understand it, and are 
suspicious that my promises will not be fulfilled. 
So that the harder I strive to put matters right, 
the more wrong they seem to go. The losses 
are bringing me to a crisis, and the worry which 
is the consequence of daily disappointment is 
driving me out of my wits. Sleepless nights and 
restless nervous days began long ago, although 
I have not told you ; and I have been obliged 
to swallow all sorts of rubbish in the form of 
narcotics. At first they gave me sleep, and that 
was a gain, notwithstanding the muddled head- 
achy feeling, .they left me next day. 

‘O yes ; 1 have seen the doctor. Joy is a 
capital fellow. He came in by accident, and 
when he saw me, gave me good advice — as 
usual, the advice which could not be followed. 
He told me that 1 oupit to have absolute rest 
of mind and body, and to secure it, ought to 
throw up everything, A good- joke that — as 
good as telling a soldier that he ought to rim 
as soon as he sees the chance of catching a bullet 
in the wrong way l 

‘Do not be afraid, though: I will take a 
long rest, when I get things a little straight 
here. 

‘One of my present worries is that Kersey 
has deserted — as I feared he would. Bays he 
is going to Australia or Manitoba, but will give 
no Applanation, That girl Pansy is no doubt 
at the bottom of it, and I do not think oven 
you can set it right. If my suspicions are 
correct, she is the fool of her own vanity. She 
has thrown over an honest fellow, because she 
is thinking of a man who has no more notion 
of having anything to do with her than of 
trying to jump over the moon. I am sorry 
for her— -especially as she deprives me of the 
Best man about the place. 

‘ As for Wrentham, he irritates me. He sees 
’ my anxiety, and yet he comes and goes as. gaily 
as if the whole thing were a farce, which should 
not disturb anybody’s equanimity, no matter how 
it ended. And then he has that horrible look 
of “ I told you so ” on his face, whenever I 
attempt to make him seriously examine the 
state of affairs. 

‘The fact is I begin to repent having ever 
asked for his assistance. He is much’ more 
interested in speculative stocks than in the 
business which ~ ought to occupy his whole 
attention at this juncture. 

Ht there — I am in a highly excited con- 
dition at present, and no doubt misjudge Mm. 
He does everything required willingly enough, 
although not "in the spirit which seems to me 
necessary to the success of my plans.’ 

The letter was not finished, and so far it 


did not give a full account of his sufferings 
mental and physical, or of the gravity with 
which Dr Joy had warned him that he must 
pull up at once, or prepare for insanity or death. 
The good little doctor had never before pro- 
nounced such a decided verdict, lor, with pro- 
fessional discretion and natural kindliness, he 
avoided a decisive prognosis unless the result 
were inevitable. Philip had promised obedience 
as soon as he got over the present difficulty 
—promised to take whatever drugs the doctor 
prescribed, and begged him in the meanwhile 
not to frighten the people at Willowmere (of 
course the doctor understood he meant Madge) 
with any alarming reports. 

Philip was writing in his chambers late at 
night, when he was interrupted by the arrival 
of Wrentham. The visit had been expected, 
and therefore excited no surprise. Philip was 
struck by a change in his visitor’s maimer, 
which, although slight, Was enough to render 
the description he had just written of him a 
little unfair. 

Wrentliain’s face was not that of one who 
was gaily taking part in a farce. Still his bear- 
ing suggested the careless ease of a man who 
is either endowed with boundless fortune or 
a sublime indifference to bankruptcy. It might 
be that, being conscious of Philip’s dissatisfaction, 
lie assumed a more marked degree of nonchalance 
than he would have done if there had been 
confidence between them. 

Philip did try to keep this rule in mind — 
that when your suspicions are aroused about 
any person, you should make large allowances 
for the exaggerations of the meaning of his or 
her actions, as interpreted by your own excited 
nerves, and for the altered nervous condition of 
the . person who is conscious of being suspected. 
But somehow, the rule did not seem to apply 
to Wrentham. In favour or out of favour, he 
was much the same. He was a cool-headed or 
light-hearted gambler in the business of life, 
and took his losses as coolly as he took his 
winnings— -or feigned to do so ; and this feigning, 
if well done, has as much effect upon the 
looker-on as if the feeling wore genuine, 

‘Any news? 5 Philip inquired, as he put his 
letter into the desk and wheeled round to the 
fire, by the side of wlikh. his visitor was already 
seated. . . . . . 

‘None.; except that our friend appears to con- 
sume an extraordinary quantity of B. and S. 
But Mr Shield could not be seen ; by any one 
this evening. The man first told me he was 
out ; so I left your note and said I should return 
in an hour. Then I marched up and down near 
the door, on the watch for anybody like your 
uncle. 1 did not see him, but I saw a friend of 
mine arrived 

‘Who was that?’ 

‘You know him — Beech am, who lias been 
living so long at the King's Head? 

‘That was an odd coincidence.’ 

‘Yes, it seemed so/ rejoined Wrentham, with 
the tone of one who sees more than he reports. 

‘ Very odd that the day after your uncle leaves 
the Langlum and takes up his quarters in this 
quad private hotel, Beecham should bundle up 
his traps, quit Kmgsliope, and come to settle ill 
the same house. 5 .j.T. ■ Yy Y ‘ 
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.*. Has lie left our place, then V 
<So lie says— for of course I 


spoke to Mm. 

He does not know where lie is going to, or 
whether lie will return to KingshopV or not. I 
said it wasn’t fair to Iris friends to vanish from 
amongst them without a hint, or giving them a 
chalice to express their regret at losing him. 
He said it was a way he had of making up his 
mind suddenly and acting on its decision instantly. 
He hoped, however, to have the pleasure of seeing 
me again. With that he shook hands and hustled 
into the hotel before it came into my head to ask 
him if he knew Mr Shield.’ 

‘ How could he know him ? ’ muttered Philip 
a little impatiently, for this episode interrupted 
the account of Wrentham’s endeavours to obtain 
a reply from his uncle ns do whether or not die 
would consent to see him on the following 
day. 

‘ Don’t know how exactly ; but there are lots 
of ways in which they might have met. Beeeham 
has travelled a bit in all sorts of odd corners of 
the earth. Anyhow, I think they know each 
other.’ 

‘Well, well, that is no business of ours. — Did 
yon see Mr Shield at last \ 5 

‘Ho; but I got fcM& message from him with, his 
•coinpliments. He regretted that he could not 
see ihe, but the letter should have immediate 
aj&mjjbn. 5 ■ 

‘ That is satisfactory/ said Philip, relieved. 

Wrentham looked at him critically, as if he 
had been a horse on which a heavy bet 
depended. 

‘ You are easily satisfied/ he observed with a 
light laugh; but the sound was not pleasing to 
the ears of the listener. ‘Before being satisfied, 
I should like to have his answer to your note, 
for everytliing goes to the dogs if he declines to 
edme down handsome.’ 

‘He will not refuse i he is pledged to it. 
But it is horrible to have to apply to him so 
soon.’ : : 

is nasty having to ask a favour. 
What do you mean to do if he should 
say “ Ho f plump, or make some excuse which 
comes to the same thing, and is more unpleasant, 
because it kind of holds you under the obligation 
without granting you the favour.’ 

{ 1 m don’t know/ answered Philip rising and 
walking up and down the room uneasily. 

4 Wei| I have a notion/ said Wreiitham slowly, 
as he drew his hand over his chin * ‘ but it seems 
scarcely worth mentioning, as it would take the 
form of advice, and you don’t care about my 
advice, or you Wouldn’t be in this mess. ... I 
beg your pardon : ’port my honour, I didn’t 
mean to; say anything that would hurt you.’ 

* What were you going to say V was Philip’s 
abrupt response. 

f I was going to say; that you ottglit to find, out 
what Beeeham has to do with him. Df course 
X. have been pretty chummy vdth the old bay ) 
but I never could get behind his eyes. You 
can learn what he is lip io without any trouble.’ 

‘ Me I— how % ’ 

By asking Miss Heath cote.’ 

• * Miss Heathcofce ! What nonsense ■ you- are 
talking. She knows no more about the man 
than X do.’ 

£ Oh i 5 — 1 There was a most provoking tone of 


‘ You think 


amused surprise in this exclamation, 
soH 

‘I am sure of it/ 

Wreiitham, resting his elbows on the table 
and his chin on his thumbs, whilst the tips of 
his lingers touched in front, stared at him 

seriously. . _ , 

c Then you don’t know what friends they are?-— 
that they have been meeting daily— that they 
correspond % ’ v 

Philip did not immediately catch the. signifi- 
cance of voice and manner, he was so much occu- 
pied with other matters. 

«-I daresay, 1 daresay/ was the abstracted 
answer ; ‘be is always" wandering about, and 
they like him at Willowmere. . . . Do you think 
we can manage to prepare the full statement of 
accounts by the morning l 5 

The mention of accounts did not please Wren- 
tham. lie jerked Ms head back, with the grand 
air of one 'who, being accustomed to deal -••with 
large totals, could not think of giving his mind 
to petty details. 

* Oh, well, if you don’t mind, I have nothing 
more to say. As to the accounts, I don’t see what 
you want more than your hooks. They are made 
up, and the totals will be quite enough for Mr 
Shield They are what, as you know, X always 
expected them to be — most confoundedly on the 
wrong side. I warned you 5 — 

‘ Yes, yes ; I know you warned me, and others 
warned me, and the thing has turned out as bad 
as you croakers could wish. That is due to my 
mismanagement — to a blunder I have made 
somewhere, not to any weakness in the principle 
of my scheme. Taking the position as it is, I 
want to find out where I have blundered. — I 
do not mean to give in, and will go on as hard 
as ever, if we can only tide over the present 
mess.’ 

‘ That’s right enough/ ejaculated Wrentli am 
with an outburst of good-natured admiration ; 
‘but in the meanwhile, the first thing to do is 
to get over the mess. 5 

4 Ay, how to do that/ muttered Philip still 
marching up and down. 

‘ The shortest way is to make sure that Mr 
Shield’s mind is not prejudiced against you and 
your work at the same time.’ 

‘Oh, stuff. Who wants to prejudice him against 
me?’ 

‘ I say, find out what Beeeham is after. Maybe 
he is your friend: in that, case, so much the 
better ; and if lie is not, then you will be able 
to deal with him more promptly,, if you have 
discovered his trick in time. Ask Miss Heath- 
cote about him. She, ought to tell you all she 
knows.’: 

. Philip halted, head bowed, eyes fixed on the 
floor, and the words buzzing through his brain 
— ‘She ought to tell me all she knows.’ Cer- 
tainly she ought, and Would, Then, for the first 
time, there seemed to reach his cars as from a 
distance the voices he had heard behind him at 
the ‘ dancing beeches/ and he recalled Madge’s 
agitated face as she told him that she had been 
intrusted by this mail with a secret Which she 
must not at present share with him. He had 
disapproved of her conduct at the time ; he dis- 
approved of it still more strongly now, although 
he regarded it as nothing more than a mistake 
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into which she had been betrayed by her sym- 
pathetic heart. 

4 Very well/ he said sharply, £ I shall ask Miss 
Heathcote what she knows about him. What 
then ?• ’ 

‘ Why, then we shall know where we are/ 
Wrentliam. answered gaily. ‘To he sure, if you 
receive a message from Mr Shield to-morrow 
morning that it is all right, there will he no 
necessity to trouble Miss Heathcote/ 

It was one of the anomalies of his association 
with Wrentliam— <or one of the effects of the 
weakness which the strain upon his nerves had 
produced — that Philip was influenced by him on 
those very points on which he would have least 
expected himself to be subject to influence by 
any one. It is true that whilst he had been all 
along aware of his manager’s want of sjunpathy 
with his work, he had discovered no reason to 
suspect his honesty— and this might account for 
the anomaly. 

So, it was Wrentham who had persuaded him 
that the time had come to apply to Mr Shield 
for assistance at a critical juncture in his specu- 
lation ; and it was Wrentham who persuaded 
him that he ought to learn from Madge the 
nature of the secret confided to her by Beeeharn. 

‘ He won’t think much more about the accounts 
to-night/ Wrentham was saying mentally as he 
went down-stairs. And his step was not so 
jaunty as usual when he got into the street. 

MUSHROOMS FOR THE MILLION, 

Is there any one in England who does not esteem 
mushrooms as delicious esculents? Their flavour 
commends them to most palates, and their 
value as food is quite on a par with many other 
vegetables. Few of the other varieties of edible 
funguses are approved of by English people, 
partly through ignorance and prejudice. Vet 
in many countries in Europe, about thirty kinds, 
closely allied to the mushroom in flavour and 
excellence, form the chief diet for thousands of the 
peasants during the summer months, either fresh 
from the meadows or preserved in vinegar and 
oil. 

We may, then, be very thankful to any one 
who instructs us how to grow mushrooms so 
that they may .be . .as.- -plehtifui^ as .'-•cabbages, and 
within the reach of any cottager who has a 
garden and can buy a load of manure. A very 
practical little treatise on Mushroom-growing 
has been published by Mr Wright (price one 
shilling) at the office of the Journal of Eorii - 
culture, 171 Fleet Street, London, from which 
we propose to give a slight sketch of his plan, 
recommending the purchase of the work to those 
: who desire to follow out his directions. It would 
seem to boa most profitable investment in these 
days, when the farmers have so much reason for 
complaint, as the remuneration far exceeds that 
of any other vegetable. Fruit-crops . as well as 
vegetables are seriously affected by winter-cold, 
high winds, and spring frosts ; and from twenty 
to forty pounds an acre is an average value of 
| the- profits arising, from either. In . Cornwall and 
j Devonshire, the early potatoes and valuable fruits 


may give from one to two hundred pounds an I 
acre, but this is very exceptional. Yet mushroom- | 
growing exceeds even this profit. > 

We will turn now to Mr Wright’s actual 
calculation, founded on the well-ascertained fact, 
that a mushroom-bed two and a half feet wide 
and one yard long, and situated in the open air, 
yields produce of the value of fifteen shillings, and 
that the cost of production is live shillings per 
yard. There have been seasons when the price 
was . very high and an extraordinary crop pro- 
duced, the returns having amounted to forty- 
five shillings the yard. The average price to be 
got in London is one shilling per pound-weight. 
Take the width of the beds at two feet and a half, 
with five feet of space between each bed, which 
is necessary for moving freely between the beds. 
There are four thousand eight hundred and forty 
square yards in an acre, which would allow of 
nineteen hundred and thirty-six yards for beds ; 
these, at fifteen shillings a yard, give, a profit • 
of fourteen hundred and fifty-two pounds ; from 
which deduct rent, eighteen pounds, and cost of 
production at five shillings a yard — leaving the 
very profitable balance of nine hundred and . fifty 
pounds. The purch ase of the spawn, if not grown 
on the ground, would be an additional cost of 
one shilling a yard. From October to July, 
seven thousand pounds- weight were really 

despatched to market from a length of five 
hundred yards, and sold for three hundred and 
sixty-seven pounds, besides the ketchup that 
was made from the overgrown specimens. 

The next question is, how to grow this valuable 
article of commerce. First of all, the stable- 
manure (used as a basis) must be of the best 
kind, to which oak or . beech leaves may be 
added, as they induce a steady heat; but the 
large soft leaves of the sycamore, &e., are unsuit- 
able, A slight sprinkling of tan, with a very 
small quantity of salt and guano, may he advan- 
tageous ; an ounce of each to a barrowtul of 
the material will he sufficient. However, many 
successful growers use none of these things, but 
depend entirely on well-prepared . manure and 
good spawn. r;a;- r -L v- %'•: v 

The best time for beginners to prepare their 
beds is towards the end of July or in August. 

In three weeks the manure will be ready for ■ 
forming into ridges ; in another week/:- spawn 
may be inserted. Eight -weeks after, the mush- 
rooms will appear, and continue bearing for 
three months. Now for the preparation. Take 
the manure as it comes from the stalls, the 
greater part consisting of straw more or less ; 
discoloured. When on the ground, fork it over, 
casting aside the long clean straw only ; the 
remainder, forming a mixture of half and half, 
should be mixed and piled into a heap, as if for 
a hotbed for a frame. Very little water, if any, 
will be needed. In four or six days the fer- 
mentation should be in full force and the mass, 
hot. The work of turning and purifying now 
begins. Every lock of straw and flake of manure 
must be separated and thoroughly incorporated, 
the outsides being placed in the centre. From 
four to six turnings on alternate days are 
necessary.-, Thus the mass is sweetened and the 
: straw broken with the least possible loss of j 
ammonia. A little practice will guide to the :■ j 
knowledge of when the beds are in a right [ 
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'■'■condition'; the appearance and the smell form 
the best indications. There should be an insepar- 
able mass of strauf and manure, a slightly 
greasy tinge, and a warm brown colour. A lump 
drawn from the interior should not smell offen- 
sively, but; possess a pungent and somewhat 
agreeable scent, with a slight odour of mushrooms. 
If these features are not present, another turning 
■ is required. Textee, heat, purity, and moisture, 
are the four important requisites— sufficiently 
moist to be pressed into a mass, and yet not a 
drop of water to be squeezed from it 

The site for the bed is the next consideration. 
Shelter from cold winds is a great advantage; 
a garden- wall to the north and a hedge on the 
south is the best position; but by the use of 
wattled hurdles, admirable results have been 
obtained. The sheltered nook of any garden or 
homestead may be better used for this purpose 
than for any other kind of produce. If the soil be 
good in quality, it is well to remove it where the 
beds arc to be made to the depth of several inches, 
and place it on a heap, to. be laid afterwards on 
the top of the beds. The excavations can be 
filled with rubble, which insures a dry foundation, 
as water should never accumulate on the surface. 
As mentiohed previously, the beds should be two 
feet and a half wide at the base, six inches at the 
top, and two feet and a half high. At this angle, 
the soil will adhere to the sides, and much of the 
rain will pass off freely. But where the rainfall 
is great, they must be protected with canvas 
coverings over the straw at the top. A couple 
of sticks a yard long will prove an easy guide to 
the form. Insert them two and a half feet apart, 
and draw the tops to within six inches of each 
other, and there is the outline of the bed. Boon, 
however, aline will only be needed ; the eye can 
do all the rest. Larger beds may be made ; but 
let the sides be as steep as possible, firm, and 
smooth, that the rain may not penetrate. In 
addition to its being heavily beaten with forks, 
it must be twice trodden down— once at the depth 
of eighteen inches, and again when three feet 
high, The appearance will be that of a thatched 
roof in miniature, and is quite a work of art for 
smooth ness and outline. To prevent the bed 
drying in the centre, holes should be bored with 
an iron bar, about ten inches apart, along the 
ridge to the bottom of the bed, and a few sticks 
put iw afterwards, to indicate the temperature. 

There are many, varieties of mushroom seed, 
or spawn, as it is termed. Large; quantities 
arc f imported/ horn France; where it is made 
up in flakes, instead of bricks, .as with us. Good 
virgin spawn made up in ; bricks is decidedly 
the Lost, but the price is as high as two 
guinea^ a bushel, Mr Velteli, King’s Boad, 
Chelsea, or Mr Barter, Harrow Boad, London, and 
many others, may be relied on for the small 
quantity which would be required for a beginner. 
The lumps are nine inches long and six wide ; 
sixteen of them make a bushel. They are com- 
posed of soil , and manure. When partially 
; dried, the .. spawn. a:.; 

gonial heat it penetrates the entire mass. Kept 
pool and dry, the vitality lasts for years. A' 
good mushroom brick when broken should 

K ble a mass of silvery cobwebs. In growing 
esculents for the market, it is most advan- 
•t&gequs to use the spawn liberally and in large 


lumps. A brick may be divided into eight parts, 
and inserted about nine inches apart, level with 
the surface of the ridges. Holes should not he 
made, but the manure held up with the left hand, 
the lump pushed in with the right; there are 
then no interstices for the accumulation of steam, 
which is fatal to the mycelium. The time Tor 
sowing is when the heat of the bed is decreasing, 
but has not fallen below eighty degrees an inch 
below the surface. 

If the bed be in the right condition, the spawn 
will begin to spread in three days, after which 
the top layer may be covered with soil. A 
little litter may cover the bed previously, if 
the heat requires it. The kind of soil is not 
an unimportant matter, and strong turfy loam 
yields the best produce, such as a gardener would 
use for growing chrysanthemums and roses. 
From this, mushrooms are frequently cut weigh- 
ing half a pound. These are termed c broilers,’ 
and are much in demand in the foreign hotels in 
London. The top layer from a pasture in which 
buttercups rather than daisies are plentiful, forms 
an excellent .soil. It may even be enriched with 
bone-meal, if light and sandy, but on no account 
with ordinary manure, as some unwelcome fungi 
might spring" up. The thickness of this covering 
of soil must be from one to two inches. It may 
he slightly moistened before putting on, not after, 
lest dry fissures should form and the heat escape. 
The whole should be made firm and smooth, but 
not plastered like a cement floor. The tempera- 
ture of September is a guide to the heat required 
to be kept up, as that is the month when mush- 
rooms grow naturally in the open aiiv An 
average of fifty-eight degrees must be considered 
the highest, but they will be found among the 
grass meadows as low as forty-seven degrees. On 
a mild clay in January, a bed was beginning to 
bear largely in the ojjen air under a layer of straw 
nine inches thick. Cold does no real injury to 
mushroom beds ; it only stops their growth, but 
does not destroy the spawn. They may even be 
frozen through, and yet, when the spring melts 
the frost, they will bear. Too high a temperature 
is much more destructive, and tlie cause of many 
failures. 

After all this preparation is made, the routine 
of management consists in maintaining the beck 
at an equable temperature, watering them at the 
right time, and gathering the crops. . Sufficient'., 
straw has been shaken from the manure ’Whem 
first brought in to cover the beds ; it is the best 
that can be used, and when dry, its peculiar nature 
seems to agree with the mushrooms Letter than 
clean sweet straw or hay. If the weather be mild, 
six inches of litter will suffice ; whilst during a 
prolonged frost, two feet or more, with mats, 
canvas, or some such material* will - 'he'. requimb ■ 
The proper temperature can be determined by 
the hand ; if there is the slightest warmth felt 
when placed on the soil under the straw, that 
is right ; or if the thermometer be laid there at 
night and has risen to fifty degrees in the 
morning. 

During fine weather in summer, autumn, and 
spring, the beds require frequent watering. The 
soil should never become dry, and the time chosen 
must be early in the afternoon on a sunny day. 
The covering on the beds will then be Wafm ; 
and on this— not under it— water must be 
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sprinkled in sufficient quantity to percolate 
through and gradually moisten the soil. Imme- 
diately after, the beds must be covered with mats, 
to prevent the evaporation, and the vapour that 
will be generated will result in a warm, humid 
atmosphere, so suitable for the growth of mush- 
rooms. The mats may be removed in the morning. 

Beginners should endeavour to have beds begin- 
ning to bear in April or October ; they are not 
profitable after June, as, owing to the nitrogen 
they contain, mushrooms speedily decay in hot 
weather, and become very indigestible. 

When the beds are partially exhausted by con- 
tinuous bearing, a free application of liquid 
manure, heated to a hundred degrees, may be 
given, and one or two ounces of salt added to 
each gallon. It is a well-known fact that sowing 
salt over grass and pastureland often produces an 
enormous crop of mushrooms, whilst on other 
parts of the same land not one is to be found. 

In a small farm the author is acquainted with, 
mushrooms grow abundantly among the potato 
and turnip crops, whilst none are found in the 
neighbourhood ; the only difference being that 
the farmer sowed two hundredweight of salt per 
acre every year. Of course, the spawn is there, 
but the salt develops its growth. 

After all this preparation, the pleasant time 
of gathering the crop will come ; and here know- 
ledge and care are alike requisite. The old plan 
was to cut off the mushroom above the soil • now, 
it is pulled by hand, and if the stump be left 
close to the surface, it is at once scooped out with 
a knife, leaving a round cavity as large as a wal- 
nut. This plan increases the productiveness of 
the beds ; for if the threads of the mycelium are 
not broken, they expend their strength in masses j 
of mould or fungus. On the other hand, when ! 
scooped out, small tubercles form, and develop 
into mushrooms, a fine ring appearing round each 
cavity. When gathering, a small portion only 
of the bed should be uncovered, especially in cold 
Weather, and re-covered as quickly as possible. 

It is '.not unusual for nine or ten pounds to be 
gathered at once ; and in the case of young beds, 
the crop may be cleared off twice a week As a 
rule, a good bed will yield ten gatherings— seven 
large, the first and last two lighter. It is well 
to separate them into; two baskets, if intended for 
■the market— one for buttons and cups, the other 
for broilers, as it saves time at the -weigh mg- table. 

The stems should always be retained, as the 
mushrooms keep sound for a much longer period. 

To the salesman, the packing is of consequence. 

One pound is put into each punnet — the baskets 
which every one knows, made of shavings. But 
few are aware what a large trade there is in these 
little articles, or where they are made. It is to 
Brentford or Hammersmith that we must go to 
see the juvenile population busy; at work making 
these cheap and useful articles. They are sold 
in rolls of three dozens, of different sizes— 1 * deep 
pounds ’ and 1 flat pounds,’ which may be bought 
for from four to six shillings the gross of Mr 
Nieholls, 377 Goldhawk Boad, Ham inersmith, 

Aftef the loose soil has been taken from the 
stems, the mushrooms are neatly packed and tied 
down with raffia, the best and cheapest tying 
material, and then placed in wooden packing-cases 
towns. Everywhere, in large 
centres, the greengrocers are glad: to receive them, 


as . the demand is greater than the supply, the 
price varying from one shilling to two shillings 
the pound from October to June. 

Whenever the supply is too large, good un- 
adulterated ketchup finds a ready market, and 
mushroom-growing is profitable if only for the 
juice alone. What is now sold as mushroom 
ketchup is rarely pure, bullocks’ liver being 
one of the usual component parts. The spent 
beds are most valuable for manure for the land 
or for potting the higher class of plants, and 
are by no means exhausted. The manure often 
lies for months during decomposition before it 
is fit for the land. Why should not this be 
utilised? It is a most suitable investment for 
market-gardeners who are not far from a town, 
and for cottagers who hold a few acres, keeping 
one or two horses and cows. If they can make 
poultry pay, much more mushrooms. Clergymen 
and professional men are not unwilling to add 
something to their income, and might do much 
in their parishes to improve the condition of the 
working-classes by thus making use of what too 
often lies wasting in the farmyards. 

This is but a sketch of Mr Wrightte little bpolv,- 
which should be in the possession of fill who 
intend to be mushroom-growers. 

A YABN OF THE P. AND 0. 

As there were but very few passengers on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Sicilm, 
outward bound for the Far East, we did not 
anticipate the usual amount of fun and festivity 
which are, strangely enough, more remarkable 
features of life on outward-bound than on home- 
ward-bound steamers. But what we missed in 
frolic we certainly had made up to us in the 
shape of excitement. We numbered about a! 
dozen in all ; but of these, three only need 
individual description. 

The principal personage, in accordance with the 
ancient dictum that a woman is at the bottom 
of everything, was a pretty young widow, a 
Londoner, who was on her -way: to join her friends 
living in Shanghai. The worship of the fair sex 
is nowhere more ardent than aboard ship, partly, 
perhaps, because its members contrive to put on 
under such exceptional circumstances tlieir most 
captivating airs and graces ; and chiefly, it must 
be admitted, although the admission is ungallant, 
because, beyond eating and sleeping, there is 
little else to do than to offer homage to whatever 
goddess presents herself. lienee Mrs Fuller, as 
she was named, reigned sole and unapproached 
monarch of the ship. Had she been other than 
she was, she would have occupied this posi- 
tion ; but being tall and fair and graceful, she 
assuredly merited every tribute of admiration 
laid at her feet. The darts she unconsciously 
shot around fixed themselves most firmly in the 
hearts of the remaining members of the pKiiiii- 
nent trio to be described. The first was <% young. 
Englishman named Goodhew, going out! to the 
consular service in Yedo ; the 
Irishman named MacWhirfcer, going to the same 
city in the Japanese government Telegraph 
Department, Goodhew was as typical an Eng- 
lishman : as was MucWh irter a typical; Irishman, 
indeed, more so, for Mac was a victim to a most 
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tm-Milesian failing-lie could not take a Me. 
Goodhew was a big, broad-shouldered, inadv- 
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r-w „ Tote It may be imagined that when we were sick 
i aZ! of' quota and 1 bull-board’ ■ and deck-cricket .and 


of quoits and ‘ bull-board' and aecK-crxeuei ,»uu 
walking-races, the little comedy played by the trio 


soul ot our j ike a party of special correspondents taking notes 

Whhter was the other hatt He ■■ couU smg ; a campaign / We reC eiyef from 

capital song and tdl a c.. f) , • £ i({n>( ina J g _ ou0 another news of victory or defeat, of attacks 

telling powers^ echpsim^ l is - ^ q e ^> a u f 0 f successful stratagems, of hold strokes, 

much as with thivgiuvest coiiceivable demeanoui » earnestness as if 

lie woudd endeavour to foist upon. ta&e our own interests were at stake with the issue 

palpable fiction as tlie nioat ^ 1 concluding of the contest If one of us hurried for’ard with- 
true as oi’m standing here, , was a ^ tone uding • ful f it waB not to tell of a confident 

phrase of lus, which soon bewm ^ ‘ _ most prophecy on the part of the skipper that we 
on hoard, mid syr.onynious with . “• •• f aYe an eaS y time in the monsoon, or that 

extravagant and improbable. f 1T - r Londoner we should make Aden ahead of schedule-time ; 

2 ifA teS Ct to relate some splendid stroke on the part of 
SSdfet Mae who, long before she joined Mae, or an admirable counter delivered by Good- 
m 4 Brindisi had singled out each other as hew. Occasionally, there were uniuterestm^ lu h 
The om particular . question of in the conflict, and tag these 
iJJLf or disleiief in ghosts. Strangely enough, were driven to our. wits end for ammemail, 
OoofBiew who had won the Humane Society’s and the time passed slowly and >^dy ; but 
medal for savins life, was a firm believer in when the battle was m lull swmg, the loiy 
lie theoiw ^ that° the departed from this life hours of the tropical day sped hut too quickly, 
revisit their old haunts. Equally strange was Our doctor took an especial interest m the 
it that Mac, although a fervid, imaginative Irish- drama, and by virtue ot his official^ position, was 
,r.ri Yrima+c imrl nmems and visions enabled to see far more of its ms and outs 


" when the battle was in Ml swing, the ; long 

mtaai iua au*-, « _ „ ... ■. r1o.tr ftnnrl but. too amckiv. 


century human heini 


Ooodhew quoted in support of his creed, the remark. 

more violently would Mac exclaim : ‘Now, look Open hostility soon, Became the ordei of the 
ve here Mister Goodhew; oiTl stand the man day between Mac and Goodhew. Hitherto, they 
mi onlimited dinner up to a couple of sovereigns had been simply cold and distant to one another, 
who can prove that he has ever seen a ghost; interlarding their conversation promsely with 
if a imm can show me a ghost, bedact, oiTI £ Sirs ’ and { I. beg your pardons ; but b t y the 
show bim wliat oi.ll do wid it I ? time we reached Penang, they were hardly civil 

The arniing matches and disputes between the to each other. The climax was reached at 






and their antagonism assumed a new shape. Goodhew, Mac, and half a dozen of us outsiders.-. 
Goodhew helped her on board. Score Ho. 1 for We arrived^ at the - . waterfall after the well- 
the Englishman. But Mae lent her his cane- known broiling ascent, rhapsodised over it, 
chair, and equalised matters, Goodhew sat next sketched the joss-house, partook of a sumptuous 
to her at table ; but Mac sat opposite^ which was tiffin beneath its roof; and were about to return 
:as-gopd, : ;fbr .'in talking to her, he was obliged to the quay, when Mrs Fuller espied a dead 
to raise his voice, and bv so doing obtained a buzzard, floating in -the waters of the pool, ‘Oh, 
monopoly of the conversation. To her credit it how I should like a few feathers from that 
must he said that she behaved exactly as a beautiful bird l ’ she exclaimed, 
young lady placed in such peculiar circum- Mac and Goodhew .rushed to execute dim 
stances should behave. She. showed no partiality commission. We outsiders never dreamed of 
to one more than to the other.. ; Site, laughecl . interfetehce,. as. we foresaw an impoxdant scene 
heartily at Mac’s jokes, and listened attentively in the drama. Mac wns armed with his walking- 
to Goodhew’s quiet common-sense and common- stick, Goodhew had seized a long bamboo stem, 
places. If one of them gained a trifling advan- Mac was upon one side of the pool, Goodhew 
tage one day, it was made up to the other the on the - - Other,/ and /-The buzm’dj.. floated • iii;. Tke : 
next ; and so, whilst, conscientiously she believed middle between them. 

she was pleasing both, in reality she was stirring The faces and figures of the two men were 
up a fire between the two which was fated ulti- perfect studies of sternness .and resolution ; they 
mafcely to hurst into a tragedy. stretched and craned, they knelt, they floundered, 

So matters went on. By the time Alexandria they hopped up and jumped down ; for tlie time- 
was reached, we, the audience, agreed that Good- being the entire universe of each of them was 
hew held a slight advantage, inasmuch as the concentrated in that palm^shaded pool. But 

At. „ -jt.' j— t z. at. „ 


‘ . I good sailor, was brought into. . uninterrupted con- Suddenly a puff of wind carried it towards Mac. 

. .. j tact "with ' -Mrs Fuller,, who. was also mml-dem&r His face lighted up with goy,- and he littered , a 

smothered * * Hooroo i * In a moment : his walking- 
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stick was under it, lie was slowly but surely 
pulling it towards liim ; when there was a vision 
of a sort of fishing-rod in mid-air, a momen- 
tary struggle and splash, and Goodhew trium- 
phantly dragged it towards him, Mac made a 
desperate dash at the retreating spoil, missed his 
footing, and fell plump into the pool. Our long- 
restrained feelings were no more to be kept in, 
and tlie laughter which followed awakened 
the echoes of the solitary Penang waterfall. 
To emerge from the water, hatless, dripping, and 
vanquished, was humiliating enough for poor 
Mac ; but when he looked at Mrs .Fuller, and 
saw that she was endeavouring to stifle immo- 
derate laughter with her pocket-ha ndkerch ief, his 
cup of misery was full, and without another 
word, he strode off ahead of us on the path 
leading to the Settlement, and was soon lost 
to view. 

We sailed that evening for Singapore. Mac 
was not visible. Next evening, however, as we 
were sitting on deck after dinner smoking our 
cigars and gazing at the peerless panorama of 
the tropical heavens, we saw him come on deck. 
We hushed our talk, for we felt that some- 
thing was pending. Goodhew was sitting by 
Mrs Fuller’s chair— that is, poor Mac’s chair — at 
some, distance from us. Mac seeing this, strode 
up and down the deck behind them. Presently, 
Mrs Fuller rose, wished us good-night, and 
disappeared below. We nudged one another, 
watched round the corners of our eyes, and 
listened. 

Mac strode, up to Goodhew, who was approach- 
ing us. ‘ Mister Goodhew, ’ he said, ‘oi call 
that a dirty mane trick ! ’ 

‘Wliat do you mean, sir?’ angrily retorted 
Goodhew, stopping short, 

‘ Oi mane what oi say, sir/ said Mac. 1 It was 
a dirty mane trick. Mrs Fuller asked me to 
get the bird for her, and oi got it ; and you 
«mnie in with a pole like a mast, and you fish 
it out under me very oyes l’ 

‘ Under your very stick, you mean, Mac/ said 
Goodhew, laughing, 

‘No matter what oi mane j’ exclaimed the 
infuriated Irishman, ‘Oi mane, that when one 
gmtleman fecMves ; a commission from a lady, 
and -''another ginfleman executes it by a mane 
trick, the other gihtleman’s no gintleman at all 
at all— but a cad, Mister Goodhew, a cad 3 ’ 

‘ I say, Mac, draw it mild/ said Goodhew, 
in his turn irritated ; ‘ we ’re not all bogtrotters 
here 1 3 

‘ Is it bogtrotter ye ’re callin’ me ! ’ exclaimed 
Mac in a frenzy. ‘ Bedad, oi ’ll tache ye to call a 
MaeWhirter a bogtrotter, ye spalpeen ! ’ And he 
sprang at Goodhew furiously. 

Goodhew seized him by the waist, and in 
another minute would have certainly dropped 
Mac overboard, had we not all jumped up and 
interposed. Mac danced and kicked and struggled 
. and used , every vilifying expression he could. 

• Goodhew also was endeavouring to wrest himself 
from our grasp ; but we held on, and the 
opponents seeing that they could not get at each 
other, gradually desisted from trying. 

/ Doctor P said Mac, after a breathing-space, 
fprdmmadiate'settlement, , 

‘Pooh ! my dear fellow/ said the officer, 
‘who can light duels:; on the deck of a R and 
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0. steamer? Better wait till we get to Hong- j 
lcong ; there’s plenty of room there?' . | 

‘Hong-kong he it then/ said Mac.— * Mister 
Goodhew, oi ? 11 send ye me card in the morning? 

‘All right, Mac/ replied Goodhew, who, was 
recovering his good temper. ‘ Send as many as 
you like. But don’t you think we’re a couple 
of fools, to be going on in this absurd way about 
a trifle?’ 

‘A trifle ye call it?’ roared Mac. ‘An’ if 
there ’s a fool hereabouts, it isn’t Terence Mae- 
Whirter ; but ye needn’t travel very far to find 
him? 

The doctor whispered in Goodbew’s ear. The 
latter nodded and smiled, and said : ‘ All right, 
Mac. You challenge me to a duel. I accept it. 
Pistols?’ 

‘Of coorse/ replied Mac. ‘Ye didn’t think oi 
mane fishing-rods ? Insulting a MaeWhirter ’s no 
trifle, oi tell ye?- . 

So they separated. 

It may be imagined that the chief topic on . 
board during the interval between Singapore and 
Hong-kong was the approaching duel. Mac had 
given out more than once that he was no novice ; 
and he certainly had shown himself a dead-shot 
with a rook-rifle at bottles or pieces of wood ; 
but whether, considering the extreme excitability 
of Ids nature, he would preserve his calmness on 
the field of battle sufficiently to make any use 
of his accomplishment, we were inclined to doubt. 
Goodhew had never fired a pistol in his life ; 
but there was an easy, calm confidence about 
him that foretold no ■want of nerve on his 
part. 

‘ Pat/ said the doctor, on the evening before 
our arrival at Hong-kong, ‘ haven’t you a qualm 
of conscience about going to shoot this poor 
fellow?’ 

‘ Faith, doctor/ replied Mae, ‘ the odds are even. 

If he wins tlie toss, lie shoots me/ 

‘You’re not afraid of the consequences of 
manslaughter continued 'the doctor. ‘I don’t 
mean the judicial consequences, but the remorse, 
the fear of being haunted ~ 

‘Doctor/ said Mac, ‘oi took ye for the only 
sensible man on the ship, and ye go and talk 
blarney about haunting and all that. Oi tell 
ye, doctor, oi bn not a believer in spirits ; and 
if oi kill Goodhew, and his ghost makes a pother 
about me afterwards, oi 11 have to settle him 
as well. Look ye, doctor, ye and the whole 
lot of ’em want * to get me off this duel ; but , 
oi’ve been insulted ; and if oi put up with 
it, oi’ll not be worthy of the name of Mae- 
Whirter at all at all? 

The next evening we steamed into Hong- : 
kong harbour. Mrs Fuller was on deck, admir- 
ing the effects of the great mountain, shadows 
upon the moonlit water, and of the innumerable 
twinkling lights from the shore, which mount 
up and up until they seem to mingle with the 
stars. t i ’ 

Mac: was standing by her 

lie said, in a low^ impressive voice, ‘this is a j 
beauteous scene. It remoulds me of Doblin Bay 
or the Gove of Cark. It is a sad scene/ 

‘A! sad scene, Mr MaeWhirter.! ’ said Mrs. 
Fuller. ‘Why, I was just thinking it was a gay 
scene, with all those lights, and 5 

‘It is a sad scene for those who are looking 
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S/it-for : tW:iasti toime, Mrs Fuller/ said Mac in 

•■'irn almost sepulchral tone. oJ 

‘Gracious ! Mr Mac Whir ter, what do you mean ? 
-astcd 'Mrs Fuller. ‘ What a dreadfully uncom- 
fortable thing to say 1 ’ i 

‘Of mane, Mrs Fuller, * replied Mac, / that this j 
tonne to-morrow noight there’ll be one less 
passenger on board ihoSicilmJ 

‘Why, of course, Mr MacWhirter ; for I suppose j 
our little company will be broken up here, and it 
is never pleasant separating from kind friends/ 

>Ye mistake me, } said Mac. /The moon that 
will shame to-morrow noight will look upon the 
corpse of either Mister Goodhew or of Terence 
.MacWhirter; and it 11 be all for the sake of 
versel f, Mrs Fuller/ 

Mrs Fuller saw that Mac was serious, and 
the idea flashed across her mind that the two 
rivals for her hand were about to fight a duel 
on. . her account, so she resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of speaking to the captain 1 
about it. : # 

She did speak to the captain, who spoke 
/certain words to her in return. 

Very early the next morning, before even the 
sun had peered round the corner of the Victoria 
Peak, the captain's gig put off from the Sicilia. 
In it were the captain himself, the doctor, 
Goodhew, Mac, and we outsiders. We were 
soon alongside the Bund, and in a few seconds 
were being whisked away in the direction of 
the Happy Valley as . fast as chairmen could 
take us. We went swiftly by the cemetery gate 
and the Grand Stand to the extreme, end of 
the Valley, where there was no chance of inter- 
ruption. . ■ 

After hack of the combatants had been armed 
with ; one of the captain’s pistols, the doctor 
measured fifteen paces. The coin was spun into 
the air. -./Mae .won /the -toss, and took up his 
position, as did Goodhew^ 

‘Captain/ said Goodhew T , ‘if— if I fall, you 11 
find a memorandum as to the disposition of my 
property in a tin box in my cabin. Here’s the key/ 
‘At the word Three/ said the captain, ‘Mr 
MacWhirter will fire/ 

Mac raised his pistol, half closed his left eye, 
and took aim. 

/ ‘One! Two! Three !’ 

He fired. Goodhew, with a cry, pressed his 
hands to jus head, and then fell like a stone 
with one deep groan. The red stain on the right 
temple told Mae the fatal truth. The . Irishman’s 
vaunts and threats had been justified. 

‘You’ve done it, Mac 1 3 whispered the captain 
in a voice of agony. *.G6me : /away as- fast; ha' 'you' 
c j an. ( The doctor will attend to the poor fellow, 
if life still remains/ 

And so Mac and the captain hastened; away, 
leaving Goodhew on the ground, with us gathered 
■around him, 

: As. we were to shift over to the smaller steamer 
which was to convey us to Yokohama the next 
day-and were tohid farewell, to. Mrs Fuller and 
the captain and the old Sicilia, the banquet that 
evening was of an unusually lavish description: 
the champagne Went merrily round with jest and 
. gibe, as if there had never been such a being as 
poor Goodhew in existence. Even Mac aroused 
h imself after a few glasses, although at first 
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he was rather solemn, and remarked : ‘ Ye ’re a 
rum lot, all of ye. If oi/d been killed instead of 
Mister Goodhew, ye ? d have enjoyed your dinner 
and drink all the same. Oi J m sorry for him ; 
but it’ll be a lesson to Sassenachs not to insult 
Oirishmen/ 

Then Mrs Fuller’s health was drunk, and the 
captain’s, and every one else’s, and not until a 
small-hour of the morning did we think of 
breaking up. 

‘ I say, Mac/ said the doctor, ‘ aren’t you afraid 
of seeing poor Goodhew to-night ? 3 

‘Whisht, doctor; ye’ve taken more tban’s 
good for ye 1 3 was the contemptuous reply. 

As the*" ship’s bell tolled two o’clock, we pre- 
pared to turn into bed, when the saloon door 
opened quietly, and a tall figure, ghastly white, 
with a crimson patch on its face, glided a few 
inches in. Mac was seated next to the door, 
and saw it. His cigar fell from his fingers, 
beads of perspiration burst upon his forehead, 
and he trembled violently. 

‘ What on earth is the matter, Mae V we asked. 

‘Why ! — Don’t ye see? There, at the door !— 
Him ! Mister Goodhew i ’ stammered Mac. 

‘Nonsense, man • you’re dreaming. There’s 
nobody there at all 1 3 we said. 

I ‘ Strikes me you 3 ve had a drop too much, Mac, 3 
I said the doctor, quietly. 

The figure still stood there with its eyes fixed 
on Mac, who, after remaining for a few moments 
petrified with horror, rushed with a shriek in iu 
his cabin. 

Such a night as the poor fellow passed will 
never be known to any one but himself, although 
it was manifest that he was undergoing extreme 
agony by the groans and smothered cries which; 
we heard for a long time after he had turned 
in. He was not visible at breakfast the next 
morning ; nothing was seen of him during, the 
process of transferring passengers, mails, and 
baggage from the Sicilia to th e Y okohama 
steamer ; and we began to fear that the poor 
fellow had really been affected by what he 
had seen, and had taken some rash step. How- 
ever, about an hour before our starting-time, 
it was reported that Mac had come on board. 
There was a festive assembly in the saloon, the 
captain, doctor, and officers '.of the Sicilm being 
our guests, although an unusual spruce ness in 
the general costume proclaimed that the affair 
was .something more than a mere return of the 
compliment paid us by the captain of fcho Sicilm 
on . the previous evening. 

The doctor had risen to his feet, was - clearing 
his throat ; preparatory to an important speech, 
when the ; saloon door was pushed open, and 
Mac looked in — not the careless, swaggering 
Mae of past days, but Mac haggard, ^ weird, 
scarcely human, with unkempt locks and 
bloodshot eyes. Goodhew was seated next to 
the pretty Londoner. ‘Ilillo, Mac, old fellow; 
come in, come in ; you’re just in time/ he said. 

‘By the. powers ! 3 exclaimed Mac, ‘ye’re not/ 
; : ;dead,;..!Mi : #er:Guhdhe#:l' , ;/ 

‘No, old fellow/ replied Goodhew, with a 
laugh. ‘But if your pistol had carried a bullet, 

I should have, been/ 

‘But the blbod on your forehead— I saw 
iti’ cried Mac.—- ‘ And Mrs Fuller— she’s wid 
ye, I see !/■ . 
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4 No, no, Mac ; wrong tills time,’ returned Good- 
liew, smiling. c There was no blood on my fore- 
lie ad ; and it isn’t Mrs Fuller that’s beside me.' 1 

4 Whish fc, man [ Pin not cl raining now ; I j 
know what I 3 m talking about/ exclaimed Mac. | 
4 D 3 ye mane that there was no blood on your 
forehead after Pd hit ye, and d’ye mane that 
it isn’t Mrs Fuller alongside of ye at all? 3 

4 Yes, old fellow, 3 said Goodhew, rising, and 
stretching out his hand to the bewildered : 
Irishman. 4 The mark on my forehead was 
only a little red paint carried in the palm of 
my hand, and ready to be slapped on the moment 
you discharged your deadly weapon ; and the 
lady 3 

4 Yes, yes, the lady? 3 interposed Mac with 
eagerness. 

4 The lady was made Mrs Goodhew about a 
couple of hours back, 3 calmly replied the English- 
man. 4 Give ns your hand, and drink our healths.’ 

Mac did both, and ever after remained a 
firm friend of Goodhew’s, although always a 
little touchy on the subject of ghosts. 

BEALS AND SEAL-HUNTING IN 
SHETLAND. 

m TWO PARTS.— PART II.* 

A relative of mine, now dead, used to be a 
mighty seal-hunter. It was before the days of 
the modern 4 arms of precision, 3 long before breech- 
loaders were in common use, and even before the 
Enfield or Minie rifles were invented. In those 
days, the; old muzzle-loading rifle was found to 
be not a trustworthy weapon ; lie therefore used 
a very thick metalled fowling-piece, which was 
deadly up to sixty or eighty yards. He had a 
splendid boat, which he named the Ilaff-fish, about 
seventeen feet of keel, a capital sea-boat, equally 
good for sailing and rowing, safe, therefore, in 
bad weather and rough sea, and at the same time 
handy to manage when rapid movements might 
be required, such as landing in -'.narrow creeks,- 
or on slippery shelving rocks, or shallow; beaches 
witli a surf on. His crew was composed of four 
picked men from amongst his fishermen tenants, 
and his henphinan, who was 'as much Mend and 
ad viser as servant, a man of great natural sagacity, 
intelligence, and fertility of" resource, and of pro- 
digious bodily strength ; all of them first-class 
boatmen, expert pilots, familiar with every rock 
and reef and tideway on the coast and amongst 
the islands, and withal steady, bright, intelligent 
fellows. Master and men, all save one, gone now ! 
With this crew, my uncle was wont to start on 
his seal-hunting expeditions. He would be absent 
for a week, sometimes more, if the weather should 
turn out unfavourable ; for the distance from his 
residence to the haunts of the seals was consider- 
able. The first day would be spent amongst the 
nearest islands ; and in the evening he would 
land, and spend the night in the hospitable 
mansion of one of his brother lairds, where lie 
was always a welcome guest, his boatmen at the 
name time making good their quarters at very 
small- cost in the nearest fishermen’s cottages. 
Next day, and each day while the expedition 
lasted, he would: explore new hunting-ground, 

. * Ouritinuecl from No. 23, p. 364, . 
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spending the nights at some other friends* houses ; 
and so lie would limit all the islands in Blumniel 
Sound and Yell Sound, the Holms of Gloup, the 
Keeps of Gravaland, the long line of precipitous 
coast on the west side of Kooiiees Hhl, the Ramna - 
Stacks, and even the distant Yee Skerries, and 
other places well known as the principal haunts 
of the seal. Sometimes, of course, the weather, 
always fickle in those latitudes, would put a stop 
to all sport. Not often, but sometimes, even with 
the most favourable weather, he would return 
‘ clean. 3 At other times lie would bring back a 
number of very substantial trophies of his prowess. 
In some seasons he would bag — boat I should 
rather say— as many as forty or fifty. In ten 
years, during which he kept a careful record of 
the number he shot, lie secured close upon three 
hundred of both species, and of various ages and ' 
sizes, besides killing a considerable number more, 
which sunk, and lie was unable to recover. The 
most he shot in one day was eleven, ten of 
which he secured. Not a bad day’s sport. 

I have often heard him tell with pride the 
story of the most deadly shot he ever fired. The ; 
weapon was a favourite fowling-piece charged with 
two bullets, which occasionally wrought great 
havoc. A small herd of tang-fish was lying on a 
rock within easy range of some large boulders in 
the ebb, close to the water’s edge, to which, with : 
infinite labour and circumspection, ruy relative had 
crept. Very cautiously, liis piece on a good rest, 

' he took a well-calculated aim at the seals, lying 
close together in a particularly favourable position, 
and fired. The first bullet killed no fewer than . 
three, and the second ball struck, but did not; 
kill two others, which floundered into the water 
and escaped ; but the other three were secured. 

The most extraordinary liourV sport I have ever 
heard of was that of a young Shetlander, about 
three years ago. Reports of it had reached me ; 
but they seemed so incredible, that I thought they 
must be exaggerated. I therefore wrote to the 
gentleman himself for the particulars ; so I can 
vouch for the accuracy of what I am going to, 

: relate. I quote from Ills letter ; 

4 My evening sport at Miiekla Skerry [was cer- 
! tainly a good one. I started from the Whalsay 
! Skerries about five a 3 cIoek of an evening about 
j the end of August or first of September 18S1. ’ 
-When nearing the rock, I could see with a glass 
i that it was almost covered with seals — I should 
say there would have been eighty or more— but 
| all took to the water before a shot was fired, and 
while we were three to four hundred yards off, ; 
and were soon sporting about the boat, but keep- 
ing at a respectable distance. It had been per- 
fectly calm for some days, and the sea was like 
a mirror. I fired eight shots from a short Enfield 
' rifle with government ball cartridge. Two shots: 
missed, and the other six secured a seal each.. 
They were all shot in the water; arid singular 
to say, every one floated on the surface till we 
took hold of it. One of them was a large 
fish, measuring six feet four inches long ; the 
others would run from three and a half to five 
feet in length. ... I feel certain -I could have : 
shot as many more, if we could have taken them 
in the boat ; but the . boat was only ten and a 
half feet keel, and I had ' four sturdy oatmeal-fed 
islanders with mo, So that you can fancy how 
much freeboard we had when the six seals werO: 
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in our little craft. Tie time we were at the rock 
did not exceed forty minutes, and I think that 
half the time was expended in getting the largest 
seal into the boat. This was no easy .matter, 
and attended with very considerable risk ; but 
he was quite a prize, and we did not like to let 

Several things m this interesting and spirited 
account are, so far as I am aware, unprecedented 
in the annals of seal-hunting m this country, i 
have never known or heard of any one m so 
short a time and out of a single herd getting so 
many fair shots. When one gets amongst a lot 
of sods, swimming and diving around the boat, 
one shot is commonly all that you can -hope lor, 
and whether you kill or not, it is almost invariably 
sufficient to send the rest at once far heyoncl 
range. Then out of eight shots, to strike and 
kill With six, considering the expertness of seals 
in ‘diving on the fire/ is, I believe, also unpre- 
cedented; and to cap all, that not one of the 
six should have sunk when shot, is extraordinary 
and unaccountable; for, as I have already said, 
they sink when killed in tlie water quite as 
often as they float, if not oftener. Anybow, Mr ( 
A- — Had the rave good fortune to encounter a 1 
splendid opportunity, and He made a splendid 
use of it ■ 

A good dog is a useful auxiliary to a seal- 
Hunter ; but He requires a good deal of training 
to learn His work. Very soon He acquires the 
art of stalking ; but most dogs at first are 
apparently afraid to lay Hold of a dead seal 
floating in the water, and very commonly, when 
sent off to fetch Him ashore, simply attempt 
to mount on Him, and in consequence do Harm 
rather than good by Helping to sink Him. But 
generally— not always, for .■-. some dogs we never 
could train to do the right thing— we succeeded 
in teaching them to retrieve. When we Had 
bn flight a seal Home, we used to throw it over 
the 'jetty or out of a boat with a stout cord 
attached, and encourage the dog to fetch him. 
/Great praise; was bestowed when he learned to 
lay hold of a flipper and tow the selkic shore- 
ward ; in this Way, with a little patience and 
perseverance, the clog soon came to learn what 
was required ; and many a seal was secured by 
his help, which without it might inevitably have 
' been lost, for a seal shot in the water from the 
shore, which they often were, was wry generally 
on tlie opposite side of an island or long pro- 
montory, where a. landing had been effected ; and 
it took" many minutes before the boat could be 
got round; and by that time, but for the dog, 
the seal might ha\ r e sunk. 

We tried many breeds of dogs— Newfound- 
land, Retriever, St Bernard, Bough water-dog, 
and Collin ; but after all, the best seal retriever 
of the lot was a Collie. When he comprehended 
what was wanted and how to clo it, he did 
it neatly and thoroughly. I well remember 
the first seal. I shot I had landed on tlie 
weather-side of a small island. •• A cautious 
; 'reconnoitring . discovered 1 a ’ good-sized h seal 
>'/]ymg up 3 on a detached rock. Then I com- 
menced the stalking, closely fallowed by my 
<log.: ; But ere I could approach within range, 
one 1 of those seal -sentinels and provoking 
tormentors of the seal-hunter, a herring gull; 
set up hie wild warning scream. The seal 


perfectly understood what if meant, at once took 
the alarm, plunged into the water, and dis- 
appeared. I sprang to my feet, rushed down 
along a little promontory, and then crouched 
behind a big boulder, 'in Hopes that ■ selkie 
would show His Head above water and give me 
a chance at him. And he did. Raising his Head 
and neck, lie took a good look shoreward ; but 
seeing nothing to account for the gull’s persistent 
screaming, he"* turned round, and raised his head 
preparatory to a dive. I had him well and 
steadily covered ; now was my chance. I pulled 
the trigger ; no splash followed, which would Have 
meant a miss ; but the Moom— that is, the smoothing 
of the water by the flow of tlie oil— told that my 
bullet had taken effect. ‘Retch him, old dog! 
fetch him ! 5 I cried. In an instant he plunged 

into the sea and swam to the seal, which I could 

see was floating. Neatly He dipped liis Head 
under water, seized a hind flipper, turned it over 
His neck, and towed him towards the shore. 
Passing the rock on which I stood in His way 
to the beach, he turned his eyes upwards for 
the praise and encouragement X was not, it may 
well ’ be believed, backward to lavish on him. 
Such a look it was ! . I shall never .forget it, 
instinct with the brightest intelligence, joy, pride, 
triumph. Indeed, I don’t know whether he or 
his master was proudest and happiest that clay. 
Alas, that bur noble £ humble friends ’ should he 
so sliort-lived ! 

X have not shot a great many seals. They are 
not now, nor were . they in ray younger and 
sporting days, so numerous as they were fifty 
or sixty years ago, when but a very few persons 
here and there owned a gun, which with scarcely 
an exception was only the old regulation ^ flint- 
lock musket. But since the invention of per- 
cussion locks, and of the splendid rifles and 
breech-loaders of the present clay, and still more 
since steamers and sailing-vessels have been con- 
stantly plying amongst the islands, where formerly 
they never were seen, the seals have not had so 
peaceful a time of it ; slaughter and persecution, 
and the inroads of modern civilisation in general, 
have greatly diminished their immbers j at least 
they are not now so frequently met with in their 
old haunts, from which it is probable most of 
them have retired, to more inaccessible and there- 
fore safer quarters. These remarks apply only 
to the common seal. The Great seal was never 
very numerous anywhere, and there is not much I 
chance of his wild retreats being disturbed except 
by an occasional hunter. 

I have shot only three Great seals. ; but the 
largest one certainly I ever saw, I might have 
shot, but did not— dared not, I should say. Thus 
it happened. It was at the Holms ofOloup-™ 
some outlying rocks and skerries off the north 
point of the island of Yell. There is a fine 
hellyer here. According to the usual practice, 
I had landed on an abutting point or promontory 
at the outer entrance to the hellyer, and sent the 
boat , inwards. If a seal happens ' to be in the 
hellyer, he plunges into the seif, swims out under 
water, and very generally rises up at no great 
distance, to see what is the cause of the disturb- 
ance and noise-- for seals, -as I have said, are .very- 
inquisitive as well as shy— and in this way the 
sportsman in ambush often gets a capital shot. 
As the boat went slowly inwards, the men kept 
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shouting and peering into the darkness, all eyes 
directed towards the inner beach, which was dimly 
visible. Presently from my perch of some twenty 
or thirty feet, I saw, in the clear water, what 
they did not see, a rushing white figure coming 
outwards under water. Then, not thirty yards 
distant, the head and neck of an enormous 
haft-fish* rose above the surface. For time enough 
to have shot him five times over, he gazed at the 
boat, the back of his head turned towards me, 
and offering such a mark as I never had before 
or since. I covered him with the sights ; my 
finger trembled on the trigger ; I knew my weapon 
would not fail me. I knew I could kill him 
easily, and secure him too, even if he should 
sink, for the water was clear and shallow. But, 
as ill-fortune would have it, he was directly in 
the line between me and the boat, and I did not 
dare to fire. The- boatmen never saw him, and 
of course I could make no sign. So the great 
ocean patriarch, having satisfied his curiosity, 
quietly withdrew under water. 

I shall conclude with one other adventure of 
my seal-hunting experience. It was at the Neeps 
off Gravaland, ' on the west side of Yell. Here 
the coast-line is sinuous and precipitous, the cliffs 
in many parts being very high ; and here there 
are many Well-sheltered creeks, rather favourite 
haunts of the tang-fisli. A cautious survey dis- 
covered twelve or twenty of them 4 lying up 3 on 
a few detached rocks in one of these creeks, and 
of course, as usual, far beyond range from any 
point on the top of the cliff. To get a chance 
of a shot, it was necessary to scramble down to 
the beach and , out amongst the great boulders 
left dry by the ebb-tide, a matter of no small 
difficulty, and also danger. I was accompanied j 
by a young Englishman, who was very eager for ; 
a shot. Retiring a little from the brow of the 
cliilV we held a brief whispered consultation. 
kXoihmg for it/ I said, ‘but to get down. Will 
you try it ? 3 

‘No , 1 he replied ; ‘I dare not. I always get 
giddy, looking down from great heights, and I 
could not possibly attempt a precipice like that. 
Do you really mean to venture ? 3 

* Certainly *’ I said ; . £ nothing venture nothing 
win . 5 

{ Well, well Arej oined he, ‘ you ’re to the manner 
born, and I wish yon luck . 3 ^ j 

One can’t climb or descend a difficult pre- 
cipice with boots, so I discarded mine, care- j 
fully charged my trusty old fowling-piece, 
and commenced the descent, well out of view 
of the seals. The task would have been no 
. easy one at any time ; but cumbered as I was 
with my fowling-piece, and obliged to double 
and twist in all" directions, to avoid being seen, 
it was stalking under difficulties of no ordinary 
magnitude. After infinite toil and circumspec- 
tion, I found myself about thirty feet from 
the bottom ; but farther I was utterly ■. unable 
to proceed without coming full in sight of 
the seals, who were as yet unaware of the 
proximity of danger. Continuing my downward 
course, tlmy soon caught sight of me, and one 

* In onr former paper, the Great seal or Hafi-fish was 

inadvertently named Phom luirbaia instead of RaMchosrus 
(/typhus, a mistake which we take this opportunity of 
rectifying. ■ . r 


after another quietly slipped off the rocks into 
the water, I made my way to the beach, and 
crept out as far as possible amongst the great 
ebb-stones, behind one of which I crouched, in 
hopes of getting a shot at a seal swimming, for 
they kept bobbing up and down in the creek. 

At last one fellow did give me a pretty good 
chance, and I brought his gambols to a speedy 
close. To strip and plunge into the sea was the 
work of a minute. But before I reached him he 
had sunk. This was very provoking. However, 
nothing daunted, I returned on shore, retraced 
my way up the cliff, and then across a long ! 
stretch of barren moor, to the nearest fishermen’s ! 
cottages at Whalfirth Yoe. A boat was speedily J 
manned by three obliging young fellows, and 
a pull of several miles brought us round to the 
creek. Having borrowed two stout piltock rods, 

I lashed them firmly together, and tied a ling hook 
to the point, and thus extemporised a capital gall 
We found the water not more than twelve or 
fourteen feet deep, and quite clear. X knew the 
exact spot where the seal had sunk* so we : 
soon discovered him lying on the bottom, 
seeming not much larger than a good-sized cod, 
owing, I suppose, to refraction. I speedily gaffed 
him, and brought him to the surface! He proved 
to be a splendid animal, five feet nine inches in 
length, and very fat. The skin, a particularly 
fine one, I presented to my English friend ; and 
the blubber was converted into oil, which kept 
our dining-room lamp burning brightly during : 
many long nights of the succeeding winter. 

SOME SACRED TREES. 

Thebe are few things more impressive to the 
thoughtful mind than the near contemplation of 
tall land large trees in full foliage. They are 
symbols of antiquity and endurance, yet also of 
the changes consequent on a constant renewal. 
Traditions gather naturally round an object which 
witnesses the growth and disappearance of gene- 
rations. The memories of men long dead become 
connected with them : and the Hide imagination 
pictures the souls of the departed as still lingering 
in the familiar groves, and haunting the favou- 
rite free which sheltered them in the noonday . 
heat and from the fury of the sudden tempest. 
Such fancies in untutored times naturally induced j 
veneration for the object which inspired them, and 
such may have been the origin of tree-worship, 
which lias been a prevalent form of idolatry. 

In the East, the greatest veneration is paid 
to the Indian Ficus re.Hgiosa , the sacred and con- 
secrated fig-tree or peepul-trec, which is held 
pre-eminently sacred by the Buddhists, and is 
revered also by the Hindus, the birth of Yishnu 
having occurred beneath its branches. It is the 
Rarvasit, the tree of knowledge and wisdom, the 
holy Bo-tree of the lamas of Tibet: It is met 
with in most countries of South-eastern Asia ; 
but the descriptions of it in botanical ^ hand- 
books are confused and misleading. It is a 
handsome tree, growing frequently to a great 
height, an evergreen, which puts forth its flowers 
in ‘ April, ami the, bark yields freely upon 
incision an acrid milk containing a considerable 
'proportion of hu tia-rubl >er A ccording to Bn Hour, 
f the leaves are heart-shaped, long, pointed, and 
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not unlike those of some poplars ; and as the 
footstalks are long and slender, the leaves 
vibrate in the air like those of the aspen. It 
was under this tree that Gautama slept, and 
dreamed that his bed was the vast earth, and 
the Himalaya Mountains his pillow, while . his 
left arm reached to the Eastern Ocean, his right 
to the Western Ocean, and his feet to the great 
South Sea. 5 (Balfour’s CyclopLcdia of India.) 
This dream warned him that he was about to 
become a Buddha; and when its prophecy was ful- 
filled, he was again seated beneath the same tree. 

In the year 250 B.c. a branch of this sacred 
•tree was sent to the ancient city of Amurad- 
hapoora, in the interior of Ceylon, together with 
the collar-bone of Gautama, and his begging-dish 
with other relics. Here it was planted, and was 
known by the name of the Bo-tree. The highest 
reverence was paid to it for two thousand years, 
and it is to this day the chief object of worship 
to tiie pilgrims ^ who every year dock to the ruins 
of this city. These ruins are of vast extent, 
and abound" in intricate and magnificent carvings. 

{ An inclosnre of three hundred and forty -five 
feet in length, and two hundred and sixteen in 
breadth, surrounds the court of the Bo-tree, 
designated by Buddhists the great, famous, and 
triumphant fig-tree,- ... It is declared to be the 
same tree sprung from the branch sent by Asoka 
from Buddli-gya, and the amazing vigour and 
longevity of these trees make the assertion within 
; the limits of the possible. * The city is in ruins, 5 
says Eergusson ; c Its great dagobas (sanctuaries 
containing relics) have fallen into decay ; its 
; monasteries have, disappeared ; but the great Bo- 
tree still flourishes, according to the legend : 
/‘Ever green, never growing, or decreasing, but 
living oh for ever for the hldigl.it and worship 
of mankind. 55 Tit ere is probably no older idol 
in the world, certainly none more venerated/* 

A recent Indian periodical,: describing the white 
elephant purchased by Mr Barnnm, states that, 
nnder to terms; of the deed of sale, the great 
showman was required to swear ‘ by the holy 
and sacred Bo-tree 5 that the animal, itself 
reverenced in the highest degree, should receive 
every kindness and consideration. 

' ^The jMt instance of a venerated tree is of a 
still more astonishing kind. Tseng Kaba, the 
founder of the Yellow Gap Lamas, who became 
Buddha in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
was endowed : from his . birth with miraculous 
white hair. At the age of three years his head 
was shaved, and the hair, which was fine, long, 

; and flowing, was thrown outside his parents 5 ; 
tent. /From this hair there forthwith sprung 
a tree, the Wood of which dispensed an exquisite 
perfume around, and each deaf ; : bf; 
engraved on its surface, a character in the sacred 
language of Tibet. 5 Whatever may be thought 
of thin legend, it is certain that the tree wliich 


* Hot tog since/ said a writer some years ago in, 
Mi®, md-. ‘to-fild; woman in the neighbourhood 

of . Benares was observed walking round and round a 
certain peepul-tree, . At every round she sprinkled a few 
drops of water from the water* vessel in her hand on the 
small offering of flowers she had laid .beneath the free. 
A bystander, who was questioned as to this ceremony, 
■replied : “This is a sacrecltree the good spirits live up 
amidst its brancheSj and tlie old woman is worskippto 


it is concerned with actually existed in the clays 
of the Abbe Hue, who visited it, and in whose 
Travels it is ..circumstantially described. It is; 
situated at the foot of the mountain where Tsong 
Kaba Was born, near the lamasery or Buddhist 
convent called Kotmhoum, which signifies the 
{ Ten Thousand Images, 5 and is a famous place 
of pilgrimage. 

( This tree/ says the abbe, i does exist; and we 
had heard of it too often in our journey not to 
feel somewhat eager to visit it. At the foot of 
the mountain on which the lamasery stands is 
a great square inelosure, formed by brick walls. 
Upon entering this, we were able to examine at 
leisure the marvellous tree. Our eyes were first 
directed with earnest curiosity to the leaves ; and 
we were filled with an absolute consternation of 
astonishment at finding that there were upon 
each of the leaves well-formed Tibetan characters, 
all of a green colour— some darker, some lighter 
than the leaf itself. Our first impression was a 
suspicion of fraud on the part of the lamas ; but 
after a minute examination of every detail, we 
could not discover the least deception. The 
characters all appeared to us portions of the 
leaf itself, equally with its veins and nerves. 
The position was not the same in all i in one 
leaf, they would be at the top ; in another, in 
the middle ; in a third, at the base, or side. 
The younger leaves represented the characters 
only in a partial state of formation. The baric 
of .the tree and of its branches, which resemble 
that of the plane-tree, is also covered with these' 
characters. When you remove a piece of the 
bark, the young bark under it exhibits the 
indistinct outlines of characters in a germinating 
state; and what is very singular, these new 
characters are not infrequently different from 
those which they replace. We examined every- 
thing with the closest attention, in order to 
detect some trace of trickery ; but we could 
discern nothing of the sort. The tree of the 
Ten Thousand Images seemed to be of great age. 
Its trunk, which three men could scarcely 
embrace with outstretched arms, is not more 
than eight feet high ; the branches spread out 
in the shape of a plume of feathers, and are 
extremely bushy ; few of them are dead. The 
leaves are always green ; and the wood, which 
is of a reddish tint, has an exquisite odour/ 
something like cinnamon. The lamas informed 
us that in summer towards the eighth moon, the 
tree produces largo red flowers of a beautiful 
character. Many attempts have been made in 
various lamaseries of Tartary and Tibet to pro- 
pagate it by. seeds and cuttings, but all these 
attempts have been fruitless, : 

‘The Emperor Khang-hi, when upon a pil- 
grimage to K ounboum, constructed at his own 
private expense a dome of silver over the tree 
of the Ten Thousand Images, and endowed the 
lamasery with a yearly revenue for the support 
of three hundred lamas/ This tree is said to be 
still in existence. 

In Hunter’s Annals, of Rural Bengal, there is 
the following interesting instance of tree- worship. 

1 Adjoining the Santal village is a grove of their 
national .tree 5 — the Sal (Shared robusta) — ‘which 
they believe to be the . favourite resort ; of all the 
family gods (toes) of the little community, . From 
its silent gloom the bygone generations watch 
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IN A HIGHLAND GLEN. 


their children playing their several parts in life. 
Several times a year the whole hamlet, dressed 
out in its showiest, repairs to the grove to do 
honour to the Lares Burettes with music and 
sacrifice. Men and women join hands, and 
dancing in a large circle, chant songs in remem- 
brance of the original founder of the community, 
who is venerated as the head of the village 
pantheon. Goats, red cocks, and chickens are 
sacrificed ; and while some of the worshippers 
are told off to cook the flesh for the coming 
festival at great fires, the rest separate into fami- 
lies, and dance round the particular trees which 
they fancy their domestic lares chiefly haunt.’ 

Three principal deities are at this day wor- 
shipped by the people of Dahomey: the serpent- 
god, which Burton describes as a brown python, 
streaked with white and yellow, of moderate 
dimensions, and quite harmless. This is the 
supreme god. 1 It has one thousand Danh-’si, 
or snake-wives. 3 These are maidens and married 
women devoted to the service of the serpent. 
The second deity e is represented by lofty and 
beautiful trees, in the formation of which Dame 
Nature seems to have expressed her greatest 
art. They are prayed to and presented with 
offerings in times of sickness, and especially of 
fever. Those most revered are the Hun-’tm, 
or acan filaceous silk-cotton, whose wives equal j 
those of the snake ; and the Loko, the well- 1 
known Ed um, ordeal, or poison tree of the : 
West African coast. The latter numbers . fewer 
Loko-’si or Loko spouses. On the other hand, 
it has its own fetich pottery, which may he 
bought in every market. 3 The god Hu, the. 
ocean, is the youngest of the three deities ; he 
is inferior both in power and age to the other 
divinities, and Ills turbulence is held in check 
by them. 

The island of Ferro is the most westerly and 
the smallest of the Canaries. Fresh water is 


on the spot, who is appointed to take care of 
the tree and its water,’ and is allowed a house 
to live in and a certain salary. 3 

The story is ■ evidently told in good faith ; and 
the power of condensing mist is possessed by 
various species of trees. The G&rse, moreover, 
has been described by more than one traveller. 

In conclusion, while tree- worship is, of course, 
essentially pagan, innumerable superstitions con- 
cerning trees have prevailed in Christian coun- 
tries, notably in England, They are now almost 
extinct; but the traveller in remote country- 
places might still meet with some of those strange 
instances recorded in Brand’s Antiquities: and m 
the Fragments of Edward Moor. 
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AN AUTUSIH REVERIE. 


very scarce, and the moisture which falls from 
like-: leaves of the linden-tree is said to be col- 


lected to increase the supply. This seems to be 
the only foundation for a wonderful story told 
in Glass’s History of the Canary Islands , concern- 
ing a 4 fountain-tree, 3 which would certainly have 
received divine honours of the highest kind from 
all tree- worshippers. There grows, says the story, 
in the middle of the island a tree, * called in 
the language of the ancient Inhabitants, Garse — 
that is, sacred or holy tree— which constantly 
distils from its leaves such a quantity of water 
as is sufficient to furnish drink to every creature 
in Ferro. It is situated about a league and a 
half from the sea. N obody knows of what species 
it is, only that it is called Til. The circumfer- 
ence of the trunk is about twelve spans, and 
in height it is about forty spans. Its fruit 
resembles the acorn, the leaves those ' of the 
laurel ; but they are larger, wider, and more 
curved ; they come forth in a perpetual succes- 
sion, so that/ flie tree always remains green. On 


the north side of the trunk are two large tanks. 
Every morning a cloud of mist rises from the 


sea, and rests upon the thick leaves and wide- 
spreading branches, whence if distils in drops 
during the remainder of the day. This tree 
yields most water when the Levant or east winds 
have prevailed, for by these winds only the 
clouds are drawn from the sea. A person lives 


The dreamy hush of a warm autumn noon, 
broken only by the sweet murmurous sound of 
the falling water as it leaps from its shining 
pebbled shallows into the rock-encompassed linn, 
What could give more peace and quiet delight 
than this? Let us sit for one brief half-hour 
under the fresh green hazels and drink in the 
varied charms of sight and sound. We are { far 
from the madding crowd, 3 and have left all 
care leagues behind. Let us rest on this 
mossy bank in the delight of dreamy ease, 
with the delicious fragrance of the wild 
thyme wafted to us on the wing of the 
gentle breeze. We are here seeking rest, and 
that sweet dreamy pleasure which a mind can 
get when it is in the delicious equipoise that 
repose and the beauties . of nature can bring. 
The stream’s melodious wanderings in this sunny 
hour are of more importance to us than all 
the anxious worldly sounds of a city’s din; 
and the glowing petals of tli at wild red rose 
wooing its own shadow in the stream are 
better far to our eyes in our present mood than 
any of the exquisite studies of Salvator Eosa 
or "Claude Lorraine. What wealth of light and 
shadow is given to us in the far-stretching 
umbrageous vista ! Never had cathedral aisles 
more perfect and graceful roof, or more radiant: 
lights from painted windows ; and is not the 
music here of stream and hazel-haunting war- 
blers sweeter and more heart-inspiring than the 
organ’s swell % The interlacing branches through 
which the filtered sunlight comes, rendered in 
flashes of green and gold, are better than the . 
Gothic roof of cathedral aisle or dome ; and 
the eerie cry of the curlew commends itself 
more to our soul — in the midst of heather and 
■Mountains as we arc- — than would the richest 
chorus of human song. 

This is not the time or place for preaching 
or moralising; but is it out of place for us j;c> 
consider in "this delectable hour the exquisite 
delight that we poor unworthy souls get; by 
an "intense reverence for the harmonics that 
nature has for us ! This glen, these sheltering 
hazels, this melodious mountain rill, are all 
our own. For the time we are the possessors 
of these green grottos and flashing waves ^ and 
bird -notes, which exceed in excellence anything 
thai. kings’ palaces can give, ■ 

Every rustle of the hi ooze turns over for us 
a fresh leaf of Fatruvk wondrous, inexhaustible 
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ness ol .■■ reeling.- wnen we are iur uwav. vp --rr. ,.„■■■■ —7 . ,, . XT . . ,. , ; ,. 

fc bed of tlie glistening stream there, at a. JSarcissits told us again in. ^his^ IMilan<I 
perfect artistic distance, are the silent shadowy But* that -flower near us droops it ,is ;> al 
rocks. overlooking and guarding the deep and touching its shadow : they har e beeii \\ oonig 
sullen'' ''linn, . arrt? : woiddng out Nature's will other .long By-and-by they will clasp each 0 
ddth a quiA 'watchfulness, and with a change- and wooed and wooer will float m But it 
less solemnity and patience. And see! right is autumn, and flower^ must \\itnei and die. 
above the sombre linn there are rainbow-fringed When our autumn departure cometh, may 


cloudlets of spray, brought down by the laughing passing away be as ea 
stream, that comes with soothing unobtrusive din — — — 


over its rocky ledges. . .... THE RIME OF SIB LIO IS" N E. 

That sound of falling waters is like a lullaby, 

anrl contains in it more of the hush of rest fhm 

anything else m nature. > w. alungiiam. 

What a ■ history this mountain stream must In days of old, as rimesters tell, 
have had in all the seasons and the centimes ! (Culvert, and petrel, and mangonel}, 
and how many hearts has it not gladdened in its A maiden dwelt in a castle stout, 

lights and shadows and silvery song ! Its waters Guarded and walled, within, without, 

have chiselled these overhanging rocks into a stem And ever defeat and direful rout 

beauty, and those boulders have been moulded To all her castle’s besiegers fell, 
by them into a soft symmetry and ; grace. Its 

changes are like the mutations that belong to Ho suitor the maid's proud heart could w in, 

human life, now the roar of the torrent, and now (Pike, and halberd, and eulverin) ; 

the deep calm of the clear crystalline pool The She recked not of love-kiss, nevow, ne mgh, 

sportive trout, has long leaped from the quiet But her song had the ring of a -battle-cry..; 

breast of its limpid shallows, and its wood- *0 strong is my fortress— -a maid am 1— 

lands have resounded to the song of the mavis And never a foemah shall enter in. 1 

and blackbird. The swallows that have passed 

their; winter amid tlie slopes of Carmel, tlie But it fell in an evening windv-wet, 

grpyes of Sliaron, or tlie gardens pi Damascus, (Hauberk, and helmet, and baseinet), 

may lie those that are now skimming oyer the A knight drew rein ’neatlv the castle wall ; 

sunlit pools there in. tlie hush of this noontide Prouifwas his port, his statnre tall, 

:hour. But their aerial and graceful flight is His face hold the gazer’s eye in thrall, 

as pleasing here to us poor rest-seeking pilgrims And a hon of gold on Ms casque was set. 
as ever it was to the eye of vizier or khan ; 

.and ^ the cottage eaves in this, glen echo the H e winded a bugle silver-clear, 

twitter to human ears ns deliciously as do the < (Mace, and arblast, and bandoleer), 

frescoed piazzas of Athens, Venice, or Home. Singing : ‘ Yield up thy castle, fair. May, to me : 

What a temple is here for the worship, with ! Sir Lionne me hight, of a far couutrio. 

reverent spirit, with silent tongue, of the One How bonne thee, Lady, my love to be, 

•..Who' made and lovetli all ! Ferns and flowers, Or I take thee by prowess of how and spear!’ 
birds and wandering bees, sunshine and singing 

waters J What lessons of tenderness, natural piety, j n the pale, pale light of a crescent moon, 

■and reverence may we not get here ! Yon shaft (Spear, and corselet, and musketoon), 

• of 'sunlight, filtered through the hazels, striking She saw him there by the castle wall, 

v the stream, and lighting its still bosom with And shrilled to the warder a careless call: 

• emofald and gold, ■ lirmgs before us .some of the f Ho !— let ■ portcullis and drawbridge fall ; 

finest lines of Lyndas. , that peerless poem of the AYe would see this bold knight of a braggart tune. 1 

lights and shadows and 'music' of Arcadia. ; y ■ J: ; < 

All around us, the brightness that fills the Ami oh ! but the wind had changed, I trow, 

spirit, the deep shadows beneath scaur and tree, (Falchion, and gauntlet.; and good crossbow), 

the sound of bleating upon the hills, and the When, au eve from thence," in a fading IMht, 

melody of waters dashing past boulders or rolling O 11 the bastion-keep stood a maid and kMght, 

with an onward, free, and joyous music over And, while to his heart he clawed her tight, 

pebbled beds, lead us alike to reverence and £ 3?bou hast conquered, Sir Lionne 1 5 she murmured 
gratitude. Nature is a gentle, sweet, and loving low, 

teacher. We shall never touch the hem of . her ,. v ., . • ,• ■ . 

garment in vain. She giveth tie grace and I had vowed that no knight beneath the sun, 

sympathy and love. (Demi-pique, hehn Jf and habergeon), 

* But we must leave our bosky dell in the Beneath the sunlight, or moo 

midst of this Highland glen. We can carry aJP of M 

away, however,' memories, fern it .that- shah he My fLL fe teLAy heart Z woj™* •, 
Always our own. The indescribable yet fasei- • : . . . Barvmm 

natihg music of the waters falling into the linn , h 

fw M \°T, for - t r' e fi n T ; , w h the mck 

tneie, cushioned with the tender green, moss, no$ter How, London, and 339 High. Street, Ebotbubgh. 


‘Hush, a little, for harp arid rhyme; 

Tills befell in the olden time.’ 

W. Allis Guam. 

In days of old, as ri musters tell, 

(Culvert, and petrel, and mangonel), 

A maiden dwelt in a castle stout, 

Guarded and walled, within, without, 

And ever defeat and direful rout 
To all her castle’s besiegers fell. 

Ho suitor the maid's proud heart could win, 

(Pike, and halberd, and eulverin) ; 

She recked not of .love-kiss, ne vo w, ne sigh, 

But her song had the ring bl a battle-ery * 

' e 0 strong is my fortress— a maid am 1— 

And never a foemah shall enter in, 1 

But It fell in an evening windy-wet, 

(Hauberk, and helmet, and baseinet), 

A knight drew rein ’neath the castle wall; 
Proud was his port, his stature tail, 

His face held the gazer’s eye in thrall, 

And a lion of gold on Ms casque was set. 

He winded a bugle silver-clear, 

(Mace, and arblast, and bandoleer), 

Singing : 4 Yield up thy castle, fair May, to me : 
Sir Lionne me hight, of a far couutrio. 

Now bonne thee, Lady, my love to be, 

Or I take thee by prowess of bow and spear ! ’ 

In the pale, pale light of a crescent moon, 

(Spear, and corselet, and musketoon), 

She saw him there by the castle wall, 

And shrilled to the warder a careless call : 

4 Ho !— let -portcullis and drawbridge- fall ; 

We would see this bold Miight of a bragg^nt tuned 


And 0 I 1 1 but the wind had changed , I trow, 

■; (Falchion, and gauntlet,' and good crossbow), 

When, an eve from thence, in a fading light, 

Oil the bastion-keep stood a rnaid and, knight, 
And, while to his heart he clasped her tight, 

£ Thou hast conquered, Sir Lionne ! 5 she murmured 
low, 

5 1 had vowed that no knight beneath the sun, 
(Demi-pique, helm, and habergeon), 

Beneath the sunlight, or moonbeam shine, 

Should be lord of this castle and heart of miller / 
But take me, dear Jove, I am only thine ; 

My fortress is taken — my heart is won,- 

BeINHIXiP. 


' ' Alt Righis Reserud. '. 
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CAYE-CHAPELS. 

In the biographies of the saints of the early 
Celtic Church it is frequently recorded that 
towards the close of their lives they left their 
monasteries and sought the seclusion of some 
lonely island or mountain solitude, in order to 
pass the evening of their days in undisturbed devo- 
tion and freedom from worldly cares. Joceline 
in iiis Life of St Kentigem also records that it 
was his custom to retire to a cave during Lent, 
so that, 'removed from the strife of tongues and 
the tumults of this world, he might hide himself 
in God.’ Such retreats, whether they were used 
for periodical and temporary seclusion or for 
permanent retirement, were called in the eccle- 
siastical language of the day Deserta; and the 
frequent occurrence of this term in the topo- 
graphy of Scotland and Ireland — in its modern 
form of Dysart or Disert— shows how common 
the custom must once have been. Sometimes the 
recluse erected a habitation for himself of stones 
and turf, as St Cuthbert did in the island of 
Fame ; but frequently lie chose the shelter of 
a natural cavern or crevice in the rocks, as St 
Cuthbert is also said to have done at Weem in 
Perthshire. As the veneration for the memory 
of the saint increased with lapse of time, the 
sites of such hermitages naturally became places 
of pilgrimage, and trpops of devotees were drawn 
to visit them by rumours of special benefits 
accruing to pilgrims of weak health, or peace 
of mind procured by the performance of special 
vows. In consequence of the peculiar prevalence 
of this mode of retirement in the. primitive Celtic 
Church, cave-hermitages must have been exceed- 
ingly numerous in Scotland. But the thorough- 
ness of the breach which the Church of the 
Reformation made with the traditions and especi- 
ally with the superstitious practices of the past, 
has obliterated most of the traces of this early 
devotion ; and it is only in a few isolated and 
exceptional cases that any of its associations have 
survived to our day.. ... 

St Ninian’s Cave, near Physgill, in the parish 


, 


of Glasserton, Wigtownshire, is situated a little 
to the west of the wooded valley which terminates 
in the creek known as Porteastle. It is simply 
a triangular fissure in the rock, some ten or 
twelve feet wide at the entrance, and about 
fifteen feet in height, narrowing inwards until, 
at a distance of about twenty-five feet from the 
entrance, the sides of the fissure come gradually 
together. A rudely-built wall has been con- 
structed across the mouth of the cave, of which 
the lower part still remains. On the occasion of 
a visit to the cave by the late Dean Stanley of 
Westminster, a small cross was discovered carved 
on a projecting part of the rock, and three others 
were subsequently made visible by the partial 
removal of the debris from the face of the rock. 
The form of these crosses is peculiar. They are 
equal-limbed crosses, formed by four arcs of 
circles intersecting the circumference of a cir- 
cumscribing circle. Similar equal-limbed crosses, 
but bearing the hook -like curve at the xdght-hand 
corner of the upper limb, which constitutes the 
chrisma or monogram— the combined Chi and rho 
of the Greek word C%ristos — are found upon early 
Christian monuments at Kirkmadrine and Whit- 
horn in the same county, but nowhere else in 
Scotland. These monuments bear inscriptions 
commemorative of certain 4 holy and distinguished 
priests’ — Yiventius, Mavorius, and Florentius. 
Their names are so different from those of the 
priesthood of the Columbian Church, that they 
may be regarded as followers if not as contem- 
poraries of St Ninian. Bat none of the crosses 
in Ni man’s Cave present this peculiarly ancient 
characteristic of the chrisma , and these crosses 
may therefore be of a much later date than 
Ninian’s time. They are not confined to the 
rock-face, but have also been carved upon several 
of the loose stones found on the floor of the cave. 

In the month of June last the cave was 
thoroughly explored for the Ayrshire and 
Wigtownshire Archaeological Association, under 
the superintendence oi Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M.P., .and Air Cochran-Patrick, M.P, Secretary 
of the Association and of the Society of 
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Antiquaries of Scotland, They found that the 
wliole floor of the cave had been regularly 
paved ; and close to the entrance, hut outside 
the external wall which converted the cave 
into a chapel, there was a large stone basin 
placed under a natural drip from the rock, 
which may have served as a holy-water vessel 
.A number of additional crosses were also dis- 
covered. On a stone which had been placed 
as one of the steps leading down to the paved 
floor there were four crosses in a line. On one 
of the stones of the pavement was an inscription 
in Roman letters, of which the word Sancti 
could only he deciphered. Underneath the 
pavement and throughout the debris of the 
cave-floor there was a considerable accumulation 
of shells, consisting chiefly of limpets and 
periwinkles, mingled with splintered bones, evi- 
dently the refuse of the food of some earlier 
occupants. At a considerable depth immed lately 
outside the wall of the chapel, the decayed 
remnants of a human skeleton were disentombed. 
Whether these were the bones of a hermit of 
the chapel who had chosen to be buried in 
the spot where he had ended his solitary life, 
or the remains of some victim of violence 
placed there for concealment, will probably remain 
unknown. ' 

St banian, to whom the cave was dedicated, 
was the first who preached Christianity among 
the southern Piets. His life and labours are 
briefly related by the Venerable Bede, and more 
fully by Allred, a Cistercian monk of Rievaux, in 
Yorkshire, Allred, whose Life of St Ninian was 
written in the second half of the twelfth century, 
states, that he derived his materials from a certain 
barbarously written manuscript, presumably of 
much earlier date. . He informs us that Ninian 
was born at Whithonm-then citlled Eosnafc — and 
that lie was the son of a Christian Prince. 
Having received hk education under the care 
of St Martin of .Tours, he subsequently went to 
Rome, where he remained till he was made a 
bid. i op and sent to evangelise the people of 3iis 
native -province. From St Martin he obtained 
masons to build a stone church in Galloway 
after : the Roman fashion. As this was the 
first stone church erected in Scotland, the fame 
:Of yNMm^ White House- has 


been perpetuated in the Saxon form of Whitherne 
tl: “ ’ 


or Whithorn. The date of its erection is fixed 
by the fact that St Martin died in 897 a.t>. ; 
and St Ninian, having heard of; his death while 
the church was being built, resolved to dedicate 
the finished edl lice; to his memory, : Ninian 
himself, after a life full of labours, was buried 
in the church of St hlartiii which lie had built ; 
ami Allred mentions the stone sarcophagus which 
contained his remains as still existing in his 
day, ami much venerated in consequence of the 
many miraculous cures said to bo wrought upon 
those who devoutly frequented it. Pilgrimages 
continued to be made to the shrine of Si Ninian 
down to the. period of the Reformation, In a 
letter of King James V. of Scotland to the 
Pope, ; the king states that pilgrims from Eng- 
land, : Ireland, the Isles, and adjoining countries 
came yearly in flocks to St Nlnian’s shrine at 


Whithorn. That notable pilgrim King J nines IV. 
made special pilgrimages to this famous skr^ 


me, 


and his Treasurer has preserved ^ an account of 
his disbursements on these occasions. From it 
we learn that the king made offerings in money 
‘at the Rude Altar ;' at the ieitir (or shrine) 
in the outer kirk ; at the reliques at the Hie 
Altair ; at the Lady Altar ; and in the chapel 
on the hill— at ilk place xiiis. 4u. 5 And in 
1505 he offered also ‘ane relique of the' king V 
awn silver 5 of considerable weight ami value. 

The number of dedications to fc>t In inion, 
scattered over the whoje country from the 
remotest Northern and Western Isles: to the Mull 
of Galloway, bear testimony to the widespread 
devotion to his memory which once pervaded 
the Scottish Church. The removal of a portion 
of the wail of the elioirof the okl idiurcli of St 
Congan at Turriff in ISC I brought to light a. 


fresco-painting of St Ninian, robed us a bishop, 
with mitre and pastoral staff— the only relic of 
pre-Reformation work of the kind that has been 
discovered in Scotland. Neither in his Life 


nor m any ancient domiment has v any reference 
been found to the occupation of Hie cave at 
Pliysgill by St Ninian; but . Sulpieius y Sever us, 
wild wrote a Life of St Martin of Tours, mentions 
that he had a little cell in the rock at Marnioutier 
to which he was accustomed to retire for prayer 
and meditation, and that many of Ids disciples 
also dug cells in the rock and took up their abodes 
in -'them. St Ninian being a disciple... of St Martin, 
there is reason to conclude that in this respect 
he would follow the example of his master. But 
apart from this consideration, it is certain that 
from a very early period this cave has been 
traditionally associated with his name, and that 
this association was the reason for converting it 
into a chapel, where services would be held off 
the saint’s anniversaries, pilgrimages performed, 
vows paid, and offerings presented., It is not 
' unlikely that in its earner days the chapel may 
have been ministered to by a • resident recluse, 
as was often the custom in similar circumstances.' 
For instance, we are told by Bower, the .can- 
tin uator of Ford mi’s Chronicle , that in crossing' 
the Firth of Forth in the year 1128, lliiig A lex- 
ander I. was driven by stress of weather to hmd 
on the island of Incheolm, ‘where at thattime 
lived an island hermit, who, belonging to the; 
service of St Oolumba, devoted himself sedulously - 
to his duties at a little chapel there, content ; Witk' 
such; pocn-yfood as the milk, of one cow, : and the 
shells and small sea-fishes he could collect.’ It 
iff: suggestive, too, .that ; one-off:- & of the 

$cotiLivromco7i ^ that which; belonged to the Abbey 
of Coupar- Angus— connects the Island Of - Inch- 
eolm with St Golumba by saying that lie lived 
in it for a certain time during bis ministry 
among , the Piets and Scots, just "as the cave at 
Pliysgill is connected with. St Ninian. : 

There is another cave-chapel on the Wigtown- 
shire coast, which had a reputation scarcely less 
famous than that of St Ninian. St Medan’s "Cave, 
still locally known as ‘The Chapel OV,’ is an 
irregular rent in the cliff between Maryporfc and 
East Taibcrfc, about four miles from "Brum ore. 
In front of it are the remains of a wall about 
four feet thick, off rough stones mid lime, still 
showing traces ; of tho doorway, and one • deeply 
splayed window. About twelve feet farther in 
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is the hack wall of the chapel, reaching to the 
roof of the cave, but giving access, by a square- 
headed doorway four feet high and two and a half 
feet wide, to the. small natural cell in ■■'which the 
cave terminates. Hear the ex temal entrance there 
are three pools or rock basins, within the tide- 
mark, and usually full of sea- water. The largest, 
which is about four feet in diameter, is known 
as * the Body Pool/ and was used for the cure of 
internal and wasting disorders, being specially 
efficacious in cases of i baek-gane bairns. 7 The 
second pool, of an irregularly triangular shape, 
and about two feet long, was known as * the 
Knee Pool/ and was considered effectual for the 
cure of diseases of the lower limbs. The third 
pool, a circular basin about six inches diameter 
and the same in depth, was used for sore eyes. 
The cave and its pools were largely frequented 
for curative purposes down almost to the com- 
mencement of the present century, and con- 
tinued to he occasionally visited to a much later 
period. There are persons yet living who 
remember large gatherings at St Medan’s Chapel, 
especially oil the first Sunday of May, old style. 
St Medan, who is commemorated in the dedica- 
tion;, of the church of Kirkmaiden, was one of the 
‘devout women’ of the early Celtic Church of 
whom there is no distinct biographic record. 
The Breviary of Aberdeen states that she came 
from Ireland to Galloway, and ended her days 
near the blessed. St Killian. Mr Skene identifies j 
her with Modwena, whose original name was | 
Darerea, a convert of St Patrick, who died on j 
St Golumba’s birthday, July 6/51.9 a.d. 

St Kieran’s Cave is situated in the precipitous | 
••cliffs / of. Achinlioan Head, about three miles 
south of tire site of the church dedicated to him 
at : Kilkerran, in Kin tyre, Argyllshire. It is one | 
of many fissures occurring in the limestone rock j 
on this coast, irregularly triangular in shape, i 
spacious and. lofty. A substantially built wall ! 
three feet thick has been constructed across the 
entrance. Immediately within the entrance is | 
a rough boulder with an oval basin scooped j 
in its upper surface, which is placed beneath 
a drip of water from the roof of the cave, 
and thus forms a reservoir, which may have 
answered the purposes of a hermit’s well, a | 
holy-water vessel for the pilgrims’ chapel, and 
a curative or holy well for the superstitious uses 
of later times. Close by it is another boulder 
about two feet in diameter, the upper surface of 
which is prettily carved with a circular border 
of fretwork, such as is frequently seen on the 
early sculptured monuments of Scotland ; and 
Ireland, inclosing a hexafoil with Its points con- 
nected by arcs of circles. A writer in the old 
SiatiHiiccd Account of Scotland also speaks of 
the cross which St Kieran had cut upon . the 
rock ; but this is no longer visible. Kieran 
Macantsaor, or the ‘carpenter’s son/ was Abbot 
of Gloninacnois. In his youth lie was a disciple 
of St Email of Clonard ; and in proof of the 
sanctity of his life, it is told of him that ‘he 
never looked upon a woman, and never told a 
lie.’ He was held in great esteem by St Columba, 
who is said to have written a hymn in praise of 
Kieran. : ! Tie • died at the age g of thiity-tliree, 
and ‘was likened to Christ, both on account of 
Ms age and that his father was a carpenter like 
Joseph Muire. 5 


A cave on the western shore of Loch Oaolis- 
port, also in Argyllshire, is associated with the 
name of the great evangelist of Scotland,® St 
Columba. Like most other cave-chapels, it has 
the remains of a wall, with a doorway, con- 
structed across the entrance. On a kind of rocky 
shelf close by the doorway is a rude circular 
basin, which probably served as the holy-water 
vessel of the chapel. Against the rock forming 
the east side of the cave is. the altar platform, 
roughly but solidly built, and still standing— or 
at least till quite recently— to nearly its full 
height. On the smooth face of the rock above 
the centre of the altar platform is a cross carved 
in relief, of the Latin form, but with its - arms 
and summit slightly expanding towards the 
extremities. This cross is placed a little to one 
side of the centre ; but more nearly in a central 
position over the altar there are discernible the 
almost obliterated outlines of a much older cross 
which has been incised in the rock. At a little 
distance from the cave are the ruins of ah 
ancient chapel dedicated to St Columba, It is 
a small plain edifice about forty feet by twenty- 
two, with one east window, and /the remains ;of, 
a window in each of the side-walls near the 
eastern end. The tradition is that St Gohunba, 
landing here on his way to Iona, established the 
chapel in the cave, which;. was' ever afterwards 
held sacred to hiss memory, and that the chapel 
near it was subsequently founded in his honour. 
The cave was cleared out about two years ago: 
by the proprietor ; but no record of what might 
have been a most interesting scientific investiga- 
tion appears to have been preserved. It is said 
that a great many burials were found in the 
floor of the cave— as many as sixteen or eighteen 
different skeletons are supposed to have been 
f o und— and underneath them the traces of a 
more ancient occupation of the cavein, probably 
in pagan times. 

The cave of St Molib in the Island of Lanilash, or 
Holy Island, on tli e east side of Arran, is a natural 
cavity in the sandstone rock, about twenty-five 
feet above the present tide-mark. Traces of a 
rudely-built wall across its entrance are still 
visible. A shelf of rock , within the cave is 
known as ‘the Saint’s Bed ;’ a large Hat-topped 
rock close by with several Hep-like recesses cut 
in its circumference is called ? the Saint’s Chair 
and a fine spring of pure water, which is known 
as ‘the Saint’s Well/ was formerly much resorted 
to for the healing virtues of its water. The 
Island of Lamlash appears in ancient documents 
as Heiant-in-laysche or Almeslacli, arid this form. ; 
of the name identifies it with St Molaissi . or 
Laisren of Leigh! in, a nephew of St Blane of 
Kingarth in Bute. Ilis mother was a daughter 
of Aed ban, king of the Scots of Dalriada ; and 
it is told of him, that in order to avoid being 
made king, he retired to /an island in. the; sea 
between Alban and Britain— between the country 
of the Scots and that of the Britons of Strathclyde. 
This answers precisely to the situation, fof the 
Holy Island which is still associated with his 
name. There was a relie either of St Molaissi 
or of St Moluag of: Lismore preserved ’in Arran 
down to the time of Martin’s visit to the island 
in the beginning of the ; last ' century. This was 
the Baul Mnluy^ a 4 green stone, like a globe in 
figure, about the bigness of a goose-egg/ which 
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limitation of bavins; been anciently a vexUlum were found mixed with the debus in Jionfc of 

nr battle-ensign of the Macdonalds of the Isles, the cave, evidently the refuse - oi 

carried with their host in their conflicts, in the occupants at some remote period. On the inteiuw 

belief that its presence would secure to them of the rocky walls of tho mny pi «nm 

. , - : nA* ....... rru„ nf Rf. crosses are carved, some of the eqnuKumtd 102m 


over A their enemies. 


The cave of St crosses are carved, some of the : eqn.il-armo(l form ; 
Jv.+iihtia mif. nnnii L*md surrounded with a border, blit mostly of 


Molio* has 'several Buniu inscriptions cut % 

its interior — mere graffiti of occasional visitors | the Latins iomn ^ fe y . ■ 1 _? ^ dp _ i.~~: 
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carved the longest "inscription, bears a good Chris- Wyntonn : A .j 

tian name. . Adriano wytli liya ..cuinpany 

St Serfs Cave at Dysarfc, m Fife, derived its Togydder cam tylCaplawohy, 

sanctity—as the town of Dysart has derived its Thar© sum in to the Be off May 

name — from its having been the desertwti or place Ohesyd to bydc to thare enday. ■ 

.. . . v-ic v o + i iyi onirif rlmM-ncr wqsfiiK of Ami some off thame chesyo, be ijorfne 

of retirement of the saint dm mg h s season^ ot «toddi.* sere the Watfcyr off Forth 

meditation and prayer. The ..Aberdeen breviary 

states that ‘once upon a time the devil tempted At Pittenwcem, St Monanee, and other places 
the blessed Bt Serf with divers questions in the along the coast as far as Fifeness, there are 
cave at Dysart ; but confounded by the divine several caves which have pilgrim crosses and 
virtue, he ' went away ; and from that day the other symbols of archaic character carved upon 
said demon has appeared to no one in that cave, their rocky walls. All of these seem at one 
although the place -is still held famous in honour time to have been occupied as places of retreat 
of St Serf? Andrew of Wyntoun, prior of St ami devotion by saints or recluses of tlie early 
Serfs monastery in Lochloven, as in duty bound, Celtic Church, and doubtless are the steidis. 
gives, in hie Gronyldll of Scotland) a circumstantial s(!re (that is, the 4 several places’) referred to in 
account of this disputation with the Evil One : Wyntoun’s narrative. At Fifeness is the cave 

' QuhiB Saynt Serf ii till a stede of Constantine, king of tfoe Soots, who, after a 

liay eftir Maytynis in hykhedc, reign of forty years, exchanged the sceptre for 

' - • Thwdevil came .in' full iutent . . the pilgrim’s staff, and ‘died in the house of 

For til fand him with argument ; tire Apostle that is, of St Andrew. At St 

proposing to the swat many of tlie questions Andrews itself is the cave of St Rule, or wt, her 
of high theological speculation which presented what remains of it, for it has been nmen 
themselves to the cultivated minds of the fifteenth destroyed within the last half-century. . Sir IV alter 
centmy, and receiving orthodox, and consequently describes the palmer m Mammon as bound 

unanswerable replies to them all : to fair St Andrews : 

Thane sawe tho devil that lie cotid r.oulifc, W ithin the ocean cave to pray. 

With all the wylis that lie soelit, ’Where good .St Itule his holy lay, 

Oarcoum Saynt Serf ; he sayd than From midnight to the dawn of day, 

He kuncl hyni for a wys man ; Sang to the billows’ sound ; 

and the saint becoming impatient of his flattery, and mentions that on one side of the cave there 
commanded him to begone from his cave, and still remained a' sort of stomealtar. The -Aberdeen,- ' 
never more to annoy any one in it. This Breviary states that. -.St Gernadius, who settled 
prohibition apparently obtained for the cave a at Kennedor, in Moray, lived in a cell partly 
reputation as of a place for ever freed from the natural, but artificially adapted for a habitation, 
temptations of the Evil One, and it continued in in which he was wont to repose his wearied 
consequence to be used as a chapel, and largely limbs on a bed of stone. Mis cave in the 

M frequented by pilgrims down almost to ’the neighbourhood of Lossiemouth is distiuguislmd 

A : ' lie formation. t by the holy well close beside it, which/ had a 

St Adrian-s Cave at Oaiplie, also on the north local reputation until quite: recently, and is still 

shore, of the Firth of Forth, consists of a cluster known as St Gerardine’s Well. St Bald red of 

AvAf ;A -of contiguous, ca^itien formed- %; the sea washing the Bass, who. - sat upon the rbek' : . in Aldhame 

out the softer parts of tho rock. The principal Bay, and caused it to transport itself out of 

U cavity bears obvious niaidcs of artificial adaptation; the fairway, had his cave also in the cliff 

W is - SQihewJift- imignluFv.m. klmpe,; but ' large opposite this rock ; and traces have been found 

i and lofty; and the foundation courses of a wall both upon the rock itself and in the cave 
constructed across its entrance are still visible, of a long-continued occupation at a remote 
A ear the mouth of the cave, a kind of platform period. 

or seat is shaped in the rock, and a door cut Although the materials for the illustratimi of 
■ | through the rock Communicates with a smaller this long-forgotten phase of ecclesiastical life: are 

ffl I# cell on the uoutli side. On the ivest side, a. series so few; and fragmentary, they suffice to reveal 

I < steps led up to a smaller cell, in the inner the presence in these early ages of a passionate 

i fb, part of win C h was a kind of bench cut in the fervour of devotion and a chilcUike simplicity 

rock, which is said to have been the hermit’s of faith to which we are altogether strangers in 

: ; ’ • j ft l ' r, , I 1^ ment of the cave, live human skeletons these tunes. The systems and institutions by 
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which, they were created and fostered f are pro- 
ductions of old ages, not to be repeated in the j 
new: they presuppose a certain rudeness of j 
conception, which the progress of mere scientific ! 
knowledge puts an end tod 


BY ME A D A N D S T 11 E AM. 

CHAPTER XLir. — A LAND SHIPWRECK. 

To be unhappy and alone at night in chambers 
is to have an opportunity of realising the sense 
of desolation in its bitterest degree. The double 
doors and double windows which secure the 
stillness that is of so much importance for 
working purposes, seem now to shut you off 
doubly from the world ; from help if you are 
dying, and from sympathy if you live. The 
rumble of the heaviest wagon reaches the ears 
as a faint sound from afar off; no footstep is 
heard at all; and the adjacent chambers are | 
silent as the tenements of the dead. You 
welcome the plash of rain against the window- 
panes^ — dull as that is — as if it were a friend 
come to speak to you in your solitude. 

That is the time for thoughts of suicide to 
haunt a man if his mind is disturbed ; and that 
is the time for cynical broodings on the vanity 
of life, the falsehood of friendship, and the 
fickleness of love. He sees in what miserable 
failure his most earnest efforts have resulted ; 
he misinterprets the most trivial word and look 
of his friend, and he loses grip altogether of 
that faith which in healthier state enables 
him to find consolation in love. He recalls 
all the bitter things that have been written 
about women, and for the time-being believes 
them. 

How was it, Philip asked himself, that he 
had fallen into this desperate position ? He 
had laboured with all his might for others 
rather than for himself; his object was a noble 
one, and quite feasible, he was still convinced. 
Yet the social revolution he. had dreamed of 
was as far off as ever, and he suddenly found i 
that he was face to face with absolute ruin, j 
Evidently liis blunder lay in his miscalculation 
of the power of his capital. There had been 
disappointments with his fellow- workers, who, 
shrewdly counting the cost of material and the ! 
market value of the manufactured article, saw 
that the latter would barely realise enough to 
give them a fair ordinary wage in the best of 
times, to say nothing of the share of profits 
promised them. The cost of material was too 
high ; and it was natural that they should con- 
clude the cost was so fixed by arrangement with 
their chief in order to deprive them of what 
they how called their rights. 

; Philip saw the force of their argument, and 
began to inquire about the items of expenditure. 
Hitherto, he had been bo deeply occupied in 
the organisation of his scheme, that he had left 
financial matters almost entirely in Wrentham’s 
hands. Hints were given him that- the prices 
he was charged were not the prices paid for 
materials, but that a large proportion went in 
secret commissions. As soon as he began to 
look i&tp! closely, he was met by 

the astounding ~ fact, that he had reached the 
end of his capital, and had heavy liabilities 


to meet almost immediately, as well as heavy 
current expenses to provide for. How to do 
this without applying to Mr Shield, he had 
been trying for weeks to find out ; and the 
more harassed he became, the more impossible 
it appeared to work through the mess without 
assistance. 

Then had come the last humiliation: he must M 

submit to the immediate and entire overthrow ; : ‘J 

of all he had been working for, and in which f' 

he had sunk the considerable fortune placed at S 

his disposal, or he must seek the help which 1 

only a short time ago had appeared to him as I; 

an impossible necessity. He was bewildered, and r 

could not understand how it came about. It § 

should not have been so. He yielded to the j- 

necessity, however ; but determined that when ^ f 

his course became clear again, his first task I 

should be to institute a thorough investigation 
into the causes of his failure. | 

Through all this agitated survey of his position, 
how was it that the figure : of Beecliam con- 
tinually obtruded itself ? What could Wrentham 
have had in his head, when he Urged him so . 

strongly to find out from Madge ail that she 
knew of the man’s history and possible friendship 
with Mr Shield? He had not felt very keenly- 
impressed by the suggestion during Wrenthanbs 
presence; but now, in the silence and alone with 
his chagrin, he became infected with Wrenthanf's 
suspicion. It had not occurred to him until 
now that there was something most incongruous 
and altogether incomprehensible in a girl con- 
senting to accept from an acquaintance of only 
a few •weeks a confidence •which she could not 
disclose to her guardians or the man who was 
soon to he her husband. 

If Beeeham had been a younger man than 
he was, there would have been a ready and 
most bitter explanation of the mystery; but it 
was not available in the present case. And yet ; 

(so outrageously morbid had lie become that he j 
was capable of the thought !) women were such j 
strange creatures, that there was no telling who i 
might win their favour or by wliat charm it ! 
might be done, .p.VhV T t V 

Pah ! — What madness was this ? I 

He went to the front room and opened a ! 
window overlooking Gray’s Inn R.oad. The 
stillness of the chambers had become intolerable. I ’■ 

This was better ; much better. There was more 
air ; he could hear the rattle of cabs, and catch, 
glimpses of hurrying foot-passengers on the 
opposite side of the way. J 

Why should he remain indoors, to he haunted 
by these horrible phantoms of doubt and sus- 
picion? He knew they were phantoms, and yet 
he could not drive them from his brain. Sleep 
was impossible, and he was afraid, to take more 
drugs, for lie was conscious that they had already 
impaired his , power of self-control. ■ When would ■ 
the morning come? The active duties he had ; 
to discharge would relieve him. He looked at 
his watch.' .Very little- past midnight. Why, it . 

seemed as if two nights had passed . since ; 1 

Wrentham went away i ’ ■ : 

.Well,, he. would’ try Dr Joy’s specific, and 
endeavour to work or walk, off this nervous 
frenzy. First he tried the work, . . There was ' • 
mucli need that he should master the accounts . 4 .. 
and compare prices paid . with prices quoted in w - ; 
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the markets. But The figures: performed such 
strange antics before bis eyes, that after an hour 
of - vain endeavour to master their meaning, lie 
impatiently closed the book and rose no wiser, 
or rather less wise, than lie bad been before be 
sat down. 

He took himself to task. It was of the utmost 
importance that in the morning be should be 
bool and clear-beaded ; but be could not hope 
to be so mm less:, he obtained sleep. Well, lie 
would try the second remedy. 

He put on bis bat and overcoat and went 
out. It was not of any consequence to him in 
which direction be should walk, bis sole object 
being to exhaust himself by the physical exercise, 
hi order to induce healtliy sleep. To distract 
his mind from its troublous ruminations, he 
turned instinctively towards those quarters where 
he was most likcdy to encounter signs of life. 

He strode along Oxford Street and down 
Itegent Street. But he was walking in a dream. 
The lights of the lamps were dim’ in liis eyes, 
the figures which flitted by him were like 
shadows, and he could not have told whether 
:';t|ey :wefe:; ; riieii or women. The voices of those 
: whb passed lain seemed to be muffled, and lie 
scarcely distinguished any sounds. A hansom 
cab came rattling at full speed towards him : the 
horse slipped, staggered, fell. There was a com- 
motion, and although, a minute before, the street 
rSemedito be deserted, figures sprang out of the 
darkness, and there was a crowd at the. scene of 
disaster. ' 

i'll He:;.. passed on, with that insensibility to the 
fate ; of others ■ which characterises people when 
in dreamland. 'His feelings were numbed as his 
eyes ■ were dimmed. The sense of humiliation at 
the utteiv fitihire of what he had believed to be 
so certain of success produced the one pain of 
whkli he Was conscious, and which no drugs, 
or ••reason- had power to subdue. 

If the money had been his own, he could 
have borne with comparative calmness the over-- 
throw of his hopes and the ridicule of those who 
hud from the first called his project folly. 

But despite the assurances of Mr Shield and 
of Mr Shi old’s solicitors, Philip had never 
fibgap.ed.(the money otherwise than as held in 
trust; and the loss of it was as bitter as the 
destruction of the beautiful palace he had built 
- in •air." ■ ■ ' i / ■/ >;■: 

The only hit of ballast left him was the 
.■dogged> .honvicfion' that the principle which he had 
endeavoured to carry into practical effect was a 
right one, and would be: turned to good account 
bv some one more fortunate or more careful 
than he had been, 

Alb set his teeth together and marched on. 
He began to realise how strangely numbed Iris 
Sensations were, and how vague everything 
appeared to him. The rain had "ceased, and the 
tiny pools in the roadway ' glistening in the 
lamplight seemed, like great white eyes staring 
at him in pity. He passed down* the Haymarket, 
nor did he slacken his pace' until he reached 
| the Embankment. There he hal tb<l and leaned 
over the parapet He was not fatigued : the 
rapid walk scorned to have instilled new strength 
into him and had partially cleared the cobwebs 
from his brain. He was attracted by the lights 
gleaming in the dark fast-flowing river* Out 


there, were black islets of barges, and oil. the 
opposite shore the fantastic outlines of buildings, 
showing like irregular ramparts against the dull 
gray sky. He was thinking of Madge, and the 
pain she would suffer on his account, when: the 
worst was made known to her in the morning, 
perhaps, or next day. 

‘Got a copper to spare a poor cove as hasn’t 
had a crust for two days i * said a husky voice 
close to him. 

Philip started up. He was aware of the evil 
reputation of the Embankment and the character 
of the roughs who infest it after nightfall. . A 
lamp close by- showed him a miserable-looking 
wretch, ragged and hungry-eyed. Pie did seem 
to need help, poor fellow. Philip gave him a 
shilling, and was about to pass on. But a huge 
hulk -'of a fellow -stood' -in, liis way. 

‘We want som’at more nor that, guv’nor. 
Bo tip us’— — 

The man went down as if he had been shot. 
Philip was in the mood for mischief, and he had 
not forgotten his practice with the gloves. So 
the first words of the ruffian plainly intimating 
his purpose, a well-delivered blow straight from 
the shoulder finished the sentence for him. 
Philip knew that it would have been madness 
to have given the man time to attack him, 
and as it was, the other man was already 
attempting to rifle his pockets. This one be- 
longed to the sneak tribe, and finding his throat 
suddenly gripped by fingers that seemed to possess 
the strength of a vice, his hands went lip to 
loosen them. He was hurled aside:; and Philip 
hurried away with a sort of savage pleasure in 
having punished the brace of scoundrels, as well 
as disappointed them of their expected prize. 

Near Bluekiriars Bridge he met a policeman, 
to '.whom lie briefly reported the incident. The 
man listened: with stolid indifference. 

‘They are a bad lot about here, at nights, 
sir/ he said composedly ; ‘and it ain’t a place 
for decent people at this hour. 5 

The constable’s idea evidently was that decent 
people should keep out of the way of the roughs, 
not that it was Ills duty to keep the roughs 
from molesting the decent people who might 
be compelled to use the thoroughfare. 

Philip entered his dreary chambers again. 
He felt better, but still he could not sleep. , 


LONDON HOB PI TA LB A HI) 
DISPENSARIES. 

Prom the clay when Ballefe'ithi : ; feqii1badbr,- in the 
year 1123 aid., founded the hospital of St Bar- 
tholoniew, the number of hospitals, dispensaries, 
infirmaries, and other institutions for the cure 
and medical treatment of the sick poor, has gone 
on increasing, till now it stands at considerably 
over one hundred and fifty for London and 
its district alone. This is altogether exclusive 
of the workhouse infirmaries. Besides hospitals 
and dispensaries, there are included in the above 
number institutions for the supply of surgical 
instruments, &e. } either free, or at such reduced 
prices as bring them within the reach even of the 
very poor. Twelve of the London hospitals haye 
medical schools attached to them, amongst which 
is one for the education of lady-doctors* Differ- 
ences of opinion of course exist as to the medical 
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LONDON HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


woman, some no doubt regarding her as a great 
acquisition, and one of the glories of the nineteenth 
century; whilst others would speak of her as an 
institution naturally to be expected in the dark 
ages, but quite an anomaly in a civilised age. 
Which of the views may be the correct one, we 
will not pretend to say. However this may be, 
in Henrietta Street stands the medical school 
for women, which is in connection with the Loyal 
Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Load. 

The hospitals with medical schools attached 
undertake the treatment of almost every form 
of disease both surgical and medical. Still, there 
are some diseases which it is necessary should 
be treated apart in special hospitals, and the chief 
of these is ’ that terrible scourge of past times, 
smallpox. Not only smallpox but scarlet fever 
and other infectious diseases have to be excluded 
from some of the hospitals of which we are speak- 
ing, inasmuch as they are not all provided with 
wards set apart for infectious cases. To get an 
idea, however, of the great variety of work under- 
taken by the largest hospitals, it maybe well to 
glance at the various departments of medicine and 
surgery represented at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
the oldest of these London institutions. In addi- 
tion to the out-patients’ rooms, and wards devoted 
to the treatment of ordinary medical and surgical 
diseases and accidents, there are the following 
special departments : A department for skin 
diseases ; for diseases of the eye, ear, and throat ; 
an orthopcedie department ; a dental department ; 
a department for the special diseases of women; 
a maternity department ; and lastly, in the case 
of this hospital, a ward for the treatment of 
cases of infectious disease. The average number 
of in-patients is estimated at over six thousand 
annually, and the out-patients at more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand. It will readily be 
believed that the work of the physicians and sur- 
geons, both visiting and resident, connected with 
such an institution is by no means light. There 
are many other general hospitals in various parts 
of London, besides those having medical schools 
attached to them, but we cannot speak of them 
here. The. nature of their work is much the 
same as that of the others, though of course the 
extent of it is more limited. 

Coming next to the dispensaries— their name 
is legion. Almost every parish in London has one 
or more, and they are very abundant in the imme- 
diate suburbs also. Borne of these dispensaries 
are free, others are to a greater or less extent 
self-supporting. It is, we hope, needless to say 
that the public dispensaries of which we are 
speaking are not to be confounded with the 
private dispensaries set up by medical men, quite 
legitimately, fox 1 their own benefit, but which are 
not unfrequently conducted upon the lowest of 
commercial prime! pies. The public dispensaries 
of London, with their committees of management 
and staffs of physicians and surgeons—' who. in the 
case of the free dispensaries are almost invariably 
honorary — do excellent work, and are worthy of 
all, and more than all, the support which they 
obtain. Unlike the majority of hospitals; . they 
undertake the treatment of disease at the patients’ 
own homes; and by calling in the aid of the 
nursing institutions, they are able to supply not 
only medical attendance and medicine, but also 
, trained nurses. Becently, an efort has been 


made to increase the number of provident dis- 
pensaries ; and this indeed appeal's to be one of 
the best ways of meeting the difficulty of supply- 
ing. good medical treatment to the poor cheaply, 
without demanding of medical men more unpaid 
work. It has been estimated that the medical 
profession does more work without payment than 
the rest of the professions put together.* 

We will now say a few words concerning the 
special hospitals and dispensaries. And first, it 
is to be remembered that all are not of the same 
merit. Many of them may be said to be above 
praise; but some, it is to be feared, are almost 
beneath contempt. Indeed, the opinion of those 
in the medical profession best able to judge of 
the matter is, we believe, strongly opposed to 
the multiplication of special hospitals, except of 
course for those diseases which cannot be advan- 
tageously treated in the general hospitals. Enu- 
merating now the special hospitals and dispen- 
saries in their alphabetical order, first of all come 
those for the treatment of cancer, of which there 
are two. Then there are eight hospitals for chil- 
dren. A visit to the hospital in Great Ormond 
Street is calculated to make most persons enthu- 
siastic on the subject of well-managed children’s 
hospitals; and many readers will remember the 
glowing description given by Charles Dickens of 
the East London Hospital for Children, Of 
hospitals for diseases of the chest there are five. 
The physicians of the general hospitals do not, 
if they can avoid it, admit patients suffering from 
consumption. The air of a hospital in which 
wounds and diseases of almost every kind are 
being treated is ill fitted to give any good chance 
of recovery to a ease of consumption, which 
requires almost more than anything else fresh 
air and plenty of it ; and if such a patient gets 
no good, he only occupies uselessly the place of 
some one who might benefit greatly by admission. 
Oliest diseases require, too, arrangements for the 
securing of appropriate temperature, and this it 
would not be easy to do in a general liospitab 
It is well, v therefore, that there should be special 
hospitals for diseases of the chest, aud it is to: be 
regretted the number is at present quite insuf- 
ficient. Still, these chest hospitals contrive to 
treat a very large number of patients in the 
course of the year, the average being estimated 
at considerably over thirty-two thousand. 

There are six hospitals and infirmaries for the 
throat and car ; and three for diseases of the 
nervous system. Next we come to the fever 
hospitals — four in number. It is almost impos- 
sible to overrate the value of these hospitals. 
They not only tend to prevent the occurrence 
of epidemics, by removing the fever-stricken; 
from the healthy, but they also save many from 
the untimely death that might have befallen 
them in their own ill-ventilated homes, and with 
the intermittent nursing which alone they could 
have secured. And further ; even when the 
danger of death is past, the continuous care 
which can be given to patients in a ; hospital may 
restore many more to sound health, who in their- 
own homes would only have escaped death', to. 
remain for the rest of thorn' days miserable 
invalids. ■ 

. The hospitals to be next mentioned are one 
for . .fistula, and: one for diseases of the hip, Then 
there are three buildings 1 ' for the reception : of 
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cases of incurable disease ; two . hospitals for 
lunatics ; six lying-in Hospitals ; six for diseases 
of the eye ; three •• orthopedic; hospitals ; one 
specially W accidents ; six for skin diseases ; 
four for smallpox— to which the remarks made 
on the fever hospitals of course appl y ; one for 
stone ; three for women ; and four tor women and 
children. 

We have said nothing concerning the con- 
valescent hospitals. Most of them are of course 
situated in the country ; •but _ those anywhere near 
London arc largely supplied with patients from 
the metropolis. " Their value is immense, for they 
restore many patients to complete health, who, 
had they gone back to their work immediately 
after severe illness, and the bad hygienic con- 
ditions pertaining to their homes, might have 
sunk into a state of permanent ill-health. 

There are a few other hospitals which may 
hi alluded to, for, though they are not special 
as regards the diseases treated in them, yet 
they are special in other ways. Thus, there is 
the hospital at Greenwich for seamen ; the French 
hospital for all foreigners who speak the French 
language; and the German hospital ‘for. natives 
of Germany, others speaking the German language 
and English, in cases of accident ;* and lastly, 
there are a temperance hospital, a medical 
mission hospital, and one medical mission 
dispensary. 

And now it might perhaps seem that London 
has hospitals enough ; but those who have had 
some experience of the matter are not wont to say 
so. They freely admit that numbers of persons 
seek and obtain the help of hospitals who have 
from their circumstances no right to it, and these 
they would gladly see excluded ; but they cannot 
admit that even, then there would he hospital 
accommodation enough for the legitimate claim- 
ants. Nay, they may go further, and declare 
that- there; is, through the length and breadth 
of that ‘great province of houses 1 winch men 
call London, an urgent and increasing demand 
for more. An attempt to meet this demand so 
far was made a few years ago, when Pay- 
liospitals were opened in Fitzroy Square and else- 
whore (as described in this Journal for October 
13, 1880). This class of institutions might well 
be extended, as there are many patients both 
able and willing to pay for the treatment they 
require; and the still further development of 
such hospitals would greatly relieve the pres- 
sure presently felt by the*' purely charitable 
institutions. 

IN A FLASH. ■ 

When first I remember niy aunt Barbara, she 
was over forty years of age ; but she could never 
have been accounted a , handsome woman. She 
was very tall anti very angular, with a long 
thin face, the most remarkable feature of which 
Was a Roman nose of commanding proportions. 
But us she had. one of the kindest hearts in the 
world, her paucity of good looks seemed a 
matter of trilling • moment to those who had 
the privilege of knowing her well. It was at 
| my request that, some two or three years before 
her death, she wrote out the following narrative 
of an actual occurrence in her early life. I put 
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the manuscript away at the time, and did not 
come across it again till the other day. On 
looking over it once more, it seemed to me not 
unworthy of being transcribed for a wider circle 
of readers than that comprised by the writer’s 
immediate friends and acquaintances. 

You ask me to go back in memory (begins 
my aunt) to what seems to me now like a period 
of remote antiquity, when I, Barbara Waldron, 
was twenty-four years of age, and my sister 
Bessie five years younger, and endeavour to put 
down in writing the iit'tle story I told you bv 
word of mouth a few clays ago. 

You must know, then, that in those far-off 
days, my sister and I were keeping house for 
our brother John, who at that time filled the 
position of steward and land-agent to Lord 
Dorrington. The house we lived in was a 
pleasant but somewhat lonely residence, about 
half a mile from the little country town of 
Levensfield. The house suited us for several 
reasons. In the first place, the rent was low; 
in the next, a large walled garden was 

attached to it, in which Bessie and I spent 

many happy hours ; and in the third place, 
there : was a side-entrance to Dorrington Park, 
by which my brother could take a short-cut 
to the Hall whenever he had business with 
his lordship, or his lordship had business with 
him. Our household was a small one, and 
besides ourselves, comprised only Mary Gibbs, 
a middle-aged woman, and her niece, a girl of 
sixteen. John’s horse and gig were looked after 
by a young man named Reuben Gates, who 

did not, however, sleep on the premises. An 

important part of J olm’s duties was to receive 
and pay into the Levensfield bank the rents 
due from the farmers and other tenants of 
property held under Lord Dorrington. One such 
tenant was a certain Mr Shillito, a corn and 
seed merchant, who was noted for Ms eccentri- 
cities. It was only in keeping with Mr Shillito’s 
aggravating way of doing business that he should 
never pay his rent at the time other : people 
paid theirs ; that he should always pay it in 
gold and notes, instead of giving a cheque for 
the amount, as he was quite in a position to 
have done ; and that he should make a point 
of bringing it himself, instead of naming a 
time when my brother might have called upon 
him ; and finally, that he seldom arrived witli 
the money till , after banking-hours. 

We come now to a certain autumn evening. 
Kitty had just brought in the tea-tray. It was 
growing dusk, almost too dusk to see clearly 
without v The lamp ; but Bessie and I liked to 
economise the daylight as much as possible, 
especially now that the long winter nights were 
so close upon us. John had come in for a cup 
of tea. This evening, he was going to drive 
over to Nethercroft, some ten miles "away, dine 
there with some friends, and stay all night. 
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After dinner, there was to be a dance ; and I 
was not without my suspicions as to the nature 
of the attraction which was taking him so far 
from home, although he laughingly pooh-poohed 
the soft impeachment, when I challenged him 
with it. John was in the act of putting down 
his cup and saucer, when we heard a noise of 
wheels outside,, which presently came to a stand 
opposite the house. He crossed the room and 
peered through the window. 

‘It’s- old Shillito, come to pay his rent/ he 
remarked a moment later. ‘Two hours after 
banking-time, as usual. What a nuisance he 
is ! 5 lie went down-stairs ; and about ten 
minutes later we heard Mr Shillito’s trap start 
off. Presently John came back. ‘Ninety pounds, 
all in gold and notes,’ he said. ‘ I ’ve had to 
lock it up in my desk till morning/ 

I may here remark that iron safes for the 
custody of money and other valuables were by 
no means so common in those clays, especially 
in out-of-tlie-way country-places, as they appear 
to have since become. 

‘But the money will be quite safe in your 
desk, won’t it, J ohn ? ’ asked Bessie. 

‘Safe enough without a doubt, seeing that 
no one but ourselves knows of its presence 
there. Only, as a matter of business, I should 
prefer to have had it in the coffers of the hank.’ 
Presently lie added: ‘The old fellow was half- 
seas every as lie generally is ; and I have no 
doubt, with so many houses of call by the 
way, that lie will be soaked through; and 
through before he reaches home. I wonder 
whether he goes to bed sober a night in his 
liter v 

A few minutes later, John kissed us and bade 
us good-night. Bessie and. I went to the window 
to see him start ; but by this time it was nearly 
dark, lie waved bis whip at us as soon as lie 
had settled himself in his seat, then he gave 
the reins a little shake. Black Beryl’s heels 
struck fire from the stones as she sprang 
forward, the gravel scrunched beneath the 
wheels, and a moment later the shadows of 
evening had swallowed up horse and gig and 
driver. My sister and [ pulled down the blinds 
and drew the curtains and rang for Kitty to 
bring in the lamp. 

The evening passed after our usual quiet 
fashion. We worked , a little and read a little 
and played some half-dozen duets, and chatted 
between* times, till the clock pointed to half-past 
ten, at which hour we generally retired for the 
night. My last duty every evening was to go the 
round of the house and satisfy myself that all 
lights were out, that the fires were safe, and that 
all the doors and window’s were properly secured. 
When this duty had been duly accomplished 
to-night, the drawing-room lamp was extin- 
guished, and then Bessie and I took our bed 
candles’ and marched up-stairs, leaving, darkness 
and solitude behind m Mary Gibbs and Kitty 
had retired long ago. 

My sister’s room and mine adjoined each other, 
%vith a door of coinmunicatiori between, 'which 
generally stood partly open at night, for the 

windows of both 


rooms looked into the garden, which ran in a 
wide strip along that side of the house, and was 
shut in by a wall some seven or eight feet high, 
beyond which were three or four meadows, and 
then the boundary-wall of Dorrington Park. 

It was close on one o’clock— as I found out 
afterwards— when I woke suddenly from a sound 
sleep. The instant I opened my eyes the room 
was illumined by a vivid flash of lightning, 
and in all probability it was a peal of thunder 
that had broken my si limbers. Another flush 
followed after a brief interval, succeeded again 
by the deafening accompaniment. My sleep was 
effectually broken. I arose, flung a shawl over 
my shoulders, and crossing to the window, 
drew back the blind and peered out. As long 
ago as I can remember, lightning has always 
had a singular fascination for me. As a child, 
I loved to gaze upon its vivid splendours, and 
in this respect at least years have left me 
unchanged, A board creaked as I crossed the 
floor, 

‘Is that you, Barbara?’ asked my sister from 
the other room. 


‘Yes, clear, I am going, to look out for 
v minutes. Is not the lightning beautiful l ’ 


‘ Very beautiful ; only I wish it were, any- 
where rather than here,’ answered Bessie, who 
at such times was just as nervous as I was 
the reverse. 

The flashes followed each other at intervals 
of about a minute. I had witnessed three or 
four when suddenly I gave a start, and an 
exclamation broke involuntarily from my lips. 
The last flash had revealed to me the ’figures 
of two men in the act of climbing over the 
garden-wall. One of the men was a stranger 
to me ; but in the other, instantaneous as 
was the revelation, I recognised the somewhat 
peculiar face and figure of a man named Bethel, 
whom my brother had employed temporarily 
during the last week or two in the garden, our 
regular man being laid up at the lime with 
rheumatism/ There was something- in the looks 
of the man in question which had set me against 
him from the first ; but if we were all ’to be 
judged by our looks alone, what would become 
of Ls ! * For aught I know to the contrary, 
Bethel might be an honest, hard-working fellow, 
with a wife and children dependent on him ; 
but for all that, on the days he was working 
for us I carefully refrained from going into the 
garden. 

And now, here was this man, and another 
with Mm, effecting a surreptitious entry of the 
premises at one o’clock in the morning 1 Such 
a proceeding could have hut one end in view. 
Two questions at once put themselves to me. 
Firstly, were these men aware that my brother 
was from home for the night, and that, only 
three helpless women and a girl were left, in . 
the house? Secondly, : had they by some means 
become cognisant of the fact that a few hours 
previously v Mr Shillito had paid my brother a 
considerable sum of money, which must neces- 
sarily still be somewhere on tb | refuS || In 
my mind there was little doubt that both these 
facts were fully known to the men. My brother’s 
movements were as open as the day, and’ Bethel 
had doubt Ws ascertained from Reuben the groom 
|||i Ml master would p| feom home on this 
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j particular night ; while as for Mr Shiliito, every- 
j Body knew how he talked in his loud-voiced 
) way about his most private affairs when he had 
hdien more to drink than was good for him. 
At the bar of more than one tavern that evening, 
every one who might chance to he within hearing 
1 would not fail to* be informed that Mr Shiliito 
d had just paid John Waldron his half-year’s 
rent. 

These thoughts flashed througlr my mind 
almost as quickly as that flash which revealed 
so much. Breathlessly I waited for the next flash. 
It came, slmtteriug the darkness for an instant, and 
then it, too, was swallowed up. The men were 
no longer visible. Between the two flashes they 
had had time to drop on the inner side of the 
wall, where the thick clumps of evergreens which 
clothed that part of the grounds would effectually 
screen them from view. At that very moment 
they were doubtless making their way stealthily 
, ■ towards the house. What was to be done? 

Never had I realised so fully as at that moment 
how helpless a creature a woman is. Drawing 
my shawl more closely round me and putting 
on a pair of list slippers which I wore about 
the house in cold weather, I crept noiselessly 
out of the room. At the top of the stairs I 
halted and listened ; but all was silence the most 
profound. The corridor out of which the bed- 
room opened was lighted at the opposite end by 
a high narrow window which looked into the 
garden. To this window I now made my way, 
and there, with one ear pressed to the cold glass, 
I stood and listened. Presently I heard the hunt 
sound of footsteps, and then the subdued voices 
-of, two people talking to each other. Directly 
under the place where I was standing was the 
back drawing-room, which opened on the garden 
by means of a Trench-window ; and although 
this window was secured at night by shutters, 
I had an idea -that;. the security in ..question was. 
more landed than real, and was of a kind that 
would be laughed to scorn by any burglar who 
was acquainted with his business. If the men 
had made up their minds to break into the house 
—and with what other object could they he 
there?— the probability was that they would 
make the attempt by way of the French-window. 

• Even while this thought was passing through 
my mind, the voices of the men sank to a whisper, 
and. a low peculiar grating sound made itself 
heard. Evidently they had already begun to 
force the fastenings of the window. I crept back 
/. ; to my room, feeding utterly dazed and helpless. 

■A" ■ : ‘ Is that you, Barbara? 'Where have you 

been V asked my sister. - • 

Going into her room, I sat down on the side 
of the bed and told her everything in as few 
words as possible. She was of a somewhat timid 
and nervous disposition, and my news visibly 
affected her. She sat up in bed," trembling ami 
\ ' dinging to my arm. 

‘"Perhaps/ she whispered, ‘if we lock our ' bed- 
room doors and keep very quiet, they will go 
. away without coming near usd 
: : ‘ Why, you goose, it’s not us they have come 

after, but Mr Shillito’s ninety pounds/ I 
answered. . ■ V:. . 

1 ‘And there’s poor mamma’s silver tea-service 
; • , down-stairs ; I hope they won’t find that/ iaid 

Bessie* 




I hoped so too ; but there, was no judging 
how much Bethel had contrived to ascertain 
respecting us andour affairs. I went to the 
| corridor window again and listened. The noise 
| made by the men was now plainly distinguish- 
able. It seemed as if they were trying ^ to 
file or cut their way through some obstruction. 
After listening for a few moments, I went hack 
to my room and began almost mechanically to 
put on a few articles of clothing, asking myself 
again and again as I did so whether it was 
not possible to do something — though what 
that something ought to be I knew no more 
than the man in the moon.^ The nearest 
house was a quarter of a mile away ; and 
even if I could have stolen out unnoticed by 
way of the front-door, before I could have 
reached the farm and brought back help, the 
burglars would have effected their purpose and 
decamped. Our pecuniary means at that time 
were very straitened. For some time hack J ohn 
had been paying off some old family debts; and 
the loss of the ninety pounds — which, as a 
matter of course, he would feel bound, to make 
good — would be a great blow to him. If . I could 
only have got at the money, and have hidden it 
where the burglars would * not be likely to find 
it, I felt that I should have accomplished some- 
thing. But the bag was locked up in John’s 
strong mahogany desk, and was as utterly beyond 
my reach as if it had been in the coffers of the 
Bank of England, while yet it could hardly have 
been placed more conveniently ready to the hands 
of the thieves. To them the strong mahogany 
desk would seem a trifling obstacle indeed. 

All this time, metaphorically speaking, I Was 
wringing my hands, knowing full well how 
precious were the fast-fleeting moments, but only 
1 eelin g my helplessness the more, the more I 
strove to discern some loophole of escape. Oh, 
tlie wretchedness of such a feeling ! I hope never 
to experience it again in the same degree as I 
experienced it that night. 

The lightning, if not quite so vivid as it had 
been a little while previously, still came in as 
frequent flashes, and by its light my sister and 
I made a hurried toilet Our house: stood a 
little way back from the high-road^ from which- 
it was divided by a tiny lawn and a low screen 
of evergreens. Once or twice in the course of 
the night one of the mounted constabulary would 
ride slowly past as he went his rounds ; but I 
was without any. knowledge as to the particular 
time when he might be expected* or whether, in 
fact, the time at which he might he looked for 
at any specified point did not vary from night 
to night. Still, there was just a possibility that 
he might put in an appearance at any moment ; 
so I stationed Bessie at the window to keep a 
lookout for him, and be in readiness to raise 
an alarm the moment she heard the tramp of 
Ins horse’s hoofs. For once in a way the light- 
ning yms something to be thankful for ; each 
flash lighted up the high-road for a considerable 
distance on both sides of the house. 

When this was done, it seemed as if everything 
possible had been done ; and yet it was next to 
nothing. With both hands pressed to my eyes, 
I, stood thinking as I seemed ; never to have 
thouglit before. Then it was that— as sudden, 
swift, and startling as one of those flashes which 
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were momently illumining the outer world — an 
idea shot through my brain, which for an 
instant or two seemed to cause my heart to stand 
still. And yet at the first blush it was an idea 
that had about it something so preposterous, so 
ludicrous, even, that had the need been at all 
less imminent, I should have discarded it at once 
as little better than the inspiration of a mad . 
woman. But preposterous as the idea might 
seem, for the life of me I could think of no other, 
and every minute now was invaluable. There 
was no time for hesitation. I must discard it 
or adopt it, and that without a moment’s delay. 

4 1 will try it ; it can but fail,’ I said to myself 
with an inward groan. 

On the toilet-table was a jar of white tooth- 
powder, which had been replenished the previous 
day. I shook out a quantity of this powder, 
shut my eyes, and proceeded to rub it thickly 
over my face, arms, and hands. That done, I 
drew the white coverlet off the bed, and draped 
myself with it loosely from head to foot ; then I 
unbound my hair, which in those days was ebon 
black and reached below my waist, and shook 
it round my face and over my shoulders in 4 most 
admired disorder.’ I was now ready for the 
role I had made up my mind to enact. 

Bessie has told me since that she thought 1 
had taken leave of my senses. Just at the 
moment my toilet was completed, and as I 
turned and advanced towards her, another long, 
quivering Hash lighted up the room. A low 
shriek burst involuntarily from my sister’s lips, 
and she shrank away from me as though I were 
something altogether uncanny. 

4 0 Barbara, dear, what is the matter 1 ’ she 
cried. 4 Why do you frighten me so ? 5 

4 It is not you I want to frighten, but the men 
down-stairs,’ I replied. Then, in a few hurried 
words, I told her my plan. 

She would have tried to dissuade me ; but there 
was no time to listen. Leaving her there .watch- 
ing by the window, ready to raise an alarm in 
case the mounted constable should pass on his 
round, 1 stole swiftly and noiselessly down the 
carpeted staircase, and only paused when I 
reached the corridor below. X could hear a 
subdued murmur of voices, and a moment later 
X was; startled by a jioise of tailing glass. The 
burglars had succeeded in effecting an entrance. 
They and I were separated only by the drawing- 
room door, which, although locked, was an 
obstacle that very few minutes would suffice to 
overcome. With an indrawing of my breath I 
sped quickly past the door along the length of 
the corridor until I reached the opposite end, 
where there were two more doors, one of them 
being that of my . brother’s office, which also was 
locked, and from the lock of which I now with- 
drew the key. I have omitted to state that the 
window of John’s office was secured by two stout : 
bars, which was probably one reason why the 
thieves had chosen to effect an entrance at a 
point more readily adapted for their purpose. 
The second door at the end of the corridor 
shut off a short passage leading to the kitchen. 
This door I succeeded in opening without noise.. 
X had , decided to take nay stand a little way on 
the inner side of it, and there await the course - 
of events. By this time the men were busily 
at work forcing the lock of the drawing-room 


door. A thin thread of - light' which shone from 
under showed that although the lightning was 
still as frequent as before, they did not find it 
sufficient for their purpose. 

Scarcely breathing, I waited. 1 was too excited, 
too wrought up, the tension of my nerves was 
too extreme, to allow of any personal tear. It 
was all terribly real, yet with a strange, vague 
sense of unreality underlying it, I felt as if I 
should not have been surprised had I woke up 
and found the whole affair resolve itself into a 
dream ; while yet fully assured in my mind that 
it was nothing of the kind. Suddenly the noise 
at tlie door ceased ; the lock had been forced. 
The thread of light disappeared; for a few mo- 
ments all was silence the most profound. Then 
a faint creaking, which at any other time would 
have been inaudible, told me that the drawing- 
room door was being opened and that the crucial 
moment had come. I pressed one hand over ray 
heart, and for a few brief seconds an almost 
overpowering longing seized me to get Lark to 
my room at any cost and lock myself within. 
But it was too late ; by this time the men were 
in the corridor. I knew it, although I could not 
see them, 

4 Where’s the door we wantl* I heard one 
Whisper to the other. 

4 On the right — the first door we come tod 

As they advanced a step, I did the same, 

4 What noise was that?’ asked one of them 
quickly. 

4 Don’t he a fool. There was no noise,’ 

4 1 tell you there was.-— Where’s the glim?’ i 

But the lightning was quicker than the bull’s- ■ 
eye. It came, smiting the darkness, and flooding 
the corridor with the blinding intensity of its 
glare. Then I saw the men, and the men saw 
me, but darkness had hidden us from each 
other again before they had time to make sure 
that their eyes had not deceived them. 

One of them gave a gasp and whispered to his 
mate : 4 Whafc was that tall, white Xhing at the : 
end of the passage? Seemed tome like a ghost.’ 

( Ghost be dashed ! There ain’t no such 
things.-— Here ’s the glim. We’ll soon see what 
it is.’ As he spoke, the light; of his bull’s-eye 
lantern was turned full upon iue. 

I advanced a couple of paces,, and the men 
fell back in speechless surprise and terror. I 
have often tried since to picture to myself the 
appearance I must have presented when seen 
at such a moment and by that uncertain light, 
with my ghastly, death-like face, my dilated 
eyes, my black, snake-like locks, my tall figure 
all in white, and with one extended arm and 
finger pointed direct at the men. I cannot, 
wonder at their fright. 

At this juncture came ^ another flash, and ,a ter- : : 
rible peal of thunder startled the air and shook 
the house. At the very instant, impelled thereto 
by something within me that I was powerless to 
control, I burst into a wild peal of maniacal, blood- 
curdling laughter. One step nearer I advanced ;[ . 
but that was enough. With a loud yell of terror, 
the men turned and fled by the way they had 
come. I heard a crash of shattered glass ; and 
after that, I remember . nothing more, till I 
came to mj senses, to find - Bessie supporting my 
head; on her lap and pressing her smelling-salts 
to my nose. . ; VV 'V 
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But John’s ninety pounds were saved, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that Bethel the 
ex-gardener was never seen in those parts 
agaim k 


BP ID ER~S ILK. 


It may not be inopportune to recall to the 
minds of our readers a somewhat neglected silk- 
'''source,: which may perhaps at some fixture period 
form a profitable commercial undertaking. It is 
unnecessary to expatiate upon the beauty of the 
gossamer spun by the Araneco diaderaa, or common 
Garden spider, as the fairy-like tracery must be 
familiar to every one who* has wandered through 
the woods in autumn, when the gauzy films 
festooned between and over the hushes were 
rendered prominent through saturation with dew 
or a sprinkling of hoar-frost. The thread pro- 
duced by this little creature is estimated to be 
many times finer than the most attenuated fila- 
ment of the well-known silkworm of Europe, the 
Ihmhyx mori; consequently, as may be imagined, 
the difficulty of obtaining such silk is so great 
that, except for land-surveying purposes, the 
web of spiders as a -class lias not been perma- 
nently utilised. For the latter object, the plan 
adopted by our surveying instrument makers* 
in order to secure small supplies of spider’s 
line, is remarkably simple, and affords an illus- 
tration of how closely instinct in the lower 
creation sometimes approaches reasoning intelli- 
gence in the higher. . Having caught the selected 
spider, it is immediately tossed backwards and 
forwards from hand to hand of the operator, 
until the impulse of self-preservation induces the 
omission of its thread. Meanwhile, a wire, bent 
double like a hairpin — the distance between 
the prongs being slightly / greater than the : dia- 
meter of the telescope to be fitted — is at hand to 
receive the silk. As soon as the filament appears, 
the end is attached to the wire and the spider 
dropped, when it immediately emits its thread 
with great rapidity, in the hope of reaching the 
ground and escaping. This is frustrated by a 
dexterous revolution of the extemporised reel, 
which winds up the line as fast as it is pro- 
duced, until the spider’s store of silk is exhausted. 
It is then allowed its liberty; and a touch of 
gum on each prong secures the silk iri con- 
venient lengths for future use. 

Rather more than fifty years ago, it seemed as 
if a new and important trade was about to be 
inaugimated by : the rearing of spidei's for their 
silk, which the Society of Arts marked with their 
approval by Awarding, a medal to a , Mr Rolt 
for his success jn obtaining an appreciable quan- 
tity from the Garden spider. This gentleman 
accomplished “his purpose by connecting a reel 
with a steam-engine, setting it revolving at the 
rate of one hundred and fifty feet per minute ; 
when, after two hours’ patience, he wound off 
eighteen, thousand feet of beautiful white line of 
a metallic lustre from twenty-four spiders. Sub- 


diameter, so that a single pound-weight was 
estimated to be sufficient to encircle the globe. 
Although this gentleman appears not to have 
pushed" his interesting experiments much further, 
a Frenchman of Languedoc afterwards estab- 
lished a factory for producing and weaving 
spider-silk into articles of utility. He manu- 
factured gloves and stockings which were much 
admired ; but the difficulty of rearing n suffi- 
ciently numerous family of spinners within a 
reasonable space, on account of their extreme 
pugnacity, soon interfered with this budding 
industry, and led to its abandonment . No 
difficulty was experienced by M. Reaumur in col- 
lecting some five thousand spiders and immuring 
them in fifty separate cells ; but unfortunately, 
on one occasion there occurred a scarcity of 
flies ; a food-panic ensued, and the hungry ^ and 
infuriated prisoners, escaping during the night, 
fell upon one another with such deadly fero- 
city, that when the anxious proprietor paid his 
usual morning visit, only a few gorged and 
bloated specimens survived. It seemed, indeed, 
so vain to expect European spiders to exist 
peacefully within sight and reach of each other 
without their usual employment conducted after 
their own fashion, that the hope of rendering 
them useful for commercial purposes gradually 
died away, and has for many years been almost 
wholly relinquished. 

Certain species of foreign spiders, however, 
when examined with a view to their silk, offer a 
field of very considerable encouragement. In 
the island of Ceylon there is one described by 
Sir Samuel Baker as being two inches long, with 
a large yellow spot upon its back, which spins a 
beautiful yellow web two and a halt’ feet in 
diameter, so strong that an ordinary walking-stick 
thrown in is entangled, and retained among the 
meshes. As might be expected, the filament, 
which is said to exhibit a more silky appearance 
than common spider’s web, is easily wound by 
hand on a card, without any special care being 
exercised in the operation. A spider of even 
more formidable dimensions is alluded to in the 
fascinating work, The Gardens of the Sun, by Mr 
F. WV Burbidge. It is a large, black, yellow- 
spotted creature, measuring six or eight inches 
across its extended legs, and it spins a web 
strained on lines as stout as fine sewing-cotton. 

The prince of the species, however, seems to be 
the Aranea mmulata of Brazil, vouched for by 
Dr Walsh as having been seen and examined by 
him during his travels in that country. In this 
huge, ungainly, yet harmless and domesticated 
creature, we evidently possess a treasure of a silk- 
spinner, with which the lion-nervous and prac- 
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tical among our colonial ladies, situated in .mode- 


sequent examination proved this thread to be 


only the thirty-thousandth part of an inch 


* In theodolites and othei* similar instruments for 
liking observations, linos of spider-silk cross tho centre 
oi the glass at right angles for certain purposes of 


rately warm localities like Northern New Zealand, 
Queensland, and the Cape of Good Hope, might 
spend many a profitable hour when they became 
mutually acquainted. It is not only free from 
the vices of the European spider in not devouring 
its kind, but it actually exists in little harmonious 
communities of over oiie hundred individuals of 


different ages and sizes occupying the same web, 
id spide 


Like the last-mentioned spider, this one' is of 
similar colossal dimensions, and it spins a beauti- 
ful yellow network ten or twelve feet in diameter 


quite as strong as the silk of commerce. Regard- 
ing the toughness of this filament, thq ' doctor 
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says : ‘In passing through an opening between 
some trees, I felt my head entangled in some 
obstruction, and on withdrawing It, .my light 
straw-hat remained behind. When I looked up, 
I saw it suspended in the air, entangled in the 
meshes of an immense cobweb, which was drawn 
like a veil of thick gauze across the opening, and 
was expanded from branch to branch of the 
opposite trees as large as a sheet, ten or twelve 
feet in diameter. 3 Another traveller, Lieutenant 
Herndon of the United States navy, confirms Dr 
Walsh's account of this enormous spider, with 
the addition that he saw a single web which 
nearly covered a lemon tree ; and lie estimated its 
diameter at ten yards ! 

Probably the latest addition to our know- 
ledge of spider-silk has recently come from the 
Paris ‘ Ecole pratique d’ Acclimation/ a member 
of which has discovered an African species which 
spins a strong yellow web, so like the product of 
tile silkworm as to he scarcely distinguishable 
from it. So promising a material as a fibre of 
commerce does this seem to be, that, after close 
investigation, a syndicate of Lyons sillc-merchants 
has reported in- its favour; the more so as there 
is said to be no difficulty in acclimatising the 
spider in France. 

In those gigantic spiders there is evidently the 
nucleus of an important industry of the future, 
which colonists might perhaps easily ingraft upon 
their ordinary sericultural or other occupations. 
If the period has scarcely yet arrived for the 
profitable utilisation of ordinary spider’s web, 
surely something might be evolved from the less 
attenuated filaments just alluded to, which are 
strong enough to whisk a man’s hat from his 
head and retain his walking-stick dangling in the 
air. There are doubtless difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, such as the feeling of repulsion, or 
even disgust, at being brought into proximity 
with monstrous spiders like Dr Walsh’s pets ; but 
as this species, unlike the Lycom tarantula and 
other poisonous and dreaded kinds, is harmless to 
human beings, and as their silk would evidently 
become a valuable Edition to the resources of 
the loom as well as the boudoir, any such feel- 
ings and other obstacles would probably soon be 
overcome. The French— always, in the van in 
such matters, notwithstanding their comparatively 
limited colonial opportunities— are not likely to 
allow this curious and interesting occupation to 
go begging for want of experiment and patience. 
But Britain — with her numerous dependencies 
and myriads of active, scheming, inventive brains 
scattered all over the globe — occupies a pecu- 
liarly favourable position to test and localise 
; such an. industry. 


THIEVE SAN D T II I E V ING. 

The days when Border moss-troopers y made a 
raid on the well-stocked farmyards of Northum- 
berland, or when Highland caterans swooped 
down from Bob Boy’s country to levy^ ‘ blackmail ’ 
or Hoom a faiild 3 in the Lennox or in the Garse 
of Stirling, and departed, leaving burning byres 
or weeping widows behind, are for ever gone. 
Gone, too, are those later days when bold high- 
waymen of the Dick Turpin type— all ^ well 
mounted and. equipped* if we are to. credit the 
legends that have come down to us— stopped 


the mailcoach or the travelling postchaise, and 
made the terrified passengers hand over their 
valuables. The traveller of to-day, whether 
cyclist or pedestrian, may roam from John o’ 
Groat’s to Land’s End without interrupt idii fi , orh 
highwayman or footpad. The thieving profes- 
sion has changed its character ; and as now 
unfolded in courts of justice, it appears vulgar, 
prosaic, and mean. Indeed, we are doubtful if 
it was not always so. The pen of the novelist 
has thrown a glamour of romance around that 
as well as other features of former times, which 
we love to react about, but should not care to 
experience. But while this is so, the study of 
thieves as a class is far from being uninteresting. 
It has been our lot to see much of ilium and 
to learn more, from sources whose reliability is 
unquestionable. 

There are many grades of intellect and ability 
among these Lshnuieliies — from the low type of 
thief that lies in wait in our large towns for 
children going messages, and, beguiling them into 
a dark close, strips them of clothing and money — > 
to the well-dressed, well-bred man of the world, 
who floats a swindling Company, has his office in 
a good locality, moves for a time in the best 
circles, and then decamps, carrying with him 
the capital of the elderly annuitant, or the hard- 
earned savings of the struggling tradesman. To 
her shame be it said, the child- stripper is gene- 
rally a woman. Far more to his shame, the 
high-class swindler is generally a well-educated 
man, who occupies a good position in society, 
and has often only his own folly to blame 
for his having fallen to be a needy adventurer. 
They differ in degree, but not in kind ; and 
though the law may call tlieir offences by dif- 
ferent names, the essence of the crime is the 
same in both cases. 

It is sad to see mere children, charged with 
daring acts of pocket-picking or purse-snatching, 
brought before a court ; but such is often their 
only chance of salvation Irony a life of dime. 
Smutty-faced, ragged little urchins many of them 
are, dressed in clothes and shoes a . world too 
big for them ; and yet, when, the dirt is washed 
from their laces, there is the glance of keen 
intelligence, and often comely features, under- 
neath. Brought up in the murky closes That 
yet occupy the older parts of most of our cities, 
surrounded by influences such as maybe inhaled 
from drunken, swearing men, and tawdry, coarse, 
and unkempt women, how could they grow up 
other tlian they do 2 Perchance they are reared 
in low lodging-houses, where a clever theft or 
an artful dodge is extolled as worthy of the 
highest admiration, or where some .old hand is 
assiduous in giving them training lessons in 
crime. Industrial and Reformatory Schools are 
worthy of all support, checking ns they do the 
career of these young prodigals while yet there is 
some hope. Apart altogether from considerations 
of a higher nature, it is surely to the interest of. 
the public that children should be trained into 
useful wealth-producing members of the com- 
munity, instead of • growing up to : prey upon 
society when out of prison, and burden the rate- 
payers when 'in. /. 

A large number of thieves are merely skir- 
mishers or auxiliaries, as it were, on the Hanks 
of the regular army. These auxiliaries clo not 
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live wholly by crime, but have some ostensible 
occupation Vlnch they follow. At the same time, 
they never lose a good opportunity of stealing. 
In all large towns, the cinder-gatherer may be 
seen. Late at night and early in the morning 
she goes through the streets and lanes, probing 
with" a long Knife the depths and shallows of 
every dtist-lieap, and reseuing therefrom ^ every 
scrap that will sell. Papers, rags, bones, cinders, 
and old boots are transferred with marvellous 
celerity into the depths of the capacious bag 
which she carries. Should a stray door-mat be 
lying handy, or an. unsecured back-door give 
access to a green where clothes lie bleaching, 
her ideas of racuni and tuim become straightway 
rather hazy, and the chances are that a theft is 
reported next morning, A large number of thefts 
of umbrellas and greatcoats from lobbies are the 
work of pedlars, beggars, or old-clothesmen, who 
loaf arouuil and watch their chance. A smart 
£ professional 5 of our acquaintance, who is at 
present in penal servitude, was an adept at 
stealing greatcoats. He had a piece of wire wi fch 
a sort of hook on one end, with which he could 
snatch them from lobby-pegs without making 
his own appearance. Each * professional - lias his 
own particular style of thieving in which he has 
graduated. These soon become known to the 
detectives, who, on learning the modus operand, i 
of a the It, are often able to pounce on the 
person wanted, even when no description can be 
supplied. 

One class of theft was very prevalent in 
Glasgow and neighbourhood some time ago. A 
man dressed like a tradesman called at a number 
of houses where the owners happened to be absent. 

■ course. the operator satisfied himself on that 
point first.) He represented that he had been 
sent by some well-known firm of upholsterers to 
measure a room for a new carpet, or by a joiner 
to repair 1 the windows. In various instances, 
he got into houses, and generally found an oppor- 
tunity to steal. Another- thief well known in 
Uuniieo does the ‘ pigeon ' trick. His method 
is to look out for an open window, ring the 
bell, and say that a pigeon has just flown away 
from him on the street and fluttered in at the 
window, ; Would they kindly search for it, or 
; ? p,ei-rtpi diim to do so t Once in, ten to one but 
the clever thief manages to commit a theft before 
• he/goes put : hnneiitihg the, loss of his bird, which, 

; of course, cannot be found. 

A decrepit: youth used to go about tlie city 
in which the writer lives. This lad's legs were 
.wdcss, so ho had flat boards fastened with straps 
below his knees j and, assisted by short crutcliesy 
he crept along the pavement. He was a dexterous 
thief. If a lady stopped to look in at a shop- 
window, he could just reach her handbag or 
pocket,* and if she was unwary, she was minus 
her .purse in a few seconds, while the insignificant 
appearance of the thief disarmed suspicion. 

Thieves sometimes quarrel in their cups, and 
if a detective happens to meet them before the 
heat of auger has passed off, spite fulness often 
induces them to give him valuable information. 
Criminals are almost always prodigal m spending 
their ill-gotten gains, and the old proverb, * Lightly 
eome, lightly go, J seems specially applicable to 
them. I If in funds, they share freely with their 
needy brethren, probably with an eye" to receiving 


similar help when out at the knees and elbows 
themselves. 

Stolen property is often stowed away m very 
curious hiding-places. A lame man was con- 
victed at Leeds assizes last year of passing base, 
coin. When apprehended, it was found lie had 
a receptacle in Ids wooden leg, in which a con- 
siderable stock of the bad money was cunningly 
secreted. We have sometimes seen a considerable 
pile of coins unearthed from the voluminous 
folds of a ragged coat, trousers, or vest. Bank- 
notes, for obvious reasons, are capable of being 
stowed away in little space; and thieves often 
hide them in the cracked joints of a dilapidated 
old table, chair, or bed. Underneath a picture, 
or between the portrait and the back, appears 
to be a favourite place of concealment. Articles 
are often ‘planked- in the chimney behind the 
grate ; and a watch has even been tossed into a 
glowing coal-fire, when pursuit was close, although 
in at least ouo instance the latter device was 
unavailing. Two detectives were once searching 
the house of a well-known thief for some stolen 
jewellery. The scent was keen, and the examina- 
tion searching. High and low they rummaged, 
but 'without success. From the air of the thief,; 
the officers were satisfied the stolen property was 
concealed in or about the room. One of them 
observed that the interest of the 4 suspect j got 
always most intense as they approached the 
window. Taking this as his cue, the officer 
narrowly examined the shutters, and even tore 
off the. straps that kept in the w indow-sashes ; 
but without result. Suddenly, a thought struck 
him, and lifting the lower sash, he scanned 
the : outside of the wall closely. About three or 
four feet below the window-sill lie saw a stone 
in the Wall that appeared to be loose. Calling 
bis comrade to hold him by the legs, he reached 
down, pulled out a small square stone, thrust 
in his hand, and found a nice little 4 hide , 5 con- 
taining not only the articles he was in search of, 
but also other stolen property sufficient- to con- 
nect the thief with, several ‘jobs/ and to procure 
him a long term of quiet contemplation. 

A smart female thief once very nearly out- 
witted an officer by wrapping a crumpled and 
dirty five-pound note round a candle, and stuffing 
it into a candlestick, which she then obligingly 
banded to him. He searched a considerable. tiitie- 
before discovering that he had the object of Ms 
search in his hand. Another detective, after in 
vain searching a house lor some trussed poultry 
that had been stolen, cast one parting- glance 
around, wbeiy liis eye chanced to alight - on a 
cradle iii which a woman was vainly trying to 
hush a squalling baby, A thought struck him. 
He asked her to lift, the child. The woman 
made some ^ excuse, but the officer insisted, and 
was immediately rewarded by finding a couple 
of the stolen fowls. 

A slight clue, sometimes discovered by the 
merest accident, often helps to unravel not only 
one,' but a whole series of thefts. A peculiar 
button, a footmark, or a portion : of dress, will , 
spring a mine under the feet of a rascal who 
thought lie was off scot-free. Of late years, thefts 
of money by young clerks or salesmen from their 
employers have become increasingly common. 
There are several causes for this. Beyond doubt : 
the tastes and habits of the young men of 
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to-day are more expensive than those of their 
lathers. With small means, or no means at all, 
they dress up as { mashers,’ and smoke choice 
cigars, attend theatres, concerts, halls, and race- 
meetings. If often indulged in, these are rather 
expensive luxuries ; and as the supply of youths 
anxious Tor genteel employment is always in 
excess of the demand, the salaries given axe in 
many cases low. Then .'tons are sometimes very 
lax in the oversight of young men who have 
large sums of money daily passing through their 
hands. It seems so easy to take the loan of a 
small sum, which, of course, is to be put back 
again. After the first false step, the descent is 
rapid ; and many a young man fills a felon’s 
cell, or has to fly the country, under circum- 
stances due to his master’s carelessness as well as 
his own folly. 

The plea of kleptomania is now put forward 
in defence of thieves much softener than it used 
to be. Of course there are some cases in which 
kleptomania is indisputable, as, for instance, when 
we hear of a nobleman having -to be watched by 
his valet to prevent him from pocketing his own 
silver spoons. We know a respectable bookseller 
who had for a considerable time, at intervals, 
been missing books from his shop. He was satis- 
fied some of his customers were helping them- 
selves, but he could not say which. At last his 
suspicions rested on a reverend gentleman of great 
abili ties, but rather eccentric character. w He 
Watched him narrowly, and one day caught him j 
in the act of surreptitiously carrying off a'volume. | 
The divine tried to explain it away; but the] 
bookseller, after listening, gravely, called a cab, 
and insisted on accompanying him home and 
examining his library. He hinted that otherwise 
lie would be under the painful necessity of calling 
in the police. The clergyman made no further 
objection. They went to Ms house ; and the 
bookseller brought back a number of valuable 
books, some of which he had not before missed, 
and said no more about the matter. The thief 
was a wealthy man, and had a large library ; but 
' he was a bibliomaniac. 

Some thefts, however, are of a different char- 
acter, and in these the plea of kleptomania, like 
that of insanity in eases of murder, is sometimes 
pushed rather "far. Without attempting to argue 
the matter on scientific principles, it seems rather 
strange that kleptomania appears only to affect 
those who are rich enough to pay an able advo- 
cate, and that the morbid desire to steal some- 
thing — instead of moving them to carry it off 
openly — appears to be accompanied by an equally 
morbid desire to secrete, the article stolen. ‘ 

We shall conclude this paper by one or two 
in dances which show that thieving bus kho its 
comic side. 

A fire was raging fiercely in a grocery store, 
and the owner, accompanied by an active "staff of 
assistants, was trying to rescue some of the goods 
by removing them to one side. Immense cheeses 
and hams were lying about in tempting pro-, 
fusion, A keen-eyed thief had just secured a 
largo Gouda, and was marching off with it, when 
he found himself face to lace with a policeman. 
The rogue grasped the situation instantly. { Here, 
policeman V cried he, planting the cheese in XT 
arms before that officer knew what, he was about ; 

‘ you had better take charge of that, or somebody ’ll 


be carrying it off ; 5 and in an instant the nimble 
rascal disappeared in the crowd. 

One morning, a merchant who had come by 
rail from his country residence was lmrrying 
along the street to his conn ting-house in a pour- 
ing rain. He had forgotten his umbrella ; but | 
spying, as he thought, a Mend with a large one i 
a little before him, he hastened up, and seizing ] 
the handle of the umbrella, jocularly observed ! j 
£ Hillo l is this mine you’ve got E He had just 
had time to observe that the man was a complete j 
stranger to him, and was about to apologise ill I 
some embarrassment, when the unknown saved j 
him the trouble, by saying coolly : 1 Oh, it VJ 
vours, is it? Pardon me ; I did ■not' know. 3 - And 
he hurried off, leaving the astonished merchant j 
in full possession. . j 

About two years ago, a constable : in a business I 
part of London found a horse and van, about 
midnight, standing at the door of a grocer’s shop. 
He approached, and saw several .men in aprons, 
apparently carrying chests of tea into the shop. 
He marking that they were late at work, cue 
of the men replied : £ 0 yes -; we he preparing 
for Christmas ; 5 • and the constable, thinking all 
was right, walked on. Next morning it was 
found the shop had been entered by .thieves, ' 
who had carried off what they evidently took 
to be twenty-two half-chests of tea, most of 
which had been standing in the shop-window, j 
The rogues had gone leisurely to work, and 
being caught by the constable, had employed 
themselves in carrying in some of the boxes, till 
he should pass. The reader may judge the 
surprise and disgust off the thieves, ■when they 
found that only one of the chests contained tea, 
and a second tea-dust, the remaining twenty boxes 
being merely £ dummies’ filled with sawdust, with 
a sprinkling of tea on the top ! 

Nothing tends moi-u to root out and lessen 
the number, of nests of thieves than the exercise, 
of the power vested in corporations to pull down 
old houses, which, densely populated with the 
poorer classes, become, at last the abodes of filth, 
disease, and crime. The .former inmates cannot 
stand the new sanitary and social atmosphere 
introduced by wider streets anil purer air. They 
gradually betake thexuselves to other and rum 
honest inodes of euigh yruenf, or seek few Trash 
woods and pastures new’ On the other hand, the 
exercise of a little prudence and common-sense 
by the general public would prevent an oppor- 
tunity being given for the commission of a. large, 
number of petty but often very annoying thefts. 

ST JOHN’S GATE. 

A shout distance from the very heart of London, 
stands — for it 1ms not yet been swept away by 
the builder’s hand-one of the finest remaining 
relics of the. ancient city. It is a heavy f citified 
gate, built of large blocks of freestone, and fiimked 
by bastions. It has a fine groined Norman arch ; 
and though it is now old and decayed, it is still 
strong, and shows ns what its strength and 
stability have been in days gone by. It was 
built by, and belonged to, at one. time, that famous 
order of chivalry, * The Knights. Hospitallers, 3 or 
£ Knights of St John of Jerusalem, the great rivals 
< £ the rewiplars, and who did such good servi e 
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in tlie Holy Land in the time of tlie crusades ; 
and when Palestine was hopelessly lost, kept tip 

their incessant war against the Infidel in Rhodes, 

and when driven from that island by the Turks 
— in Malta.: . . ■■■ ■ .. .. 

’This' order had at one time many religious 
houses scattered over Europe j and their London 
priory, that of St John of Clerkemvell, has quite 
a history of its own to tell. It was founded in 
the year 1100 by a devout baron named Jordan 
Briset, this being the time that the first crusade, 
led by Godfrey of Bouillon, was going on. For 
a considerable time after this, we know little, oi 
the priory, save that the knights were growing 
in riches and arrogance, and thus were making 
themselves obnoxious to the people, although 
some of the old chroniclers tell us that { they 
tended the sick and the needy. 5 In fact, they 
| got to be so disliked by the common people, that 
v in the riots which took place in the reign of 
| Richard II. — in which Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, 
j and John Ball took so prominent a part, the last- 
1 jiaiiied being a clergyman, who, in his harangues 
! to the multitude, took for liis text the rhyme, 

I When Adam delved and Eve span, 

“Who was then a gentleman? 

and made the people think that all tlie property 
of the rich was really theirs — the rebels made the 
Priory of St John a special mark of their fury, 
and after destroying ' houses and much property 
belonging to the knights, they attacked the place 
itself and burnt it to the ground ; and capturing 
the prior soon after, they executed him upon 
the spot. 

: For mally years after, the knights were engaged 
| in building 'a new priory but the work went 
I slowly on, owing to the troubled state of the 
I order at what was then their great stronghold, 
| Rhodes, and the large numbers of men and sums 
j of money required there to assist in keeping back 
j the conquering Turks, who were, fighting with 
■ great zeal under the victorious Sultan Solyman. 

I Gradual]} 7 , a fine church, whose bell is related 
j to have had an exceedingly fine tone, was added 
i to the priory ; and soon after the church was 
i finished, Thomas Dockwra, who was then prior, 
j built the gate; this being . in or about the year 
Ib04, in the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIL, the first of the famous dynasty of Tudor 
; sovereigns- ~ . ■ 

kkbbut the year 1540, Henry VIII. suppressed 
all. the 'larger-' : pibiiasferies.':ancl ..private / 'Religious 
houses; in England, ^ and the venerable priory fell 
with the others. This was a severe blow to the 
prosperity of the order, and is said to have broken 
the heart of the valiant old Lisle Adam, the 
grandmaster, who held Rhodes till he could hold 
it no longer; and then, obtaining honourable terms 
from tlie Bulfcan Roly man, removed to the island 
' Avliere; {the: knights, continued to be a 

: powerful enemy to the Turks until 1798; when, 
* through the treachery of the Maltese, and the 
:i ' cowardice of D’Hompesch the grandmaster, the 
island was surrendered to the French ; 5 and soon 
after this, most of the property still belonging 
to the order in many parts of Europe was con- 
fiscated by the various, governments. Since then, 
’ the order, which had been gradually degenerating, 
has not had any political importance. 

, The priory, however, was not destroyed, like 


most of its kindred buildings, at the Reformation, 
for even the bluff, matter-of-fact King. .Henry bad 
some respect for the venerable old building ; and 
so, instead of destroying it, we are told that he 
used it for a military storehouse. In Edward 
VL 5 s reign, however, a more ruthless and sweeping 
hand came to deal with it. ^ The proud and 
ambitious Seymour, Duke of Somerset, at that 
time Lord Protector, had no kindly feeling for 
such places ; and the church and all the rest of 
the priory, with the exception of the gate, were 
blown up with gunpowder. The large blocks of 
stone were used to build Somerset’s palace in tlie 
Strand in 1549. It remained till the year .1 776, 
when it gave place to the present one, a building 
erected after the Palladium style, from the designs 
of Sir William Chambers. 

We hear nothing more of the gate till the reign 
of James I., when that monarch bestowed the 
building on Sir Roger Wilbraham, who lived 
there for many years. Long after this, Cave the 
printer rented the old gate for a small sum, and 
here was first printed and published the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. This was one of the first places 
to which " Dr J ohnson, then poor, and almost 
unknown, came, when lie settled in the great city. 
Here he made his first literary efforts by helping 
Cave in his publication. Here also Garrick the 
actor first played, some of Cave’s interested work- 
men taking the other parts of the pieces. 

The old gate is now turned into a tavern, called 
Old Jerusalem Tavern , and inside may still be seen 
some interesting relics of the former days of the 
gate, when it was the chief entrance ft) the priory 
of one of the most powerful religious ; bodies in 
Europe. 'Who can look upon such a relic without 
being reminded of the great spirit of chivalry, 
that "strange compound of barbarity and courtesy ; 
of the crusades, and the great changes which have 
taken place since the time of the prosperous days 
of the old priory 1 and we cannot but feel thankful 
that we live in a happier, less troubled, -.aiid more 
enlightened age ; and as we gaze upon the grim old 
gate, think of the words of S-hakspeare : 4 To what 
base uses may we return. 5 


’TWIXT BAY BREAK AND DAYLIGHT, 

The glint and glimmer of tlie daybreak shows 
In the fast-reddening east; the sable clouds 
With roseate streaks and golden threads are lined ; 
And the fust early cock, awakening, rings 
His shrill clear challenge on the breaking morn ! 

A voiceless stir of many miirmurings, 

From woodland, hill, and dale, and meadow, tell 
The flight of slumber : now the cricket chirps 
Amid the barley, and the skylark plumes 

His wing for early rising ; passes by 

The milkmaid to the pasture ; and the farm 
Grows noisyfwith the many-varied Sounds 
Of rustic labour, telling tha/t hath lied 
The drowsy swceFfh^^ I 

Shadows of dreamland pas^ from earth away 
Into the mystic world of things unseen ; 

■ The stem ' ^ neeessities'of daily life 
Again their round commence, as, one by one, 

; Toilers, awaken to the coming day I 

IMnted and .Published ..by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LOKHOX, and £539 High Street; EmnBURGH. 
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the heather in June and July with an observant 
GROUSE. eye, and note the damage which . has been done 

Exact statistics cannot be obtained of the number during the breeding season by foes, both quad- 
of grouse annually killed upon the Moors ; but ruped and biped. Bee yonder carrion crows, 
estimates of a reliable kind have occasionally how they sweep clown on those spots of heather 
been published, from which we learn, that as which are populous with nests and young ones t 
many as five hundred thousand annually reach And what a delicious titbit for stoat and weasel 
the markets, in addition to the numbers given do the day-old * cheepers’ afford! Many a gallant 
away as presents or ‘ consumed on the premises.’ battle will be fought by the male grouse on 
That this figure, large as it may appear to those behalf of his mate and her eggs, as he does not 
who are not well versed in sporting matters, is hesitate to defend them from the greedy crow, 
not exaggerated, will be apparent when we nor is afraid even of the bloodsucking weasel, 
mention on good authority, that on some days Whenever danger threatens the home of his little 
of August as many as sixteen thousand grouse family, the cock-grouse is up in arms, ready to 
(single birds) have been received by the London do all he can for the protection of madarne 
wholesale dealers ; and that for days in succes- and her chicks. Before twenty-four hours have 
sion, supplies of from two to ten thousand birds elapsed, the nest in which the young ones have, 
reach the metropolis to be sold to the retailers, been hatched seems to he no longer necessary 
But no matter how great may* be the slaughter for rearing purposes, and is consequently for- 
on the grouse-moors in any given year, the saken ; and the parents and their family take j 
death-roll of the following season is frequently to a nomadic life, travelling about with a rapidity 
even greater. The grouse, in common with many which is wonderful, considering the tender age 
other, birds, protected or otherwise, is endowed of the brood. It' LA also;., a ' curious circuiiistance 
with great powers of reproduction ; and even that one or two birds of almost every nest come 
when disease has on some occasions played such to maturity at an earlier date than their brothers 
liavoc with the birds, that on some vast stretches and sisters — the percentage that displays this 
of heather only half-a-dozen brace may have been precocity of growth being about two out of every 
left to multiply and replenish, yet, in two or seven; and we have been told by shepherds 
three seasons they will have increased with such that these are ‘ the cock’s own birds.* 
rapidity as to be more numerous on that ground Both parents are attentive to their young ones, ; 
than they ever were before. Stories of nests and tend and nurse them with assiduity and 
being seen with as many as fifteen, sixteen, and care ; but the birds which are specially looked . 
eighteen eggs have often gone the round of the after by the male, come on, it is thought, the 
newspapers; but the usual number of eggs quickest. The father of the brood, LoweverjT' 
annually laid by each female may be fixed at seldom takes in hand to pay attention to more? 
not less than from seven to nine. than three members of his family, 110 matter 

But the chief question is not so much the how numerous may be the total number hatched, 
number of eggs produced, as the number of The cock-grouse is a brave parent; but in addi~ 
birds , which are hatched and the percentage of tion to being courageous, he is cunning as well, 
these that become food for powder. The grouse and in times of clanger frequently outwits his 
has a hundred enemies lying in wait to do mis- enemies by his superior resources. He is often 
chief—to ' destroy the nests, suck the eggs, or kill able, when his brood is . threatened, to find a safe , 
the tender brood; nor are the parents spared, hiding-place for them, or U skilful in devising: 
when, thb ; ".eneniy is their superior in strength other modes of escape from sudden danger, 
and cunning. Let all who have the chance walk But notwithstanding all the care which, the ; 
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parent birds are able to bestow on their young 
ones, the percentage of mortality, as in the; case 
of other wild animals, is always considerable. 
In the first idace, there' are .‘the elements 5 to 
do battle with. A stormy spring-time will 
delay pairing ; the birds are late ere they 
begin their work of egg-laying, and deluges 
of rain will wash the eggs out of the nests 
or drown the tender nestlings. Nevertheless, 
there is still a head of game left for the sports- 
man; and after the moors have been industri- 
ously trodden for a few weeks, there may yet 
remain a stock of birds sufficiently numerous to 
insure an ample supply for the sportsmen of the 
future. : ;:If ■ ; “I 

The exact number of moorfowl that a given 
acreage of moor will feed and breed cannot 
be stated except by way of an estimate. Some 
shootings are much better stocked than others of 
similar size,; probably because the breeding b ac- 
; eommodation is good and the food more plentiful. 
To insure good’ sport on the Twelfth and sub- 
sequently, much requires to be done to a moor. 
It must Ibe traversed by keepers, whose duty it 
is to trap and otherwise destroy the ‘ vermin | J . 
patches of old heather must be burned to insure 
the growth of young shoots, upon which grouse 
delight ' to feed ; and poachers and other tres- 
passers must be dealt with. In some places where 
the heather is well cared for and systemati- 
cally burned, aud -where the vermin are looked 
after, the return will be much more liberal 
than on moors that have been left to them- 
selves, though, strangely enough, in. some dis- 
tricts, one of several contiguous moors 'will often 
produce a greater percentage of birds than 
can be obtained on any of the others. Big bags 
quickly tilled are the order of the opening day, 
band/. Instances ; of modern sport will bear tis 
out when we say that two guns have been 
kpown to kill two hundred and eighty single 
birds on the .first or second day of the season; 
and we have known a small party to have 
shot in the course of ten clays as many as nine 
hundred and fifty-two brace; On some of the 
English grouse moors, still larger bags, are occa- 
sionally : recorded. On the Wemergill rnoor, 
belonging to Sir Broderick A. Millbank, there 
wore shot in four days in IS8£ by seven guns on 
the first two days, and by four guns on the next 
two, four thousand eight hundred and thirty-three 
grouse. Borne twenty years; ago, a ; good Isports- 
man was well contented with his sixteen or 
twenty brace of birds ; but we shoot faster and 
closer nowadays. 

All who have had occasion to take a moor 
for themselves or friends, know that the pastime 
of grouse-shooting is yearly becoming more and 
more expensive. ‘The heather is cheap enough/ 
we are sometimes told; lit ranges from about 
sevenpence to eigliteenpencc an acre; 5 and that 
certainly does not appear to ho an expensive 
matter ; but the extras mount up to a tidy sum 
before the season closes. No good shooting with 
a comfortable residence upon it can be obtained 
much under two hundred and fifty pounds for 
the season ; hut that sum, with travelling expend 
hither and thither of family and servants, the 
payment of keepers ami gillies, the entertain- 
* guests, and other items of expenditure, 
.ecomes largely augmented. There are always, 

: >!■ ; i‘V. . .. V- V ',1 : ' : 1 


of course, shootings in the market at the most 
varied prices, from a share of a moor at perhaps 
twenty-five pounds, to a stretch of heather With 
palatial residence, and perhaps salmon-fishing, 
that costs a thousand pounds and upwards. 
Various terms are occasionally exacted besides 
the payment of a given sum by way of 
rent — tlie number of birds to be shot is 
specified, and the period of occupation strictly 
laid down in the articles of lease. There are, 
however, moors which are let on a pretty 
long lease for good rentals, where the tenant 
is, as it may be, put on honour, and shoots as 
few or as many birds as lie pleases, it being 
understood, that when he quits the ground, he 
shall leave upon the heather as good a breeding 
stock as he found. 

Yearly, or, as they may rather be called, 
season tenants, have often proved somewhat 
unscrupulous as to this factor of grouse-moor 
economy, and have been known to shoot every 
bird that could be found. It is because of such 
dishonourable conduct that landlords or factors 
have been compelled to lay down stringent con- 
ditions as to the number of birds that shall 
be slain during the shooting season. There are 
persons who make it their business to rent 
n moor in order that they may completely 
despoil the heather of its leathered treasures. 

In some instances of this kind of dealing, a 
large stretch of moorland has been depopu- 
lated in the course of a few days, the lessee 
being assisted in his deadly work by a band 
of confederates, and the grouse hurried into the 
market— this bei rig • of course the intention of 
all concerned from the beginning. It is the 
next tenant of that shooting who suffers. Both 
laird and factor being very likely ignorant of 
what has occurred, tlie ground is again let for 
the season; and the tenant— who probably had 
omitted the precaution:; of; previously visiting the 
moor to satisfy himself as to the chances of 
coming sport-- finding that birds are exceed- 
ingly scarce, is naturally very much annoyed. 

In consequence of such fraudulent practices, 
sportsmen rarely take a moor without some 
guarantee of tlie quantum of sport they are 
likely to obtain ; while on the other hand 
lairds are yearly becoming more particular as to 
•the- .character'- of ofihring : ' 'tenants. 

The expenses of a shooting are nowadays bo 
great, tliat it is the custom for nearly all 
who take a moor to send a considerable num- 
ber of their birds to market. In the days of 
our grandfathers, it would have been thought 
mean to sell one’s grouse, most of the birds 
which then were shot being distributed as- 
presents. But in those days, shooting was truly 
a ‘sport/ and was leisurely > gone about, with 
the result that, in a comparative sense, not more 
perhaps than a third of the number now killed, 
were shot. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that at the period indicated, say fifty years- 
ago, breech-loaders had not been invented; the 
same facilities for reaching distant markets were 
not m exel ore; the modes of steam transport, 
now so well developed, were only in their 
infancy; and the rents of moors were not, 
speaking roundly, more than a fourth of what 1 
they are to-day/ Ten or twelve thousand acres 
of productive ^ heather might have been leased 
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in tlie clays of our grandfathers for little more 
than a hundred pounds a year, and probably 
not above seventy or eighty, or at most a hun- 
dred brace of birds would be shot upon it — 
no more being needed, the London and other 
grouse markets not being then in existence, at 
anyrate not in the active way that we And 
them to-clay. Seeing that fifty years ago there 
was even a greater expanse of heather than 
there is now, it is curious to note the increased 
abundance of game, though the apparent in- 
crease may partly be accounted for by the 
modern methods of suppressing moorland 
4 vermin.’ Formerly, hawks, carrion crows, 
stoats, and other grouse-foes, roamed the moors 
comparatively unmolested, and doubtless com- 
mitted great havoc. Nowadays, gun and trap 
destroy those creatures, and secure a larger 
head of game to the sportsman. That being 
so, grouse are sent in large quantities to market 
in order to be sold, much to the benefit of the 
general public. 

Grouse commerce is of varied incidence. There 
are persons, for instance, who before the shooting 
season begins will contract with the lessees of 
moors to receive all the birds they can shoot, at 
a fixed price per brace. These contractors take 
their '.chance of making a profit by sending the 
grouse, they receive to London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, &c,, to be sold for what they will bring. 
It depends on the season how they fare. If tlie 
supply is large, the price falls, and little profit 
may in consequence be realised. On the other 
hand, if the supply is less than the demand, 
then prices rise and profits are insured. Borne 
lessees consign their birds to a dealer, and agree 
to take the market price — a commission, being 
allowed on sales. The prices vary according to 
the quality and plumpness of the birds. Thus, 
we have seen a large number of the return lists 
from big salesmen in London and Manchester, in 
which the prices range from 7s. fid. and (is. 9d. 
for single birds, down to Is. 3d, The following 
salesman’s note speaks for itself : ten at 7s. fid. ; 
twenty at 6s, GJ. ; thirty at 5s. 9d. ; forty-nine at 
4s. fid*. ; twenty at 3s. 9d. ; twenty at 2s. ; twelve 
at Is. 6d. — total, one hundred and sixty -one, all 
priced, be it noted, m single birds. These will 
have been sent in hampers, and will most likely 
be disposed of by auction by the salesmen to 
the West-end poultry men and game-dealers of 
London; who ’ in turn will fix the price of 
the finest of the birds at probably a guinea a 
brace. The returns for sales' are very varied ; at 
times the market is so glutted with grouse, that 
none of them will bring more, perhaps, than 
two shillings or ha.lf-;.i-crown. Buell loads of 
grouse in plentiful seasons now reach our 
populous towns and great cities by the 13th 
and 14th of August, that this delicious game 
may be bought at quite a moderate figure. 

As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the 
birds which are annually killed reach the 
markets before the close of the month named ; 
and we regret to say that despite of every 
care being exercised, poached birds are still 
plentiful — so plentiful that they hurt the 
market. The "ingenuity of the poachers is 
notorious , they will sweep a moor a few clays 
before Hue Twelfth,* and then manage to place 
the spoil in the hands of such dealers as will 


purchase, in spite of all the watchfulness of 
the authorities. .This pernicious system often 
accounts < for grouse being exposed for sale on 
the morning of the Twelfth. 

The amount of money which is annually 
expended in grouse-shooting and deer-stalking 
cannot be less than from one to two millions 
sterling. The sporting rental of Scotland has 
been estimated to be not less than half a million 
per annum; and the amount of money paid 
for living, and for the wages of servants, 
entertainment of guests, as well as w hat is 
expended in travel, must be at least four 
times the sum named. It has been said 
that Sir Walter Scott made Scotland, in the 
sense of conferring upon it that celebrity 
which caused it to become a profitable show. 
Not only did lie describe its scenery of cloud- 
capt ' mountain and placid lake, but he made 
classic its sports and pastimes, and sent thou- 
sands from all : parts of the world to stalk its 
deer, kill its salmon, and shoot its moorfowl. 


BY MEAD AND S T B E A M. 

CHAPTER XLIIL— OTHER PIZOFLE’iS MOXEY. 

At an early hour Wrentham was with him 
again, as smartly dressed and hat as glossy as 
if lie had been on his way to a garden-party, 
or Ascot, ’which was the more probable expedi- 
tion for him to be intent on. Whatever he 
thought of Philip’s haggard looks and milled 
dress, which indicated that he had been up all 
night, he affected not to perceive these signs 
of a mind perturbed. 

4 Any letter this morning ? * he inquired after a 
cheerful greeting. 

4 No letter from Mr Shield,’ answered Philip, 
comprehending the real mooning of the question. 

4 Droll,’ muttered Wrentham, fox* an instant 
allowing his disappointment to appear. 4 Should 
have thought he would not have .tailed, to write 
last niglifi knowing wdiat a corner you are in. 
Never ’’mind. I daresay he means to send the 
answer by messenger, and he can’t back out 
of giving" you a lift, seeing that he is pledged 
to do sod -yd A ..y ; y: hyp ybby y 

‘He may be annoyed — he has reason enough 
to be so— and may refuse. What then'?’ 

Wrentham shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
complacently. . 

4 Why, then, my dear old man, you must go . 
in for the whitewash. 5 

4 The what ‘t ’ 

4 The whitewash. Go through the Court— the 
Bankruptcy Court . „ . Oh. von need not louk 
so glum over it, for ; it is cpfite the pleasantest, 
way of getting out of a dilficulty, and every 
sensible man does it. I’ve been "through - the 
Court twice myself, and only want to go through 
it a third time in order to be certain of success .* 

I assure yon the Court of Bankruptcy is the 
gateway to fortune. Look at’ 

He ran over a long list of notable commercial 
men who had undergone 4 the whitewash,’ as he 
termed it* in Ms flippant wav, who had never 
lone any good until they underwent the c deal, 
and who were now wealthy and respected. He 
spoke of them with genuine admiration, and 
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concluded with the declaration of his ambition to 
go through the Court once again : then, success 

Philip stared at him. Surely the mail would 
not dure to jest at such a time as this ; and 
yet the species of consolation he- offered him 
was very like a cruel jest But it was impos- 
sible to look at Wrentham’s cheerful confident 
countenance and doubt his sincerity. 

‘If the object. I had in view had been dit- 
ferent from what it is/ Philip said coldly, ‘and 
if the money had been, my own, probably 1 
should not have felt the loss as I do.’ 

‘That’s just where I don’t understand you. 
The beauty of it to me is that the money was 
not your own — if it bad been, I should have 
mil* another tune. But it’s nonsense to think 
that anybody can be desperately upset when they 
are only losing other people’s money.’ t . 

Philip turned weariedly to the window : it 
was a hopeless endeavour to get this man to 
understand his sentiments on this subject. 

< Gome, come; cheer up, old man— things never 
turn out so bad as they look. I know’ Shield 
has plenty, and he’ll stump up. If he doesn’t, 
why, there’s the Court open to you, and you can 
start again fresher than ever/ 

‘We need not talk further on the subject at 
present/ said Philip, turning round. ‘I shall 
- — - 


wait, till eleven o’clock, and if there is no message 
by that time, I go to Willowmere. Should I 
not call at the office on my way hack, come 
here in the afternoon and let me know what is 
doing/:: 1 ; 

. ‘ All right 1 am glad you are going to see 
Miss Heathcote. I believe she can give us some 
useful information — if she chooses/ 

The mixture of good-nature and selfishness 
as displayed in. Wreritham was. at that time 
most painful to Philip. He felt as if his noble 
purpose had been dragged down to the level of 
a swindle ; and if lie had been a conscience- 
stricken swindler, he could not have endured 
sharper stings than his morbidly exaggerated 
sense of failure thrust into him. 

Eleven o’clock struck, and still no message had 
come from Mr Shield. 

After breathing the close atmosphere of Wren- 
fham’s unscrupulous counsels, it was , a relief 
to be out in the meadows again, although 
'; ; they; : .ivei’e: : ;COV^ed: with snow : the crisp tinkle 
of the river in the frosty air was delightful music 
to his weary ears j and the trees, w r ith their 
skeleton arms decked and tipped with delicate 
white glistening in the sunlight, refreshed his 
■ eyes.; ■'./■" . ,V 

‘Eh, lad, what is f t that lias come to thee 1 ’ 
was tlie : greeting of Dame Orawslmy. ‘Art 
poorly ? 7 b , ; / 

: ‘ Ay, poor enoiiglr ; for I am afraid I have lost 
everything, 7 

‘Nay, nay, Philip; that cannot be— thou hast 
not bad time for it/ she said in distress and 
•wonderment as they went into the oak parlour. 

‘Time enough to prove my incapacity for 
business/ he answered bitterly ; c and my: grand 
scheme will burst like a soap-bubble, unless. Mr 
.. Shield conies to the rescue/ . 

‘And never doubt he will/ she said earnestly, 
her own mind troubled at' the moment by the 


knowledge of Mr Shield’s intentions, which she 
could not communicate. The sight oi Philips 
face convinced her that the ordeal was too 

severe. ' ' , . 

‘I sent to him yesterday afternoon asking 
help, and. he lias given no answer vet/ 

‘Put he will do it. Take heart and trust 
him. But there must be something wrong about 
this, Philip— that sucli ^ a fortune should slip 
through thy fingers so quickly/ _ 

‘Yes, there is something wrong; and 1 am 
trying to find out what it is, and where it is. 

I mil find it out before long. But I am anxious 
to get back to town, and I want to see Madge 
for a few minutes. That was what brought me 
out/ 

‘There’s a pity now 1 She’s gone to London 
all in a hurry after the ]iost came in. I thought 
she was going to see thee/ . 

‘ I sent no letter last night/ said Philip, • clxuled 
with chagrin and disappointment, ‘Did she say 
that she was going to see me V 

‘Yes, and with good news ; but if she finds 
thee looking as glum as thou art now, 'she ii be 
frightened/’ and the dame tried to smile. Her 
sol? kindly voice soothed him, although her words 
conveyed little comfort. 

‘Where is Uncle Dick ? 7 be inquired after a 
brief pause. ■ : , . ■ , 

‘He is away to the inspector about the cattle ,| 
he is sending to Smith field. I dodiope lieil 
get a prize ; he has so set his heart on it/ 

At any other time, Philip would have cordially 
sympathised with that good wish : at present, 
he scarcely noticed it. 

‘I shall not see him to-day, then. . . . What 
time did Madge go? 7 

‘By the nine o’clock train. Stay and have a 
bite of something, lad. I do not believe thou 
hast been eating properly, or fchou’dst be better 
able to bear this pother. It will be ready in 
ten minutes/ 

‘Not now, Aunt Bessy, thank you/ was his 
reply to her sensible proposal. ‘ There is the 
more need for me to hurry back, since Madge is 
to call for me. I cannot make out how she did 
not reach my place before 1 started, — Good- 
bye/ 

The dame had been watching him anxiously 
all the time ; and now she laid her hand with 
motherly tenderness on his arm, 

‘ Thou art poorly, Philip : come back here 
to-night/ V;- -• b" 

‘ I cannot promise that ; but I will come as 
soon as possible. . .. . Do you think it likely 
that Madge might have gone to see Mr Beeoham? 7 
he asked abruptly. 

‘ What would she do that for V said Aunt 

Hessy witli some surprise. ' V: ■ 

‘ I don’t know — but it seems, they have struck 
up a great friendship/ He spoke with affected 
carelessness,, his eye scanning the lioor. 1 
‘Then I must tell thee, she has gone to Mr 
'Shield,: and will bring thee good news. Thou 
must learn the rest : from herself. It Would 
not be fair;, for me to take the pleasure from 
her/. : h --V:; ■ , v /';/ 3 

What had she gone to Mr Shield for? and 
what : good news ; was she to /-bring-;/ 'hmrt;/Bad. 
she suspected or discovered that he was on the 
brink of ruin^ and gone to plead for assistance ? 
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BY MEAD AND STREAM. 


c “£f' BY MEAD A: 

That would be a sting indeed. Hard as it 
might be for him to do it himself, it was 
unbearable to think that she should be brought 
to such a pass. This idea presented itself to 
him in all sorts of shapes, as he hurried back 
to I) un tliorpe station, and it by no means tended 
to allay his agitation. 

He drove straight from Liverpool Street to 
his chambers. They had been left in charge 
of one of the office lads, sent from Golden Alley 
for the purpose. This smart youth informed 
him that no one had called and no message 
had arrived during his absence. 

ITe dismissed the lad and, with a dogged 
determination, to master his nervous excitement, 
attacked the account-books and vouchers once 
more. His head was painfully clear now, and 
lie was surprised at the sudden development of 
a hitherto unsuspected capacity for figures. He 
threaded the mazes of those long columns with 
what was for him singular rapidity and accuracy. 
He \vas rewarded by finding everything perfectly . 
correct : the balance, although "largely against 
him, was strictly in accordance with the items 
entered ; and for every item, there was the 
voucher beside him. 

He only paused when the fading light com- 
pelled him to rise and light the lamp. There 
was no mistake about it : the money had been 
spent in accordance with his directions, and 
there was no present return, nor any probability 
of a return in the future. A black lookout, 
truly ; and lie began to wonder gloomily whether 
it would not be best to undergo that white- 
washing process of which Wrentham spoke so 
admiringly. By that means he would at any- 
rate save himself from the pain of losing more 
money which did not belong to him. 

He" passed his hand slowly over his head and 
stared vacantly, like one dazed by some mental 
vision of horror. Had he then lost faith in the 
work he had undertaken ? Was he to bow down 
and own that lie had blundered egregiously in 
imagining that there were men-™- and women 
too— -willing to work and capable of seeing the 
advantages of being paid for what they pro- 
dueed — paid for quality as well as quantity— 
rather than by a fixed wage for so much time 
spent on the premises of the employer ? No ; he 
had not blundered : the system was in a minor 
degree already in vogue in various trades, and 
there was no reason why it should not be deve- 
loped to its full extent, so that the workman 
should find that his labour was tangible capital, 
which would increase as it improved in quality 
and productiveness. 

His eye fell on the open account-books on his 
table. What a cruel commentary on his brave 
speculations. He had tried to realise them— triad 
under the most favourable circumstances of time 
and money. The people were in a ferment of 
discontent with their condition, ready, apparently, 
to enter upon any scheme which promised to 
improve it ; and the capital he had invested ill 
his scheme for their benefit was considerable. 
And he had failed 1 

Again the dogged look came into his face. 
The failure was not due to the men or to the 
scheme : the fault lay in himself. He had mis- 
managed soniehow ,* aiid he had-, not yet found 
out how. ■■■; - 


He was roused from his reverie by a sharp 
knock at the door. It was Wrentham, who 
entered briskly and with the air of one who 
has important intelligence to communicate. His 
manner was not precisely excited ; but it was 
flustered, as if he had been running a race and 
was a little o u t of breath. 4 No messa ge yet, old 
man, I suppose ?’ 

4 None/ replied Philip, and his tone was not 
indicative of a pleasant humour. 4 Has anything 
happened— since I saw you?’ 

4 Yes, something has happened/ was the answer. 

Wrentham cooled suddenly when he observed 
how Philip had been occupied. 4 Have yon seen 
Miss Heathcote ? 5 

Philip had a repugnance to the sound of 
Madge’s name on this man’s lips, and yet it was 
pronounced respectfully enough. 

4 1 have not seen ’her yet.— But look here, 
Wrentham; I wish you would do without refer- 
ring to Miss Heathcote so frequently. I do not 
like to have her name mixed up in the mess of 
my affairs.’ 

4 1 beg your pardon, my dear Philip, if I have 
touched the very least of your corns. ’Pon my 
honour, it was accidental, and l am sorry for it/ ■ 

‘ All right, all right/ 

4 Well, but I must ask you to pardon me once 
again, for I am compelled to refer to the lady, 
and I hope to do so as a gentleman should in 
speaking to his friend of the fair one who is to 
be that friend’s wife. Will you grant me leave ? 9 

4 What is it?’ was the irritable query. 

4 1 mentioned to you that I imagined Miss 
Heathcote could throw some light on the pro- 
ceedings of Mr Beecham and Mr Shield. Now 
I know she can/ 

4 You say that as if you thought she would 
not. How do you know that she knows any- 
thing about their business ? ’ 

4 Don’t get into a temper with me— there’s a 
good fellow. Although I could not enter into 
your plan with the enthusiasm you and I would 
have liked, I am anxious— as anxious as yourself 
—to see you out of this scrape/ (He had good 
reasons of his own to be anxious; for there 
was a certain strip of blue paper in the hands 
of Philip’s bankers which it was imperative that 
Wrentham should get possession of; and that 
he could not do unless a round sum was paid 
in to Philip’s account during the week.) 

‘Don’t mind my ill-humour just now/ mut- 
tered Philip apologetically, in answer to his 
manager’s appeal. 

‘Certainly not/ Wrentham went on, instantly 
restored to his visual ease. ‘ Well, £ could not 
rest in the office to-day, and having put every- 
thing square until to-morrow, I went; up to 
Clarges Street/ 

4 To call on Mr Shield again ? ’ 

4 No ; but to examine apartments, in the house 
opposite to the one in which he is staying. 
Whilst I was engaged in that way> I, looked 'across 
the road and saw, in the room opposite, Beecham, 

. Shield, and Miss Heathcote together/ 

4 Well, you guessed that Beecham, was a friend 
of my uncle’s, and as she started this morning 
to visit Mr Shield, there was. nothing extra- 
. ordinary in seeing them together/ 

. 4 Oh/ you were aware of that! No; nothing 
extraordinary at all in seeing them together ; but 
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it confirms my surmise that Miss Heathcote can 
give us— you, I mean — information, which may 
be useful.^ v boby fiiBv'hw 

They were interrupted by a gentle .knock at 
the door, and when Philip opened it, Madge 
entered. 


SANITABT INSPECTION OE THE POET 
OF LONDON. 


We move easily in the little beaten track of 
our own concerns, and do not think of the care 
that is taken of us. What snug citizen oi us 
all ever imagines danger to himself and the 
community from such a source as the port of 
London 1 Nevertheless, if the matter be given 
a moment’s consideration, it must be allowed 
that danger threatens there of a very real kind. 
Our great port swarms all the year round with 
vessels of every nationality. They come with 
human and other freight from this country and 
that, from ports maybe in which disease of one 
sort or another was rife when they sailed ; they 
carry the germs of many a deadly malady in 
cabin or in hold ; disease often ripens on 
the voyage amongst passengers or crew, and is 
carried" right; up to the port .itself ; and the 
vessels*' dn their arrival here, lie a day, a week, 
a month in our docks. What, if any, precau- 
tions are taken, and by whom, to prevent the 
diseases that are thus borne so near to ns, from 
spreading through the port, and from the port 
through the wide area of London itself T The 
thing is worth looking into for a moment.* 

There is no better known craft in all the 
port of London than the Hycjeia . She is the 
little steam-launch used by the medical officer 
of the port whehv accompanied by his inspector, 
he goes up and down the river on his sanitary 
rounds. The inspector inspects, and the medical 
officer receives the report and gives instructions. 
Through the kindness of the medical officer 
(Dr Gollingridge), I was enabled, a few days 
ago, to accompany him; on board Ms fast-going 
and comely little craft. The purpose I had in 
going will be better '• understood 'if I explain 
hm t what are the functions of the port medical, 
officer. He acts under the corporation of London, 

; whpfAlor ;-4t^h:' : ;iparsA or more have been the 
sanitary authority for this vast and teeming 
port. The custom-house has sanitary powers of 
a kind, but they are little better than nominal. 
The duty of discovering fan. infected ship rests 
ttpon them, but having clone that, their responsi- 
bility is almost at an end. For example, every 
vessel i arriving pat- ; the port of London ; & a 
ibreign port is bound, on reaching the quarantine 
ground at Gravesend, to signal, for the infor- 
mation of the boarding officer. This officer at 
once' visits the . vessel, and interrogates the master 
os to the health; of the crew and passengers. 
If all questions . be answered ,ia a satisfactory 
manner, the vessel is allowed ‘free pratique*/ 
and the quarantine certificate is issued, without 
which no vessel is allowed to report If there 
baa been any sickness of an infectious or con- 
tagious 1 meter, the vessel is examined hv the 
Customs medical officer, who, if he find infectious 


cases on board, communicates with the medical 
officer of the ship-hospital at Greenwich. But 
the arrangements in force at this moment for 
preventing the importation of disease into the 
port of London are exceedingly defective, inso- 
much as— unless the disease be cholera, plague, 
or yellow fever-— there exists no power by which 
an infected vessel can be detained at the entrance 
to the port. Unless, therefore, the hospital 
officer — who acts in concert with the port medical 
officer— arrive immediately, a vessel containing 
infectious disease is allowed to pass up the river 
with her cases on board, and it is not until her 
arrival in dock that the patients are able to be 
removed by the medical officer of the port. But 
this weak point in the system is now in train to be 
wholly remedied, for the corporation have within 
the last few weeks framed a regulation by which 
no vessel with any contagious or infections disease 
on board will be allowed to pass into port until 
the cases have been removed and the vessel thor- 
oughly cleansedand fumigated. 

A notion may be gathered from the foregoing of 
the functions of tlie port medical officer. He 
derives his authority from the Bart of London 
Sanitary Committee of the corporation, a • main, 
part of whose business it is to prevent the impor- 
tation of epidemics into London by means of the 
vessels which arrive daily in the port from all 
quarters of the globe. It is hardly necessary to 
expatiate on the extreme importance of their func- 
tions ; but let me endeavour to show these by one 
or two picked examples, and then— for; the llygeid 
has her steam up, and the fog is rising rapidly— 
we shall be off on our tour of inspection. In; dim 
latter part of the summer of 1.882, a very serious 
epidemic of smallpox occurred at the Cape of 
Good Hope. What has smallpox in Sdiith Africa 
to do with us in London? A good deal, con- 
sidering thakthe- shipping which arrives here from 
that colony is enormous. The disease spread, the 
death-rate rose, and our port medical offi cer was 
very properly alarmed. _ He at once set to work 
to take all due precautions, and by his orders, 
rigid note was had of every vessel arriving from 
the Gape. Beyond y this, a circular letter was 
addressed to the principal Companies and ship- 
owners engaged in that trade, calling attention 
to the disease, and asking for immediate notice 
in the event of its breaking out on board any 
vessel. It turned out' thatpyery.'.'-few-- : .ye$sels-\ 
carried the disease ; but, thanks to the pre- 
cautionary measures that had been taken, such 
cases as did arrive in the port were promptly 
discovered and dealt with. At another time 
Boulogne was attacked by the same disease, 
and as-. this is a port within nine or ten hours’ 
voyage of London,, and steamers arrive almost 
daily, the matter was of great importance to the 
port sanitary authorities of London. The medical 
officer himself visited Boulogne, to inquire into 
the causes and extent of the disease; and in 
the port an ; inspector was told, off to examine 
each vessel on its arrival; while the General 
Steam Navigation Company were advised to order 
the revaccination of all officers, and- crews on 
vessels running to Boulogne. The recent out- 
Me ak of cholera, in Egypt < wasioned ao a -all 
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single case of tlxe malady appeared in this port 
To the crew of every infected ship, or of any 
ship arriving from an infected port, the medical 
officer offers vaccination free of cost. These are 
some amongst the precautions that are taken to 
protect the citizens of London against the impor- 
tation of infectious diseases from foreign ports. 
Not a vessel that enters the port of London, 
great or small, or of any nationality, escapes 
inspection. There are two inspectors for the 
river, one of whom, in the Ilygda, and the other 
in a rowing-boat, goes through and through the 
port every day of the week; and two for the 
docks, the whole of which-— miles in extent — 
undergo a careful daily inspection. I forget how 
many thousands of vessels the medical officer told 
me were overhauled in this way in the course of a 
year— British, American, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Austrian, Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Greek, Swedish, and Norwegian. 
Cases of infection are received at present on the 
hospital-ship at Greenwich ; but a land-hospital 
has just been opened there, an improvement 
on the floating establishment for which the 
medical officer has long been anxiously waiting. 
A ship-hospital, he says, is useful enough for one 
class of infectious disease ; but he holds that it is 
impossible effectually to isolate more than one 
class in the same vessel ; and in addition to this 
grave disadvantage, there is the danger to the 
vessel herself, an illustration of which was afforded 
one rough night lately, when the hospital-ship 
Bhin broke from her moorings and went pitching 
down the river. 

But let us see how the work of inspection is 
done. We are aboard our pretty little launch, I 
which has been steaming impatiently this half- 
hour past. The master is at the wheel, the 4 boy } 
is lively with the ropes, and the inspector has 
Ins note-book ready. The medical officer descends 
to the cosy little cabin ; and when he lias changed ;; 
his silk bat for the rcgulmfou blue cloth can, 
and bestowed his umbrella where no nautical eye 
may see it, he produces a cigar-case, and observes 
casually, that should stress of weather confine ns | 
below,’ the locker is not wholly destitute of 
comforts. That all may know what we are and 
what our business is, we fly in the bows, or the I 
'.stern— I speak as a landsman — a small blue! 
flag, whereon is inscribed in white letters, £ Port 
Medical Officer. 5 

We are not going to make the tour of the 
whole port, which at our necessarily moderate 
rate of speed— though the Mygem can do her 
twelve knots an hour and race any craft on the 
river — would be something like a day’s voyage ; 
for the area over which the Port Sanitary Com- 
mit. U-v has control is a wide one, oinhiadiig the 
whole river from Teddington Lock to Gravesend, 
and from below Gravesend to Trinity High 
Water. We are to run through the region 
known as the Pool, which, commencing below 
London Bridge, ends somewhere about the West 
India . Docks, It is now half-past ten o’clock, 
and the river is all astir with its own picturesque 
and varied life. The rising breeze has scat- 
tered the mist, and fretted the surface of the 
water, which dances around us in a thousand 
crested wavelets. The sun has struggled through 
a mass of slate-coloured clouds, and plays over 
the Wonderful towers and steeples of the City 


churches, and lights up the gray old wharfs 
along the river, and pierces the deep holds of 
Vessels discharging their cargoes. 

In making his ordinary round, the inspector 
works steadily up or down the river, going from 
vessel to vessel, until all have been examined* 
But as T am anxious not only to see the routine 
of inspection, but to get some notion besides of 
the variety of the craft lying in the Pool, the 
medical officer kindly proposes to make a selec- 
tion of typical vessels. Steering out of the course 
of a fine Thames barge, just bearing down on us 
with all sail set, and fit as she moves to be trans- 
ferred to the vivid canvas of Miss Clara Montalba, 
we stop alongside a Dutch eel-boat. The inspec- 
tor has already intimated that the work of inspec- 
tion here will be little more than a form. He 
never lias any trouble with the Butch eel-boats, f 
for the crew appear to spend the major part of 
their existence in scrubbing, scouring, and polish- 
ing their neat little craft. The skipper salutes 
us in very passable English, and invites" us aboard. 
We go from stem to stern, above and below ; and 
I confess my inability to discover a single 
speck of dirt. These are trim and sturdy 
little boats, strongly and even handsomely 
built, and able to stand a good deal of 
weather. With a fair wind they make the 
passage in one or two days, but are sometimes 
delayed a fortnight or three weeks between 
Holland and the Thames. We steer next for 
one of the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
continental steamships, with the blue boats bang- 
ing in the davits. Here the inspector discovers 
a small sanitary defect in the neighbourhood of 
the forecastle, and a promise is given that it 
shall be remedied without delay. : I am .much 
struck by the genial and kindly style of the 
inspector. He has the maviter in modo in. per- 
fection. It is never £ I)o this’ or '5 Look to that/ 
but, c If I were you now, I think. I ’cl, 5 &c, ; which 
goes far to account for the evident good feeling 
with which lie is everywhere received. He can 
afford, however* to go about his business in a court- 
eous spirit, for he rests upon the strong arm of 
the law. We board next a Thames sailing-barge. 
These vessels carry a miscellaneous cargo of grain, 
bricks, manure, cement, &c., from below London 
Bridge up tbe Medway. They are for the most 
part handsome and well-kept ships. Theme, is 
no prettier si glit on the river than a fleet of 
Thames barges sailing into port on a sunny 
summer’s day, laden high with hay or straw. 
The inspector puts the. usual questions : 5 How 
many have you aboard % How’s the health of 
the crew ? ’ and so on ; and then we take a look 
round. Both the medical officer and the inspector 
have a keen eye to the water-casks, and to the 
cabin where the crew have their bunks or ham- 
mocks. The mate has the pick of the berths 
the men come next; and the ‘boy’ takes his 
chance in a hole, whore, if he be pretty well 
fagged out by the time he turns in, he. may not 
imjm-ihly manage to get kk forty winks. In 
the matter of crew, by the way, these Thames 
barges are generally short-handed, and a bad 
time they have of it in dirty weather, when all 
bunds are needed for the sails, and the lielm and 
everything else has .'to be abandoned. It is 
small wonder that so many of mem are lost. 

Our next visit is to one of the splendid 
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Dundee passenger boats. No chance of fault- 
fmdin<"' here, where everything is spiek-ancl-spaii. 
ilirmiSioul;. These are very, fast bcuits, and 
tlieir fittings are fine enough for a : yacht. Iho 
chairs iu the saloon are velvet, the fireplace , a, 
picture in itself/ and the pantry glistens with 
silver-plate. As we go down below, the 

captain suggests refreshments ; but the medical 
officer, fully alive to the force of example, 
makes a modest reply to th e e fleet tli at tlie 
day is not yet far spent. We board then a 
Guernsey snilmg-boat, discharging a -cargo of 
granite. The mate is nursing a wounded hand, 
crushed the day before in attending to a crank ; 
and the medical officer tenders a bit of profes- 
sional advice, for which lie receives no fee. 
The crew’s quarters in the forecastle have a 
decidedly close smell, and the inspector thinks 
that a little lime-washing would not be amiss. 
We go on to visit a 4 monkey ’-barge, the craft 
which sails the unromantic waters of the canal. 
Cleanliness abounds here— the master, u in fact, 
is polishing his candlestick when we arrive ; but 
he receives a reprimand from the inspector for 
not having his papers on board. In this way 
the work of inspection is performed. It is 
lightly and easily done, to such perfection has 
the system been brought ; and thanks, to the 
extreme care with which it has been carried out 
for years past, and to the readiness with which 
masters and owners have complied ^ with the 
instructions of the medical, ollicer, it is now 
often in nine cases out of ten almost entirely 
formal. To see the really big vessels, we must 
go farther down the river ; but we have learned 
something in the Pool as to the manner in 
which the sanitary work is conducted amongst 
the craft of; every description. 

We are now at the Shad well entrance to the 
London Bocks. Limehonse is on one side of. us, 
and Botliei'Iiithe on the other. It is a charming 
bit of the river, for those with an eye for quaint 
water-side scenery, as one of Mr Whistler’s 
early canvases abundantly testifies. The gray 
steeple of Limeliouse church is to the left; 
nearer to hand, the red house of the harbour- 
master stands out brightly ; ancient weather- 
smitten, wharfs are on either ^ side ; queer old 
tenements With projecting stories, and coloured 
white, brown, and black, elbow one another 
almost into the water; and behind us rise the 
countless masts and delicate rigging of . the 
vessels lying’ in the dock. The sun has gained 
full, power now, and burnishes the restless sur- 
face of the river as I take leave of my courteous 
friends. 


Y £ B U IT D Y N>S F A T E. 

A TALK m HALLOWEEN. 


IN TWO Cn‘AP'rEES.-~~CHA’PTEIt I. 

A imxii knot of miners were gathered ^ round 
the fire in Pat Murphy’s drinking-saloon^ situated 
yin that delightful locality known to diggers as 
Rattlesnake Gulch. They were listening eagerly 
,to the details of a story related by Gentleman 
Jack, a member of their fraternity who had 
recently visited San Francisco. He had gone 
there with the twofold object of having what Was 
facetiously termed a £ ding, 3 just to relieve the 


monotony of existence, and also with the in ten- | 
tion of exchanging the gold he had accumulated ; 
duriim the past six months for notes and com. ; 
He had likewise in some mysterious way con- 
trived to get rid of the burden of his wealth, 
and now returned almost penniless to the 
bosom of his friends ; but this fact in nowise 
diminished the cheerfulness with ^ which the 
wanderer greeted his mates, . or disturbed the 
equanimity with which be recounted liis adven- 
tures since their last meeting. He had just 
ended his narration with the account of a 
curious discovery of which lie had heard the 
details that morning on las way back to the 

‘A mighty queer story, anyhow,’ observed Pat, 
alias ‘ Plash’ Murphy, as he emptied his glass. _ 

‘Mighty queer!’ repeated the chorus, ioilowmg 

‘ Spin out that yarn again, mate !’ demanded 
a gentleman who rejoiced in the sobriquet oi 
Old Grizzly. This personage had only entered 
the ‘bar’ in time to catch the concluding words 
of the narrative. c Let’s have it, Jack!’ he 
repeated impatiently. 

Thus invited or encouraged, the young man 
rejoined carelessly i £ It was nothing much, only 
the finding of a man — -all that was left of him 
at least— in a place they call the Devil’s Panniken, 
when they were blasting the rock for the new 
railroad between Bandy Bar and ’Frisco 

4 1 know the place— travelled that road years 
afore they ever thought of running cars through 
it,’ interposed Old Grizzly. * But what about 
the man 1 ’ 

4 Well, that’s the queer part of the story ; 
not that they found a man, but that they should 
have found him where they did, and with so 
much gold on him. too/ answered Gentleman 
Jack with his slow languid drawl. 

‘Say V ejaculated Old. Grizzly, who was listen- 
ing with a curiously eager excited face to the 
indifferent, careless utterances of the younger 
man. 4 Gut it short, mate, and tell us how 
they found him.’ 

4 "Well, they were blasting a big rock, and as 
it broke, it disclosed a cave right in the heart 
of the limestone ; but there must once have 
been an entrance to it, for the skeleton of a 
man lay there. All his clothes had fallen to 
dust ; but there was a ring on one ftngqr, und 
about seventeen ounces of gold lay in a little 
heap under him. It had evidently been in his 
pockets once ; but the bag that held it, and the 
skeleton’s clothing, were alike a heap of dry 
light dust. There was nothing to identify him, 
nothing to show how long he had been there. 
Th e very ring he wore w'as of such a queer 
outlandish fashion that the fellows who found 
hint could make nothing of it. ? 

4 Was that all ? ’ demanded the elder man. 

4 All that I can recollect.— Stay 1 I think he 
had a rusty knife somewhere near him, but 
nothing more. It’s a queer story altogether. 
How he got there* if he died in the cave, and 
by what means it was afterwards closed up~~ 
these are all mysteries.’ 

Old Grizzly smoked in silence for some time ; 
and the miners ^ had resumed the usual occupa- 
tions of ^ their idle hours, drinking, smoking, 
playing poker, and quarrelling, which amiable 
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amusements had been momentarily suspended 
in order to welcome the return of tlie 4 Wanderer 3 
with due em>presseme7it } when suddenly the deep 
voice of Old Grizzly was heard above the babel 
of tongues, saying : 4 This story of Jack’s about 
the Devil’s Panniken and the man they found 
there puts me in mind of what befell me and 
a mate of mine when we were riding through 
that same place one October night hard upon 
twenty years ago. His Satanic Majesty had a 
hand in that job, if ever lie had in anything.’ 

4 Spin us your yarn, old chap ! 5 shouted a dozen 
voices ; and passing the word for a fresh supply 
of whisky, they gathered closer round the log- 
fire, filled their pipes, and prepared to listen 
with the keen interest of men who lead an 
isolated and monotonous life far from the stir 
and life of big cities, and are therefore ever 
ready and eager to hail the smallest incident 
with" pleasure ; while a good story-teller is 
regarded with universal respect. Rattlesnake 
Gulch was at that period a comparatively new 
Claim, on the very outskirts of civilisation, and 
news from the cities was long in reaching the 
denizens of this locality. 

£ What I am now going to tell you, boys, has 
never crossed my lips from that day to this, and 
most likely never would, if I hadn’t chanced to 
come along just now as Jack was speaking about 
the body those navvies found in the Devil’s 
Panniken.* 

Being politely requested by his hearers to 
4 Shell it out ! ’ Old Grizzly continued : 4 Whether 
you believe what I’m going to say is no matter 
now. I believe it, though I can’t understand 
how it all came about. Well, as I said before, 
the time was hard on twenty years ago, and the 
night was the last in October.’ 

"‘Bedad, and it’s that same night now I* put 
in Murphy. 

4 So it is ! ’ acquiesced Old Grizzly ; 4 but I 
never thought of it till this minute; and now 
the whole thing comes round again on All- 
Halloween, of all nights in the year. Those of 
you boys who Vo been raised in the old country 
will know what folks believe, in most villages 
and country places, of Halloween, and the strange 
things that happen then to men abroad at mid- 
night, and to lads and lasses who try the 
Halloween spells for wives and husbands.’ 

4 Sure everybody knows them things,’ agreed 
Murphy, casting an uneasy glance over his 
shoulder as he spoke. 

4 Well, true or false, I for one thought little 
enough of them when I was young ; but as luck 
or fate would have it, I rode through the Devil’s 
Panniken on the 31st of October, that special 
night I’m going to tell you of. I wasn’t alone 
either ; perhaps, if I had been, I shouldn’t have 
felt so jolly ; for, not to speak of the loneliness ; 
of the place, with its great black rocks towering I 
up on either side of you, and almost shutting 
: out thesky, except -for a narrow strip overhead, i 
the place had an ill name both with the Injuns 
and with miners. Many a queer tale was told 
round camp-fires, and folks said the place was 
haunted ; . mat miners had lost their way there 
many a time, and had never been seen or heard 
. of again. ... . 

4 1 ’d been working all that season at a Claim— 
a new un then, but worked out and forgotten 


now— which we used to call Cherokee Dick’s, 
because a Cherokee Injun first showed ns the . 
place. There was perhaps a dozen of us all 
told ; but 1 chummed and worked from the first 
along with a chap they called the “Flying Dutch- 
man.” When we had been together a goodish 
bit, lie told me liis real name was Cornelius 
Yermudyn ; and I acquainted him with mine and 
where I hailed from. He was a Dutchman, sure 
enough, but had travelled half over the world, I 
used to think from liis talk ; and lie could speak 
as good English as you or me— -or any here.’ 

A dubious smile hovered for an instant on 
Gentleman Jack’s lips at this naive statement, 
but nobody observed him ; they were all intent 
on Old Grizzly and his yarn, and that worthy 
continued : 4 We began to find our Claim about 
cleaned out, and we— that ’s me and Yermudyn — 
reckoned to make tracks before the winter, and 
get down ’Frisco-way. Well, we each had a 
good horse and a nice bit of gold, and we was 
sworn mates — come what might— so we started, 
riding as far as we could by day and camping 
out at night, if we weren’t able to reach a settle- 
ment or diggings by nightfall. 

4 On this night, it seemed as if we’d no luck 
from the beginning. We lost our way for a 
goodish bit, and were some time finding the track 
again ; after that, night seemed to come on us 
suddenly like. We’d rode and rode that day 
without ever a sign of man or beast, and when 
we came to this place, Yermudyn says : 44 This 
must be the famous Devil’s Panniken, old boy.” 

I had been almost falling asleep on my horse’s 
neck ; but I woke with a start, and answered all 
in a hurry : “ Of course .it is.” It seemed some- 
how as if I knew that place 'well, and I began 
to ride on quickly, 

“Stop!” hollered Yermudyn, ct unless you 
want to lame your horse or break his knees 
among those rocks.” As he came up with me, 
he put his hand on my arm, and I drew rein. 

“Anyhow,” I said, “let’s get out of this, and 
then we ’ll camp for the night. I ’m as tired as 
a dog, and can hardly stick in my saddle.” 

44 Why not camp here ? ’’ says Yermudyn with 
a laugh. 44 Who ’s afraid ? ” 

“f’m not— if that’s what: you mean,” I j 
answered ; “ but I ’d rather camp outside.” 

“A good two miles of bad riding,” said he 
quietly. 44 Why shouldn’t we content ourselves 
with a snug corner of the rocks, where we can 
shelter from the wind ? As far as I can make 
out, there ’s brush and litter enough for a fire, 
and we Ve got a bait for our horses.” 

4 While he talked and argued, I grew more 
and more tired, exactly as if I had ridden a 
hundred miles without drawing rein. It seemed : 
then as if I didn’t care what came next, so long 
as T could roll myself up in my blanket and ; 
snooze, so I answered short enough : “ Have 
your own way. The place is ours, 1 reckon, as 
much as it is other folk’s.” 

44 The pixies and demons, you mean ” . laughed. ; 
Yermudyn. “I know all the . miners’ tales! , 
Never fear. I dare wager w.e shall, see | nothing 
worse than ourselves, if 

Sundays. — Did yon ever hear,” he went . on, “ of 
the White Witch of the Panniken? She should 
meet us hereabouts, if . all . tales he.' true.' She; 
waits for lonely travellers, and; shows them gold;;; 
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i7ha Mck'wIierTidd never was in daylight roughcast with shingle and P|f s ^. 
and if a man is. tempted, for the gold’s sake or wickedest old faces were ; OT«S 
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hers, to spend the night with her, he’s never ns from the carvmgs ahoye tlie m dows, « 
seen or heard of in this world again. She feasts we could see the whole place, eve y stmlc pd 


him with the sight of big nuggets and her own 

: beauty, while she sucks 'Ms heart’s blood like o -- „„ , va 

the vlmpyre ; and when his body is drained to Panmlcen, a darkness that grew blacker as we 

the last drop, he is thing aside among the rocks went on ; and the light from ° fl . . ‘ • ^ 

or dropped Tn some dark gully; and' she comes dazed m at first ..Every T mdo 'I ? a “ ed „.^ 

hack to ^ wateli Hie road for a fresh prey” 
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stone about it, as plain as daylight. . 'v e had 
been riding in darkness tbrongb tlie Uevils 


though there -were jolly fires in each room, anti 
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“ I ’ve heard of the White Witch many a time ; hundreds of. candles. The place seemed aU^ilanm 


horse seems to stumble at every step. It’s so ping his voice_ impressively ‘there was no moon 
dark, too, I can hardly see my hand before my at all that night ! We stopped omh loo ^«l . t 
face ; yet it seemed almost daylight when we one another in wondeiy and then stated at tlm 
rode into the gorge.” house again. We could hear souiids mside now 

“The pair of us will he too many for the White quite plain, men’s voices, and women s too. U & iy 
Witch, anyhow,” said Vemudyn. “Too much sounds besides, that i I couldnt i understand sucii 


human society don’t agree with her ghostly con- howling and shrieking as though all EuUam 
• *- <-* - » J ° were let loose inside— wailing like some creature 


Stlfcntlon.” WClU iuuoo xucnuvi — ~-?~r a:- 

. ‘ We had stopped together, and I was just in pain, and roars of mocking laughter. 1 turned 
gaing to get off mv horse, when Vermudyn sang deadly cold, and shivered as it it were miu- 
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out in a hurry ; “ I see a light !— there to the whiter. 
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left. Let ’s ride tip. We may End a party forced “ For mercy s sake, let s get away from _ $ms 
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to camp out like ourselves; or they may be madhouse— if it s not somethin" worse . said i. 
Iniinis ; and any company is better than none “All’s not right here ; and I d go ; afoot au 
fco-nkdit.” night before I ’d rest in that place. 


“ Eight enough, ” says I, rubbing my eyes. u Nonsense ! ” returned Yermudyn in bis... impe- 
rhere is a light, and a pretty strong one too ; tuous way. “I’m going m, anyhow ; and you a 


<{ There is a light, and a pretty ; strong one too ; tuous way. “ I in going in, anyii 
a steady light, mate^ and not a Will-o’-the-wisp, stop to see fair-play, I laiow. 

I neyer heard before of white man or Injun ‘The upshot of it was lie seift 


‘The upshot of it Was he seized my arm and 
led rue into the house ; while a gipsy-looking 



daring to camp in the PeviFs Panniken.” led rue into the house ; while a ^gipsy- looking 

“ Well, we must go up quietly till we can see fellow came out for our horses, after we u nm 
our company ” said rny mate. “We don’t - want loaded oim knapsacks and blankets. My gold 
to drop on a gang of freebooters, who ’ll ease us ivas sewed in a belt round my body, and I 
of tlie dusb and ; then leave us with a bullet determined to Eght hard for clear life, if need 
tli.roti-gli-. our heads, ; a^'u parting gift.” be ; whilst I was equally determined to see 

‘After , this , we rode forward in silence for Yermudyn through the nights adventure, as Jar 


what seemed a quarter of a mile ; but we went as it lay in my power. 

'at. 'a ' foot’s •• .-pace,' on. Account of picking our way { I£ the outside of the house was strange to 
among the rocks that lay thick in ' the road, us, the inside was still stmnger. The furniture 
The% as we turned a sliarp corner, we saw all appeared to be hundreds of years old. ^ The 
at once that the light came not from a camp-fire, presses, chairs, and tables were all of polished 
but from ah ousel black oak, which reflected the light of many 

“Yfell” says I, “in all the years I’ve worked candles ; while big. fire roared in the open 

in these parts, man and boy, and tramped from fireplace, near which a table was laid for supper, 

claim to claim, I’ve never heard that there was and everything on it matched all we’d already 
hut or shanty in this place.” seen. There were drinking-horns mounted in 

. “Nor I neither,” returns Yermudyn ; “but silver ; cups of the same, ; such a load of plate 
perhaps it’s a new spec; though, what folks could as I’d never seen in my life, and such as, I. 
Want with a house wliere^ ^ there ’s neither gold to was pretty certain, belonged to no country inn 
find nor land to farm is more than I can tell, in a wild district where the only ^ f Ciivellers were 
Y r e may thank our luck we’ve tumbled across miners, and the only natives Iiijuiis. On the 

m, top of a carved press in one corner there was 

‘ lie jumped off liis horse as we drew rein at a fine show of bottles— long-necked, slender {tasks, 
tlie door of the queerest old house I ever saw. crusted over with age and cobwebs ; and short 
It was a tumble-down sort of a place, half- squat bottles, that held liolknds and Eirsch- 
tone, half- wood; and the woodwork was fast wasser, Yermudyn told me. 

going to decay, though we could see plainly ‘Well, while we took stock of the room and its 
enough that time and money had^ ^ once been contents, There wasn’t ; a soul to be seen, yet the 
epent over it. The stone was pretty rough; .noise and hubbub continued still all around us; 
but the house was all pointed gable-ends and tlie clatter of a hundred voices rising and falling 
queer-shaped long windows. The high-peaked far and near like the wind* Laughter, screams, 


overhanging roof ami the diamond panes and low moans all together, or following each 
reminded me of houses I’d seen in England other quickly. The longer I listened, the less 
when I was a young un. The pointed gables I liked it; yet, as I sat in a corner ofthe 
w%bs . faced' with carved oak ; and heavy oaken big chimney, I seemed to grow drowsy- and -stupid- 
beiima, black with age, formed the framework like, as if 1 had no power of my limbs or my 
of the tipper stories ; • while the spaces between voice. I think I couldn’t have walked a dozen 
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steps for a thousand pounds ; yet I could still 
hear and see all, through a light mist that fell 
betwixt me and everything I looked at. 

‘Vermudyn didn’t appear afraid or surprised 
in the least; and the spell— I can call it nothing 
else — that was over me had no effect on him. 
He stood in front of the fire, wanning his 
hands, and looking round him. quite gaily, and 
pleased with all he saw. 

“Wake up, mate I” he called to me ; “we’ve 
fallen in luck’s way this time, surely. You’ve 
no cause to fear. It seems to me that I must 
have been here a- score of times before, I know 
the place so well ; and yet” — he stopped for a 
minute and put his hand over his eyes — “and 
yet— it can’t be! — I know it. That press,” 
he went on, “should hold the green suit.” 
And stepping across the room, he opened a 
worm-eaten cupboard in the far corner, and took 
out a suit of faded green velvet, the cut of 
which reminded me of old pictures I ’d seen 
at home ; and when Vermudyn took them out 
and looked them over carefully, the whole thing 
struck me so absurdly, that I began to laugh 
like a maniac, though still I had no power to 
speak. I wanted to tell him he would ^ look 
like a tumbling mountebank at a fair, if he 
rigged himself out in the velvet suit ; but I 
only laughed and nodded at him silently from 
the chimney corner, like some drivelling old 
dotard. 

‘ However, he didn’t put it on, but, as if 
struck suddenly by another thought, threw it 
aside, and opened a cupboard near the fireplace. 
He smiled again. “I knew it was here,” be 
said softly, as he returned to the fire, and stoop- 
ing down, held something to the light. It was 
a little box of carved ivory, yellow with age, j 
and strangely shaped ; but Vermudyn seemed j 
as familiar with it as lie was with the rest of | 
the wonders in that house, for he pressed a 
spring, and the lid flew up, disclosing a spark- 
ling chain made like a snake, with shining 
scales' 'of • beaten, gold that glittered in the flicker- 
ing firelight. 

* While Vermudyn was still looking at its 
twisted coils and muttering to himself, the door 
opened, and a troop of figures crowded into the 
room/ 

IS THE SEASHOEE FREE TO ALL? 

To the ordinary visitor to the seaeoast this ques- 
tion may seem unnecessary. To him it probably 
appears, if he ever gives the, matter a thought, | 
that the shore is free and open to everybody ; and j 
that no one person really has any more rights over ! 
it than another. If he were told that he was no 1 
more entitled to walk or be driven across the 
beach for the purpose of obtaining his morning 
dip in tlie sea than he was to cross the park of a 
private gentleman and bathe in his lake without 
permission, he would probably refuse all credence 
to the statement. If he were further told that 
when, he picked up a shell off the sands and 
walked away with it, lie was guilty of an unlawful 
act, his mental attitude would most likely be one 
of indignation, and in most cases his belief in his 
own indisputable right to. be where he was, and. to 


enjoy himself as seemed best to him, provided | 
that he did not interfere with the comfort of his 
neighbors, would be in no way shaken, | 

It is the object of what follows to show how j 
little ground there is for this belief. To begin 
with, a brief definition of the shore will be useful. 
Strictly speaking, it is that portion of the land 
adjacent to the sea which is alternately covered 
and uncovered by the ordinary flow and ebb of 
the tides. The fringe of rock, sand, or shingle, 
which is to be found on most parts of the English 
coast, and which is never under water except at 
the highest spring- tides, does, not form a part of 
the ‘shore,’ though it is commonly spoken of as 
such ; and the law only recognises as shore that 
portion of the coast which lies between the 
ordinary high and low ■water marks. All that | 
portion of it which lies nearer to the land than 
the ordinary high-water mark is part of the terra 
firma , and, as such, is subject to the usual rights | 
of ownership. This technical * shore 3 throughput ! 
the coasts of England belongs, except as is i 
mentioned afterwards, to the Grown. As ; is well 
known, the theory of the law is that the whole 
soil of England belonged originally to the | 
sovereign, by whom if has, in process of time, j 
been almost entirely granted to subjects. Some 
of our sovereigns have also occasionally exercised 
their rights of ownership in the seashore by 
making grants of it, in company with the adjoin- 1 
ing term firma ; so that there are cases in which j 
the shore, as well as the adjacent terra firma, is ! 
subject to private ownership. 

So much by way of definition and explanation. 
Let us now brieily consider what rights the 
ordinary subject has to the use and enjoyment of 
the seashore. We will begin by considering his 
right to use it as a means of access to the sea for 
the purpose of bathing. The first time this 
question, was raised in a court of justice in 
England was in the case of Blundell against 
Caterall, which was tried in the year 1831. If 
the reader will look at a map of England, he will 
find marked on the coast of Lancashire, a few 
miles north of Liverpool, the town of Great 
Crosby. In the year 1815 an hotel was built 
there. Before that time, people who lived at 
Great Crosby had bathed on the beach, but they 
had clone so in a simple and primitive manner ; 
they undressed themselves in some convenient 
spot, and then walked over the sands- into the 
sea. When the hotel was built, the proprietor 
thought that it would be for the comfort of his 
guests and his own profit if a more conven- 
ient means of bathing were provided ; and 
so he had built a numbe!* of ‘ machines ’ of 
the wmll-known type. Caterall was one of the 
hotel proprietor’s servants, and was employed by 
him to drive these machines 
; plaintiff, Mr Blundell, was lord, of the manor: of 
! Great Crosby, and he claimed that the shore 
: there had been specially granted to him, and 
formed part of Ins manor. This grant of the 
shore was not proved, but it was not questioned 
by the counsel who appeared for Caterall, and 
so was taken for granted. The contention of 
Cafcerall’s counsel was what would probably be : 
in accordance with the views of most people 
on the subject.’ He argued that there was a 
.common-law right for all the king’s subjects . 
, to bathe on the seashore, and to ' pass over it 
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for that purpose on foot or with horses and 

carriages. ■ S , . , 

The ease was fully discussed and long j aug- 
ments were delivered by the four judges before 
whom it was tried. The result was that it 
was decided by three judges against one that 
no such general right in the subject to frequent 
the shore for the purpose of bathing _ existed, 
whether on foot or m carriages. The dissenting 
judge, who seems to have taken a broad and 
common-sense view of the matter, based his 
judgment on the general grounds of the sea 
being the great highway of tim world ; of the 
importance of a free access to ^ it ; and of the 
necessity of a right to bathe in it, as essential to j 
the health of so many persons. Mt was clear, 3 
he said , * that persons had bathed in the sea 
from the earliest times, and that they had been 
accustomed to walk or ride on the sands. . . • 
The shore of the sea is admitted Jo have been 
at one time the property of the king, and from 
the general nature of the property, it could never 
be used for exclusive occupation. It was holden 
by the king, like the. sea and highways, for all 
his subjects, 3 Unfortunately for the subjects, 
however, the other three judges, and consequently 
the majority of the court, Were convinced by the 
arguments of the counsel who opposed the claim 
to' the right of bathing. This opposition was 
based on three grounds. ( First/ said Mr Blundell's 
counsel, c there is no evidence to he found in any 
of the legal authorities for the existence of any 
such right ; they are completely silent upon the 
matter. Secondly, such a right is contrary to 
analogies. Thirdly, such a right is contrary to 
acknowledged and established rights. 3 

The first and third of these arguments seem to 
have chiefly influenced the j udges in coming to 
their decision. This decision, which must be 
taken as ruling the matter, up to the present 
time at any rate, declares, as has been stated, that 
the subject has no right to pass over the shore 
for the purpose of bathing. The actual right to 
bathe in the sea does not seem to have been 
disputed ; what was settled was, that a man 
lias no right to pass over the shore in order to 
reach the sea. If any one chooses to take ship 
from Ireland to within a few yards of the 
Lancashire coast, and then bathe from the deck, 
there is nothing in the decision in the case of 
Blundell against Caterall to show that he would 
in any way be going beyond his, strict, legal 
rights." Buck a course would, however, be in- 
convenient— and decidedly expensive, 

. Of course, when the shore remains tmdispufcedly. 
in the possession of the Grown, no interference 
■with the subject’s privilege of bathing, under 
fitting conditions, is to be apprehended. The 
decision in Blundell v. Caterall, however, shows 
that where a portion of the shore has been made 
the subject of a grant, there is nothing to hinder 
the person in whose favour the grant lias been 
made from entirely preventing it from being 
used for the purpose of bathing, or from allow- 
ing it to be so used only on payment of any 
tax he may choose to demand. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that no such claim on the part 
of a private subject to such property in the 
shore, carrying with it, as it dong the right to tax, 
or even prevent altogether, sea-bathing, should be 
allowed without the strictest possible examination 


of it. Whether a man is possessed of the shore 
will entirely depend upon the exact words used 
to describe the boundaries of the land granted 
to him. If the deed of grant describes the land 
to, be granted £ down to the sea, 3 or if any 
similar words be used, such grant would not 
include the shore ; for it, as we have said, is what 
lies between high-water and low- water marks ; 
and c down to the sea’ would be taken to mean 
down to the ordinary high-water mark, and so 
would just fall short of the ‘ shore. 3 If, on the 
other hand, it should be distinctly stated that 
the land is granted down to low- water mark, or 
to any definite distance out to sea, which would 
include the low- water mark, then undoubtedly the 
shore, with its attached rights, has been granted. 
Because it has been held judicially that the sub- 
ject has no right to use the shore as a means 
of access to the sea for the purpose of bathing, 
it must not, however, be interred that he has 
no right to be there at all. Bronx time imme- 
morial it has been recognised that the ownership 
by the Crown of the sea-shore is limited by a 
common-law right on the part of the subject 
to pass over it to reach the sea, for the pxirposes 
of fishing and navigation ; and as the Crown, 
cannot transfer to other persons more than it 
possesses itself, these rights of the general public 
still exist when the shore has passed into private 
hands. 

The right of bathing is not the only right 
which most people are apt to take for granted 
which has been disputed, and disputed success- 
fully, in the courts. How many people know 
that when they pick up a shell or a piece of sea- 
weed and take it home with them, . they are 
rendering themselves liable to an action % Yet 
it is so, as what follows will show 7 . In the year 
1801, one Bagott was the owner , of a certain 
manor in the parish of Key sham, and this manor 
included— or at anyrate, Bagott claimed that it 
did, and his claim was not disputed— a portion 
of the seashore. In cases such as those here 
cited, there seems to have been far too great 
readiness to admit claims to the shore. It 
appears that on this part of the coast shellfish 
were found in great numbers, and it was the 
custom of the people in the neighbourhood 
to take them for the purpose of selling them, 
or using them as food. Amongst those who 
did so was a man called Orr. He employed 
other men to help him, and took away*’ great 
quantities of the shellfish in carts, and” seems, 
by the magnitude of his operations, to have 
exhausted Bagott’s patience. At anyrate, Bagott 
commenced an action against him, alleging that 
he (Orr) hud entered certain closes of his (Begot!; s) 
Hying between the flux and reflux of the tides 
of the sea, in the plaintiffs manor of Key sham, 
and the said shellfish and fish-shells there found, 
caught, took, and carried away, and converted, 
and disposed thereof, when the said closes were 
left dry and were not covered with water. 3 To 
this Orr urged in defence, that what the plaintiff 
called his closes were, as a matter of fact, rocks 
and sand of the sea, lying within the flux and 
reflux of the tides of the sea, and that the shell- 
fish and fish-shells which he had taken away 
were £ certain shellfish and fish-shells which were 
in and upon the said rocks and sands of the sea, 
and which were, by the ebbing of the tides of the 
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sea, left there in and upon the said closes ; and 
that every subject of this realm of right had the 
liberty and privilege of getting, taking, and carry- 
ing away the shellfish and fish-shells left by the 
said ebbing of the sea/ The judgment of the 
court, as it appears in the Beport of the trial, 
gives none of the reasons upon which it was 
founded, but merely declares in the baldest 
manner possible that the defendant had a right 
to take the shellfish ; but that, as no authority 
had been brought forward to support his claim 
to take shells, the court would pause before estab- 
lishing a general right of that kind ! 

Of course, this judgment cannot be taken 
quite literally, for the shellfish cannot be taken 
unless their shells are taken also. What it 
must be understood to lay down is this, that 
we may take the shells so long as they are 
attached to, and form, as it were, part of the 
living fish ; but that we must not take a shell 
when it has become detached from its inmate, and 
is nothing more than a shell. This prohibition 
to take empty shells is really equivalent to a 
prohibition to take not shells only, but also 
sand or pebbles, or indeed any other part of the 
soil of the shore. It may be added here, by way 
of parenthesis, that, by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1620, a special privilege is granted 
to all persons living in the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall / to fetch and take sea-sand at 
all places under the full sea-mark/ Why this 
privilege was specially granted to the inhabi- 
tants of these two counties is not at all clear. 
At anyrate, the passing of the Act shows that 
the right did not previously exist; 

The last case to which we shall refer is that 
of Howe against Stowell. It was tried in the 
year 1833. Here, as in the case of Bagott against 
Orr, the plaintiff was the owner of a portion of 
the shore, upon which, at different times, the sea 
east up great quantities of seaweed. The. farmers 
in the neighbourhood were in the habit- of carting 
this seaweed away, using it for the purpose of 
manuring their lain! Stoweil had taken some, 
and Howe brought an action against him. Stowell 
urged that, as a subject of the king, he had full 
ami perfect liberty to go upon the shore and take 
.the seaweed, which had been left there by the 
reflux of the tide. The court, however, found 
that no such right as Stowell claimed existed. 
Their judgment to some extent supplements and 
explains the one delivered in the case of Bagott 
v. Orr. The court referred to that ease, and said 
that the taking of fish was for the immediate 
sustentation of man — a reason which ; did not 
apply to the taking of seaweed. Whatever the 
reasons may have been which caused the court 
to make a distinction between the fish and their 
shells, the distinction certainly now exists; and 
while it is unlawful to take away from the shore 
any shells, sand, pebbles, or seaweed, it is per- 
fectly lawful to carry away any shellfish that may 
be found there. 

Here we may leave the subject. Sufficient lias 
been said to show the reader liow much of the 
liberty of doing what he likes on the seashore 
is entirely due to the goodwill of such as have 
the power, if they choose to use it, of very seri- 
ously curtailing that liberty. Happily, by far the 
greater portion of our shore is still the property 
of the Crown, which is never likely to enforce 


its strict rights to the curtailing of the reasonable 
liberty of the subject. These rights might, how- 
ever, with general advantage, be much more 
strictly enforced than they are on some parts of 
our coasts, where sand, pebbles, and stones are 
being constantly carted away in large quantities, 
to the detriment of the beach and adjacent 
land. 


A NAMELESS -ROMANCE'. 

I have a leisure hour to spend now and then, 
and I spend it in rambling round the city 
where I dwell. Perhaps some of you may think 
this is poor enjoyment, but it does not seem so 
to me. True, were I young and rich, I might 
seek my pleasures farther afield — on the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean, or in the gay 
gardens of France. I might bask more in the 
smile of gentle dames, forgetting my loneliness, . 
as one forgets in the sunshine that only a 
moment before the sky hung black with clouds. 
But I am neither young nor rich ; and even 
if I were, it seems to me that no place, in 
the world could ever be so dear as those lanes ■ 
and meadows I love so well. 

, Yes ; I am old now, and chilly sometimes at 
night when the fire gets low, wearing a greatcoat 
even on the summer days, and shivering often 
when the zephyrs fan my face. But I am kept 
young by my love for nature ; I woo her as 
amorously as ever maid was wooed by swain, 
and she is not afraid to press her rosy lips 
to mine, yellow and withered as they are, and 
to twine her lovely arms round my neck. I 
love her for her hopefulness, for her inexhaust- 
ible store of youth. Everywhere with love she 
rebukes poor mortals .for sitting down sad with 
folded hands, and with a glad voice bids them 
he up and doing. She is irrepressible. You 
may crush her down with stony hand and 
plaster over every vestige of her beauty, and 
then say to yourself, in pride of heart, H have 
made a* city," a place for commerce and traffic, 
and pleasure and sorrow; 5 and yet, turn your 
back for an instant, lo ! a little blade of grass 
comes up between the stones of the cause- 
way and laughs in your very face. We may 
build our houses up story upon story, with 
the dingy attic at the top, for women’s hearts 
to break in, and the squalid court beneath 
in which little children may get their first 
taint of sin ; but a gleam of sunshine will day 
after, day work its way down to the very 
centre of* the filth and squalidncsa, and a rose 
will hud and. bloom in some, poor man’s window, 
blushing back with pleasure into the face of 
its kindly keeper. 

Then "think how charitable she is, how slow 
to return an insult, how cheerfully she bears 
an affront. I often think — though, of course, 
it is but the vagary of an old dreamer— that 
those who build up masses of brick and mortar 
would be well repaid if nature left a sterile 
belt round their work, a belt gray and cold 
as their oven walls. But no! She takes no 
such revenge as this, Long before the eity- 
smokc has mingh 1 with r 1 cl .id >r the lu n 
of city-life died away, we come on patches of 
green, ^smiling us r wef.com ; on trees, too sprout- 
ing forth in beauty, or draped with leaves and 
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flowers, nodding to ns in a grave and stately 
way, as if to show that they at least bear no 
grudge, and are prepared to be friendly in 
spite of all rebuffs. Eliminating thus, many a 
lesson have I learned on charity and forgiveness. 

Nor are nay rambles imromantic, though the 
scenes are no longer strange. Every house and 
farm has become " familiar' to me. I have seen 
a generation or two of cowboys develop into 
ploughmen, wed themselves to rosy dairymaids, 
and go their ways. I have beguiled idle hours 
in weaving webs of fancy round their married 
lives, listening for the merry laughter of chil- 
dren in their cottages, and watching for the 
glad light of love on many a mother’s face. 
And as with men and women, so with things. 
The old castle with its turreted walls and 
secret passages has furnished me much food 
. for thought 1 have recalled in fancy the 
noble men and fair women who used to tread 
its halls, their courtly, gallant ways, their feasts 
and tournaments ; and, as I stand in the cham- 
bers, girt with gray stone and canopied by heaven, 
I can see the coats of mail still on the walls, 
find hear through the mist of years the voice 
of some gay warrior recounting- Ms triumphs 
in the held. And many a story, too, have 
I heard from the rustic people about the old 
gray house which stands in the hollow among 
the trees. Yon sec, -I am old enough to pat 
the co iroly maidens on the shoulder without 
exciting due ire of their brawny lovers, and to 
chat, b j, with impunity to the buxom matrons 
ttages while their husbands sit smoking 
preside. And tlms it was I heard the; 
the Old House in the Hollow. I had 
ondered if it did contain a secret, so 
as it, so forbidding in aspect, with 
porch black with age, and its win- 
hied and weather-beaten. It looked so 
:iafc I used to think it too, must have 
deeds of blood, and taken the best 
avoid detection by standing for ever- 
ifg in gloomy .silence, it stood among thick 
so thick, that even on a summer day 
Mmm stray sunbeam or two rested on its 
eel ‘walls, wavering and timorous, as if 
at their bravery in venturing so far. 
nriag -road from the gate to "the door 
|t of sight, and there was nothing 
tss, heavy and dark-coloured, with 
■t grew among it The woman 
. not far olf was . glad enough to 
’ key of the rusty iron gate which 
grounds, and there I used 
pore from curiosity than pleasure, 
— ^ V felt morbid under the old trees ; 
§k too, was so thick and rank, that 
dking over deserted graves, 

garden, said the villager?, a lady 
tie used . to walk among the trees, 
l yearning glance towards the 
|f ik old house. There I have waited 
’Amhc never came; for, through habit, 
pn. .into believing the stories I hoar. 


„ frightened her away ; per- 

■ living in the shades, her eyes 
veulc to bear the light ; perhaps 
^|fhat strangers should share her 
I to mourn there alone, with the 
friend, and the winds sighing 
, A 
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comfort to her among the trees. Whatever the 
reason was, I never met her face to face in that 
gloomy hollow. Yet, although she was so. fair 
and young, the older villagers could not tell her 
tale without a shudder ; and though the lads 
and lasses laughed aloud, yet it 'was a wavering, 
uncertain laugh, which died on their lips, and 
left a silence all the more profound. 

Forty years had passed since the oaken door 
creaked, on its hinges to admit the master and 
his fair young bride ; and a year later, it had 
closed on her as they bore her away to sleep in 
the churchyard, to the grave that" liad proved 
too small for her wandering, restless spirit. On 
that day, cold, and with a drizzling, chilling rain, 
the small cortege passed through the gate, a man 
walking behind, with head bent and eyes cast 
on the ground, his face calm, but cliill and gray 
as the sky. And if the curious one had turned 
Ms eyes on the house, he would have seen, at 
an upper window, a woman’s figure, clad in 
mourning, with head bent, intently watching 
the pallbearers as they wound along the muddy 
road. Had the curious one cared to look closer, 
he might have seen the gleam of triumph in 
her eyes— -dark, dashing, coal-black eyes— as she 
watched the tall bent figure walk behind with 
such a weary, listless step. But soon a turn in 
the road hid the company from view, and tho 
window was empty again. 

One year had sufficed to darken the brightness 
of that fair young life. Did if ever, strike you,/ 
reader, that some; men and women seem to have 
had a sunlight hath before entering this world, 
so destined are they to malm everything around 
them pure, and good ; while others, wafted from 
the regions of gloom, cast all around them the 
shadow of death 'l Into this baleful darkness had 
the young bride fallen, and in it her spirit had 
been quenched. She loved her . husband truly, 
that tall, bronzed man, who bad come from the 
Indies to woo her in the sunny lanes of her 
own. England. Eight glad, too, had she been to 
become mistress of his old home. For months, 
no spot had come on their home-pi. -TAire. He 
was happy in his treasure ; she, too, in her 
simple life in the village, where, from her 
kindness, she already was receiving the homage 
due to a queen. But one day, when tho aieov 
was on the ground and the liouvro vvro (Huh 
a woman came to the Old Id use in the Hull- aw 
She was dark, and radiantly beautiful, with the 
beauty that blossoms under western sides, Shu 
neither asked nor received leave to stay as a 
member of the family circle in. the old homy 
but there was no one "to oppose her action. Tho 
master was her cousin, she said ; and even as die 
spoke, the gleam in her eyes gave her words the 
lie. Yet lie said nothing, for suddenly he had 
grown silent and cold, avoiding even the wistful, 
questioning glances of his wife. 

The shadow spread slowly over the house, up 
the staircases, into the nooks and corners of 
the rooms, laying its black hand now on this 
and now on that, but nowhere so strongly as on. 
the heart of the young mistress. Her h rippling 
laughter changed to sighs, her bright smiles 
were replaced by downcast looks ; she passed 
from summer to winter with no mellowipg 
autumn days to make the change less sad. It 
was not that the woman, who had come so 
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strangely, sought the love of her husband, or in 
any other way attempted to dispel the sunshine 
of ' her life ; she simply dwelt with them, nay, 
was friendly enough at times ; but the dark 
dress which she wore, and the masses of dark 
hair which at times she would let fall about 
her shoulders, seemed indicative of the moral 
cloud which ; was slowly gathering over their 
lives. The lily drooped day by day for want 
of sunlight. She became morbid, nervous, full 
of strange and wayward fancies. She thought 
the love of her husband was dead ; and she took 
to dressing herself in her wedding garb, to try 
if by that strange way she might make it 
live again* Clad in the soft, lustrous satins — in 
which as a happy bride she had blushed and 
smiled in the little English church but a few 
months before — she would pace her room for 
hours, and stand, too, longingly before the glass, 
peering wistfully to see if aught of her charm 
were gone. In this garb, too, she would walk 
among the old trees, and deck her bosom with 
the snowdrops of spring ; but they seemed to 
wither away at her touch and hang listless 
and dead. Thus it was, one clay she was 
found sitting among the trees on the fresh 
spring grass, some faded snowdrops in her 
lifeless hand, her golden hair surmounting a 
face darkened with some mysterious presence. 
A pale gleam of spring sunlight had crept 
down and settled on her brow ; but it was 
out of place, and timid as the sunbeams 
which I have seen playing on the old house 
itself. 

Thus quietly as the gliding of a river did 
her spirit depart, or rather was effaced, as 
a cloud can hide the silver moon from us 
for a time. And so, they tell me, she can be 
seen at times in the old garden, just as, when 
the clouds grow faint, the welcome shafts of 
light come down to assure ixs that their mother 
orb still lives. 


QUAEANTINE. 

BY AN EXAMINING: OEFICEB. 

At a time when every one has been anxiously 
perusing the daily accounts of the increase or 
abatement of cholera in European towns, and 
when there exists a lurking fear lest the dreaded 
scourge should obtain a footing on our shores, 
a brief description of the precautions taken 
against such a visitation may possibly prove 
interesting to your readers. 'The majority of 
people have, of course, a hazy idea that vessels 
from Rout-hern France are not allowed to slip 
in and out of the United Kingdom without 
strict examination as to the possibility of cholera 
or other disease existing on board. They know 
that there is some action taken bearing the old- 
fashioned title of ‘Quarantine,* and that it relates 
to the isolation of vessels on board which disease 
may exist ;■ but with this knowledge, in a majo- 
rity of instances their information ends. This 
very haziness thus induces unfounded fear — and 
fear supplies one of the chief ingredients on 
which cholera may be most bountifully fed. If 


vision to which vessels from foreign ports— just 


fe-= 


now from the south of France especially — are 
subjected, the purpose of this article will be fully 
realised. 

6 Quarantine,* according to the lexicographers, 

4 is the term dining which a ship arriving in : 
port, and suspected of being infected with a 
malignant, contagious disease, is obliged to for- 
bear all intercourse with the shore? Thus a 
ship arriving in the United- Kingdom at the 
present time, and having on board, or suspected 
of having on board, a ease of cholera, would be 
at once cut off from all intercourse with the 
shore or with any neighbouring vessel. This 
‘cutting-off* process was in oklen times much 
more cumbrously managed than at present. Then, 
the quarantine stations round the shores of Great 
Britain were not only numerous, but were them- 
selves a source of danger to all concerned. Now, 
the only one of the old quarantine stations of the 
United Kingdom .is that of the Mother-bank, in 
the Isle of Wight, where are located three unem- 
ployed men-of-war, having on hoard a staff of 
officers and men with all appliances necessary 
for dealing with vessels placed in quarantine. 
These vessels, I understand, have only been 
called into requisition on twelve occasions during 
the last twenty years. The place for the per- 
formance of quarantine at any port is now gene- 
rally decided by the Local Authority of that port 
in conjunction with the officers of Customs who 
may he stationed there. Her Majesty’s Frivy 
Council are, of course, primarily responsible for 
the due carrying out of the quarantine regula- 
tions ; but on the officers of Customs depends the 
detention of any vessel, pending the decision of 
the higher authorities regarding such detention. 
To enable the officer of Customs to act with 
authority in the matter, he is provided with a 
‘ Quarantine Commission,’ on the faith of which 
he can detain any vessel arriving from abroad, 
on board of which he may suspect the existence 
of cholera or other infectious disease. 

I will suppose, now, a ; vessel arriving in the 
Mersey, the Thames, the Tyne, or other busy 
shipping centre. The vessel, with her national 
ensign flying aft, to denote that she is from a 
foreign port— let us suppose a port infected with ’ 
cholera— sails or steams up to a position some 
distance from the shore, termed the ‘boarding 
station? Here the master must ‘ bring to ’ under 
a penalty of one hundred pounds. The Customs 
officers come alongside in their boat ; and before 
any one goes on board, the following questions 
are put to the master : ‘ What is the name of 
the vessel and of the master? From what port- 
have you come? Was there any sickness at the 
port while you were lying there or at the time 
you left it? Have you any Bill of Health?— if . 
so, produce it. What number of officers, crew, 
and passengers have you on board? Have any- 
of them suffered from any kind of illness during 
the voyage?— if so, state" it, however trifling it 
may have been. Is every person on board In good 
health at this moment?* Should the master 
refuse to answer any of these questions, or give 
a false answer to any of them, the refusal 
or falsehood subjects him to a penalty of one 
hundred pounds ; and if the questions have been 
put upon oath and he returns a false answer, he 
is liable to paiiishn>-nt for wilful and corrupt 
perjury* y-'-ydFoi: ' ~ A 
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Should the answers of tine master be deemed plague, Asiatic cholera, or yellow fever ; as 
unsatisfactory, and should the. officer of Customs witness the seal of the said city and garrison 
suspect the existence of cholera on hoard, he at hereupon engraved.' A vessel possessing a testi- 
once detains the vessel and apprises the Local mony similar to this is, generally speaking' 
Authority, in order that its medical officer may free from the trouble and annoyance of quaran- 
inspect the vessel, and decide whether or not the tine ; hut were the Bill of Health: a foul one, the 


to have such inspection earned out within twelve with .the macic bail m me centre at tiie inain 
hours — and local Sanitary Boards would do well topmast head lnakes quarantine almost a foregone 
to bear this fact in mind— the officer of Customs conclusion, 

does not possess the power to detain the vessel To narrate the numerous other duties of sliip- 
longer y hut must, on tlie expiration of the said masters, of pilots, and of passengers in connec- 
twelve hours, release the vessel from detention, lion with vessels liable to quarantine, is scarcely 
Thus it becomes of the utmost importance that, possible within the limits of the present paper, 
for the safety of the community, local sanitary Their duties, indeed, would be understood only 
authorities should see that the medical inspection by the initiated ; and an attemptvat a popular 
is carried out with all despatch. translation of very dry and wordy regulations 

The inspection being completed, and cholera, would-be utterly friistr^tea^hy the introduction 
we will suppose, being found to exist, the vessel of uninteresting technicalities. In conclusion, 
is obliged to proceed at once . .to . the quaratitme' . -let- me ask readers to refect-:. that, not a single 
I station selected. Every person oh board must vessel comes near our shores tliat is hot 
remain there until the vessel, is released. Should thoroughly investigated witli regard to tlie -exist- 
any one choose to disobey the law and endeavour ence of infectious disease, and, by such reilec- 
to escape, lie- or she incurs a heavy money penalty, tion, to banish those rinwholesonie fears which 
with the * alternative of six months 5 "imprison- do more than anything else -to fostercholera 
ment. This is mild punishment, indeed, to that or. any similar scourge, 
inflicted in the days of our forefathers, when ■ ^ , ... ^ : 


disobedience to quarantine laws subjected the 

j f v I ' offender c to suffer death without benefit of chvgy. 7 ON OP HE COAST. 

AfSl SUU. ft fe heavy, enough to discourse auy A ioiun.Y strip of coast whtj-e golden snmls 

i // ■ ' attemp at disobedience, when suelwlisotehenee Stretch dreamily into the far-off blue ; 

would brmg mpon the transgressor the lull rigour . , . , ,| , ,, , 

j/i of the law” Compared witii quarantine punish- A <*ow.y pH the brea k of southern lands, 

nients in other countries, our penalty is, nevertlie- And seas of opa hue. 

|/;1 less, in my opinion, far too lenient. I have known 

' ■ j of sailors in the Mediterranean who had left A glorious, wide expanse of heaven o’erhead, 

• their vessel after she had been placed in qnaran- Whose tender blue is flecked with clouds of light ; 

t .■ tine, narrowly escaping being shot dead on tlie A fleet of boats, with dusky sails outspread, 

spot. This 'speedy despatch’ would not, of Fast dropping out of sight. 

coni’sCi he altogether in accord with our British 

C/S/A/ /■£/ system of. punishment. ; yet I can conceive no t-.h, beetlin-? cliffe that purple shadows throw 

greater crime than that of risking t he propaga- Atl. wart still pools where ocean treasures hide; 
j lion of disease in a locality which till then had Lo , v )lnte tone S -whicli ever clearer grow— 

S ■ been free from it. Nothing short of a lengthened From the m-emning tide, 

period of imprisonment is adequate punishment 

for a crime so heinous. : * , , , , , 

To leave the particular case of cholera- A perfect peace . Here never comes the strife 
j infected vessels, it may he advisable to have Thai ever waits upon the race for gold..; 

* a last word on foreign arrivals generally. In Ifere in still grooves goes on the march of life, 

h ■ the questions noted above which are put to With simple joys untold, 

| the muster of a vessel on arrival in the United 

Kingdom, there occurs the query, 'Have you Here sweet desire would have me always stay— 
v | any Bill of Health ? ’ Most people will probably Far from the city’s toil, its passions strong— . 

' j he inclined to inquire what a Bill of Health And in contentment live through life's brief dav, 

■■ : . , * : • : ; consists qf. ; Bilk of Health are of two classes-- Unto its evensong./ d |: /: 

. T namely, clean bilk of health and foul bilk : 

\ of health. The former is a document signed r , ,- n , . . iV , ' ,, 

f j . by a British consul abroad testifying ; that th ere A 

: was no disease on board the vessel, or at the Thy place is still upon tln bus} matt; 

I f * port at which the vessel loaded her cargo -for ' ihou mustgo^^ 

1 | | : the homeward ^voyage. The latter is a similar . . m 

I ! | document testifying that there has been disease 

!§; . |f on board* or at the port of lading, or at any And so, at Duty’s call, do I depart, 

|j| | llllf I of the ports at which the vessel may have And leave these joys regretfully behind ; 

touched on her way home. A clean Bill of But as a vision bright, within my heart, ' 

Health, issued at . Gibraltar a fortnight ago, ' , Their beauty is enshrined. 

] lies before me as I write, and thereon it is Vk- Oharccs H. -Bahstow. 

certilicd^ in umnistahable English that 'good — — ^ 

A ■ ’ en d°y^ ^ the city and garrison of Printed and Published by k B. Chahbers, 47 Pater- 

t - \ G'i oraftari : aacl that tliero docs not exist therein '.itM^ii'nw:vTiVNfnnif. .Anfi' *«»»«»•#*»..■ 
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ON THE COAST. 

A ioxelt strip of coast whtze golden sands 
Stretch dreamily into the far-off blue ; 

A drowsy wind, the breath of south em lands, 

And seas of opal hue. 

A glorious, wide expanse of heaven o’erhead, 

Whose tender blue is flecked with clouds of light ; 

A fleet of boats, with dusky sails outspread, 

Fast dropping out of sight. 

Tall, beetling cliffs that purple shadows throw 
Athwart still pools where ocean treasures hide ; 

Low undertones— which ever clearer grow’— 

From the in-coming tide. 

A perfect peace ! Here never comes the strife 
That ever waits upon the race for gold ; 

Here, in still grooves goes on the march of life. 

With simple joys untold. 

Here sweet desire would have me always stay— 

Far from the city’s toil, its passions strong— . 

And in contentment live through .life's brief day, 

./;, Unto its evensong. 

But Duty, ever jealous, erics * Not yet ! 

Thy place is still upon the busy mart ; 

Thou must go forth, and. earn with ;iftbour’skweat,/ 

The wishes of thy heart.’ 

And so, : at Duty’s call, do l depart, 

And leave these joys regretfully behind ; 

But as a vision Bright, within my heart, 

' . Their Beauty is . 

Ohahi-bs H, -Babstow. .■ 
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A BITER HOLIDAY. 

What the yacht-races at Cowes and a score of 
other places are to that section of the tipper 
ten-thousand who delight in everything that 
pertains to the sea, and to whom the smell of 
salt water is as the breath of life — what Henley 
regatta is to those who find their exercise or 
pastime among the , sunny reaches of the Upper 
Thames— such is thhuhinual sailing-barge match 
from Erith to the Nore and back, to the vast 
river-side population below-bridge who have 
more or less to do, or are in some way connected, 
with the dock, canal, or up-river shipping traffic 
of the port of London. To these worthy people, 
as well as to some thousands of others from all 
parts of the metropolis, many of whom, in all 
probability, rarely adventure so far on the 
Thames at any other time, it is the race far 
excellence of the year ; and it; has much about it 
to render this widespread popularity deserved. 

It is a bright midsummer morning, and the 
clock is on the stroke of nine when we find our- 
selves on Blaekwall pier, with its vast shut-up 
hotel staring blankly across the river, once on 
a time famed far and wide for its capital fish- 
dinners ; hut now, alas, given over to desolation 
and decay. Even, as far away as Dalston Junc- 
tion, at which place we have to change trains, 
unmistakable signs of holiday-making are appa- 
rent; and at each station as we come along we 
-pick up a numerous contingent, all of whom, 
to judge from appearances, like J ohn Gilpin’s 
wife, are evidently on pleasure bent. 

We find the pier gay with summer costumes 
and smiling faces ; friend greets friend after the 
hearty, robust English fashion which has not 
yet died out 4 east of Temple Bar ; ?. the river 
gleams with a thousand silver ripples in the 
morning sun ; the heat is tempered by an exhila- 
rating breeze ; everybody prophesies that we 
shall have a glorious day. The majority of 
'..thosh oh-the; pier: are. waiting the arrival of the 
excursion steamers from London Bridge. We, 
more fortunate than many, are the recipients of 


an invitation to a private party which numbers, 
all told, some five-nnd-thirty souls. Presently, 
from among a cloud of others v r e single out the 
particular hit of bunting we have been told to , 
look for ; and there, at her temporary moor- j 
ings at the upper end of the pier, we find j 
the smart little Cygnet, our home that is to 
be for the next dozen hours. Old acquaint- | 
ances welcome us with a cordial grip as we step j 
on board, and new acquaintanceships are made, | 
which in their turn will, we hope, grow riper 
by-and-hy. And now we have time to look about ] 
us. 

The Cygnet is gay with hunting from stem to 
stern. Aft, a large awning is stretched, which 
will serve as a protection from either sun or rain, 
as the case may be. Camp-stools in abundance 
are provided, so that we can shift our quarters 
as we may list; and sonic neighbouring hotel 
lias supplied us with several oblong mahogany | 
tables, for which an excellent use will 0e found 
later on. Hampers crammed with good things 
solid and liquid are being brought oil hoard one ; 
after another ; and some one below deck is taking 
Time by. the forelock already, in the way of 
putting a preliminary^ edge on the carving-knife. 
We are evidently going to have what our 
American cousins call e a high old time’ of it. 

In confidence we may whisper that our little 
Cygnet is neither more nor less than a Channel 
steam-tug — one of that numerous .. fleet which 
scour the English Channel from the Lizard to 
the Langnard, from the Mouse Light to Dun- 
kirk, on the lookout for homeward-bound ships 
which, anxious to save a tide or two, and reach 
their moorings in dock as quickly as may 
be, are willing to pay for the help that will , 
enable them to do so. A rough life, my 
masters, and not without its dangers when 
the stormy winds do blow. Often in wild mid- 
winter weather, or when the equinoctials seem 
as if they were tearing heaven and earth asunder, 
these little craft will remain put for days and 
nights together, afraid to risk making for any 
harbour, and preferring to keep ' in the open 
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while waiting for the gale to blow itself out. 
Only a few winters ago, as the Napoleon steam- 
tug was towing a huge liner up the Channel 
in the teeth of a tremendous storm of wind 
and sleet, her hawser parted, and when, some 
two minutes later, the crew of the big ship 
had time to look for the tug, she was nowhere 
to be seen. At the moment her hawser broke 
she had been struck by a heavy sea, and had 
plunged down head foremost, she and all her 
crew. As a rule, however, these sturdy little 
craft, which are built as strongly as iron and 
timber can make them, will safely ride out 
a gale such as might well cause many a big 
merchantman to quake with fear. 

But to-day all thoughts of storm and disaster 
ate far from us as we sway gently at our 
moorings in the morning sunshine and watch 
the ever-changing panorama before us. The 
twin domes of Greenwich Hospital show white 
and ghostlike through the faint haze which 
veils everything in the distance. Presently round 
a point of land where the river curves sharply i 
away to the left comes gliding in stately fashion i 
the big saloon steamer Alexandra, followed by 
the Albert Edward and several smaller boats, 
all with numerous hags Hying fore and aft, 
and all, or nearly all, with bands' of music, 
military or otherwise, on hoard. A few minutes 
later, the Committee Boat, the old and well- 
known Eagle, puts in an appearance. Suspended 
by knots of blue ribbon from the captain's 
bridge are the silver cups which will he com- 
peted for a little later on. More passengers 
crowd aboard the big steamers ; one of the 
bands plays lustily, an irrepressible drummer 
being well to the fore ; flags flutter in the breeze ; 
our "moorings are cast oh; the Cygnet gives one 
last screech of triumph, or, it may be, of 
farewell to those left; behind, and at length we 
are fairly off oil our way to Eritk Iii front 
of us, behind us,and on either side of us are 
steamers and tugs of all kinds and sizes ; but 
the river is wide ; there is room enough for 
fall, and we steam along in pleasant company. 
Now is the time to make sure of a little 
luncheon, so that we may not miss the start 
bf tip race later on. 

' . Efitlt is reached a little before eleven ; and 
here we find the competing barges arranged in 
order, Waiting for the signal, while the pleasant 
little town itself is en fete, and thousands of 
eyes are looking on from the shore. We 
voyagers who have come to watcli the race 
keep well in the background,, so as not to 
impede the start ; the Committee Boat takes up 
its position; a gun is fired ; and before you 
know what has happened, anchors are tripped, 
sails are loosened to the breeze, and the barges, 
topsail and spritsail, spring forward on their 
course like a flight of darlc-hued seabirds newly 
set free. ■ 

The topsail barges-- so the official programme 
informs us— are. . hot • to .. exceed fifty-five : tons j 
register. The first prize is a silver cup of the | 
value of twenty pounds, and ten guineas for 
the crew; the second prize is a silver cup of 
the value of fifteen pounds, and five guineas 
for the crew; then follow other.pmes of lesser 
value. The spritsail barges are not to exceed fifty 
' tons register. The prizes follow in the same ratio 
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as those for the topsails, but are not quite equal to 
them in value. In addition to their money prizes, 
a champion flag is presented to each of the 
winners, which will flaunt proudly in the breeze 
on their voyages up and down the river for 
many a day to come. 

There are fourteen competitors in the race 
this year, namely, eight topsails and six sprits. 
The topsails, merely because they are topsails 
and spread more canvas to the breeze than the 
others, gradually forge ahead ; but that is only 
what everybody knows will happen. Having 
seen them fairly under wav, we steam gently 
along, pass through the midst of the little fleet, 
and ' then g-et well ahead of them, . but not so 
far as to be altogether quit of their company, 
except when some sharp bend in the river hides 
them for a little while from view. Now is the 
time to get up a friendly sweepstake on board, 
a . task which two of the company undertake, 
and carry out satisfactorily. Some enthusiasts 
have discovered a pack of cards, and are already 
I deeply immersed in the intellectual game of Nap. 
By-and-by, the old historical fort of Tilbury is 
reached and passed.; and before long, Gravesend 
comes into view with its famed hotels and its 
Gardens, at which we have been so frequently 
reminded we may ‘spend a happy day/ Here 
we come to a stand for a little while, in order 
that we may watch the procession pass, as do 
many of the other gaily-decked tugs, together with 
some of the big steamers. It is a pretty slid ifc 
to watch the brown and chocolate coloured sails 
come stealing round the reaches of the liver, and 
to see how cleverly the little craft are handled 
as they tack here and there to catch an extra 
capful of the capricious westerly breeze, or to 
steal for a : few moments the wind out of some 
rival’s, sails. To-day, in honour of the occasion, 
the crews are rigged out in new blue jerseys and 
knitted scarlet caps ; while the boats themselves 
are as spick-and-span as paint and gilding can 
make them. Each barge carries at its fore its 
official number on the programme ; and as they 
glide one by one into view, innumerable are the 
glasses levelled at them in the effort to make out 
either their name or number. But position in 
the race at this point is held to be of small 
account by those who are supposed to be knowing 
in such matters : Tattenham Corner — otherwise 
the lightship at the Nore — is still . a long way 
ahead. 

Again we steam along in the wake of the 
barges, again pass through the midst of them, 
and again leave them astern. For a while we 
have left behind us the excitement of the race. 
There is a pleasant sound of the drawing of corks. 
It is the time for a cigar, a chat, and a bottle 
of Bass. As we go gently down, we pass several 
heavily-laden barges making their way up river, ; 
some of which are pointed out to ns as winners 
in matches of years gone by; but their racing- 
clays are over for ever, and they have evidently 
settled clown to the sober, steady work of middle 
| age. They -hail chiefly femn^SIe' ; |fe3#ay:distric^ ; 

! we are told, and are laden with cement, lime, 
bricks, stone, hay or straw, some of them voyaging 
as far inland, by way of the Regent’s Canal, as 
Camden Town and Paddington. 

And so after a time Southend conies into view, 
with, its terrace-crowned cliff .looking - far . out 
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across the river, and its mile-and-a-quarter-long 
pier, which seems as if ifc were stretching out 
a friendly hand to greet its neighbour, Sheerness, 
over the way. Half an hour longer brings us 
to the Nore. 

The lightship at the Nore is the point round 
which each barge has to make its way before 
starting on its return journey up river — the 
distance in all, so we are informed, being about 
seventy miles not a bad day’s work for a class 
of craft which many people are in the habit of 
decrying as the tortoises of the river. Occa- 
sionally it happens that there is not enough 
wind to enable them to complete the regulation 
course, in which case the Committee on board 
the Eagle have power to fix the point at which 
the return journey shall begin. 

We have been taking matters easy for the last 
hour or so, and we 'find several steamers and 
tugs lying on and off round the lightship when 
we reach it. We follow their example, keeping 
tip just enough steam to prevent us from drifting 
with the tide, and here we are presently joined 
by other steamers and pleasure-craft of various 
kinds. Among the rest comes the indispensable 
Committee Boat, which is moored alongside the 
light. Not long have we to wait before the 
eimiamon-coioured sails of the little fleet steal 
into sight one by one. Glasses come into 
requisition again, and all are agog to make out 
the number of the leading topsail. _ c No. 3 — 
Frances,’ calls out some one keener-sighted than 
the rest. And so it proves to be. Gallantly 
she comes sweeping down, every man at his 
post, every eye on the alert. Suddenly the 
helm is put about ; we see the crew hauling at 
the ropes like red-nightcapped demons, and 
then we hear the swislx of the water as the 
Frances, answering to the call upon her, sweeps 
round the lightship in a short but graceful 
curve, and catching the breeze next moment on 
the opposite tack, is speeding away on her 
return journey, followed by a ringing, cheer 
from a thousand throats. ■ V"; : v 

The next to round the Nore light is the 
JVlmnbrel, and after her comes the Bras-cle-Fer ; 
while the leader of the spritsails, or hstumpies- 
as they are familiarly called, is the Bessk. We 
do not wait till the whole of the laggards have 
rounded the light, but steam gently away till 
we come to a certain quiet, sunny reach, where 
we lie by while sundry hampers are opened and 
a large measure of justice is meted out to their 
welcome contents. After this pleasant interlude, 
onward again at full speed till we once more 
catch up the barges. Now does the excitement 
grow apace among such of us as have drawn 
fortunate numbers in the sweepstake, to ascer- 
tain which are the leading craft, for as their posi- 
tions are by this time, such in all probability 
will they be at the finish. 

Still we go pulsing along at a great pace, View- 
ing our heels to many a steamer as big again as 
ourselves, till at length we find ourselves once 
more at Eriih, Here we secure a position close 
to the Committee Boat, and not far from the 
winning-post— a small buoy with a flag atop of 
it anchored out some distance in the river. 
Gradually more steamers and tugs take up posi- 
tions no great 1 distance away. On every side 
of us are music, dancingyf easting, and high-jinks 
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generally; but not one angry word, not one 
coarse expression is anywhere to be heard. No- 
where could there be a better- tempered holiday 
crowd. 

At length a buzz, a murmur, a general move- 
ment, and each one says to his neighbour, 4 E ere 
comes the . first topsail,’ while everybody seems 
to ask at once, c What ’s her number 2 5 r A gun 
is fired, a band plays See the conquering Eero comes, 
a great shout is set up, and we all know that 
the Whimbrel has won the first prize. 

1 Never prophesy till you know/ seems to be 
a maxim of wide application. Who would have 
thought that the saucy Frances , which headed all 
the others round the Nore, wduld only come in 
fifth at the finish? But so it was; while the 
B. A. Gibbons , which was fourth round the light, 
came in for the second prize. So among the 
spritsails — the first round the light came in 
second, and the second first. 

We do not wait to see the prizes given away, 
for the evening is growing chilly, and many of 
us have a long way to go. We chase the dying 
sunset as we steam swiftly up stream, but fail to 
overtake it. Little by little its splendours soften, 
fade, and vanish. Some time between nine and 
ten, and while there is still a dusky shimmer 
on the river, we find ourselves once more at 
Blackwall pier ; and there we part, hoping to 
meet next year when time shall have again 
brought round the pleasant River Holiday. 

BY MEAD AN D S T R 1 A M. 

CHAPTER XLIV. — AN APPLE OP DISCORD. 

It did not occur to either of these young people 
that there was anything at all remarkable or 
irregular in the circumstance of a lady visiting 
the chambers of her betrothed alone. But as 
this was her first visit, Madge felt a little awk- 
ward, and would have been much more, at ease b 
if Wrentham had not been present. 

-That •••gentleman,.': however,- .as soon as he per- 
ceived who the visitor was,- took up his glossy : 
hat, made his salutations to Miss Heatlicbte, and 
informed Philip that he was obliged to hurry 
along to the office before it closed, but would 
probably return later. 

When he had departed, Madge glanced with 
curiosity round the apartment, and her first 
comment was : 

€ You ought to have curtains over that door- 
way, Philip ’ (she alluded to the uncovered 
entrance to a small recess which was a store- 
room) j ( and I must come in soon and dust the 
place thoroughly. I wonder you have not been 
choked. See here ; it is positively disgraceful’ 

She ran her finger ovexv the ledge of a book- 
case, making a line in the dust. And with half- 
timid but wholly curious interest, she continued 
to scrutinise the place, making mental notes of 
what she would have to do to insure his eom- 
■ fort. . ■ - _ ' : / 

He was astounded. She had been with Mr 
Shield. She must have been made acquainted j 
with the terrible nature of Ins position ; mid yet 
she could placidly criticise the furniture .of Lis | 
room and interest herself in a question of ; 
dusting ! He had often admired her cool firm- 
ness in moments of accident, illness, or difficulty ; 
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but lie could find nothing to admire in this 
absolute indifference to the crisis in Ins affairs. 
Ill his bitterness he was unjust, and Ms reflections 
Were to this effect : 4 How blessed are those who 
can bo callously calm in the presence of suffering 
-—of the suffering even of those they are supposed 
to lb re ! How many pangs they must be spared ; 
how .easy- it must be for them to pass comfortably 
through" the world, where every step we take 
leads ’us by some scene of misery. Ay, they are 
the happy ones who can pass with eyes closed, 
ami therefore, nerves unshaken.’ 

But even whilst these uneasy thoughts were 
flashing through his brain, he felt ashamed of 
himself for allowing them to be suggested by 
Madge, whose calmness he knew was not due to 
want of feeling, but to a delicate shrinking from 
the display of it. 

She appeared to become suddenly aware of 
his singular silence, and looked quickly towards 
him. His face was in shadow, and she could 
not see the ravages which anxiety and sleepless 
nights had made upon it ; and he did not 
observe that under , her apparent composure there 
was suppressed much agitation. The tender 
eyes looked at Mm -wistfully, as if afraid that 
she had done something to offend him, and that, 
he was about to chide her. 

4 Why do you not speak, Philip 1 3 

‘I was wondering if it can be possible that 
you have not heard hnw things stand with me. 
I. was at Willowmere this forenoon, seeking you, 
and was told that you had gone to see Mr 
Shield, intending also to call on me. Has he 
said nothing to you about the letter I sent to 
him last night 1 I was obliged to write, because 
he persists in refusing to listen to any explana- 
tions from mo in person, Has he said nothing 
about ill* 

Madge hesitated. Slie was in a most Unplea- 
sant position. She had hoped to be able to 
come gleefully to him with the good news that 
the reconciliation between his father and uncle 
had been effected, and she was disappointed. 
Her proofs of Mr Hadleigh’s innocence of all 
complicity in Austin Shield’s misfortunes had 
not been accepted in the way she had expected. 
As i regarded Philip, she had been assured that 
he was: safe : so long as she kept her promise 
to Mr Beecliam. So she could neither give him 
the; i .gobd ; fmews ;: .: : slie.bhad. been so confident of 
bringing to him, nor sympathise f ally wi th his 
anticipations of absolute ruin* That "was what 
rendered her manner peculiar, and in his present 
: Tim in, ungracious. 

1 1 have been told that yon are harassed by 
the way things have been going, and that there 
have been mistakes ^somewhere. . But I heard : 
nothing about your letter. 7 

4 And yet you have been with Min; and Mr 
Beecham all day ! 5 , 

She did change colour at ; the mention of 
Beecham’s name, the blood flushing her cheeks, 
and then as suddenly' hiding from them. His 
over-wrought nerves rendered him sensitive to 
the slightest change of voice, look, or manner, 

4 Yes/ she replied at length steadily ; 4 1 have 
•been with them a long time to-day, and they 
spoke a great deal about yon, for they are both 
;:jour Mends/ : S ' . . ... - 

4 No doubt, no doubt, Beebham has no reason 


to he otherwise ; and Mr Shield has acted^ as iny 
Mend until now, when he leaves me in this 
horrible suspense.’ 

4 But it must be because lie is considering 
what is best to be done for you/ 

4 Did lie tell you that V 

'He did not say it exactly in those words; 
but I understood it from what he did say and 
from Ills whole manner in speaking of youA 
'I suppose 1 ought to find satisfaction in 
that. . . . But how was it you came to visit 
Mr Shield 1 You have not met him before. 7 
(This abruptly.) 

Her eyelids drooped, and her head was bowed 
a little. 

4 He wrote to me. I have met Mm before/ 

4 And you never told me 1 Where did you 
become acquainted with him V 
4 At Willowmere/ 

4 Why, when was he there'! Aunt Hessy does 
not know of it, or she would have told me. You 
did not, although you should, have known how 
pleasant it would have been to me to find that 
tie had seen you and liked you/ 

That she had not previously told him of 
her acquaintance with Mr Shield, was a dis- 
agreeable sign of want of confidence ,* but his 
surprise was greater than his displeasure. He . 
had never been able to obtain more than ter 
or fifteen minutes’ audience of him ; and ye 
here was Madge, without giving the slighter 
hint that she had ever seen him, accepted by / 
him as a friend, and allowed to spend hours 
with him. If this was not deception on her 
part, it bore such a strong resemblance to con- 
duct of that kind as to make him feel cold. A 
new pain entered Ilia distracted mind. If she 
were capable of deceiving him in one way, how 
was he to trust her in other ways ? She knew 
how he hated all mysteries and underhand work. 
She knew how he insisted on the simple rule, 
that as it was so much more easy and comfort- 
able to he plain and above-board in everything, 
than to adopt subterfuge, only fools chose the 
crooked course. Yet here he found that, for some 
unknown reason, she head been concealing most 
interesting facts from him. 

To Madge the conversation was becoming more 
and more awkward and even distressing. She 
could feel the suspicions which were hovering 
around him, and she made an effort to dispel 
them by assuming a hopeful and, as far as pos- 
sible, a cheerful tone. 

4 Well, Philip, he asked me to hold my tongue 
because he wanted to give you a surprise ; and 
I do not see any harm in it Will you not 
let me have a little freedom of action, when I 
think I am doing what is to your advantage V 
( There never can be any advantage gained for 
me by your hiding things from me/ 

* But you must not look upon it so seriously* 
Philip/ she said with a mingling of earnestness 
and playfulness. c Come now ; let us talk about 
what is of most importance to us both. Tell 
me how it is your affairs have come to such 
a crisis so soon, and how you mean to proceed/ 

4 1 shall do so ; but first I must ask you 
how long Beecham has known Mr Shield % 7 
4 A long time/ she replied, averting her eyes, 

4 And has the secret he confided to you 1 any- 


thing to do with me or my business'? 3 
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She would have liked to answer at once, and 
she was obliged to hesitate. She saw that he 
was vexed, ancl her natural impulse was to 
remove every source of vexation between them 
by telling him all she knew. The impulse was 
restrained on his account. 

‘ It has to do with you ; but I wish you 
would not press me on the subject— at least 
not for a little while.’ 

‘So be it. I have always respected your 
wishes,’ he rejoined coldly, and there was even 
a distant note of bitterness in the tone. ‘I can 
now easily give you the information you require 
about myself. Should my uncle decline to assist 
me, I shall to-morrow resign everything I possess 
to my creditors, and seek some employment by 
which I may be able in course of time to 
make up to them whatever deficit there may 
be in my accounts.’ 

‘But Mr Shield will assist you — he will not 
allow you to give up everything i ’ 

‘ As you will not permit me to know the 
grounds of your confidence in the continuance 
of his generosity, and as I have bitter reason 
to know that lie would be justified in refusing 
to give further help to a fool who has in such 
a short time made away with the capital he 
placed at my disposal, I cannot share your 
expectations or hope.’ 

4 1 am sure he will carry you safely over this 
difficulty.’ 

‘In any case, I am his debtor, and the neces- 
sity to repay him’— — 

‘But he does not expect you to repay him,’ 
she interrupted, watching him with rapidly in- 
creasing anxiety, and now observing how haggard 
he looked. 

£ I 'will repay him,’ was the answer, empha- 
sised by passion that was suppressed with diffi- 
culty. ‘I' know it will take a long time — 
maybe all my life. Knowing that, I am com- 
pelled to regard as inevitable and just the 
view which “ Mr Crawshay will take of our 
position. He will insist mi the same arrange- 
ment which lie insisted on when I intended to 
go abroad.’ 

Wonder was in her eyes, strange pain in her 
breast. She could scarcely remember the time 
when, except in the presence of strangers, Philip 
Ixad spoken of 'Uncle Dick as Mr Grawsliay. 
This simple change affected her more than Ins : 
words or his manner, for he maintained a 
degree of the bitter calmness of despair. There 
must be some evil at hand greater than she 
could imagine, since it forced him to refer to 
his friend at Willowmere in that way. 

‘ What arrangement are you speaking about, 
PldlipP 

‘ I agreed to it then with a light heart ; I 
agree to it now with a hopeless one. Then if 
was a jest— now, it is earnest. But it was wise, 
and it is wiser now. He required me to consider 
our engagement at an end, and to leave you free 
to choose ’■ 

‘Oh, Philip, Philip!’ 

The cry came in such piteous accents, . that 
despite his frenzy he stopped. For a moment 
. he was conscious of the cruelty he was perpe- 
trating in making such an announcement 'so 
abruptly. The golden visions of the future they 
had so often conjured up together Hashed through 


his mind, and ho was dazed with pain like her 
own. 

For ^ Madge, she had covered her luce with 
trembling hands, as if in that way she could shut 
out the thoughts his words suggested. ‘Free to 
choose some one else,’ was what lie had been 
going to say, she knew. Free ! Could love be 
ever freed when once given? He might die; 
before her; then she would live on his memory. 
He might go away from her and never return ; 
what difference could that make ? Men change ; 
women change ; but the being once realised" in 
the idealism of love never changes to the lover. 
Else how could love survive, when the mortal 
form becomes plain and ugly, old and petulant % 

Her thoughts did not run precisely in this 
form, but they were to the same purport. She 
could never care for any man but Philip ; and 
to suggest the possibility of it would have boon 
hard to hear if made by any one, but hardest of 
all when made by Philip. "Then a little spring 
of mingled indignation and pride started, and 
the hands dropped from her face. 

‘And can you think that any one at Willow- 
mere would turn from you at a time of trouble 1 ’■ 1 

‘No, no; I do not mean that, Mie answered, j 
and his voice had become feeble, whilst his body 
swayed slightly, as if he were struggling with 
diverse emotions. ‘ But if it was fair that you 
should not be bound down to a man who was 
only going away for a year, it cannot be fair to j 
bind you to one who may have to contend with 
poverty all his life.’ 

‘Mr Shield — your hither will see that it is 
not so.’ 

These names roused him, and his thoughts 
became collected again. He spoke almost calmly. 

‘My father lias distributed his fortune amongst 
liis other children. Mr Shield has given, me 
a fortune which I, by my vart-lws folly, Lave 
squandered or allowed myself to be cheated, out 
of, as a fool in a betting-ring might have done. 

I mint pay the penalty •>! my folly affine, Tina ?- 
lore I say, you are free.’ 

She took the lamp and held it up so that the . 
full light fell on his face. There was a wildness 
in ; his eyes, but his lips were- compressed, as if 
lie had come to an unalterable resolution. 

‘ Do you wish me to think myself free % ’—the 
voice steady, although the lips trembled. 

; ‘I wish it! 5 

A. pause ; and presently through the silence 
came the low sad words : 

‘ Then we must say Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye’ was the husky response, and that 

was-alU: 'U/;ffi.ffirffi\-/ffi : - : ffi > ;vffibffi; 

[To be continued*) 

II 0 hi E-N IT E S I N G. 

BY A LADY. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

Before commencing our subject proper, the 
sick-roora, it may he well to consider two points, 
very frequently neglected in home -nursing. First, 
as to a nurse’s dress. Unless the case be infec- 
tious, nothing is better than some soft woollen 
material thaff will not rustle or creak, alter the 
fashion of sill or print but that vail bear washing 
should the necessity arise. If the patient’s taste 
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is .known and can be ' consulted,;, all the . Better ; 
but if a favourite dress is too valuable to be 
devoted to sick-room wear and tear, a ribbon 
bow of some soft bright colour, and spotless j 
collar and cuff?, will help to give that air of 
quiet cheerfulness which is soothing to senses 
so often rendered painfully acute by illness. 
Should there be more than one patient to attend 
to, or should the one be quite helpless, there 
will be a considerable amount of injury _ to 
clothing by rubbing against the beds, &c., which 

f robably accounts tor the style of dress affected 
y the professional nurse, which consists usually 
of a costume of either black flannel or stiff print. 
’The former is so unsuitable, that it may be 
regarded as amongst the last relics of barbarism ; 
and the latter, though economical and .elean- 
looking, has the great drawback of creaking to 
an unlimited extent, and, moreover, would give 
the horne-nurse an. unnatural appearance— a thing 
to bo studiously avoided. 

As regards economy, a good substitute for a 
costume bristling with starch will be found in 
a large apron with a full bib, and loose sleeves 
to draw up and tie over the elbows, liven these 
should be made of a pretty and soft material* 
for, in our experience, colour and cheerful sur- 
roundings seldom fail to exert a beneficial 
influence. As an instance of the decided effect 
of colour, take the case of a baby, who at six 
. months had taken no notice whatever of his 
| surroundings ; his parents were beginning to 
j fear the possibility of blindness, when a friend 
I coming in one day wearing a bright necktie, the 
sober little face relaxed, and a smile brought 
expression to the hitherto vacant features. The 
fact was little Hugh had never seen anything 
but black on his nurses, and the sight of a bit of 
bright colour woke up new ideas of pleasure. 
I have said that illness often brings back much 
of the sensitiveness of childhood,"' and for this 
reason, in dealing with the sick, even small 
j details are worthy of careful consideration. As 
I to what a mme should wear on her feet, there are 
j few people who would not be horrified at tlie idea 
| of creaky shoes ; but I am by no means sure 
| that the popular notion of list slippers for sick- 
[ room use is not a worse evil. Any one who has 
f experienced the sensation of being wakened by a 
j sudden presence at his bedside, can see how 
injurious! must be the same experience to the 
invalid, who is in a skate far more susceptible 
to shock, and who, once frightened, will not 
easily lose the dread of a repetition. So, on 
these ground^ wear only ordinary house-slippers 
without heels; and in walking across a patient’s 
room, be careful to tread quietly, but at the 
same time in a firm, even w r ay, 'and never on 
tiptoe, nor Jn that elaborately slew, hesitating 
manner ; which keeps tin invalid on tenter-hooks 
. of anxious watching, : ; ■ r 

Out* second point— the : care of a nurse’s own 
. health — is one on which it is impossible to strike 
too serious a note of warning, for important as 
it, is, there are very few who give it practical 
. consideration. Yet, over-zeal is sure to defeat 
itself, and nature, the sternest balancer of ac- 
counts, only allows a certain amount of work 
, to be done, and rigidly exacts the penalty from 
those who. forget or ignore her wise limita- 
- Horn, 


AH institutions sending out nurses have fixed 
rules as to a certain number of hours for sleep 
and exercise, without which, experience teaches, 
no one can safely carry on the laborious duties 
of a sick-room ; yet the inexperienced imagine 
they can do ■what the trained nurse wisely 
| refuses to undertake, and make attempts at such 
work as nursing both by night and day. Such 
attempts generally retard the patient’s recovery, 
and always cause more or less injury to the 
nurse whose zeal has been without knowledge. 
In all cases where the patient is ill enough to 
need night- watching, two nurses are absolutely 
needful ; but one may with advantage take the 
lead, and never leave the patient without arrang- 
ing that he shall be properly cared for in her 
absence. The strongest, physically, had better 
be chief ; and it will be well if she can under- 
take the whole of the night-work. 

It is this question of night-work that is the 
Ute noire of inexperience ; but properly managed, 
and given an average amount of health, there 
is no reason why there should, be any great 
fatigue, even with prolonged night- watching. 
The one essential thing is, to understand and 
remember that there •must be a good allowance 
of sleep, and at least two hours devoted to brisk, 
open-air exercise. It is one of the rarest things 
to find the latter point remembered in amateur 
nursing, and I have known eases where the 
whole female portion of a family has remained 
indoors for weeks, simply for want of under- 
standing the vital importance of fresh air and 
exercise to counterbalance the unaccustomed strain 
of nursing. No wonder that in such cases, 
depressed spirits and shaken nerves become asso- 
ciated with night-nursing, when, as a matter of 
fact, it is only ill-regulated zeal that is to blame. 

Still, at first, night-nursing does seem formi- 
dable, especially when, as often happens, it is 
made to follow upon an anxious day. The only 
wise method of beginning is to lie down in 
the afternoon, after a warm bath if possible, 
and try to read yourself to sleep. If you fail, the 
rest itself will be some preparation ; aiid if you 
succeed, you will be surprised to find how easy 
your work will be. Take a good meal, and 
wash your hands before going into the sick- 
room ; but do not commence work before eleven 
o’clock at the earliest. Beginning night- work 
| too early is a mistake, especially where there 
is a natural tendency to fall asleep under the 
influence of warmth and quiet ; but by mating 
it as late as eleven or half-past, you will have 
a much better chance of keeping awake with- 
out a struggle. Ordinarily, too, a nurse not 
going[ on duty early will be able to take the 
lead in washing the patient in the morning and 
in making his room ~ tidy. When this is 'done, 
she should give directions for the day, and, if 
possible, not enter the sick-room again till it is 
her bum to mount guard. The only drawback 
to this plan is that there may be 'difficulty in 
arranging to meet the doctor ; but a little 
management will generally smooth the way, 
especially if helpers are reliable. 

On leaving the sick-room, the night-nurse 
shoiikl at : once go for a brisk walk, if possible 
with a pleasant companion, and the walk ought 
to occupy a couple of hours ; but if exercise 
has not been a habit of life, it will be well 
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to begin witli less and gradually increase. It 
must be remembered that a dawdling lounge is 
useless, and that the walk must be brisk to be 
of any real service. On returning, the nurse 
should at once go to bed and have her sleep 
out. But if she feel particularly wide awake, 
a warm bath will supplement the effects of 
exercise. On waking, she should take a cold 
or tepid bath according to habit. A nurse should 
be careful to change her under-linen as often 
as convenient. 

One other thing must be borne in mind in 
regard to night- work, and that is, the necessity 
for taking food during the hours of watching. 
A nurse who takes proper time for sleep, misses 
at least one meal in the day, whilst needing 
more than the ordinary allowance of food ; so 
that it is her duty to take nourishment during 
the night A meal between two and three will 
help her through the hardest part of the twenty- 
four hours ; and as soon as she feels hungry 
or weary, a glass of milk with an egg in it, 
a cup of cocoa, or some light soup, will give 
the needed support, and will also make a great 
difference to the ease of keeping awake and on 
the alert 

If these rules are carefully followed out, we 
venture to say there will he very little cause to 
dread even the most trying part of nursing— 
night-work. 

And now as to the sick-room itself. If a 
choice is possible, let the room selected be of 
good size, cheerful, and quiet It needs to be 
fairly large, because air is consumed by nurse 
as well as patient ; for this reason, a dressing- 
room adjoining is of great service. Except in 
acute and dangerous illness, it is better if the 
nurse can sleep away from the patient, always 
provided there is ready means of communication. 
Helpless patients, as a rule, have a natural dread 
of being left alone ; but few will object to a 
nurse’s going to bed in an adjoining room, as 
long as they have the means of calling her at a 
.moment’s notice. If she be a light sleeper,..- a. 
piece of tape tied to her wrist, the free end 
being left within easy reach of the patient, 
will "be enough ; or instead of tying the tape 
to her wrist/ she may fasten a small bell let- 
ting it rest over the head of her bed. Where 
the patient is very weak, an excellent contriv- 
ance is a piece of india-rubber tubing with a 
whistle at one end, and a compressible air-ball 
at the other. The latter should be placed on the j 
patient’s pillow, and by the slightest possible 
. effort, he will be able to make the whistle sound. 

* Of course, a nurse who adopts such methods 
must have dressing-gown and slippers at hand, 
that she may obey the summons instantly, for 
nothing is more likely to irritate a patient than 
being kept waiting at night. 

The sick-room 'should, if possible, face south 
or south-west, so as to get the benefit of the sun. 
Should the light be too strong, it is easily 
regulated by drawing down the blinds, or by 
hanging up a piece of some dark material ; 
and" in" convalescence, the cheerful light of the 
sun plays an important part. In a sunny room, 
however, it is necessary . to exclude the early 
morning light. The rising sun begins— -in 
summer— to 'shine just at a ' time when, if the 
patient sleeps at all, he will be most likely to 


doze off; and it need hardly be said that to 
allow him to be awakened then is to deprive 
him of one of his best chances of improving. 

But whilst cheerfulness • is an essential of 
a sick-room, it is hardly less important that 
it should be free from liability to sudden 
noises. It should, therefore, never face a 
thoroughfare ; nor, in a large family, he so 
situated as to necessitate much in the way of 
footsteps overhead. In cases where there is a 
nursery, it is well to take that for the invalid, 
at whatever risk of injury to other rooms; for 
nothing can be more distressing to a patient’s 
nerves than the constant pitter-patter of small 
feet, added to the tumbles and screams insepar- 
able from nursery-life. At the same time, a 
room at the top of the house has the serious 
disadvantage of causing much extra up-and-down- 
stair work, so that in" small, growii-up families, 
it is well to choose a room as : low down as 
possible. In houses where there are bedrooms 
behind the sitting-rooms, it is convenient to take 
one of such, especially where there is the comfort 
of a slab outside, of the use of which we shall 
have more to say later on. 

A sick-room should not have French- windows, 
those opening at the top and bottom being much 
better for ventilation ; and if possible, there should 
be either Venetian or sun blinds, lor the easier 
regulation of light. Before beginning to nurse 
a case, it should be ascertained that bolts and 
sashes of window’s, cords and pulleys of blinds, 
hinges of doors, and ventilators, are all working 
easily and quietly. It would seem hardly neces- 
sary* to add that a fireplace with a good grate, 
and a chimney that does not smoke, are also 
essential. ■ ■ i ■ d'y liVkm/v-ndkdhhbyV 

Before removing a patient to the room that 
has been selected, it should be well cleaned, the 
doors and .windows left open, and a fire lighted. 1 
By the time the latter has burned up brightly, 
the air of the room will be perfectly fresh, and 
one of the nurse’s first considerations will be j 
how to keep it so. Her aim should be so to 
arrange ventilation that at no time should an ; 
incomer perceive any closeness or smell ; in • 
other words, the air of the sick-room ought to 1 
be as" pure and fresh as the outside air ; but in 1 
our climate this is not always easy, and will 
never be accomplished without constant thought 
and attention. ■/■■//a da h’/i 

To understand how important is the ques- 
tion of ventilation, it is well to consider what 
it is that .. causes air to become impure, and 
consequently unwholesome. Tlio air we breathe 
consists, roughly speaking, of two gases, oxygen \ 
and nitrogen. "The former is absolutely. neces- 
sary for the maintenance of animal life : /t 
is "drawn into the lungs, to be mixed with 
; the blood, and used in' various operations of 
t the body ; consequently, the pure gas of oxygen 
becomes used up, and the air we breathe out . 
has changed its character, and is charged with 
the poisonous gas, carbonic acid. If the same 
air continues to be breathed over and oyer, 
carbonic acid increases its, proportions ' f with, 
each inspiration, and fatal results follow From 
this it will be.' seen that, even in health there 
is positive necessity for providing a supply of 
ilmh air, m- wall as for the removal of that 
which has become: vitiated.' -But m sickness, the 
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need is even greater, as the air given off from 
the lungs of the invalid will contain a larger 
proportion of poisonous matter. Impure ail* lias 
always a tendency to ascend, and the. secret of 
successful ventilation consists in getting rid of 
tlie warm, vitiated air floating at tlie top of a 
room. Once get this out, and nature, abhorring 
a vacuum, will pour in a fresh supply of pure 
air. You may sometimes be able to do this by 
opening the window wide for a few minutes, 
your patient being meanwhile covered up with 
! an extra blanket, and a light handkerchief over 
; his face. But in cold weather, this would lower 
the. temperature of the room too much, and in 
any case it is hardly a method for the unpro- 
1 iensioAnl xinrse, unless with the doctor’s special 
f permission. And even, if this is allowed, it will 
not be enough, as the air consumed by you and 
your patient requires constant as well as thorough 
changing. 

A lire is an excellent ventilator, as by it warm 
air is constantly being drawn up the chimney, 
whilst its place is taken by fresh ; but a fire 
alone will not he sufficient though it will enable 
you, often, to keep the window open an inch 
or two. This will in ordinary cases be 
quite sufficient ; but it often happens that a 
patient unused to fresh air com pl ains of 

the draught of an open window, and asks 
to have the door open instead. Never, if 
possible, yield to this.' It is one of the com- 
monest mistakes in home-nursing. As I said 
before, impure air ascends ; and .so, if your room 
be above the ground-floor, tlie heated, vitiated 
air from all the rooms below will come pouring 
through the open door of the sick-room. Yet, 1 
have known cases of long-standing illness where 
: there has been no attempt at ventilation other 
than through. the door, and where the window has 
not been opened for months. In such cases, it 
not seldom happens that nurses complain of feel- 
ing heavy on waking— they and the patient 
have been using up the same air all night— and 
yet obstinately refuse to put the window down 
or use a ventilator, or even to see that the 
staircase window near the sickroom is kept 
open. The last-named expedient is the only one 
by which door- ventilation can be of any use ; 
but it is far better to adopt one of the following 
; pkns,neurly always available and safe, even for 
i the most delicate. The first is a very simple 
I contrivance, which deserves a place in every 
j bedroom where the window is hot kept open 
I at night. Get a piece of wood the exact width 
i of the window and have - it; nailed to the lower 
j sash ; you will then have a space between the 
' two sashes, through- which cold fresh air will 
1 enter ; the current will drive it up towards the 
top of the room, whence it will gradually sink 
through the ligh ter, warmer air ; and this, with 
fire- ventilation, will keep an ordinary room fresh 
; and sweet, at least in winter-time, 

/'Another method la to have the window open at 
the bottom, and to place, a couple of inches away 
from the opening, a screen somewhat higher than 
the bottom of the lower sash, A third way is 
fib open the window from /the top, and across the 
opening nail a piece of muslin or perforated- zinc. 
J^oth these methods give an additional current of 
air 5 but the screen in the one case and the 
~ exforarion in the other prevent such a rush as 


to cause the patient to complain of cold. If lie 
objects to one plan, try another ; but never he 
satisfied with anything short of complete ventila- 
tion, at the same time being very careful to avoid 
all draughts. ;.// 

To keep a sick-room at the proper tempera- 
ture is another serious matter. From sixty to 
sixty-five is the ordinary temperature ; q but 
various diseases require modifications, and it is 
always well to ask the doctor what he wishes 
in this respect. The nurse should never trust 
to her own sensation, hut get a thermometer, 
and hang it up near the patient’s bed. The 
temperature of a room will often vary by 
several degrees in different parts, and the 
nurse’s concern is that her patient shall he 
breathing the right degree of warmth, so the 
thermometer should be hung as near the bed 
as possible. Special care is needed at night, 
as the outside air will be considerably colder 
than by day, and the nurse will have to keep 
the fire proportionately larger. This and keep- 
ing the fire clear demand no little attention, 
especially when the patient does not .sleep well 
and wakes at the slightest sound. When this 
is the case, it is well to start the night with a 
supply of coal done up in separate bits of paper. 
These may be dropped on one by one with hardly 
a sound. ” If the tire requires to be poked, use a 
piece of stick with a quick decided movement, 
which is better than worrying the patient by 
stealthy efforts to move first one piece of coal and 
then another. Here, a properly fixed gas radiat- 
ing stove would be serviceable. 

If sleep is a necessity for the patient, and he 
sleeps on till the' fire gets very low, one of 
the forms of patent fire-lighters will cause less 
noise than the ordinary wood. Ashes should 
never be allowed to accumulate, and a wooden 
shovel for removing them is quite a comfort in 
a sick-room. 

In very warm weather, of course the fire must 
be dispensed with ; and there are days even in 
this country when to keep the temperature cool 
is no slight difficulty. The window should be 
open both at top and bottom, to give as much 
current as possible, and the register of the 
chimney must not be closed. Agitating, the 
air with a large fan and sprinkling the window- 
sill with water are cooling ; hut best of all is 
a large block of ice placed in the middle of the 
room on a strainer, with a vessel below to receive 
the drippings. 


Y E EMU D Y N’S F AT E. ; -/; ; 

v:-" A TALE \ OF HALLOWEEN, / 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

* Of the troop of figures who came flocking into 
that strange and mysterious house, I observed 
that some of those behind held more lights, 
though the room was bright enough already, 
while the foremost carried dishes. But I had 
no eyes for the meat and drink they brought, 
or for anything but a girl in their midst ; and 
it was just the same with Yermudyn, I saw 
in an instant ; only, whilst I was full of horror 
and. a dread I couldn’t shake off or overcome, 
Yermudyn felt no fear, no surprise ; only an 
intense delight flushed his face with joy, and 
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Ills eyes glittered, as he came forward eagerly 
to meet the girl, who, it seemed to me, was 
pale as death, with eyes that glowed like 
name. 

‘I think I never saw so colourless a creature 
to live and move— -if indeed she did live. And 
her hair — redder, and yet more golden than the 
chain Vermudyn held — was coiled round her 
beautiful head in the same snaky folds. She 
never looked at me for an instant, but went 
straight to Vermudyn, and putting both her 
hands in hie, said some words in a strange 
language that sounded like spoken music. It 
was the sweetest voice I ever heard, and the 
softest. He answered in the same tongue, 
laughing and clasping the hands she put in 
his.' From that minute, he fell under her spell, 
and had no eyes or ears for anything save that 
strange white woman. 

6 She poured out wine for him, and he 
drank it with feverish haste, still looking at 
her and holding her hand. I noticed, though, 
that he shuddered when she first touched him, 
as if her bands were icy-cold ; but he felt that 
no longer; lie was just mad-like and stupid, 
as a bird is with a snake. He could only 
watch her with wild eves that never left her 
face. 

4 The men and women who came in with this 
awful, beautiful creature were dark mostly, and 
reminded me of the gipsies X used to see when 
I was a boy at home in England. One of the 
girls, dressed in outlandish clothes, embroidered 
in scarlet and' gold, came up and offered me 
some wine— even held it to my lips — and the 
scent of it made me mad to taste. The giiTs 
arm was close round my neck, and her wicked 
eyes, dry and bright as a toad’s, were looking 
into mine with a mocking- smile, as she sang 
a soft, strange song, like laughing and crying 
all hi one. But I shut my teeth hard, and 
turning away my head, closed my eyes, • deter- - 
miued 1 to resist* her with all the strength of 
iny will so long as I was conscious. . Even in 
tliat dreamy, bewildered state, I felt afraid 
of entirely * losing my senses, and something 
seemed to tell me I was lost if X yielded for 
an instant. My tempter V laughed then, a loud 
hideous laugh, and tiling down the silver cup 
she had offered me. The wine was spilt, and 
I fancied it turned to liquid flame as it touched 
the floor. 

‘Still I had no power to speak or move 
from my place, but I watched Vermudyn more 
eagerly than ever. The supper-table was pushed 
on one side ; and the room was now filled with 
dancers, dancing fiercely and madly to a wild 
time, like the song of the gipsy ^ when she leant 
over me with the poisoned wine. The tune 
rose louder and higher, and the, dancers moved j 
faster to keep time with the unearthly music- 
unearthly and wild, but so beautiful that I 
could have listened for ever, I thought. At 
times it sounded like the wind sighing through 
the aspens at night; then it rose to a roar 
like waves breaking on the beach in a storm. 
Yet, with all the changing sound, the roar of 
a storm, and the wailing of the wind — tears and 
laughter and pain — the music still kept time 
and tune, and the ; mad dance went on without 
a pause. 


6 Foremost amongst them all was Vermudyn, 
and the woman in white with the glittering 
eyes and hair. He was holding her fast in 
his arms as they flew round ; her head lay on 
his shoulder, and his face was bent down over 
hers. But I could see, as I watched him, that 
he had grown almost as white as the girl lie 
held ; and now her great eyes blazed with such 
awful light, I shuddered to look at them ; 
while, as she danced and clasped Vermudyn, 

I fancied a tinge of colour caine into her 
white lips, and her cheeks were a shade less 
deathly. 

‘Still they danced, and still she grew brighter 
and warmer, but not like a living woman yet. 
And Vermudyn, like a mere straw drifting 
round and round in a whirlpool, became weaker 
and fainter every minute, and his face now 
was something ghastly to see ; hut his eyes 
were still fixed on the girl, and he could see 
nothing and feel nothing beside. Her shining 
hair had got loosened in the dance, and seemed 
to be flying round them like thin golden flames 
as they moved. 

‘It was she, now, who held Varmudyn 113J 
and forced him still to dance. His arms were 
round her yet ; but her strength alone sus- 
tained the fainting man. She flew round as 
easily as ever; her feet scarcely touching the 
ground. The noise grew furious" and deafening ; 
—music and laughter, shouts and screams that 
made my blood "run cold, with snatches of old ■ 
songs between, were all mingled together in 
one hideous mighty roar. 

‘The faces of the men, or the demons who 
took their shape, got more fiendish as they ] 
danced ; when suddenly the dancers ^ swept 
out of the room in a wild crowd, just as 
they had entered it, and in their midst Ver- 
mudyn, lying dead, or senseless, on the floor. 

I tried to move— to reach him somehow at that 
desperate pass ; but I couldn’t stir a finger. 

I struggled to shout aloud— to call his name. 

I might have been dead, for all the help I 
could v give him. I had no power to speak or 
move. • ..' j 

‘ Directly that demoniacal crew left the room, 
the lights seemed to fade and the fire grow j 
dim. Thick darkness foil over everything, and ] 
I could not see a ray of light from where I now 
lay like a helpless log. ■ . I 

6 1 remembered nothing more until I opened 
my eyes in broad daylight, stiff, and shivering 
with cold. I was lying at the entrance of a 
little cave among - the rocks, wrapped in my : 
blanket, and close to the embers of a dying 
fire. My horse, I saw, was picketed not far from 
me. 1 

‘I was still in the DeviEs PannikM^;;isure^: 
enough. I saw the road by which we had come 
last : night ; but the place was strange .to me ; 
these were not the rocks I had seen before, 

| which surrounded the place where we had spent 
the night. - • • ■■ 

6 We $ I was quite alone now^ and broad 
awake ! The house and all else liad vanished. 
As the recollections of the .past ' night came 
crowding back, I sprang np and looked around 
in wonder. The house— the very room — in 
which I ’d been was so- distinctly before my 
mind’s eye; that I stood staring ' in -amazement to : 
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find myself alono. No vestige of the house IVe 
described to you, and no Yermudyn either 1 I 
told myself that I was clean mad. I searched for 
liiiii in a sort of frantic hurry, and shouted 
his name, but heard only the echoes answer me, 

<1 tried to get farther into the cave at the 
month of which I’d been lying; but I soon 
found the way closed by a big chunk of rock. 
There was no other outlet to the cave, and 
there ; was nothing to explain the mystery. 
There was no sign of Yermudyn or his horse ; 

; Mt, no doubt, had strayed during the night But 
where was 1% and where, above all, had we two 
spent the night 1 I was fairly stunned. I felt 
for my knife, my revolver. These, with my belt, 
were safe enough. I had lost nothing. I was 
simply cold, hungry, and quite alone— save for 
my liagj and how glad 1 was of that corn- 
panion, 1 can’t tell you ! ' He would be the means 
of : getting me away from that awful place faster 
than my legs could carry me. 

‘I found a hunch of bread and some meat in 
my wallet ; but I was too excited and wretched 
over Vemiudyn’s disappearance, to light a lira 
and boil some tea. As soon as 1 5 d swallowed 
down my breakfast, I mounted my horse,, and 
rode backwards and forwards for a good two 
hours,; searching for. tbe body, for I was. clear 
in my own . mind that my poor old mate was 
dead. . /■' 

: t Bead or alive, I hated to think of riding 
away and leaving him there in the Devil’s Pan- 
niken. But it was no good. I - hunted every 
hole and corner within a mile of the. place — as 
near as I could judge— where we had spent the 
night. At last I gave up the hopeless search— 
no signs of Ver mudy n anywhere ; and before 
noon, I had turned my horse’s head away from 
the wretched place, and for the first mile or 
so I rode so Wd and fast that I began to 
blame Any own folly in running away in broad 
daylight/ From what, too? 

‘Ay, there was the rub! What was I riding 
away from ? and how had I escaped, while 
Yermudyn was lost? I was almost mad when 
I went over the past twenty-four hours. I 
couldirt believe my senses. Ail I hi seen and 
heard ; to ; and the only other witness - was 
gone, vanished as completely as if lie had been 
a spectre or part of some nightmare dream ! 

^ felt my brain reel as I passed mile after 
mile along the lonely road, till at last 1 began to 
wonder if the Yermudyn I thought I knew 'was 
ever a living man, or if he made part of a long 
hideous dream, which I thought I should never 
forget or get over. 

‘ But I couldn’t cheat myself so ; the man had 
written his name inside my pocket-book, “ 0. 
Yermudyn,” and had given me a ring he told 
me he once bought in an eastern bazaar. I } ve 
worn the ring ever since, in memory of him and 
that awful Halloween night. 

‘Sure enough, Yermudyn was no dream; but 
from that day to this his name has never 
crossed my lips ; and nothing would induce me 
ever again to ride through the Devil’s Panniken 
either by day or night. 

‘In myowii mind, boys, it’s as clear as day- 
light that the body found in that cave Gentleman 
Jack . was telling you of a while since was neither 
more nor less than the skeleton of my poor old 


mate Yermudyn. I never thought to hear ; of 
his bones being found after all these years, poor 
old chap ; or of telling you to-night what hap- 
pened to us that Halloween in the Devil’s 
Paimiken. I only hope he wasn’t alive in that 
awful place !— alive, and shouting for help, shut 
up there alone, and hopeless in the dark, whilst 
I was riding away in sunshine and clear air !— 
Phaw ! 5 muttered tlie old man ; it ’s no good 
to think of that now j and talking ’s dry work.— 
Another go of whisky, Pat ! 3 

The murmurs of admiration, astonishment, and 
feeble doubt over this wondrous story of Old 
Grizzly’s were arrested almost ere they began, 
and each man stopped short, as a low, long laugh 
sounded through the room, and they then per- 5 
reived what, being absorbed in the ‘ tale of ; 
mystery, 3 they had been too preoccupied to 
notice meiore^mmeiy^ tMfra stranger had entered 
the room some time during the progress of the 
narrative, and it was he wlio had dared to laugh ! 
All eyes were turned significantly and inquir- 
ingly upon this presumptuous stranger ; and one 
gentleman had gone so far as to deliver himself 
of the original remark, that ‘he calculated to 
call that mighty cool, 3 when the new-comer 
advanced into the light of the flaring kerosene 
lamp, and Old Grizzly sprang to his feet, speech- 
less and aghast.;; 

‘Well,: old boy^ don’t you know tub . now? 3 
asked the stranger. ‘Am I so little like the 
Yermudyn you chummed with in Cherokee Dick’s 
claim?/ 

‘It’s Halloween again? muttered the other 
hoarsely, still delaying to take the proffered hand. 

‘And an xudiicky night for me to turn up, 
after tlie scurvy trick I played you,’ laughed the 
stranger. ‘ But look here, mate — if you kept my 
ring, "I’Ve kept yours ; and I’m flesh and blood 
safe enough — no spirit or demon, as you seem to 
fancy.’ 

Old Grizzly grasped both his hands, looking 
long and earnestly in his face meanwhile. ‘ It 
is Yermudyn ! 5 lie at last exclaimed. ‘ Though 
how they found your bones yonder in the Devil’s 
Panniken, and yet you’re alive and hearty here 
to-night, is more than Pat Murphy or any other 
Irishman could explain ! ’ 

‘I had better say at once that there’s no 
mystery about this— this— gentleman’s arrival 
to-night, at least,’ interposed Gentleman Jack. 
‘He "is a chance companion and fellow-traveller 
of mine, and like myself, he hails from ’Frisco 
last.’ 

‘As you seem to he in the humour for telling 
stories to-night, mates, 5 observed the newcomer, 
‘perhaps it wouldn’t be amiss if I explained to 
my friend, here, in your presence, the truth of 
his strange Halloween experiences on the night 
he parted company with me— or I with him— 
whichever you prefer, 

‘I told you once,’ said he, addressing himself 
to Old Grizzly, ‘ I had travelled a good deal 
and spent some years in the East ; but I 
never told how much I had learned of the 
manner and customs of the people I lived with ; 
or that, umohgst Mother : diverting kno wledge, I 
acquired the. art of smoking and eating that 
extract of hemp known in eastern countries as 
“ hashish q^ Aand no one save those who have 
been under its marvellous influence can ever 
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understand the wonderful reality of the illusions 
it produces — stronger and more powerful than, 
any opium in its effect, and less harmful to 'use. 
Years ago, the drug was almost unknown ; to- 
day, there are “hashish” eaters and smokers in 
most of the big cities of the States, 

‘At the time I’m speaking of, it was little 
known, and its effects scarcely understood, I 
had taken it often enough myself; but some 
idle whim prompted me to try the result of a 
dose on my friend here, that special and memor- 
able night of which lie has just told you some- 
thing. Well, I administered a biggish dose in 
a pill I gave him for an aguish turn he’d had; 
and after that, as we rode along I let him have 
some tobacco, as his own was smoked out, and 
this tobacco of mine consisted almost entirely of 
the dried hemp, the true “hashish.” We had 
not ridden a great way into the Devil’s Panniken, 
talking, as we rode, of the bad reputation of the 
place and the various legends concerning it, 
when the drug began to take effect on my old 
friend here, and he would have fallen from his 
horse, if I had not kept close beside him and 
supported him with my arm. As matters were 
then, I decided to dismount and camp for the 
night. For myself, 1 5 d never been afraid of man 
or" demon, and I knew my companion could go 
no farther ; so I easily persuaded him to stop, 
though several times he muttered something 
about riding on, 

‘Well, I wrapped him in his blanket like a 
bahby, lighted him another pipe, just to compose 
him, and set to work to . make a rousing fire, for 
the night was cold, and a keen frosty wind came 
sweeping down the ravine. He behaved strangely 
enough for some time, muttering and talking, 
while I matched by him ; then by turns singing 
and laughing, while he stared at me or the fire. 
Once or twice lie struggled hard to get up ; but 
by-and-by the hashish overpowered him, and he 
eh-pt soundly. i romaim-d by him the whole 
night, and then tried in the early dawn to 
awaken him, as wo wanted to push on. But 
he slept so heavily, that the idea occurred to 
me to ride oil and leave him to wake . alone, 
thoroughly mystified between his hashish visions 
ami the loss of me l 

lit was a hub, mad sort of practical joke, but 
1 was full of such follies in those early days. 
After I’d left him, I made tracks for the town 
we’d determined on visiting together, and waited 
for him some days ; ‘ but he never turned up; 
and then an uneasy fear that some harm had 
befallen my friend through my own folly® got 
hold of me ; and taking a sudden distaste for 
a digger’s life, I made my way to the nearest 
port,'" and went on board a ship just starting for 
Europe, and which, luckily for mo, stood in need 
of an extra hand. 

‘Wince than, I’ve led a roving life on sea and' 
shore, till fate lauded me here to-night in time 
to listen to t he account of my mysterious end, 
as it appeared to my worthy friend, lam sorry 
to spoil a. good story, mates ; but the "pleasure 
two old churns experience in finding each oilier 
alive and hearty after so strange a parting — 
twenty years ago— will, I hope, "in some degree 
compensate for your di appointment in discover- 
ing that the White Witch of the Devil’s Panuikcn 
had no hand in my fate after all- 1 ’ 


J But,’ interrupted Gentleman Jack, f a skeleton 
with a ring on its finger was found recently in 
the caved 

‘Quite possible,’ returned the new-comer ; 11 but 
I am happy to say it is not that of Cornelius : 
Yermudynd 

QUEEN M AEG ABET COLLEGE, 

COERESrOftDENCE CLASSES. 

In Chambers's Journal for October 25, 1879, we 
gave an account of a method of Education by Post, 
which has been the means of drawing consider- 
able attention to the scheme. The scheme itself 
seems to be now in a flourishing condition, and 
bids fair to place the education of women on 
a sounder basis than heretofore. Some infor- 
mation regarding the progress and prospects of 
the Glumov/ Association for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women may not, therefore, be unaccept- 
able. 

The Association is now no longer known by 
its old cumbrous 'designation. It 1ms risen to a 
higher level, is incorporated under the more 
euphonious name of Queen Margaret College, and 
looks forward to more" extended operations than 
were possible in the first years of its existence. 
The munificent gift of a building in every way 
suited to the purpose to which it is to be 
devoted, has given a great impetus to the efforts 
to promote every branch of the work which, was 
already undertaken. Queen Margaret College — 
the gift of a lacly who from the first manifested 
a cordial interest in the higher education of her 
sex — stands within its own grounds, in a pretty, 
half-secluded spot not far from the University, 
and near enough to one of the great thorough- 
fares of Glasgow to be easily accessible to 
students from all. parts of the city. Some 
progress has been ubva.ly male towards the 
endowment of lectureships, and no doubt the 
liberality of the donor of the building will 
encourage the friends of education to make an 
effort worthily to complete what has been so 
generously begun. Meantime, lectures will be 
delivered by professors and others, tutorial classes 
will be held, and new schemes will be organised 
for the benefit of girls who have some lvsnecfc 
for mental culture, and some aspirations towards 
the development of the faculties with which they 
have been endowed; As in the days of the 
‘Association,’ so now the Correspondence Classes 
will take their place as a 'branch of the. work 
of Queen Margaret College. There will bo no 
change except in name. 

A few years ago, comparatively little was' 
known about Correspondence Classes, that is, 
of education con ducted between teacher and 
taught through Hie medium of the post-office. 
The system was on its trial. There were grave 
doubts and solemn shakings of the head when 
the scheme was suggested as a substitute for oral 
teaching. It was pronounced impossible that epes- 
lions and answers sent to and fro between the 
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teacher and the taught could produce any satis- 1 
factory result, though it was admitted by: some j 
objectors that this interchange might be of some 
use where other instruction was hot to be had ; 
it was better than liothing. Another class of 
objectors spoke deprecatinglv of ‘cram’ with its 
train of evils, and among these were some who 
would have judged otherwise, had they only for 
a moment thought of what they were familiar 
with, university examination papers. One of the 
special advantages of Correspondence is that the 
pupils are obliged to study for themselves as 
thoroughly as they can any subject they take 
tip. They receive a plan of the course so divided 
that they, know exactly how much is expected 
for the lesson of each fortnight; they know 
where to look for information; books of study 
are ■ prescribed ; books of reference are suggested. 
Patient, careful, diligent study is the only true 
preparation for this kind of work, and the 
faculties of the pupil are fully exercised before 
the tutor steps in with corrections, comments, 
and criticism. 

Preparation for university examinations was 
the primary object of the Correspondence Classes. 
To girls who had no opportunity of attending 
lectures or other : classes, a way was opened by 
which they might compete for university certi- 
ficates and prizes; and the high place taken by 
Correspondence pupils on the lists of successful 
candidates is sufficient proof of the efficiency of 
the system. But of incalculably greater, because 
wider, benefit are these classes to the ever- 
increasing number of young men and women 
who are not content with the small stock of 
knowledge acquired, under more or less favour- 
able circumstances, at a period when the brain 
itself was still immature. There are many who 
thirst for knowledge, but. know not how to direct 
their steps in the line ofself-edueafcion. There 
is much misguided effort, leading only to dis- 
appointment and discouragement ; sincere desire 
for improvement languishes, and finally passes 
away, just for want of guidance and stimulus. 
It is no wonder, then, that the system of Corre- 
spondence is rapidly growing in favour, and is 
carried on not only by Associations in connection 
with universities, but by private teachers, working 
either singly or in combination with others, under 
self-imposed regulations which are probably more 
elastic titan those formed under the shadow of a 
university. " 

The scheme of Queen Margaret College com- 
bines the advantages of both, inasmuch as it 
offers instruction not only in the subjects pre- 
scribed for all the Glasgow University examina- 
tions which are open to women, but also in a 
number of subjects outside the University pro- 
gramme. In order to exhibit more clearly the 
nature and scope of the scheme, a brief review 
of the branches of study will be useful. They 
are 'classified in live grades, • Ihere are first, 

; fiC preliminary or common suafcts-~ English, 
history, geography, arithmetic, 3||ipture, ' and 
Batin, Kext to these arc what are termed the 


junior suljjects— Composition, literature, history 
and geography, Scripture history, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, mathematics, astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology, and physi- 
ography. The senior course includes, besides the 
subjects of the junior grade carried further, classes ' 
in political economy and logic. In the higher 
I course the subjects are divided into five depart- 
ments : (1) English, including the history of the 
language and literature ; (2) foreign languages, 
with reference in each case to the . history of 
the literature ; ^ (3) mathematical sciences ; (4) 
logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, political 
economy, and history ; (5) chemistry, botany, 
geology, zoology, and physiology. The fifth 
course is intended to prepare candidates for 
the examinations in degree subjects. ^ These sub- 
jects include all that are required for the ALA. 
and B. Sc. degrees. 

In this large and comprehensive scheme there 
is provision made for a great variety of students, 
and it need scarcely be said that it attracts 
pupils at home and abroad, differing im age, 
capacity, and attainment. By means of the 
elementary classes, children are educated at 
home ; and girls in the novitiate of their intel- 
ligence, who have come to the end of their 
school-days, find in them the means of culture. 
The literature of England, France, and Germany 
is open to them ; studies in history and language, 
in science and philosophy, invite to. further pro- 
gress in what will enrich their minds, and save 
them from the vacuity that too often ensues when 
the routine of school-life is ended. Young men 
in business, ladies engaged in teaching, and ladies, 
too, with plenty of leisure for the pursuit of* a 
favourite study, are among the most eager stu- 
dents ; and not the least interesting are foreigners, 
whose papers call forth the hearty commenda- 
tion of their tutors, not only for great pains- 
taking and vigorous thinking, but also for a 
style 'of English which reflects great credit upon 
their powers of acquisition. These and many 
others find in the Correspondence, Classes an aid 
and stimulus to study, and a medium of inter- 
course with men abreast of the age, taking a 
fresh and living interest in the subjects which 
they teach, and sparing no pains to direct and 
encourage their students to honest, thorough, 
diligent," and therefore productive study. 

It is scarcely possible to touch on a subject 
like this without endeavouring to enlist 'the 
active co-operation of the young people of the 
present day. Within the last iew years many 
educational forces have been set in motion. By 
degrees the charge of fiimsiness will be withdrawn 
from the education of girls ; but it must always 
be kept in mind that anything worthy of the 
name of education is not to be got save at the 
cost of thorough systematic effort on the part 
of the student. ; Work begets the love of work, 
and what at first may be regarded as a drudgery, 
begins to be estimated at its true value, not only 
as a ^ means to an end, but as in itself a pleasure. 

I Subjects which educate thought and reflection 
; are suggested to the pupil ; the prospect widens ; 
higher attainments are seen to -be within reach ; 
and an end is put to that easy contentment which 
is satisfied with a few showy accomplishments 
and a too slender knowledge of what is best 
worth knowing. 
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Detailed information relating to the Corrc- ha s 
' 8ponden.ee Classes may be had from the Honorary this 
Secretary, Miss Jane S. Macarthur, 4 Bucking- be 
ham Street, Billhead, Glasgow. mis 
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SC IE NO E AN D A R T S. ^ 

The late terrible railway accident at Penistone — din 
caused primarily by the breaking of the loco- i 
motive crank axle— has called attention to the nat 
fact that such breakage is by no means a rare by 
occiUTence, although it is seldom accompanied by gei 
fatal results. Some slight (law in the metal, quite suj 
invisible on the outer "surface, grows by constant ten 
vibration into a crack, and this crack eventually deg 
is the place of fracture. Although the accident for 
has brought forth an unusual amount of comment tin 
by skilled engineers and others, we have seen the 
no reference to a method of detecting flaws in a 
metal which was discovered some years ago by tor 
Mr Saxton. He pointed out that a magnetic Th 
needle passed along such a bar would he deflected is 
upon coming to a flaw. The method was ye; 
experimented upon at the royal dockyards, and Sit 
was found to give most certain results so far as ab] 
bars of iron were concerned. Whether the system act 
is applicable or not to railway axles, we do not ex; 
know ; but we call attention to the matter, as 
a possibly useful contribution to the subject pr< 
under discussion. It is the opinion of many grc 
competent men that the above accident . would Li; 
not have been so disastrous if the train had j is 
been fitted with an automatic brake. It had ag< 
1 what is called a continuous vacuum brake, en: 
! which Is effective enough so long as the coaches all 
do not become separated. When such separa- coi 
j tion occurs, the wheels are no longer held in aci 
check. With the automatic brake, on the other 
hand, which is adopted by many of the leading to 
. railway Companies, the wheels are immediately mr 
J acted upon, if by any means the coupling between no, 
| the carriages should he broken. In the accident liv 
referred to, the train would with such a brake have ini 
been brought to a stand-still before it reached the Ge 
point where it ran over the embankment. trc 

An influential Committee has been formed cai 
With the endeavour to found a ^ fund for the sm 
conservation of London antiquities. It seems th< 
that during recent building operations in the qu 
| City, the discovery was made of some massive arc 
j foundations evidently belonging to an important co' 
building of the Roman period. Several of the an 
stones used were fragments of sculpture. These gr< 
h ave now been preserved ; but th ey ran a narrow tin 
escape of being again buried where they were lie 
found. Similar discoveries in the metropolis po 
arc by no means rare, and the preservation of rei 
such relics should be provided for. The treasurer is 
for the fund is Sir John Lubbock, M.P. na 

There is a certain region in the United States, co 
reaching from the oil-wells of Pennsylvania to in 
• West Virginia, which lias become known as the pa 
c Gas Belt ;? for wherever a well is sunk to a : 

: certain depth, the borer is rewarded for his pains he 

-=-0isa:' which can fa; 
, he utilised in heating, lighting, and other pnr- sa 
poses. It ; seems that "it is only of late years that yi 
the commercial importance of this phenomenon sti 
has been reeognisect The Penn Fuel Company- G: 
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discovery wore listening to prayers for the dying 
read 1.^ one of their number — is only second in 
interest to the story of Sir John Frank! in, whose 
fate was for so long hidden, in mystery. It 
seems to be a general feeling that no more 
expeditions to the frozen regions should, he 
. attempted. The barren honour of having arrived 
at a place so inaccessible that nobody has. been 
there before you, is hardly worth ; the risk of 
being slowly starved to death. The Greely 
Expedition: originally numbered twenty -five per- 
sons, so that nineteen have perished. This is 
a heavy price to pay for geographical knowledge 
however valuable ; but of the scientific, value of 
the expedition few details are as yet published. 

Lieutenant Brown of the .United States’ navy 
has compiled a long official Report for his 
government on the progress of the Panama 
banal, which is not quite so hopeful as the sub- 
scribers would desire. He considers that a great 
portion of the work accomplished is theoretical : 
father , than practical, and that what has been , 
done has been too costly. He thinks it. evi- 
dent that the scheme cannot be accomplished 
within the estimated cost nor within the stipu- 
lated time. Two leading problems are likely to 
bailie the engineers— one is, how to dispose of 
the sixty million cubic metres of earth - which 
must be cut from the hilly part of the isthmus ; 
aiid the other is the. difficulty of dealing with 
the river Oliagres, which was to form part of the 
channel. In the dry season, this river is a slug- 
gish stream ; but after the rains, it is a foaming 
torrent carrying everything before it. There is 
also a probability of an epidemic of yellow* fever, 
which is generally of a fatal type in the district. 

In the course of two lectures lately delivered 
at the Health Exhibition by Dr Cobbold upon 
the subject of Parasites in Food, some very 
, interesting facts came to light. With regard 
to parasites, he tells us that the . dreaded tri- 
chime, about which so much alarm was created 
some years ago in connection with the consump- 
tion of foreign pork, cannot live after being 
; subjected to a heat of one hundred and twenty- 
two degrees Fahrenheit, which temperature is of 
course far btdow that to which, meat is subjected 
■ in ordinary cooking. Referring to the late 
| mackerel scare, the lecturer said that the entozoa 
i of this fish were perfectly innocuous to man- 
: kind whether they were swallowed alive or dead. 

' There are altogether no fewer than fourteen 
different kinds ' of parasites which find their 
hope in the mackerel. Speaking of vegetari- 
anism, he, said that it was a mistake to suppose 
that those who eschewed flesh-foods had any 
consequent immunity from diseases provoked by 
: parasites ; on the contrary, the most common 
parasite known in this country was a vegetable 
feeder which could easily be received into the 
system by carelessly washed salads, &c. 

A Java correspondent of our contemporary, 
Nature, relates a curious instance of cannibalism 
among snakes which came under his notice. Tie 
1 had ■ killed close to Tiis house a snake of very 
•deadly character. Upon examining it some time 
later he found, protruding from its month, the 
tail of another snake, which eventually turned 
out to be of the same species and only a few 
inches shorter than its host. The natives of the 
place gave it as their ; opinion that the two 


creatures had been fighting, and that the victor 
had swallowed the vanquished. Another corre- 
spondent of the same journal tells of a similar 
case which he saw in India. 

It deserves to be placed on record that the 
University of London have for the first time 
conferred the high degree of I). Se. upon a lady. 
Mrs Sophia Bryant, by whom this honour baa 
been achieved, is the daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Willock, late rector of Cleemsh, Enniskillen, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Mrs Bryant 
has for some time held the position of mathe- 
matical mistress at the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. 

An interesting article upon a very curious 
subject is contributed by M. C. E. Brown-Sequard 
to the French journal La Nature. This article 
takes for its title ‘ Attitudes after Death, 5 and 
deals with the numerous instances, on the field 
of battle and in other situations, where dead 
bodies have been found — sitting on horseback in 
one instance, raising a cup to the lips in another, 
transfixed in the position last assumed when 
sudden death came upon them. One case is very 
remarkable. A brakesman on an American 
railway was shot by a guerrilla, who lay in 
ambush in a forest through which the train 
passed. As he was shot, the unfortunate man was 
in the act of putting on the brake. His body 
remained fixed, his arms and hands stiff on the 
brake-wheel, whilst the pipe he was smoking 
remained between his teeth. It was extremely 
difficult to make the corpse let go its hold. The 
writer of the paper points out that this fixture 
of the body is quite different from the ordinary 
rigidity of death ; and he believes that it depends 
: upon the production of a persistent muscular 
| action, like the fixed spasm often seen in hysteri- 
[■ cal or paralytic subjects. It is an act of life, but 
| the last one. 

For a long time, and more particularly since- 
telephones have come into common use, it lias 
been seen that onr telegraphic methods are open 
to very great improvement. At present, each 
letter of every word, transmitted requires one 
or more distinct signals, either by right or 
left deflections of a needle, or, as in the Morse 
I method, by dots and clashes. In Signor Micliela’s 
steno- telegraph, which bids fair to come into 
very extended use, this diffieuliy is obviated. It 
works on the phonetic system ; that is to say, 
the various sounds which go to make up speech— 
he the language that common to any European 
country— are grouped into series and ’represented 
by certain signs, each word being, as it wore, 
dissected into sound-values. Tim system is, in 
fact, that of a telegraphic shorthand. * The trans- 
mitting instrument consists of two keyboards, 
each having ten keys, each key communicating 
with a style on the i , eceiving in3trtixnent, whicli 
prints a sign representing a particular sound. 
With such an apparatus, a skilled operator can 
telegraph words as they fall front the lips of a 
speaker as readily as a shorthand reporter can 
write them down. The system has for some 
time been in use in the Italian Senate, and is 
now on an experimental trial in Paris. Whether 
it .prove to be the telegraph of the future or 
not, it .most certainly is constructed on a correct 
basis. We propose shortly to notice it more fully. 

Ah invention which ,is said to be largely used 
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in America lias lately formed the subject of some - 
interesting and successful experiments in London. 
Introduced by Messrs G. H. Gardner & Co., 
Southwark Bridge Road, London, it is known 
•as the Harden Hand Grenade Fire-extinguisher, 
and consists of a glass flask containing a chemical 
liquid, which, when the flask is broken, emits 
a copious supply of that enemy to combustion, 
carbonic acid gas. The experiments were of 
the usual type— miniature conflagrations being 
put out readily when a grenade was thrown 
upon them. The extreme simplicity of the 
system is one of its chief recommendations ; for 
the flasks, ornamental in appearance, can be 
disposed throughout a house, and are then ready 
for immediate use, in case an incipient fire should 
break out. They therefore take the place of the 
cumbrous fire-bucket, which is too often, when 
wanted, found to be empty. 

So much has been published relative to smoke 
abatement in our large towns, and so little has 
been actually accomplished towards the solution 
of the problem, that many are beginning to 
despair, and to believe that the evil must be 
allowed to continue. Factories, which are the 
chief offenders, have been to some extent dealt 
with by law, and are now supposed to consume 
their own smoke ; but the private householder, 
who contributes no small share of the carbon sent 
into the atmosphere, has, even if lie had the will, 
been almost powerless in the matter. A stove 
has just been invented which, it may be hoped, 
will put a different complexion on the subject. 
At the back of the grate is a receptacle for the 
coals, which, by the action of a loose vertical 
iron plate, are forced forward to be consumed, so 
that the fuel is partly coked before it reaches 
the front of the fire. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment, the products of combustion are not carried 
direct to the chimney, but are delivered beneath 
the grate. This perfect combustion stove is the 
invention of Mr H. Thompson, of 29 Marquess 
Road, Ganonbury, London. 

Most people will be glad to hear that the 
guardians of our national picture-galleries have 
at last consented to allow their art treasures to 
be copied by photography. Why this permission 
has been delayed so long is strange, for nearly 
every continental gallery has long ago distributed 
fac-similes of its contents to willing purchasers. 
There is one advantage gained in the delay, for 
by modern processes every touch of the artist’s 
brush may be faithfully portrayed in the copy, 
and, moreover, that copy is of a permanent 
nature. In front of the National Gallery, 
London, a temporary structure has been erected 
into 'which the pictures can be carried to be 
operated upon in a good light. By this means, 
a far more satisfactory result can be obtained 
than by carrying the camera to the pictures ] 
as they hang lipon the walls. 

' We some months -ago recorded the fact that 
a- prizh of five hundred pounds had been offered ! 
by Mr Ellis Lever for a new Safety-lamp, which 
must fulfil certain stringent conditions. The 
adjudicators — all well-known scientific men— have 
just reported upon the one hundred and eight 
lamps.:, Which were sent in for competition. Of 
these, : four were electric lamps, no one of which 
approached fulfilment of the conditions of the 
award ; the rest being oil-lamps. All those 


which fulfilled the preHminary requirements 
were ^ experimented upon ; and very, few indeed 
remained when the more extreme tests were ' 
reached. But none of the lamps really embraced 
the whole of ^ the conditions enumerated, so the 
adjudicators felt themselves unable to make the 
award to any. At the same time, they highly 
commend two which nearly fulfilled those con- 
ditions. . One of them is called the Marsaut Lamp ; 
and the other is the contrivance of Mr William 
Morgan of Pontypridd, which they say presents 
several good features of marked originality. 

The success of the Royal Tapestry Works at 
Windsor, where so much excellent work is turned 
out every year, has stimulated others to endeavour 
to produce a material similar in appearance, 
without all the costly processes which makes the 
woven fabric so expensive. In London recently, 
an Exhibition has been opened of the works of 
English artists upon a material known as; Gobelins 
tissue. The work is executed with the brush 
like an ordinary picture on canvas, but with 
an intention to imitate the work of the loom. 

A rare phenomenon in these latitudes, a 
waterspout, was recently witnessed at South wold. 
The wind at the time was changeable, and 
attention was directed to the strange manner 
in which certain dark clouds seemed to he 
driven first in one direction and then in another. 
At length these clouds united, and their mass 
formed a clearly defined edge some distance 
above the horizon. From this edge there 
suddenly shot down a narrow tongue of cloud, 
which seemed to strike the sea above five miles 
from the shore. Swayed from side to side by 
the wind at first, it gradually grew into an 
enormous column of water, estimated to he q 
nearly one hundred and fifty yards in diameter, 
the mass of foam at its base indicating the 
enormous velocity with which water was being 
poured from it into the sea. The ; wateispout 
remained for twenty minutes, when it dis- 
appeared as quickly as it came. It was for tana te 
that there were at the time no ships in the 
neighbourhood. 

An exhibition of what is called c sanitary 
and insanitary houses 5 has been opened at the 
Health Exhibition. The idea seems to be to 
arrange two houses, the one as it ought to be, 
and the other as it ought not to be, and thus 
to exhibit the two in strong contrast the one to 
the other, by which an opportunity will be 
given to visitors, and those who choose to take 
the trouble to exercise their wits, of gaining 
instruction upon a point which lias never before 
been brought forward in this manner. The 
houses are so placed that visitors enter by the : 
ground-floor of the insanitary ho use, and pass 
through its various rooms, where all its defects 
are carefully and plainly set forth ; then, on 
reaching the top-floor, the visitor crosses" over to 
the sanitary house and descends through it 

OCCASIONA L N DIES. 

THE FRENCH CROWN JEWELS. 

Accordino to a contemporary, y we : learie that : ' 
the French crown jewels: when valued: just after 
the Revolution of 1789 were estimated at eight 
hundred, and forty thousand -pounds, and they con- 
sisted of seven thousand four, hundred and eighty* q 
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two diamonds, five hundred and six pearls, two 
Innidred and thirty rubies, one hundred and nlty 
emeralds, one hundred and thirty-four sapphires, 
seventy-one topazes, eight garnets, and three 
amethysts. They were stolen from the Treasury, 
in which they had been deposited, and only a 
very small portion recovered ; hut the purchases 
made by Sapoleon and the Bourbon. kings 
brought the total of the crown jewels up to 
nine hundred thousand pounds when they were 
valued in 1832. When a fresh inventory was 
taken in 1875, it was found that the crown 
jewels consisted of seventy-seven thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six stones, weighing over 
nineteen thousand carats, and a part of these 
will shortly be sold. It is a mistake, however, 
i to suppose that at the impending sale all the 
objects of historical interest will be reserved, for 
many of the jewels which belonged to the Duchess | 
Anne of Brittany, and became an appanage of the 
French Crown when she married Charles VIII., 
are to be disposed of, as also several articles 
bequeathed by Cardinal Richelieu. 

fTREATMEK-r OF DIARRHCEA AND CHOLERA. 

The following instructions, issued to local 
authorities, in Scotland by the • Board of Super- 
vision, and certified by Dr Littlejohn, Medical 
j Officer of the city of Edinburgh, may be useful 
in the event of cholera occurring in this country : 

Local authorities, wheri there are either no 
medical men, or only a few scattered over the 
country, should provide themselves with a supply 
1 of suitable remedies. Among these may be 
i mentioned— (1) elixir of vitriol; (2) the lead 
[i and opium pill; (3) the aromatic powder of chalk 
and opium ; (4) ordinary mustard. 

It is, however, not only of importance that 
an attack of cholera should be properly treated 
before medical assi stance is procured, but also 
i that the diarrhoea which may be present for 
days before the serious symptoms present them- 
selves, should be checked at once. This may 
generally be effectually accomplished by causing 
persons so affected, and who are usually very 
thirsty, to drink freely of cold water to which 
Adixir ^ of vitriol has been added in the pro- 
portioned half a teaspoonful of elixir to the 
tumbler of water. Should the diarrhoea, in spite 
of the above treatment, continue for, say, two 
i hours, a lead and opium pill should be given, 

! and the dose should be repeated ' every time 
j after the patient has been affected \.j)y the 
t diarrheea. , If the patient, from weakness be 
j tumble to follow his usual employment, ' he 
should be put to bed- — care being taken that 
. the limbs are kept warm, and that the bed 
is kept dry by means of a sheet of oilcloth, 
gutta-percha, or mackintosh between the sheet 
hnd the mattress. Should the discharge pre- 
■ sent the appearance of rice-water, and should 
there be urgent vomiting, cramps of the limbs, 
together with general sinking or collapse, the 
; case should : he regarded as most serious ; and 
in the absence of a medical man, mustard 
. poultices should be applied to the stomach and 
chest . for half an hour at a time, and should 
he followed either by fomentations with warm 
Water, or by bran or porridge poultices on the 
same parts of the body. These mustard and soft 


poultices should be alternated from time to time. 
Meanwhile the limbs should be well rubbed with 
warm cloths, and the lead and opium pills regu- 
larly administered, as directed above. 

This treatment may be advantageously^ em- 
ployed for all persons above fifteen years of age. 
From ten to fifteen years, the only change 
recommended in the treatment^ is that, half a 
lead and opium pill, instead of an entire pill, 
should be given as a dose. Below ten years of 
age, the aromatic powder of chalk and opium, 
should he substituted for the pill, and may be 
administered in doses of one grain for each year 
of life. Thus, an infant of one year should have 
one grain for a dose ; and under one year, half 
a grain; while a child of six years should have 
six grains. The treatment otherwise is the same 
—care, however, being taken in the case of chil- 
dren not to allow the mustard to remain beyond 
i ten minutes in contact with the skin. 

Should there be no hospital at the disposal 
of the local authority, and should the house of 
the patient consist of one or two apartments, the 
other members of the household should be at once 
removed. The room in which the sick person is 
lying should as far as possible be cleared of 
furniture ; and the other apartmentyif any, should 
he devoted to the preparation of articles of food 
and to the residence of the attendants, limited 
in number to a day and a night nurse. 

Granton Marine Station. — AYe have to acknowledge 
receipt of the following sum in behalf of the Gran ton 
Marine Station V £ * d, 

■Aug. 4. A Friend, . . . . 10 0 

SH PASSANT. 

A sidelong glance like April sunlight, shining 
Through drifting clouds, a moment rent apart— 

A glance which reads with swift, occult divining 
Fond thoughts deep hidden in the inmost heart. 

A sudden flash of love-born radiance gleaming 
From two dark 2 neltlng orbs of liquid light, 

Whose haunting beauty sets the fond soul dreaming 
Of far-off, unattainable delight. 

A passing word of greeting, sweetly spoken 
By two sweet lips whose lightest word is clear ; 

A moment more, and 3o ] the spell is broken 
While yet its charm is lingering on the ear. 

Ten years ago, I watched a sunbeam falling 
Athwart the shadows of a sombre way ; 

Now, "mid the after-glooms its charm recalling, 

I bless the spot whereon its brightness lay. 

O . C. J. 

The "Conductor of GhAmbers’s J ournal begs to direct 
the attention of Contributors to the following notice : 
1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
{ Editor, 330 High Street, Edinb^^rgh. , 

2d. For its return in case of iiieligibility, postage -stamps 
" should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. Manuscripts should bear the author’s full Chris* 
Han name, Surname, and Address, legibly written ; and 
should be written on; white (not blue) paper, and on 
one side of the loaf only. 

Uh. Offerings of Verse should invariably ho accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

; If ike above rides are compUcd wUh, ilieRdUor wiU 
do his best to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. • 

Printed and Published by W, & E Chambers, 47 Pater- 
nosier Bow, London, and 330 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1884, 


‘GRAND DAY.’ | to describe the proceedings in the Hall of an 

To the majority of people, the surroundings of Inn of Court on the evening of a day when 
the legal profession, to say nothing of the law barristerial conviviality is supposed to reach its 
itself, are subjects fraught with no inconsider- culminating point— namely, on what is termed 
able amount of the mysterious. JFor instance, ‘ Grand Day/ 

what a variety of conceptions have been formed We may observe that during each of the four 
by the uninitiated with respect to one ceremony legal terms or sittings there is one Grand Day, 
alone connected with the ‘ upper branch ’ of the but the Grand Day of Trinity Term is the 
legal profession ; we mean that known as ‘Call grandest of them all, and is accordingly styled 
to the Bar. 5 The very expression itself has often ‘Great Grand Day. 1 Also, that these days are 
proved a puzzle to the lay outsider, and per- observed in each of the four Inns of Court — 
haps not unnaturally, because there can be no namely, the Inner and Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
doubt that it is one of those out-of-the-way Inn, and Gray’s Inn. Por present purposes, 
phrases the signification of which sets anything however, we shall suppose our Grand Day to be 
like mere conjecture on that point at defiance, in Trinity Term, and at an Inn which we shall 
There is a hazy notion abroad that ‘ Call to the for certain proper reasons call Mansfield’s Inn. 

Bar’ involves proceedings of a somewhat imposing ' 

character, especially as there is just a smack of It is a glorious summer evening, and as we 
the grandiloquent about the term. Accordingly, approach our noble old Hall, we soon perceive 
it may be disappointing to many persons to that something ‘ out of the common ’ is going on. 
learn that, in the first place, there is no ‘calling’ There is the crimson cloth laid down for the noble 
at all connected with the ceremony, except the and distinguished guests who are always invited 
calling over the names of the gentlemen .who on these occasions; and near the entrance there 
present themselves for admission to the profession is a little knot of spectators of rill kinds, from 
known as the Bar. And in the next place, it the elderly respectable gentleman down to the 
may be a little surprising to learn that there is shoeless ‘arab ’ from the streets. The carriages 
no semblance even of a ‘bar’ of any description are beginning to arrive; and the sooner we are 

employed in the performance of the ceremony inside the Hall the better. But there is some- 

alluded to. thing to be done before we get thither. We 

Again, people appear to have a somewhat must first enter one of the anterooms. Here 

indistinct notion about legal festivities, the tradi- there is a great crush owing to the invariable 

tional fun of a circuit mess, the precise share preliminary to every dinner in Hall — the c robing/ 
which ‘eating dinners’ has in qualifying a student as it is called ; for benchers, barristers, ami 
for the Bar, and so forth. Often, too, they wonder students all dine in gowns. There aretwomen 
how it is that men addicted to such grave pursuits now busily engaged at this work of robing, selcct- 
as those followed by the working members of the ing from a great black mountain of , gown-stuff 
Bar, are so much given to mirth and jollity and the attire suited to each member. On they go, 
costly festivity. The answer to this is that, just asking all the time the question, ‘Barrister or 
in proportion to the mental tension siipermcluced student^ sir ? ’ of those with whom they are 
by the demands of their calling, is the recoil of unacquainted, until the last man . is served. But 
their minds in an exactly opposite direction after who is that portly looking personage, wearmg a 
that tension. gorgeous scarlet gown, who ever and anon appears 

Wellj then, assuming that barristers are not on the scene apd gives directions? Nonsense* 
only a learned and laborious but also at suitable Did you say the head-porter? Certainly ; and 
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he is so called, -after, the Incus a fasliion, 

because lie is never employed to carry any tiling 
except perhaps letters and messages. In like 
manner the women called 4 laundresses ; who 
attend to the chambers in the Inns of Court, 
are so termed because they never wash any- 
tiling at all, which in some instances is but 
too painfully true. But the 4 head-porter ’ is 
carrying something this evening, in the shape 
of an enormous baton with a silver knob big 
enough to produce five pounds- worth of shillings. 
Then there is another important-looking gentle- 
man, of graver and more anxious demeanour, 
wearing a black gown, who seems to be the life 
and soul of the preparations generally, and w T ho 
moves about with such alacrity as to suggest an 
approach to the ubiquitous. This individual is 
the head-butler, and of course his position is 
4 one of serious responsibility, especially on the 
present occasion. " 

Being now robed, we enter the Hall. What 
a babel of tongues is here also ! 4 Have you 

got a mess V is the question asked by friend 
of friend. (An Inn of Court mess consists of 
fourpersons, the first of whonx is called the i Cap- 
tafri.’) ‘Come and join our mess/ says another. 
1 1 have a capital place up here/ shouts a joyous 
young student. 1 Oh, but you *11 be turned down/ 
replies his friend, with a slightly consequential 
air; and we see that the latter, by his sleeved 
; and otherwise more flowing robe, is a barrister, 

although as juvenile as his hopeful friend ; hence 
the tone of importance. 

‘We sit by seniority on Grand Bay/ our learned 
■ young friend goes on to state, and languidly falls 

into a seat. 

‘When were you called, sir? 3 says a voice to 
the languid but Consequential one. The voice 
proceeds from a form which might easily be that 
of the other's father, if not grandfather ; but the 
question is put pro forma. 

I ; i Hilary 5 78 5 is the answer. 

‘ Then I fear I must trouble you to move, for 
I was called in Hilary J 58, ha, ha, ha V in 
which the students previously corrected heartily 
: r ■:,/ ; join. .« : 

‘ Oh, all righV with a slight soupgon, of defer- 
ence ; and away go the: youngsters ; while the man 
called to the Bar in 1858 will very likely have 
to make way for another called in J 48, and so on, 
until the whole are duly and severally located. 

There is an unquestionable aspect of distinction 
about the place this evening. The old Hall itself, 
in the centre of which is displayed the costly 
plate of Mansfield’s Inn, seems to smile in the 
sunshine of the summer \ evening. Yet, as the 
: . .. light softly steals in through the stained glass 

, forming the armorial bearings of distinguished 
members of the Inn long since passed away, 

‘ we seem to feel a sort of melancholy, in spite of 

all the gaiety around, from the consideration— 

| ' which mil force itself upon the mind— that the 

paths of law, like glory, ‘load hut to the graved 
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Then, again, the timeworn and grini-looking 
escutcheons of the old * readers/ which crowd tlxe 
wainscoted walls, seem to be less grim than usual. 
At the same time, it is impossible not to heave 
one little sigh, as we look up and see in front of 
us the name and arms, say, of Gulielmus Jones, 
Armiger, Cons. Bomb Regis, Lector Auct. 1745 
(William Jones, Esquire, Counsel of our Lord the 
King, Autumn Reader, &e.), and wonder how 
! much that learned gentleman enjoyed his Grand 
Days in the period of comparative antiquity 
| mentioned on his escutcheon. 

| Our business, however, is strictly with the 
[ present ; and as one of the features of Grand Day 
dinner is that the matwais quart dlheure is a very 
long quart indeed, we shall be able to look round 
before dinner and see what is going on. 

It requires no very great expenditure of specu- j 
lative power to comprehend the nature of the i 
present assembly, numerous though it is. Each j 
member of it will readily and with tolerable 
accuracy tell us who and what he is, as mathe- 
maticians say, by mere inspection on our part. 
The fact is, we are really face to face with a 
world as veritable and as varied as that outside, 
only compressed into a smaller compass. 

Here are to be seen old, worn, sombre-looking 
men, some of them bending under the weight of 
years, and actually wearing the identical gowns— 
now musty and faded, like themselves— which 
had adorned their persons when first assumed 
in the heyday of early manhood, health, high 
spirits, and bright hopes. Among these old 
faces there are some that are genial and easy- 
looking ; yet, beyond a doubt, we are in close 
proximity to many of those individuals who help 
to constitute that numerous and inevitable host 
| with which society abounds— the disappointed 
in life. We see clearly that upon many of 
these patriarchal personages, the fickle goddess 
has 'persistently frowned from their youth up, 
and that they have borne those frowns with a bad 
grace and a rebellious spirit. 

Hither, also, have come those who began their 
career under the benign and auspicious influences 
of wealth and powerful friends ; yet many of 
these are now a long way behind in the race- 
have, in fact, been outrun by those who never 
possessed a tithe of their advantages. Such ' men 
form a very melancholy group ; and we gladly 
pass from them to another class of visitors. These 
are they whose lives have been a steady, manful 
conflict with hard times and hard lines, but 
Who, uninspired by that devouring ambition 
already alluded to, have not experienced the 
disheartening and chilling disappointment which 
has preyed upon some of the others. Those 
men, however, have seen many of their early 
hopes and aspirations crushed j but they Lave 
borne the grievance with patience 
ness. They may have had a better right 
expect success than some of those who had been 
more sanguine ; but they have not 
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small successes because they could not acliieve 
grander ones, and have not been ashamed to 
settle down as plodders. They are most of 
them gentlemen in all senses of the word ; men 
of whom universities had once been proud, 
and who had also honoured universities ; men 
who, if unknown to the world at large, have 
yet enlightened it; men whose bright intellects 
have perhaps elucidated for the benefit of the 
world the mysteries of science, thrown light upon 
its art, literature, and laws ; and who, without 
having headed subscription lists or contributed 
to so-called charities, have yet been genuine bene- 
factors to* their species. But with all this, they 
are nevertheless men who, destitute of the prac- 
tical art of ‘getting on in the world/ have not 
made money. They have never condescended to 
‘boo* or toady, in order to do so, and thus they 
must be content to shuffle along the byroads of 
life as best they can, after their own fashion. 

Intermingled with such members of the Inn 
as we have just mentioned are their opposites 
— those who are regarded as having been sue- I 
cessful in the race of life. How portly and 
well got-up they are ; how bland are the smiles ; 
which light up their jolly, comfortable-looking 
countenances, whereon exist none of those lines 
so painfully conspicuous elsewhere. There is no 
lack of geniality here ; and you are certain that 
these gentlemen possess happy, if not indeed 
hilarious temperaments, the buoyancy of which 
is never endangered by the intrusion of any 
such ‘pale cast of thought 5 as wears away the 
existence of those others whom we have referred 

Tim species of ‘successful 5 barristers, fortunate 
though they may he, and risen men, too, in one 
sense, must yet not be confounded with that other 
set of men who make up the real bond fide rising 
and risen ones. These latter are grand fellows, 
and constitute the . most interesting group of the 
evening. In some respects they are like those 
others we have spoken of, who have had to fight ; 
hut unlike them, they have possessed and exer- 
cised the gifts of energy, tact, perseverance, a 
wider acquaintance with human nature ; and 
they have also possessed the inestimable gifts 
of good physique and the capacity for unmiti- 
gated labour. ' Like the other successful ones, 
they have risen ; hut unlike them, they have 
achieved honours which appertain more closely 
to their . profession. They are the men from 
whose ranks our judicial strength is recruited ; 
men who in time may become statesmen too, and 
leave distinguished names behind them. They 
are, in short, gifted honourable men, whose pro- 
motion is a delight to their friends and, a benefit 
to the community, because the promotion of such 
is always well deserved. 

Observable also in the present assembly are 
several of what maybe termed the purely orna- 
mental limbs of the law, who are to be found 
in the Inns of Court, and elsewhere. Tins class 
comprises country squires, gentlemen at large 
generally, and so forth, who, although entitled to 
the designation- of 4 barrister-at-law, 5 make no pre- 
tensions— at any rate, here— to any depth of 
legal learning. r 1 Yet, likely enough, many of 
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them are administrators of the law as county 
magistrates. However, great lawyers . are not 
always the best hands at discharging the often 
rough-and-ready duties of ‘justices out of sessions ; J 
and whatever may be the ability of our friends 
now in Hall, one thing concerning then! is clear, 
that they are to-night amongst the j oiliest of 
the jolly. Look at them greeting old friends, 
dodging about the Hall, replenishing here and 
there their stock of legal on Aits and anecdotes 
for retailing to^ admiring audiences elsewhere, dis- 
cussing the affairs of the Inn and of the nation 
generally 1 

Lastly, there are the youngsters, ranging from 
the shy students only recently ‘of 5 the Inn, to 
the youthful hamsters who have just assumed 
the wig and gown. Borne of the latter are engaged 
in detailing to eager and ambitious listeners the 
glories surrounding the first brief, while all are 
brimful of mirth and .hopefulness. To such, the 
business of Grand Day "appears tame in com- 
parison with the high and substantial honours 
which they all .firmly believe to be in store for 
them in the future. Ah ! the future ; that allur- 
ing period, so surpassingly enchanting to us all 
in- the 'days of youth 1 

Such is the assembly before us at Mansfield’s 
Inn on Grand Day. of this Trinity Term. 

‘ Dinner 1 5 shouts the head-porter, who stands 
at the door with his great silver-headed baton 
in hand. We now see the use of this badge of 
office ; for iinraed lately after enunciating the above 
welcome word, he brings his baton heavily on to 
the floor three times. Then slowly advancing 
up the Hall, we see that he is a sort of vanguard, 
or rather avant-courier, of a host which is gradu- : 
ally following him, gentlemen who walk two . and 
two in procession, almost with funereal precision 
and solemnity. As they proceed, the previous 
loud hum of conversation is considerably lulled, 
and everybody is standing at his place. These are 
the Benchers' of the Inn and their guests* The 
proper designation of the former is ‘Masters of 
the Bench 5 ' of the Inn to which they belong. 
Each is called ‘Master 3 So-and-so ; and the chief 
of their body is the Treasurer of the Inn, who 
holds office for one year. The guests are invari- 
ably persons of well-known position in the Army 
and Navy, the Church, Politics, Law, Science, 
Literature, and Art. Sometimes royal person- 
ages honour the Inns with their company on 
Grand Day ; and it is well known that several j 
members of the royal family are members of | 
certain Inns. The Prince of Wales is a Bencher 
of the Middle Temple, and dined there on 
Grand Day of Trinity Term 1874, when an unusu- 
ally brilliant gathering appeared. The Prince j 
on that occasion delivered a humorous and genial ] 
speech, in which he reminded his learned friends 
of the circumstance of Chancellor Sir Christopher . j 
Hatton opening a ball in that very place with 
Q ict i Eli. abotii. On the recent occasion of the 
Prince again dining there, no speeches were 
delivered in I hah 

The procession moves on ; and as many of 
the various guests are recognised, the hum of. . 
conversation recommences* The: Bouchers wear 
silk gowns ; and now we are actually brushed 
by a K,G., whose blue ribbon is unquestion- 
ably a distimjud addition to evening dress; or by 
a whose red ribbon is so extremely 
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becoming as to set some of the youngsters specu- 
lating Which they would rather be, a Knight of 
the Gaiter or a Grand Cross of the Bath. Here 
we are, then, with peers, right honourables, gene- 
rals, judges, orate, poets, painters, humorists, 
and so forth, around ns ; but, alas, in the midst of 
so much grandeur, we are troubled by a prosaic 
monitor whose demands are becoming imperative. I 
In other words, we are getting hungry. W ell, | 
we have not much longer to wait. 4 Bap, rap, 
rap! 3 goes the head-porter— this time with an 
auctioneer’s hammer on one of the tables. Imme- 
diately dead silence ensues, and then 4 grace ’ is 
read by the Preacher of the Inn, 

Sow we fall to. There is soup, fish, joint, 
poultry, pastry, beer, champagne, and one bottle 
of any other wine for each mess ; and all for 
half-a-erown 1 However, we know the Inn is 
rolling in wealth, and we feel no compunction 
as to assisting in the heartiest way to carry on 
the work of consumption going on in all direc- 
tions. 

Presently comes the rapping of Mr Head-porter 
again, who now proclaims 4 Silence ! ’ and having 
secured this, there comes another request to the 
assembly : ‘ Gentlemen, charge your glasses, and 
drink to the health of Her Majesty the Queen.’ 
The Treasurer then rises and says : 4 Gentlemen, 
“ The Queen 5 whereupon a great and enthn- 
' siastie shout of 4 The Queen ! ■ bursts forth. 
There is no more conservative body of men 
than the Bar of England, nor has the Grown 
more staunch or more devoted supporters than 
the gentlemen of the Long Kobe. At the same 
; time, no body of men in this country has ever 
more firmly withstood any attempt to extend the 
royal prerogative to the injury, of the subject. 
The toast, 4 The health of the Queen,’ is always 
drunk at these Bar gatherings with an amount 
of fervour which betokens strong attachment to 
the constitution ; and on this particular occasion, 
the intensity and unanimity of the response 
forcibly I'eminds one of the discharge of a sixfcy- 
eighi-pounder ! 

As a rule, there is no speechifying in Hall, 
and there is none this evening. The practice is 
for the Benchers to take dessert in one of their 
: reception-rooms, called 4 The Parliament Chamber.’ 
I There, all the speeches are made, and the speakers 
are refreshed, by the choicest products of the vine- 
yard which money and good judgment can pro- 
cure. Who would not be a Bencher 1 

And now, so far as the ordinary portion of 
the assembly is concerned, dinner is over. Grace 
again is said ; and the Benchers, with their 
guests, retire in the order in which they entered. 
But now there is not altogether that grave 
air of solemnity about the procession , which dis- 
tinguished it at its entrance ; indeed, everybody 
looks and feels all the better for the good 
things which have;’ , been !. partaken :-: of. ,1 Neither 
the distinguished guests nor those of the Benchers 
who are popular with the Inn are allotved to 
depart without a friendly cheer ; and if some per- 
sonage happens to be very popular indeed, his 
name is shouted out in a fashion often bordering 
| on tli e obstreperous. ' . 

The last two members of the retiring procession j 
have now passed through the door of the Hall, 
and away go also the majority of those who have I 
been dining. A few of the 4 Ancients ’ or senior ! 
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barristers are left behind, to finish their wine 
and their chat; but by twelve o’clock the Hall 
itself and its purlieus are once more deserted 
and silent. 

BY MEAD AND STEE AM. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

CHAPTER XLV. — HIGH PRESSURE. 

j Madge reached home in the darkness, and 
opened the outer door so quietly that she got 
up to her own room without being observed by 
any of the inmates. Hat and cloaks were off in 
a minute, and flung carelessly any where— thus 
marking how completely her mind was distracted 
from ordinary affairs ; for, as a rule, she was 
careful in putting things away. 

Then 1— she did not fling herself on the bed, 
and give way to an overwhelming ^ sense of 
despair, in the manner of heroines of romance. 
She sat down ; clasped, hands lying on her lap, 
and stared into the darkness of the room, which 
was luminous to her hot, dry eyes, and wondered 
what it was all about. 

Her engagement with Philip was broken off, 
and he wished it to be so! Now, how could 
that he ? Was it not all some disagreeable fan- 
tastic dream,; from which she would presently 
awaken, and find him by her side ? They would 
laugh at the folly of it all, and be sorry that 
such ideas could occur to them even in dreams. 
And that horrible, silent drive to the station ; 
the silent clasp of hands as. the train started ; 
no word spoken by either since, in her pain and 
confusion, she had said ‘ Good-bye,’ and he had 
echoed it — all that was a niglitmare. She would 
shake it off, rouse up, and see the bright day 
dawning. 

But she could not shake it off so easily. He 
had said that she was to consider herself free 
from all bond to him. He wished it— there was 
the sting— and they had parted. It was a dif- 
ferent kind of parting from the one she had 
prepared herself to pass through with composure. 
Was it a distorted shadow of her mothers fate 
that had fallen upon her ? 

At this she started, and bravely struggled; 
with the nightmare which had weighed upon her 
from the moment the fatal word 4 Good-bye ’ had 
escaped her lips. They were not parted— absurd 
to think that possible. She took blame to her- 
self ; she had been hasty, and had not made 
sufficient allowance for his worried state. Per- 
haps she had been quickened to anger By his 
apparent want of faith because she would not 
reveal what she had promised to be silent about 
for his sake. She, too, felt distracted at the 
moment ; and want of faith in those we love 
is the crudest blow to the distracted inind. 

Ay, she should have been more forbearing — 
much more forbearing, considering how worried 
; he was. And she could see that haggard face 
j now with the great dazed eyes of a man who is 
I looking straight at Bum, feeling its fingers found 
I Ms throat choking him. . . . Poor Philip. She 
had been unkind to him ; but it should be all 
put right in the morning. She would tell Aunt 
Hessy and Uncle Dick, and .they would force 
him away from that dreadful work which was 
killing Mm, and-— A , 
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BY MEAD AND STBEAM, 


BY MEAD A. 

And here what threatened to be a violent fit 
of hysteria ended in a brief interval of uncon- 
sciousness. 

The door opened, light streamed into the room, 
and Aimt Hessy, lamp in hand, entered. Madge 
had slipped down to the floor, and long, sobbing 
sighs were relieving the overpent emotions of her 
heart. 

‘ Thou art here, child, and in such a plight'!’ 

The good dame did not waste more words in 
useless exclamations of amazement and sorrow, 
but raised her niece to the chair and, without 
calling for any assistance, applied those simple 
restoratives which a careful country housewife 
has always at command for emergencies. The 
effect of these was greatly aided by the sturdy 
efforts made by the patient herself to control the 
weakness to which she had for a space suc- 
cumbed. 

‘ I ’ll be better in a minute or two, aunt,’ 
were the first words she managed to say ; ‘ don’t 
fret about me.’ 

‘ 1 shall fret much, child, if thou dost not con- 
tinue to fret less thyself.’ 

‘ III try. . . . But there is such sore news. 
Philip says he is ruined, and that he must — lie 
must ... because it is Uncle Dick’s wish , . . 
he must’* 

She was unable to flnish the sentence. 

‘Say nothing more until I give thee leave to 
speak,’ said Aunt Hessy with gentle firmness ; 
but the tone was one which Madge knew was 
never heard save when the dame was most 
determined to be obeyed. ‘ We have heard much 
since thou hast been away ; and we have been 
in fright about thee, as it grew late. But though 
tliou werfc with friends, I knew that home was 
dear to thee, whether thou wast glad or sad. 
So I came up here, and found thee.’ 

‘ But the ruin is not what X mind : it is his 
saying that we are to part’ 

To her surprise. Aunt Hessy did not imme- 
diately lift her voice in comforting assurance of 
the impossibility of such a calamity. She only 
raised her hand, as if to remind her that silence 
had been enjoined. Seeing that this was not 
enough, or moved by compassion for the distress 
which shone through Madge’s amazement, she said: 

‘We shall see about that, by-and-by.’ 

But Madge could not be so easily satisfied ; for 
something in her aunt’s manner suggested that 
there might be truth in Philip’s assertion of the 
view her guardians would take of the position. 
He had said they would hold it as contrary to 
common-sense that a man who had been disin- 
herited by his father and ruined by speculation 
should keep a girl bound to wait for him till 
he had retrieved his fortune, or to marry him 
and share— or rather increase his poverty. That 
was a cruel kind of practical reason which she 
could neither understand nor appreciate. If they 
really intended to insist upon such a monstrous 
interpretation of the engagement she had entered 
into ; with Philip, then she must try to explain 
how. differently she regarded it. The moment 
of misfortune was the moment in which she 
ought. to step forward and say: ‘Philip, X am 
ready to help you with all any strength— with 
all my love.’ • ■ - 

Only Philip had tile right to/say . : ■ No ; ; you 
shall not do this.* " 






And there the poor heart sank again, for he 
had in effect said this : lie had told her that he 
wished the bond to be cancelled. That was a 
very hitter memory, even when she made allow- 
ance for his conviction that her guardians expected 
him in honour hound to make such, a declaration. 

Now, however, she recognised self-sacrifice In his 
act ; and feeling sure that it was love for her 
which prompted it, took comfort. 

Her first idea, then, was to find out what her 
guardians were to do, and she was about to rise, 
with the intention of asking her aunt to go with 
her to the oak parlour, when she was inter- 
rupted. 

There was first a hanging of doors below ; 
next there was a deep voice from the middle of 
the staircase : 

‘I say, missus, art up there ? ’ 

Before any answer could he given, Uncle Dick 
presented himself with as near an approach to a 
frown as his broad honest face was capable of 
forming. 

‘So you are here, Madge. Thought as much. I 
told the missus you could take care of yourself ; 
but a rare fuss you have been making among 
us, running about here, there, and anyhow, when 
yon know the day for Smithfield is nigh, and 
ever so many things to do that you ought to do 
for me. I say that ain’t like you, and I’m not 
pleased.’ 

While Crawshay was venting this bit of ill- 
humour, he stood* in the doorway, and as Madge 
had risen, the lamp was below the level of her 
face, so that he could not see how ill she 
looked. 

‘I hope I have not forgotten anything,’ she 
said hastily ; ‘you remember the first papers 
were filled up by— by Philip.’ 

‘They’re right enough; but here’s a letter 
from the secretary you didn’t even open.’ 

‘It must have come after I went away.’ 

‘Like enough, like enough/ he went on 
irritably, although the dame .had now grasped 
his arm, and was endeavouring to stop him. 

‘ Away early and back late— that ’s the shortest 
cut into a mess I know of. — Where have you 
beeut’ -:V?-y 

It was evident that the unopened letter of 
the Smithfield secretary had less to do with 
his ill-humour than he was trying to make 
believe. The question with which he closed 
his grumble suggested the real cause of 
vexation. 

‘Quiet thyself, Dick/ his wife interposed 
‘Madge is not well to-night, and it makes her 
worse to find thee angry.’ 

‘ Could a man help being angry 1 ’ lie said, 
becoming more, angry because of his attention ; 
being called to the fact that he was so, as is 
the wont of quick tempers. ‘ Have you told her 
about them blessed letters V 

‘I have told her that we received them : 
to-morrow, we can tell her what they are 
about.’ 

*1 would rather know at once, aunt/ said 
Madge calmly, as she advanced to Crawshay, 
and only a slight tremor of the, voice betrayed 
her agitation. ‘They concern Philip; and I 
should not be able to sleep if anything was 
kept back from me. He is in cruel trouble, 
Uncle Dick, and he says you want me to break = 
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of from him, and that lias upset me a little, 
although I know that you would not ask 
me to do suclx a tMug, when lie is in mis- 
fortune.’ 

‘Dick Orawshay never left a friend in a ditch 
yet, and he had no business to say that of me, 5 
blurted out the yeoman indignantly. Then, 
checking himself, he added r * But there’s sense 
in it too. Maybe he wants to break off himself ; 
and I shouldn’t wonder, either, if he has heard 
what that fellow Wrentham says about your 
goings-on with Beecham, 5 

‘ Goings-on with Mr Beecham V 
‘Ay, that’s it. . . . Come now, lass, tell truth 
and. shame the devil— was it Beecham you went 
off in such haste to see to-day 2 5 
4 1 went to see Mr Shield, and saw Mr Beechatn 
at the same time-. 5 

‘Then it is true, mother— you see she owns 
to it/ said Uncle Dick, his passion again rising. 
‘And you’ve been writing to Beecham and 
meeting him underhand. 5 

C H ot underhand, uncle/ she exclaimed, drawing 
back in siirprise and pain. The word ‘under- 
hand 5 assumed the significance of a revelation 
to her ; but even now she did not see clearly 
the extent of the misconceptions to which her 
. conduct was liable, if criticised by unfriendly eyes. 

‘You say it ain’t underhand ! I say it’s 
mortal like it. You never said a word about 
Beecham this morning, though you must have 
known that you were going to see him. . „ . 
Come now, did you not 2 5 
He added the question in a softer tone, as if 
hoping for a negative answer. But Madge 
evaded a direct reply. 

‘ What is in the letters to make you so vexed 
with me V she asked. 

‘What’s in them 2— Why, Shield says that 
Philip has been a fool, allowing himself to be 
cheated on all sides, and that 'there ’s nothing 
for him but the Bankrupt Court, That ’s a 
fine thing for a man to come to with such a 
fortune in such a short time. But 1 might 
have known it would end in this way— -it’s the 
same thing always with them that set up for 
improving on the ways of Providence. 5 

Uncle Dick was in his excitement oblivious 
of the fact, that whilst he had east some doubt 
on the success of FhiMp’s project, he had ap- 
proved the spirit of it. Madge did not observe 
the inconsistency ; she was so much astonished 
by what appeared to be the harsh language of 
Mr Shield, notwithstanding the assurances lie 
had given to her. But she was presently set 
at rest on this point by Aunt Hessy. 

s Thou art forgetting, Dick, that Shield says 
he 5 11 see what can be done to put Philip right 
'again. 5 . . ' ' 

Madge was relieved ; for in -spite of its im- 
probability, the thought had flashed upon her, 
that Austin Shield might have been deceiving 
her as to his ultimate purpose regarding Philip. 

‘ That may be/ continued Uncle Dick in a 
tone of general discontent; ‘like enough, he’ll 
spend more money on the lad, if so be as that 
Beecham hasn’t got something against it; and 
blame me if ever I trust a man more, if Beecham 
be a knave.— Now you can settle all that, Madge. 
Seems you know more about him than any of us. 


There was no way of evading this request, 
or rather command ; and yet she could not 
comply with it immediately. She had been told 
that Philip would be safe if she kept her 
promise. 

‘What, will you not speak? 5 thundered Uncle 
Dick, after he had waited a few seconds. ‘ You 
know that Beecham has to do with Shield, 
and will say nought ! 5 

‘ There is nothing wrong about him/ she 
pleaded. 

‘ Does Philip know you are in league with this 
stranger, and maybe helping to ruin him ? 5 

‘1 have not told Philip, but — 

‘I don’t want your buts — honest folk don’t 
heed them. That scamp Wrentham is right ; 
and it’s a bad business for Philip, and for you, 
and for all of us. Think on it, and when you 
do, you’ll he sorry for yourself. 5 

He wheeled about, and went downstairs with 
loud angry stej)3. 

There was a long silence in the room ; and 
then Madge turned with pleading eyes to the 
dame. 

‘ He is very angry with me, aunt/ she faltered. 

‘I am sorry that I cannot say he is wrong, 
child/ was the gentle, but reproachful answer. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OP THE 
WHALE. 

Whales are more numerous than is usually 
supposed— that is to say, there is a greater 
variety of these giants of the deep than the 
two or three which are known to commerce ; 
such animals being abundant in all seas, so far 
as they have been explored. It is not, however, 
our intention to enter into the natural history 
of these cetaeeaus farther than may be necessary 
to understand their commercial value, N or do 
we intend to dwell on the dangers which are 
incidental to the pursuit of the whale, of which 
it would not be difficult to compile a melancholy 
catalogue. Terrible shipwrecks, vessels ‘crunched 5 
by the power of the ice without a moment’s 
warning, others run into and destroyed by the 
animal itself; pitiful boat-voyages, so prolonged 
as to cause deaths from hunger and thirst ; ships 
ingulfed amid the roar of the tempest, and crews 
never heard of since the day they sailed— these 
are among : the incidents which have from its 
beginning marked the progress of the whale- 
fishery ; the mortality connected with which has 
often attracted attention, not only in the icy 
regions of the . arctic seas, but also in those of the 
Pacific Ocean, in which, all the year round, men 
pursue the sperm-whale with unceasing activity, 
at a risk to life and limb only faintly realised by 
landsmen.^ 

It is ‘ for gold the merchant ploughs the main ; f 
and there are persons who say that the risks 
encountered by whale-ships are not greater than, 
those common to most branches of the mercantile 
marine. ‘And if it pays/ say the advocates bf 
whaling, ‘ why not carry on the enterprise ? 5 
But no matter what defence may be offered, 
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whale-fishing.' lias' always been much of a lottery, 
in which tlie few have drawn prices, whilst the 
many have had to be content with the blanks. 

The fortunes of ‘ whaling 5 are exceedingly 
varied : one ship may capture ten or twelve 
fish ; some vessels occasionally come home 
6 clean ; 5 while others may each secure from 
two to half a dozen. We have before us several 
records of the financial results of whale-fishing, 
in which the profits and losses among Pacific 
whalers exhibit some striking differences. One j 
ship, for instance, places at her credit during i 
her voyage one hundred and thirty-two thousand ! 
dollars ; but to the owners of the fleet of whalers | 
fishing from New Bedford, United States, in 1858, ! 
there accrued a loss of more than a million ! 
dollars. Again, a Scottish whale-ship from Peter- ! 
head, in Aberdeenshire, was one season fortu- j 
nate enough to capture forty-four whales, the 
largest number ever £ fished 5 by one vessel. The 
value of the cargo in oil and bone considerably 
exceeded ten thousand pounds sterling. One of 
the largest cargoes ever landed was brought home 
by the steamer Arctic of Dundee, commanded by 
Captain Adams, one of the ablest arctic navi- 
gators. It consisted of the produce of thirty- 
seven whales, which, besides oil, included almost 
eighteen tons of whalebone. 

The only whales of commerce were at one 
time the great sperm-whale of southern lati- 
tudes, and £ the right 5 or Greenland whale, both 
of which are animals of gigantic size and great 
power, the latter being undoubtedly the larger. 
No British vessels take^ part in the sperm-fishery, 
their operations being confined to the arctic 
regions. Dundee is now the chief whaling port, 
sending out annually sixteen ships to Green- 
land. The Greenland whale, which our British 
whalemen endure such dangers to procure, seldom 
exceeds sixty feet in length, and is about half 
that number in circumference. An average- 
sized specimen will weigh some seventy tons or 
more, and forms a mass of matter equal to about 
two hundred fat oxen. One individual caught by 
a Scotch whaler was seventy-two feet in length, 
with a girth of forty -five feet, the total weight 
being reckoned at upwards of one hundred tons. 
The chief product of the sperm and ‘ the right 5 
whale — their oil — is of course common to both 
animals, and is obtained by boiling their fat, 
or * blubber ■ as the substance is technically 
called. 

It is somewhat curious that in both of these 
whales the head is the portion, size being con- 
sidered, which is the most valuable. In the 
sperm-whale, ‘the case, 5 situated in the head, is 
tilled with a substance which is known as 
spermaceti, and brings a high price. One of 
these giants of the deep will sometimes yield 
a ton of this valuable substance, which is found, 
when the whale is killed, as an oily fluid, that 
when prepared, gradually concretes into a granu- 
lated mass. In the Greenland whale the great 
prize is ‘the bone 5 with which its head is 

* The whale stickles her young, and is therefore a 
mammal, and not, strictly speaking, a fish. It is, how- 
ever, so called by all sailors. 


furnished, and which at the present time is 
quoted as being of the enormous value of two 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds per ton ! 
The price in America is even higher, the last 
sales in that country bringing two thousand five 
hundred pounds. It is only the Greenland fish 
which yield this valuable commodity. The whale 
of the Pacific is furnished with teeth; but ‘the 
right 7 whale has in lieu thereof a series of 
plates, or laminae, on the upper jaw, which are 
in reality the whalebone of commerce. The 
uses to which ‘ bone 5 is applied vary according 
to the demands of fashion, so that within the 
last hundred years the price has fluctuated 
exceedingly, and has been quoted from almost a 
nominal price per ton up to the sum mentioned. 
At one period, we are told in an American 
account of the fishery, the rates for whalebone 
were so low that few whalemen would bring any 
of it home, their space being of much greater 
value when packed with oiL Threepence a 
pound- weight was at one time all that could be 
obtained for it ; now the price of bone is twenty 
shillings per pound-weight. It may be explained 
that the yield of bone is as eight or ten pounds 
to each barrel of oil, A vessel which brings 
home one hundred tuns of oil will, in all proba- 
bility, have on board six tons of whalebone. 

There is a special product of the sperm-whale 
which is of greater value than either spermaceti ' 
or whalebone; it is known as ambergris. For 
a series of years there raged a hot controversy ! 
as to what this valuable substance really was, j 
the most extraordinary opinions being offered 
regarding its origin, composition, and uses. One j 
statement, dated, so far back as 1762, says that ! 
ambergris issues from a tree, which manages j 
to shoot its roots into the water, seeking the 
warmth therefrom in order to deposit therein 
the. fat gum of which it is the source. ‘ When that 
fat gum is shot into the sea, it is so tough that 
it is not easily broken from the root unless by the j 
strength of its own weight. If you plant such . 
trees where the stream sets to the shore, then j 
the stream will cast it up to great advantage. 5 
Another authority, Dr Thomas Brown, in a work 
published in 1(5 HA shown that an idea then 
entertained was, that ambergris was only found 
in such whales as had come upon the substance 
floating in the sea and swallowed it. In course 
of time it was found that this precious commodity 
was .generated in the whale itself. An American 
doctor residing in Boston made it public in 1724, 
that some Nantucket whalemen, ~in cutting up 
a spermaceti whale, had found about twenty 
pounds of the valuable substance, which, they 
said, was contained in a cyst or bag without 
either outlet or inlet. As a matter of fact, 
ambergris, which is an important drug, is ■ a 
morbid secretion in the intestines of the sperm-' 
whale. Captain Coffin, in a statement he made 
at the bar of the House of Commons, said that 
lie had lately brought home three hundred and 
sixty-two ounces of that costly substance, 'which, 
he had f< m tl in £ pe m w i il< c iptured off t j 
coast of New. Guinea. At the time of r .Coffin’s 
examination, uribergri was A tin value of 
twenty-five shillings an ounce. The _ Pacific 
whalers search head" fox this commodity, and 
large finds of it sometimes bring them a rich 
reward.; , ; : ;||| §g§gj |J|| h A- bke 
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Formerly, it was the oil which rendered the 
whaliu" voyages remunerative, and made _or 
marred the ^ fortune of . the venture, hut the 
case, is now altered, owing .to the enormous 
prices realised for bone. 1 be bead of the 
sperm-whale is equal to about a third of its 
whole size, . and ‘ the case 1 yields spermaceti, 
which commands a high price ; but in the 
of tlie Greenland whale, as we . have 


case 



shown, only a comparatively small weight ot 
whalebone is contained in the mouths of each 
of them ; but small as it is, the quantity tends 
to swell the account and increase the divi- 
dends. Whaling ventures are usually made by 
Companies, and nearly everybody engaged in the 
hazardous work lias a share in the venture 
the men being partially paid by a share ot the 
oil-money. Whalers earn their wages hardly. 
The work— not to speak of the dangers incurred 
— is always carried on at a liigh-pressure rate, 
and is anything but agreeable. The pursuit 
and capture of a whale are usually very exciting, 
sonic of these animals being difficult to kill, even 
when the boats, after a long chase, come, within 
such a distance of them as admits of striking with 
the harpooiL Many are the adventures which 
take place on the occasions of whale-killing ; 
though most of the animals attacked finally 
succumb. Then begins the labour of securing , 
the prize, and converting the. products which it 
yields into matter bearing a commercial value. 
The dead whale must be brought either close 
to the ship, or the ship must be brought close 
to the whale, which, in tlie icy waters of the 
high arctic latitudes, involves a great deal of 
fatigue, the animal .being sometimes killed at a 
considerable distance from the ship. On some 
occasions a day will elapse before it can be known 
that- the whale will without doubt become the 
Lprey of those who have found it, and several 
may require to take part in the process of 
pilling. *As many as four boats may at one time 
'i- ‘fast, 5 as it is called, to the same animal— in 
her words, they have all succeeded in planting 
lir harpoons in the whale. _ But the harpoon, 

‘ ^ When shot from a gun into the fish, does 
3 kill it ; the putting of the animal to death 
^accomplished ■■■by means of what^ are called 


jpes,’ instruments which are used after the 
has been harpooned. After that process 
^ successfully achieved, the labour of 


nr owl which'may have taken from two to 
the h irs *° accomplish, is over. Instances are 
' 'alia ’ ' f 0 



t where boats have been ‘ fast 5 for upwards 
ty, hours before the whale was finally 
J ia ^tchecL 

.^e; whale is usually dragged to the ship by 
boats engaged in its capture. Holes are 
H iii its tail, and ropes being then attached, 
p laborious process of towing the gigantic 
icass commences. Once 'alongside of the ship, 
die; work of flensing, or .cutting-up- of the 
whale, is speedily in operation, all engaged ; 
being in a state of ferment, and eager for 
further ' work of the same sort. The crew 
may be likened to those animals which, having 
tasted blood, long for more. The operation of 
removing the bone from the head of the whale 
,is\ first entered upon ; this is superintended by 
an officer known as the ‘ spectioneer, 3 and who 
this part of the process. After 


the bone has been carefully dealt with, the 
blubber is cut off the body in long strips, 
which are hauled on board by means of a block- 
and-tackle. It is first cut into large squares, i 
in which condition it is allowed to remain till j 
the salt water drains out of it, a few hours, or 
even a day or two, being allowed, according to ; 
the work on hand. The skin is then peeled 
off and the mass of fatty matter is further dealt 
with by being chopped into little pieces, which 
are stowed away in barrels or tanks, to be 
brought home to the boileries, in ordey to be, 
as we "may say, distilled into a commercial pro- 
duct. When the fish has yielded up its valuable 
products, the flensed carcass is cut adrift. Some- 
times the ponderous jawbones are preserved; 
when that is the case, they are cut out of the 
head and lifted on board. The strips of blubber 
vary in thickness from ten to sixteen inches, or 
even more, according to the size and fatness of the 
fish. In general, it averages twelve inches all 
over the body, the thickest portion being at the 
neck, where ^twenty -two inches of blubber are 
sometimes found. The yield of oil < is of coui^e 
in proportion to the size and condition of the 
animal, and will run from five to twenty tuns. 
A whale caught many years ago by the crew 
of the Princess Charlotte of Dundee yielded 
thirty-two tuns of oil. An examination of 
some old records of the fishery shows fifteen 
hundred tuns of oil to the one hundred and 
thirty-five fish of the Aberdeen fleet of eleven 
vessels; twelve hundred and forty- three tuns to 
the Peterhead fleet of eleven ships (three vessels 
had been lost), which captured eighty-eight whales 
and three thousand seals. . 

In sperm-wdiale fishing, the process of flensing 
and disposing of the carcass is much the same 
as in the Davis Straits’ fishery. When . the body 
has been stripped of the blubber, it is thrown 
loose, and is permitted to float away, to become 
the prey of sharks and sea-birds which are 
usually in attendance.^ In the process of dis- 
secting the great whale ‘ of the southern seas, the 
head is usually the last portion dealt with. It 
is cut off and kept afloat till required, being 
carefully secured to the vessel. The valuable 
contents of ‘the case 5 are brought on board by 
means of buckets, and are very carefully pre- 
served, being known as ‘head-matter. 3 A large 
whale of the" Pacific seas will yield from seventy 
to ninety, or even on occasion a hundred barrels 
of oil. Sperm oil is more valuable than train 
oil, the produce of the Greenland fish. In a 
trade circular, we find as we write, ‘crude 
sperm 3 quoted at sixty-four pounds ten shillings 
per tun, the other 'sort being set down as 
ranging from twenty-seven to thirty-two pounds. 
But the prices are ever varying according to 
supply and demand. Spermaceti is offered at. 
about a shilling per pound-weight. 

The ships which go whale-fishing from Scotland 
to the arctic regions make an annual voyage, 
which lasts from five to nine months ; but sperm- 
whalers often remain at sea for a period of three 
years. They boil out their oil as they cruise 
about in search of their prey ; or when blubber 
has so accumulated as to warrant the action, 
the ship will put in at some convenient island, 
where the process of melting the fat can be 
conveniently carried on. 
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We have no statistics of the number of vessels 
or men at present engaged in the southern 
fishery ; but the exciting nature of the work 
being attractive to many persons, crews are never 
wanting when ships are being fitted out to 
hunt the sperm-whale. At one period in Great 
Britain, ‘ whaling 5 was an enterprise of great 
moment, and was encouraged by government, 
which awarded bounty-money to ships engaged 
in that particular enterprise. In the earlier 
years of the present century over one hundred 
and fifty British ships were engaged in the in- 
dustry of whale-fishing; by 1828, the number 
had, however, fallen to eighty-nine vessels, forty- 
nine of these being fitted out at Scottish ports. 
In that season, eleven hundred and ninety-seven 
fish were killed, the produce being thirteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-six tuns of oil, 
and eight hundred and two tons of whalebone. 
Dundee, as already mentioned, and Peterhead 
are the principal centres of the British whaling 
industry, the number of vessels employed by the 
two ports being between twenty and thirty ; but 
for many years past, some of these ships also 
make a voyage in the way of seal-fishing, which 
sometimes proves a profitable venture. The total 
value of the seal and whale fisheries so far as 
the Dundee fleet was concerned amounted last 
year to ,£108,563; in 1882 it was £110,200; 
while in 1881 it reached £130,900. 

No recent statistics of an authentic kind of 
the seal-fishery have been issued other than those 
contained in the newspapers ; but from figures 
before ns relating to a period from 1849 to 1859, 
we find that over one million seals were killed 
within that time by Scottish .sealers alone ; and 
the success of individual crews in the killing of 
these animals, It may be said, comes occasionally 
within the realms of the marvellous. The oil 
obtained from the seals is as valuable as that got 
from the arctic whales, whilst their skins are also 
of some commercial importance. It was a happy j 
circumstance that just as whale-fishing began to 
fall off, gas as ail illuminant became common ; 
and although train and sperm oils are still used 
in various manufactories, and especially in j ute- 
mills, the mineral oils which have been found in 
such quantity have doubtless served many of the 
purposes for which whale-oil was at one time in 
constant demand. 


M B P U D S T E E’S B E T U B N. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHxVPTER I. 

Me Solomon Pudster and Mr Gideon Magglehy 
were bosom friends ; nor could they well be 
otherwise. They were both horn on the 29th 
of May 1815, in Gower Street, Bloomsbury ; 
Solomon entering upon the world’s stage at an 
early hour in the morning at No. 69, and Gideon 
first seeing the light about mid-day at No. 96. 
At the age of ten, the boys were sent to 
Westminster School; at the age of seventeen, 
they became fellow-clerks in the great West 
India warehouse of Kuggletou, Matta, k Oo. ; 
and at the age of ibur-and-iwenty they went 
i into partnership as sugar-merchants in Mincing 
Lane. At that period they were bachelors ; and 


being already sincerely attached one to the 
other, they decided to live together in a pleasant 
little house in the then fashionable neighbour- 
hood of Fitzroy Square. For years they were 
almost inseparable. Day after day they break- 
fasted and dined together at home, and worked 
and lunched together in the City; and but for 
the fact that the firm purchased a large sugar 
estate in Demerara, Solomon Pudster and Gideon 
Magglehy would probably have never been 
parted for more than a few hours at a time 
until death decreed a dissolution of their partner- 
ship. The sugar estate, unfortunately, required 
a great deal of looking after ; and at regular 
intervals of two years, one of the partners was 
obliged to cross the Atlantic and to remain 
absent from his friend for five or six months. 
Solomon and Gideon alternately undertook these 
troublesome expeditions, and braved the heat 
and mosquitoes of the tropics ; and meantime 
the firm of Pudster and Magglehy prospered 
j exceedingly ; and no shadow of a cloud came 
between the devoted friends — the former of 
whom, on account of his being a few hours 
the older, was declared senior partner in the 
firm. 

But in the year 1865 an important event 
happened. Mr Pudster and Mr Magglehy ran 
down by train one evening to see the fireworks 
at the Crystal Palace ; and on their return 
journey they found themselves in a compartment 
the only other occupant of which was a remark- j 
ably buxom and cheery-looking widow of about 
forty years of age. The two gentlemen, with 
their accustomed gallantry, entered into con- 
versation with her. They discovered that she 
and they had several friends in common, and 
that she was, in fact, a certain Mrs Bunter, 
whose many domestic virtues and abounding 
good-nature had often been spoken of in their 
hearing. They were charmed with her ; they 
begged, as if with one accord, to be permitted 
to v call n pon her at her house in Chelsea ; and 
when, after putting her into a cab at Victoria 
Station, they started off to walk home, they 
simultaneously exclaimed with enthusiasm: ‘What 
a splendid woman I J 

‘ Ah, Gideon i ’ ejaculated Mr Pudster senti- 
mentally, a few moments later. 

4 Ah, Solomon !’ responded Mr Maggleby with 
equal passion. 

‘If only we had such an angel at home to 
welcome us i 3 continued the senior partner. 

4 Just what I was thinking,’ assented Mr 
Maggleby, who thereupon looked up at the 
moon and sighed profoundly. 

4 No other woman ever affected ns in this ■ 
way, Gideon,’ said Mr Pudster; c aud here we 
are -at fifty 5 -— * 

, ‘ Fifty last May, Solomon.’ M 

4 Well, we ought to know better ! ’ exclaimed 
Mr Pudster with honest warmth. ; v, 

f So we ought, Solomon.’ 

5 But upon my word and honour, Gideon, 

• Mrs Burner’s a magnificent specimen of her 

sex.’ 4 

‘She k f Salomon and I don’t think we 
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can conscientiously deny that we are in love 
with her. 5 ; 

4 We are/ said Mr Pudster with much 
■■humility.- ■ ■ /■■/'■■ ■•■/ 

Having thus ingenuously confessed ^ their 
passion, the two gentlemen walked on in silence ; 
and it was not until ■they/ : were-/iiear\-hoine_; 
that they again spoke. 

4 1 suppose that it will he necessary as a 
matter of formal business/ suggested Mr Pudster 
diffidently, 4 for us to call upon Mrs Bunter 
and apprise her of the state of our feelings. 
We mean, of course, to follow the matter up V 

‘ Certainly, certainly/ agreed Mr Magglehy ; 
c we mean to follow the matter tip/ 

‘Perhaps the firm had better write to her 
and prepare her mind/ proposed the senior 

;; 

4 Tlie firm had better write to-morrow, 
Solomon j but, Solomon, it occurs to me that 
the firm cannot marry Mrs Bunter. You or 
I must be the happy man; and then, Solomon, 
we shall have to separate.* 

: : ‘Never !* ejaculated Mr Pudster, who stopped 
and seized his Mencl by the hand— ‘ never I You 
shall marry Mrs Bunter, and we will all live 
together.* 

‘ Solomon, this magnanimity ! 5 murmured Mr 
Magglehy, who had tears in Ms eyes. 4 Ho; 
I will not accept such a sacrifice. You, as 
the senior partner, shall marry Mrs Bunter; 
and, with her permission, 1 will stay with yon. 
The firm shall write to prepare her mind. 
Business is business. The firm shall write 
to-night ; and I myself will take the letter to 
A A ' the posh* ; 

hour later, Mr Magglehy handed to 
Mr Pudster a letter, of wrhicli the following is 
■ a copy : 

,14 Mincikg Lank, City, 
Aityust 

To Mrs Ferdinand Bunter, 

Matador Villa, Chelsea . 

Madam— Our Mr Pudster will do himself the 
honour of calling upon you to-morrow between 
twelve and one, in order to lay before you a 
project which is i T ery intimately connected with 
the comfort and well-being of the undersigned. 
We beg you, therefore, to regard any proposition 
; that may be made to you by our Mr E, as 
made to you on behalf of the firm and with 
its full authority.— We remain, madam, most 
devotedly yours, . . Pudster and Magglebt. 

‘ How will tliat doT asked Mr Magglehy 
with conscious pride. 

‘Excellently well, Gideon/ said Mr Pudster. 
‘But don’t you think that “most . devotedly 
yours 55 sounds rather too distant?. What do 
you say to “ yours admiringly/ 5 or “ yours to 
: distraction 1 5n 

‘“Yours to distraction” sounds best, I think/ 
replied Mr Magglehy after considerable reflection, 

' 4 1 will put that in, and rc-copy . the letter, 

Solomon/ 

c Wo are about to take an important step 
in life/ yaid Mr Pudster - seriously, ‘Are you 
sure, Gideon, that we are not acting too 
hastily ? 3 

' • ‘Mr Pudster P exclaimed Mr Maggleby warmly, j 
f we may trust these sacred promptings of our | 


finer feelings. We have lived too long alone. 
The firm needs the chaste and softening influence 
of woman. And who in this wide world is 
more fitted to grace our board than Mrs 
Bunter V 

‘So he it, then/ assented the senior partner. 

Mr Magglehy re-copied the letter, signed it 
with the firm’s usual signature, and -carried' it 
to the nearest letter-box. When he returned, 
he found his friend waiting to go to bed, and 
trying to keep himself awake by studying the 
marriage service. 

On the following forenoon, Mr Pudster, with 
the scrupulous punctuality that is characteristic 
, of City men, called at Matador Villa, Chelsea, 
and was at once shown into the presence of Mrs 
Bunter, who was waiting to receive him. ‘ I am 
quite at a loss to understand why you have done 
me the honour of coming to see me to-day/ said 
the widow. ‘From your letter, I judge that you 
have some business proposal to make to me. 
Unfortunately, Mr Pudster, I am not prepared 
to speculate in sugar. I am not weld off. But, 
perhaps, I am under a misapprehension. The 
letter contains an expression which I do not 
understand.’ 

‘It is true/ replied the senior partner, ‘that 
we have some hope of persuading you to specu- 
late a little in sugar ; and there is no reason 
why your want of capital should prevent your 
joining ns. 5 

‘I quite fail to grasp your meaning/ said Mrs 
Bunter. 

‘ Well, I am not very good at explanations/ 
said Mr Pndster; ‘hut It will explain the situa- 
tion as well as I can. You see, Mrs Bunter, 
Mr Magglehy my partner, and myself, are 
bachelors and live together. We find it dull. 
We long for the civilising infiuences of woman’s 
society. We are, in fact, tired of single-blessed- 
ness. The firm is at present worth a clear five 
thousand a year. It will support a third partner, 
we think ; and so we propose, Mrs Bunter, that 
you should join it, and come and take care of us 
in a friendly wav. 5 

Mrs Bunter looked rather uncomfortable, and 
was silent for a few moments. ‘ You are very 
good/ she said at last ; ‘but although I am not 
well off, I had not thought of going out as a 
| liousek eeper. TIi e late Mr Bunter left me enough 
j for my little needs. 5 

‘I hope so indeed, madam. But we don’t ask 
! you to come to us as a housekeeper simply. 

| Marriage is what we offer yon, Mrs Bunter. 
In the name of Pudster and Magglehy, I have 
I the honour of proposing for your hand/ 

‘ Mercy I 5 exclaimed Mrs Bunter in some agita- 
tion. ‘ Surely you would not have me marry the 
firm? 5 

4 1 put it in that way/ said Mr Pudster, 
‘because Maggleby and I are practically one 
and the same. But I will be accurate. The 
proposition is, Mrs Bunter, that you should 
become the wife of— ahem !— hire senior partner ; 
and that Gideon Maggleby should live with us 
in his old sociable way. Excuse my blunt way 
of expressing myself, Mrs Bunter/ 

/ Then you, Mr Pudster, are the senior partner P 
said Mrs Bunter, with a very agreeable smile. 


1 saici Airs isunter, wim a very agreeable smiles 
‘I am very much flattered, I assure you; but 
your proposal requires consideratioru 5 
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‘■No doubt,’ assented Mr Pudster. c The firm 
is willing to wait for your reply. In matters 
of business we are never in a liurry.— When may 
we look for your answer V 

‘Well, you shall have a note by to-morrow 
morning’s post,’ replied Mrs Btiuter. i * * * * 6 1 may 
say/ she added, ‘ that I have heard a great deal of 
your firm, Mr Pudster ; and that I am conscious 
that it does me great honour by thus offering 
me a partnership in it.’ 

‘ Indeed, madam, the honour is ours! 7 said 
Mr Pudster, bowing as he retired. 

.No sooner had he departed than the widow 
burst into a long and merry fit of laughter. 
Her first impulse was to write and refuse the 
ridiculous offer ; but as the day wore on, she 
thought better of the affair; and in the evening, 
after dinner, she sat down quite seriously, and 
wrote a letter as follows : 

Matador Villa, Chelsea, 
August 5, 1805. 

To Messrs Pudster and Maogleby, 

If Mincing Lane } City* 



Gentlemen — I have decided to accept the very 
flattering offer which was laid before me to-day 
on your behalf by your Mr Pudster. If he will 
call, I shall have much pleasure in arranging 
preliminaries with him. — 1 remain, gentlemen, 
very faithfully yours, Maria Bunter. 

c I must fall in with their humour, I suppose/ 
she reflected. * And really, Mr Pudster is a very 
nice man, and almost handsome; and I’m sure 
that I shall do no harm by marrying him. 
Besides, it is quite true, that they must want 
some one to look after them. If they go on 
living by themselves, they will grow crusty and 
bearish/ And Mrs Bunter sent her maid out to 
post the letter. 

Three weeks later, the widow became Mrs 
Pudster ; Mr Maggie by, of course, officiating as 
best-man at the wedding, and being the first 
to salute the bride in the vestry after the cere- 
mony. Thenceforward, for a whole year, the 
three members of the firm lived together in 
complete harmony ; and the pleasant history of 
their existence was only interrupted by * Mr 
Pudster’s enforced departure for Demerara in 
September 1800. Mr Maggieby, it is true, 
offered to go instead of him ; but Mr Pudster 
would not hear of it; and Mr Maggieby was 
obliged to confess that business was business, 
and that it was certainly Mr Pudster’s turn to 
brave the mosquitoes. And so, after confiding 
his wife to the care of his friend, Mr Pudster 
departed. During his absence, all went well ; 
and in March 1807 he returned to England. 
But this time the heat had been too much for 
poor Mr Pudster. His wife noticed that he was 
coking unwell Maggieby, with sorrow, per- 

i he soon took to his bed; and after a long and 

painful illness, died. 

The grief of Mrs Pudster and Mr Maggieby was 
terrible to witness. Mrs Pudster talked of retir- 

ing from the world ; and Gideon Maggieby dis- 

consolately declared that he had no longer any- 
thing left to live for. No one, therefore, will be 

much surprised , to hear that towards the end- of 
March 1868, Mr Gideon Maggieby led. Mrs 

Solomon Pudster to the altar. ~ 
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' town one evening with a haggard face. A few 

days later it is announced that his house is to 
let ; there is a sale ; a notice among the bank- 
ruptcies in the Gazette; the family quietly leave 
their home ; and from that time, only intimate 
friends know for certain what has become of 
them. Perhaps, years afterwards, somebody who 
knew the neighbour in great wealth, finds him 
eking out a penurious existence in the suburbs 
of some large city. Among the hundreds of 
J : ; ' acres of cheap houses which form the outskirts 

of Loudon, the people ‘ who have seen better 
; days’ are an unnumbered multitude. Every 

; suburban clergyman and doctor knows some, and 

generally too many of them ; every bachelor in 
qriest of furnished lodgings is pretty sure to 
Stumble upon, several people in this plight. Auc- 
tioneers and brolrers, however, know them best 
of all, for: it is they who play the chief part in 
the closing act of the drama of Ruin, when the 
last waifs of former wealth— the pieces of good 
I old furniture, the pictures, china, books, and 

f i other such long-treasured valuables, have to be 
sold off to buy necessaries. 

One of the most frequent and deplorable 
agents of sudden ruin is the dishonest partner. 

; :!• ; Ho business can be managed without mutual 

•; : .i confidence between those who conduct it ; and 

. b hy though, when we hear that a commercial man 

has brought himself within reach of the law, 
we are inclined to doubt if his partner can have 
been unaware of his malpractices, yet it must 
be obvious that the dishonesty of one partner 
too often arises from the unsuspicious simplicity 
; : ; of the other. There are even instances in which 

no amount of sagacity will save a man from the 
enterprises of a roguish partner. The following 
is a very common case: A and B being partners, 
A A dies, and his son succeeds to bis share of the 

business. So long as A was alive, the speculative 
: tendencies of B were kept in check ; hut young 

A has not the same experience as his father V 
he. has learned to respect B ; he looks to him for 
guidance; and if B has made up his mind to 
extend the business of the firm by new methods, 
now that he is head-partner, the junior partner 
will generally be a mere tool in his hands. If 
young A be more fond of pleasure than business, 
j he will of course be even less than a took— a 
more cipher ; and B will be left to manage 
matters as he pleases, until he succeeds in his 
schemes, and proposes to buy A out of the 
| business; or fails, and brings A to poverty and 

; disgrace. It is a cruel thing that if B has 

; absconded, A will have to bear the entire brunt 

| J of creditors’ ' wrath, and perhaps be criminally 

1 ! punished for his innocence. But partners have 

( j learned this lesson so often, that it is almost a 
i wonder how any sane man can assume responsi- 
bilities -without ascertaining the nature and 
1 ‘ extent ^ of them. It is certainly not for the 

b '4|n 1 public interest that the sudden ruin of an honest 

j 1 _ partner should he pleaded in extenuation for Ms 

J - , ' j 1 ignorance or carelessness. 

pMlmKfid : . Bet us take some other causes of sudden ruin. 

^ ‘ 1 Wb may set aside the destruction of property 

J . b\ five or fiood, as offering examples too many 

; ! |j am! obvious ; nor docs, the sudden ruin of apend- 

wmmmm&i call for notice.^ Bui: 

! |l!S | r-m wh||| comes to a man through sudden.: 

| || • loss of character in his trade or profession, is 


I always most lamentable, especially when the 
[ offence perpetrated was unintentional, and did 
i not appear to call for so heavy a punish nient. 
The chemist who asked to he discharged from 
serving on the jury in ‘Bardell t\ Pickwick } 
on the ground that his assistant would he selling 
arsenic to the customers, expressed an alarm in 
which there was nothing jocular at all. - Wo 
know of a chemist whose assistant committed 
this very mistake of supplying arsenic for some 
other drug, and three children were poisoned 
in consequence. The chemist was totally ruined. 
A coroner’s jury having brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter against liiin, lie took his trial at 
the assizes, and was acquitted. But doctors 
ceased to recommend him ; the public avoided 
his shop; his appointment as local postmaster 
was taken from him, and in a short time be 
became bankrupt. Poisoning by inadvertence 
has been the ruin of many a chemist, and of 
not a few country doctors who supply their own 
medicines. 

But we remember an instance of young 
doctor destroying his career by means just the 
contrary of this — that is, by suspecting that 
poison had been administered, when such was 
not the case. One of his patients, a lady, who 
seemed to have nothing worse than a cold, died 
very suddenly. The doctor had reason to believe 
that this lady and her husband had been living 
on bad terms, so he not only refused to certify 
as to the causes of death, but openly hinted his 
suspicions that there had been foul- play. At the 
inquest, however, it was proved that the lady 
had died from heart-disease ; and the reports 
about her having been on bad terms with her 
husband were shown to have proceeded from the 
malicious tattle of a busybody. As a result of 
this affair, the doctor lost almost all his patients. 
It was thought that he had not behaved with 
discretion ; and his ruin was consummated by 
an action for slander brought against him by the 
widower, whom he had too hastily accused of 
poisoning. 

This action for slander reminds us of another 
case of ruin which had some comical features, 

| and was in fact related to us in a very humorous 
way by a .French journalist. The gentleman in 
question , had accepted the editorship of a small 
daily newspaper published in a Belgian cut. 
His salary was to be twenty pounds a month, 
with free board and lodging in the house of 
his employer, a uufury, who owned, the news- 
paper. Our friend discharged his duties to 
everybody's satisfaction for ’about five years, 
when a bustling young journalist of the locality 
became intimate with the notary, and point ell 
out to him that he — the bustling one — could 
edit the paper quite as well as our friend, and 
for half the money. Our friend had just applied 
for an in crease of salary \ so the notary, with 
unreflecting parsimony, resolved to dispense- with 
his services, and installed the bustling young 
man in Ms chair. But not more than' a fort- 
night afterwards, the Bustling One, either from 
negligence, or because lie had some private 
grudge to pay off, inserted a libellous paragraph 
against a banker in the town. An action was 
instituted. The proprietor of the paper was 
sentenced to pay a large sum by way of 
damages, with all the costs of the trial/ and 
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the advertisement of the judgment-filling about the petty tradesmen who are impoverished by- 
two columns of small print — in twenty news- the establishment in their midst of some colossal 
papers of France and Belgium. This heavy ^universal provider ; J but these are ima void able 
line, the numberless worries attendant upon incidents in the battle of life. An interesting 
the action for libel, and the loss of profes- class of sufferers remains to be specified in per- 
sional status which accrued to the lawyer from sons who own house-property, and find the value 
the whole thing, proved the death of the of their houses suddenly depreciated by causes 
newspaper. As our friend remarked : ‘ I think beyond their control. Let a sensational murder 
the notary would have found it cheaper to be committed in a respectable street, and the 
raise my salary. ’ rents of the houses in that street will probably 

It may happen, however, that to make fall twenty-five per cent. ; while the house in 

inopportune demands for an increase of salary which the deed was done will iff all likelihood 

will ruin not him who refuses, but him who remain un tenanted for years. A. murder, the 
asks. A case starts to our recollection of a man perpetrator of which escaped detection, naturally 

who had an excellent appointment in the City, marks a house with almost indelible disrepute ; 

He was drawing one thousand pounds a year people do not like to inhabit such a place; and 
for work which required some talent, but was the landlord is often reduced to giving up the 
pretty easy and pleasant ; moreover, he was on house at a mere nominal rent to be the abode 
the fair way to better things. But he was too of some charity. An epidemic, again, will play 
impatient. His employers "bore with him for havoc with the value of houses, by getting a 
a while, and in fact raised his salary four times whole locality noted as unhealthy ; and this 
within three years, for they fully appreciated it may be said is the faulty of the landlords ; 
his services. A day came, however, when they but it is not always so. We were acquainted 
had to tell him plainly that his demands were with a gentleman who became possessed by 
unreasonable; upon which he stood on his inheritance of a row of houses, as to the 
dignity and resigned. He quite expected that antecedents of which he knew no thing. Soon 
he would instantly find in the City another after he had got this property, typhoid fever 
situation as good as that which lie had left; broke out in one of the houses and spread down 
but he was not able to get an appointment at the row. The drains were examined, and found 
so much as half of his former salary. Every- in good order ; but under one of the houses was 
where his presumption in asking lor twelve discovered a vast cesspool, caused by the drains of 
hundred pounds a year was laughed at; and he two large houses which had formerly stood near 
soon had to acknowledge to himself that in the site. The emptying of this pool, the build- 
tlie former situation which he had so foolishly ing of new foundations to several of the houses, 
■thrown up he had been most generously over- the laying down of new water-pipes, &e., proved 
paid. Deeply mortified, too proud to return to a very costly piece of work, and brought little 
his old employers, who would have been willing profit when it was finished; for the row of 
to take him back, the misguided man became houses had got a had name, and years elapsed 
a City loafer ; he tried to" set up in business before the landlord could find good tenants for 
for himself without sufficient capital, and, after them even at much reduced rents. This was 
a series of luckless speculations, took to drink- really a hard case; and^ the harder because the 
ing, and was no more heard of. This story landlord, being a high-principled man, felt bound 
points a moral, which ambitious young men do to pay substantial indemnities to^ those who had 
not always sufficiently lay to heart— namely, suffered through the bad condition of- his' -prb- 
; that to -resign a good berth before making sure pertyf 

of a better is to run the risk of being left out — — — j 

in the cold. It is by no means a recommenda- p . p y - OM < ft1) ad a BO* 

tiou to a man out 'of place to have formerly BACK F It 0 31 i.LDOl ABU ^ 

received a high salary and to have served under It was a scorching afternoon m October, when, 
j first-rate employers. All the persons to whom with much clatter and racket, cracking oi long 
he applies will ‘naturally conclude that lie must whips, and a volley of eccentric profanity Tram 
have left his good appointment for unavowahle the Dutch conductor and Ins sable - satellites, 
reasons ; and even the best certificates of character the mule-train of that eminent Cape . patriot 
k from' :MsVM;, : inasteii ; 'jwill : -.nQt ;;: :serve ito ; dispel Adrian de Vos scrambled headlong, as it were, 
this notion. We knew an unwise young man, out of the market-place of Kimberley m. the 
who, leaving a good place out of pure caprice, land of diamonds, 5 jolted and swung through, 
was earnestly advised by Ms employer to think the 1 city of iron dust-bins,* finally disappearing 
twice of what he was doing. ‘You will find it in a cloud of dust adown the Dutoitspan lioau. 


[h 
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loan would not heed the warning ; and the fontein. Distant only a fov miles ironi am 
upshot was that he had to emigrate, having hot fever-stricken c camp,’ it is blessed with a 
failed in all his endeavours to get another spacious hotel and— luxury oi luxuries— a verv- 
situafcion. table open-air swimming-bath, together wn-h a 

The ruin which is produced by business com- meandering brook, which gladdens toe eye oi 
petition does not come within the scope, of this the parched, home-sick, ana, most likely, 
paper, ■ Everybody must sympathise with the appointed searcher after d iamontliterons .wealth, 
snug old-fashioned‘inn which is suddenly brought I had spent the most part of tire pay with, 
to nought by the big Itailway Hotel, and with an Irish surgeon stationed there, Who nad.beea 
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doing his best to persuade me to travel to 
Gape 3 Town in the orthodox manner, by stage- 
coach, and not by the 4 heavy goods/ as it is 
termed ; but during the last year or so I had 
roughed it too much to care for a little addi- 
tional hardship, and, I wanted to complete the 
tale of my experiences in South Africa by 
personal contact with those unfortunates who 
from time to time abandoning their last: dream 
of success, cast down and forsaken, broken in 
health, wealth, and estate, set forth gloomily 
on the journey back from Eldorado. 

We were not altogether without amusement 
at Alexandersfontem, for, in addition to the 
attractions of the swimming-bath, there was the 
mild excitement of vaccinating ‘niggers/ brought 
in at intervals by an Africander scout, the 
smallpox scare being at the time at its height, 
and my friend a government officer. Never- 
theless, I confess I was glad when a pillar of 
dust, rising up from the arid road far away 
to the deep-blue sky overhead, announced that 
the mule-train was fairly en route for us. I 
am glad now that it was dark \vhen they 
arrived, because, if I had seen the accom- 
modation provided by that philanthropic con- 
veyer of broken hearts and shattered fortunes 
to the coast, I think it very likely that I 
might have declined to obey the order shouted 
at me through the stilly sub-tropical night, 
to ‘get aboard/ As. it %vas, clutching my rifle 
with one hand, and grasping a leathern port- 
manteau, destined for a pillow, in the other, 
I struggled upward over the disselboom, thrust 
my head underneath a flapping canvas covering 
stretched over the whole: length and breadth 
of the wagon, and receiving a friendly but 
rather violent impetus from my friend the 
surgeon, shot forward into the midst of a con- 
glomeration of human forms, tin cases, deal 
boxes, ropes, and sacking, I w r as welcomed 
with anathemas, apparently proceeding from the 
internal economy of a ‘mealy’ bag in the 
corner. I could li ear my Irish friend shouting 
a last adieu/ which mingled strangely with 
the vociferations of the half-caste driver to 
his mules ; and then, as the whole machine 
lurched heavily but rapidly forward, I collapsed 
against the corner of a huge tin case, slid thence 
into ' a hollow caused by the merchandise, and 
thus cramped up in a hole about two feet in 
width, prepared to pass the night. A dismal 
lantern, swinging and jolting overhead, threw a 
sickly gleam around ; the keen wind of the 
karroo: whistled past .'-as' we pushed onward in 
the darkness, and forward into the wilderness, 
leaving behind us the land of untold riches, 
the wonderful camp with its mines assessed at 
millions, its busy streets, its eitkens with but 
one. aim, the greed of gold— and its . quiet 
burial-place, where; hundreds of brave young 
Englishmen lie, wrapped in that; deep sleep to 
which no dreams of .'avarice --may.' come, 


Our route lay over wide-stretcliing plains . of 


fine sand, studded with stunted thorn ; flanked 
on either side by lone mountain ranges, whose 

S heads assume fantastic shape, of -, cone/ .table-' 
or pyramid ; here and there a miserable 
-watercourse, threading its way to the babbling 
^' ! der or stately Orange River. A solitary, 
d land, where the glad song of birds is 


unheard, but the ever- watchful vulture circles 
overhead ; where the sweet scent of flowers is 
unknown, but the gaunt mimosa stretches out 
its bare branches, and seems to plead with the 
brazen sides for a cloud of moisture. Far distant 
from each other are the white, flat-roofed Boer 
farmhouses ; while midway to the railway centre 
of Beaufort West lies the quaint Dutch village 
of Hopetown with its ‘ nightmare church ; and 
farther 'on, Victoria, nestling at the foot of a 
great brown hill. 

Monotonous? Well, truly I tired of the all- 
pervading sand, of the glare of the fierce sun, 
of the jolting and bumping of the springless ‘ 
wagon ; hut there was the abiding excitement 
of the commissariat question, the occasional sight 
of a flock of wild ostriches, the rough incidents 
of the nightly outspan, and, as the cumbrous 
machine rolled onward over the starlit plain, the 
exchange of confidences, or the singing . of songs 
to the accompaniment of a wheezy accordion, 
which one of the party— a miserable little Isra- 
elite from Houndsditch — had provided. 

I think the most remarkable amongst the 
‘voyagers’ was a tall gaunt man, whose snow- 
white beard and sunken cheeks bore evidence 
to the fact that time had not dealt gently 
with him. He reminded me irresistibly of King 
Lear ; and when camping for the night, he 
crouched over his, solitary , pannikin with Ms 
hands stretched out, to prevent any disaster 
to the blazing structure of sticks ; and / peat/ 
his white locks blowing in the wind, and his 
keen, hard, glittering eye eagerly watching for 
the right moment at which to insert his pinch 
of hoarded tea, he presented a mournful embodi- 
ment of hopeless failure. He was a lonely, 
morose man ; defeat and disaster had occurred 


to him so often, that he sought for no sympathy, 

When 


and expressed no hopes, for the future, 
the lighter spirits in this storm-beaten com- 
pany were essaying to laugh at dull care, and 
even making jests at the bitterness of the divers 
fates which had overtaken them, he would sit 
apart with folded arms, now and again mutter- 
ing to himself, and once surprising me with an 
apt quotation from a Latin author in the origi- 
nal. I am afraid we were all inclined to laugh 
at him for his queer ways and solitary habits; 
but I never did so after one night, when I found 
him, some distance from our camp, kneeling on 
the bare sands, his arms tossed aloft to the stars, 
that shone like lamps in the dark-blue dome 
of the midnight sky, and his lips babbling inco- 
herently of the wife and child ren, home and 
kindred, he had left long, long ago, never to see 


again in this world, in his thirst ior the gold 

•.which' had I n red him from Atmidmimf. f:ri >rovfi- 


which, had lured him from. continent to conti- 
nent .. 

We had another victim of the gold-mania with 
us in th e person of a bald-headed Irish book- : 
binder. Of all the gentle enthusiasts I have ever : ; 
met, he was the most extraordinary. He had 
j ust, returned from a particularly; disastrous . pros- . : 
peering trip to the newly discovered gold-field 
euphoniously termed ‘ the Demon’s Kantoor : ? 


y termed * tne Dotnon's Kantoor ; 9 
and previous to that, he had made equally 
unsatislactory migrations into . Swaziland, the 
Delagoa Bay, and* other regions, returning from 
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trade in the towns, whilst devising some fresh 
scheme of martyrdom for the cause of the glitter- 
ing metal that had bewitched him. He was a 
devout Protestant, and would gravely rebuke any 
who gave way to the very common colonial vice 
of hard swearing ; and during our halts by the 
wayside, generally stole away to any available : 
shade, and taking forth from the bosom of his j 
ragged red shirt a book of devotion, would read 
therein, heedless of the shouts and laughter of 
the drivers and the .screams of the mules; 
though, to be sure, I have reason to believe that 
the precious volume contained a good deal about 
‘the gold of Ophir * and ‘the land of Midland 
He admitted, with a genial smile, that he had 
dug a grave for the fruits of six months 7 self- 
denying labour amid the hillocks and boulders 
of the Demon’s Kantoor ; but he hoped by 
about a year’s industry in Cape Town to realise 
sufficient to enable him to penetrate into the 
Kalahari Desert, where, if he escaped the poisoned 
arrow of the Bushman, or the slow death from 
starvation or thirst, he was perfectly certain of 
finding nuggets of •wondrous size, and ‘rotten 
reef’ worth fabulous amounts. Indeed, so happy 
was he at the prospect of his good fortune, that 
in the fullness of his heart, he sought to raise 
the spirits of a dark, melancholy young man, 
by ottering to share it with him. But the 
latter only shook his head and buried his face 
in his hands, being engaged just then in a 
retrospect of his fallen fortunes, from which 
nothing but an occasional fit of assumed reck- 
less levity could rouse him. Poor fellow l 
He was leaving every farthing he had in the 
world — the remnant of a noble patrimony-— in 
a worthless diamond mine in the vicinity of 
Kimberley ; and he was haunted with the 
memory of a golden-haired wife and two blue- 
eyed children on whom the ‘ camp-fever 7 had 
laid its deadly hand. 

As for the light-hearted actor, who, by some 
strange mischance, had found himself left on 
‘the 'Melds’ with the theatre closed and the 
company gone, and had just raised enough by 
the sale of his wardrobe to ‘ catch a storm, ’ as 
he expressed it, to waft him to Cape Town— he 
could not understand what despair or earnest- 
ness meant. His delight was to astonish the 
Kaffirs and half-breeds, as they crouched around 
the fires at night, with extravagant selections 
from the transpontine drama. He would make 
their eyes roll and their teeth chatter by holding 
converse, in sepulchral tones, with the incorporeal 
air, and then set them all grinning with glee 
at some fanciful imitation of domestic animals. 
He was never tired of telling stories of his 
wanderings, and joined heartily'* in the laughter 
at some ludicrous blunder which had for the 
nonce involved Mm in ruin. I ran afraid he 
was not very particular as to his method of 
getting out of scrapes, for he related with great 
glee how, being deserted by a manager in Japan, 
he and a brother artist got up an acrobatic 
performance for the benefit of the natives. 
As neither of them knew anything about the 
business, the grumbling was excessive; and the 
climax, was reached when, having attained to 
some ‘spread-eagle’ position on the framework 
they had erected on, the stage, and being quite 
unable to get down gracefully, he let go, and 


fell with a crash. ‘We then , 7 he said, ‘announced 
an interval of ten minutes, secured the receipts 
from the innocent heathen, at* the “ Pay-hero J? 
box, and— fled the city!’ He had gone to the 
Diamond Fields, because lie had been told he 
could make ‘kegs of dollars’ there; and he 
trusted in chance or good fortune to convey 
him to Australia. 

Despite the coarse food and its coarser pre- 
paration, the nights spent upon the ground 
beneath the wagons, the awful shaking over the 
mountain tracks, the dust, the thirst, the intoler- 
able heat, there are many pleasant recollections of 
that memorable excursion. But when I see the 
young, the hearty, the strong, setting off, in the 
pride of their manhood, in search of that prize 
which flattering Hope assures them waits in 
distant lands for enterprise and courage to secure, 

I wonder how many will escape the dangers of 
‘flood and field , 5 to undertake, broken in spirit, 
bankrupt in health and wealth, the journey 
back from Eldorado. 

STEEL. 

Steel, we "are frequently and emphatically re- 
minded, is the material of the future. Passing 
from assertions respecting the time to come, let 
us concern ourselves with the present and the 
past of the material, and inquire why and where- 
fore steel should be held up so prominently as 
destined to make its mark in the future. Every 
age has stamped for its own not only a certain 
style of architecture or a peculiar class of con- 
struction, but it has also impressed into its service 
different materials, by means of which it has 
carried out those designs to which it has given ; 
birth. As formerly wood gave place to iron, so 
now, slowly yet surely, is the use of iron waning 
before the enhanced advantages accruing from steel 
in large constructive works. As ductile as iron, 
and possessed in a superior degree of tenacity, 
more uniform and compact, it is* not a matter of 
■surprise that steel should have largely usurped 
the position formerly occupied by iron in the 
engineering and constructive world, or that engi- 
neers and architects should gladly avail them- 
selves of such a material in their designs, more 
especially when they desire to combine the 
maximum of strength and security ^ with the 
minimum of weight and mass. So slight is the 
difference in appearance between rolled iron and 
rolled steel, that the casual observer will he 
unable to distinguish between the two substances. 

A certain amount of experience and skill is 
requisite before the eye becomes sufficiently edu- 
cated to appreciate the appearance presented by 
each male rial. Nor should we omit to notice 
a method both simple and expeditious by which 
all doubts may be set at rest. A drop of diluted 
nitric acid placed on a piece of steel will at 
once separate the carbon in the steel, producing a 
black Siam on its surface. On iron, no such effect 
will result. . 

The extensive works for manufacturing steel 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and on the conti- 
nent, amply testify to the growth and vigour of 
the industry ; and if further proof is wanted, it 
is supplied by the fact of the conversion of their 
plant by existing ironworks, to enable them to 
turn out sleek Such steps— though frequently 
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producing financial distress, bappy if only tem- 
porary — show the direction in wlucli the com- 
merce of the present clay is moving. 

That steel should so speedily overcome the 
initial difficulties incident to the introduction of 
every new material, adduces important evidence 
in its favour. In shipbuilding, for example, the 
inconvenience and delay occasioned by employ- 
ing steel side by side with iron presented a 
formidable barrier to its use, the alternate demand 
for iron and steel built vessels causing no small 
confusion in the yards. The gradual and, before 
long, probable abandonment of iron in this class 
of constructions, is rapidly enabling shipbuilders 
to lay themselves out for steel, and steel only. 
We should not omit to notice the employment 
of steel plates, one-sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness, for the c skin ? of torpedo launches, a use to 
which the lightness and tenacity of such plates 
eminently adapt them. 

The effective and systematic manner in which 
it is now customary "in large works to test all 
steel previous to its despatch, has aided in no 
small degree to remove the feeling of doubt and 
; uncertainty which was attached to the material 
on its introduction. There hung around steel an 
insecurity and a novelty, which, until dissipated, 
caused a feeling of distrust that might have 
proved fatal to its extended use, had not pre- 
cautions been taken by its manufactuinrs to 
demonstrate the consistency and reliability of the 
article they sought to bring into the nhirket, 
For the purpose . of making these tests, a special 
machine is provided, usually driven by steam. 
A strip from the plate to be tested is placed in 
. ‘jaws’ at each end; the machine is then set ; in 
motion, the strain on the test-piece beiijg gradu- 
ally increased until its ultimate tensile strength 
, is reached, and it breaks — a travelling pointer 
indicating the pressure exerted by the machine 
on the steel test-piece at the moment of fracture. 
Thus the ultimate tensile strength per square 
inch and also the elasticity of the plate under 
manipulation are ascertained. 

In order to check these and similar tests, one 
or more inspectors are stationed at the nianu- 
, facturers’ works by the government, the company, 
or the engineer in whose designs the steel is to 
be employed. The Admiralty employ a number 
of men to watch the tests of all the steel destined 
fox the royal dockyards; a similar class of 
inspectors perform a like task, under Lloyd’s 
J rules, for the private yards and the vessels of 'our 
merchant service ; whilst every engineer under 
whose directions steel is being made places his 
assistants-— their number varying with ; the im- 
portance and extent of the work-— to see that these 
tests are faithfully carried out, that they duly 
fulfil the; conditions he has laid down, and to 
• report to him the quality, quantity, and progress 
of the material under tlieir charge. 

Accurate records are made of every test to 
which the steel has been subjected, and the results 
of the behaviour of the material are carefully 
■ noted. Hence, should any event occur to call 
special attention to any particular bar, its history 
ban. be traced from the very first to the moment 
it took up its position in the finished structure 
for which it was destined. 

; So rigid and well checked a system of testing 
cannot foil to command the favour of all engaged 


in the design of vessels, roofs, or bridges, and to 
inspire the general publi c with confidence i n and 
reliance on" this comparatively young member o f 
the material world, daily increasingly impressed 
into its service, and tending to ^promote the 
general well-being and comfort of the civilised 
world. 


THE STRAY BLOSSOM. 

Under a ruined abbey wall, 

Whose fallen stones, with moss o’ergrown, 
About the smooth fresh turf were strown, 
And piled around the roots— and tall, 
Green-ivied trunks, and branching arms 
Of beeches, sheltering from the storms, 
Within its empty, roofless hall— 

There, in a broken sill, I spied 
A little blossom, purple-eyed, 

I took it thence, and carried far 
The plant into a greenhouse, where 
I tended it, with blossoms rare, 

Until it brightened, like a star 
Delivered from a passing cloud, 

That hides it ’neath a silver shroud, 

Yet fails its loveliness to mar; 

Until it ceased to be a wild 

And common thing— and then I smiled. 


It grew, and thrived ; new buds put forth, 
And more, and more, and still became 
More fruitful, till, no more the same 
Meek, lowly child of the far north, 

It reared its lordly stem on high, 

Climbing towards the distant sky, 

As though it deemed its greater worth 
Deserved a higher place, and kept 
Still reaching onwards— then I wept. 

I wept, because I thought the weed 
Showed strange ingratitude to me, 

And had forgot how lovingly 
I nourished if. when in its need. 

And then the flower bent down its head, 
Touched me caressingly, and said : 

4 Think not that I forget thy deed, 

The tender care and constant thought 
That in my life this change have wrought, 

i Now to the far-off skies I climb, 

Because I fain would show thee, there 
Is something higher than the care 
Of a mere plant, to fill the time 
God giveth thee. How, then, my love 
For thee more truly can I prove 
Than by thus pointing to a clime 
Where Hope’s fulfilment thou sludt find, 
And earthly love to heaven’s, bind 1 x ' 


So, from a tiny seedling, grows 

Sweet Friendship’s root from year to year. 
Nourished alike by smile and tear, 

By sun and storm, and winter snows 
Of jealousy and blind mistrust ; 

Through which the deathless plant shall thrust 
Its growing flower, until it blows 
At last, within that land on high 
Where virtues bloom "eternally. p. e. s. 
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4 LIMITED LIABILITY? enabled job 

Eeabers of newspapers must have frequently porated by 
observed in the advertising columns of most of certain pre 
the daily journals lengthy prospectuses setting Still the mi 
forth in roseate terms the why and the and sometl 
wherefore of various public Companies. These Business m 
prospectuses are published with the view of lilies for 1 
inducing investors, or those having capital at for the risl 
command, to embarlc money in the projected no more, ; 
undertakings, the majority of which are new vein limit to tl 
turesj forrned, perhaps, to work a tin or silver 
mine ; to manufacture some patented article ; to 
advance money on land and house property ; to 
conduct banking or insurance business ; to con- 
struct tramways ; to rear and sell cattle on some 
prairie of the Far West; or some other of 
the hundred-and-one openings that present them- 
selves for commercial dealings. Indeed, there 
is no end to the variety of objects that may be 

selected as fitting media for joint-stock enterprise. 0 

The titles of the Companies bear the word mous load 
4 Limited ’ tacked on to them. It is the purpose of the crash 
of this article to explain the meaning of the What is 
term, and at the same time give a slight general first in troth 
exposition of the law affecting such joint-stock moved in l 
Companies. ; ■ ■ k .v gd : gip : i dating i; ; the . 

A Company of the nature indicated above is year follow 
simply an association or partnership entered on a firm f. 
into by a number of individuals — not fewer and a new 
than seven — who take shares, not necessarily procedure : 
in equal proportions, in the joint-stock of dissolution 
the concern, the main object being the proper- the constit 
tionate division of possible profits. When the corporation 
joint agreement complies with Ike obligations addition tt 
laid down by statute, and is registered accord- being muc 
ing to law, the subscribers become a corporation, rate sfcatut 
and their Company has a common seal and 4 per- 1862 to cc 
petual succession,’ to use a legal expression. Companies 1 
It is only recently, comparatively speaking, that is now tli 
joint-stock Companies have existed in large nuin- joint-stock 
bers. Formerly, the formation of a Company and new 
was a difficult and costly operation, as . a Royal incorporate 
Charter had to be specially obtained, or an Act Act also 
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register themselves tinder the- new order of 
tilings. It may not be generally known that 
this statute prohibits the formation of partner- 
ships exceeding a given number of partners, 
unless such associations are incorporated under 
the provisions of the Act, or by a special Act 
of Parliament, or by letters-patent— -modes so 
unusual that they may be almost laid out of 
consideration. It would thus appear that 
partnerships of individuals in excess of the 
number set down by law and not incorporated, 
are illegal. As already stated, a Company must 
have not fewer than seven shareholders; and 
not more than twenty people can enter into 
a business with the object of gaining money, 
unless legally incorporated, though exceptions are 
made if the business he mining within the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Stannaries. The 
term ‘ stannaries ’ refers to the tin mines and 
works of Devon and Cornwall. If the business 
be. that of banking, the number of persons is 
restricted to ten. One essential feature of joint- 
stock investment is that the shares therein may 
be transferred by any member holding them 
without the consent of the other shareholders, 
unless, of course, the rules of the particular 
Company provide otherwise. How, in ordinary 
partnerships, a partner must obtain the consent 
of Ms fellow-partners before disposing of his 
interest in the concern. 

All joint-stock Companies, even at the present 
time, are not incorporated under the Act of 1862. 
When the object of a proposed undertaking is a 
great public work, suck as the construction of a 
line of railway, canal or water works, and when 
compulsory powers are required to purchase land, 
it is usual to obtain a special Act of Parliament 
in order to establish the Company and regulate 
its proceedings. As of old, such an endeavour 
is difficult and, as a rule, costly to carry through 
successfully. Difficult from the fact that most: 
schemes of supposed public utility are sure to 
have a host of opponents, who fight the matter 
inch by inch. Costly, too, because, if a private 
bill is opposed in its passage through the Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament, counsel— 
who require enormous fees— have to be engaged 
to defend the interests of the promoters ; wit- 
nesses to give evidence as to the necessity for, 
the line of mil Way, water-works, or whatever ] 
it may happen to be, have to be sent to j 
London and kept there at much expense ; and I 
the solicitors who distribute the expenses : re- 1 
tain always a considerable share for themselves. | 
It must not he forgotten, too, that newspapers j 
share to a certain extent the spoil, as the 
long parliamentary notices of private hills which 
appear' generally during the month of November 
in each year have to be paid for at a goodly 
rate, , y 

After the Act of 1862 became law, a great 
.number of Companies were originated, and each 
year j$ees them increasing, though the . financial 
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panic of 1866 was a great check to the promoters 
of such concerns, and a caution to enthusiastic 
believers in them, As may be supposed, Great 
Britain is foremost in this mode of investment ; 
though several continental countries, notably 
Prance and the Netherlands, possess many com- 
mercial associations based on the plan of limited 
liability. In the United States, also, the method 
of limited responsibility has been long adopted. 
The evil experiences of the ‘black year 5 of 1866 
resulted in the passing of a short Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1867, amending in some degree that 
of 1862, and affording a certain amount of pro- 
tection to intending shareholders. These have 
been supplemented by other ^ Acts, the latest 
of which passed in 1880. It is far from credi- 
table to our commercial morality that many 
| Companies started of late years have proved 
to he worthless bubbles, profitable only to their 
promoters and wire-pullers, and ruinous to the 
luckless investors. The legislature protects the 
pockets of the public to some extent; but it 
remains for intending shareholders in joint-stock 
Companies to aid themselves, by first inquiring 
thoroughly into the merits of the undertaking 
into which they propose embarking capital, and 
believing nothing that is not |)ut before them in 
clear, definite, unambiguous language. 

Limited liability may be attained in two ways. 
The shareholders of a Company can limit their 
liability either to the amount not paid up on 
their sliares— if there be any so unpaid — or to 
such sum as each may agree to contribute to 
the assets of the Company, if it should require 
to be wound up. In other words, the liability 
may be limited by shares or limited by guarantee. 
Most Companies are limited by shares. By this 
it is meant that a shareholder is liable to be 
called upon to pay, if required, a sum of money 
regulated by the shares he holds. Once the 
amount is paid, his liability is at an end, and 
he need not pay a farthing more, however great 
I the liabilities of the concern may be. To put 
the matter on a plainer footing. If A B, a sup- 
posititious shareholder, take a hundred shares 
in a limited Company, which has, say, a capital 
of fifty thousand pounds in ten thousand shares 
of five pounds each, he of course risks five hun- 
dred pounds in the concern, and no more. The 
whole amount may not be paid up at once ; blit- 
he is required to make good the sum, should it 
be wanted. The usual plan in applying for 
shares iii a new Company with a share capital 
as indicated above is to pay a portion — say ten 
shillings per share-— on application, other fen 
shillings oh allotment, and the remainder of the 
five pounds by calls of perhaps one pound each 
at intervals of probably three months. However, 
the division of the payments depends greatly on 
the nature of the undertaking ; some Companies 
can be worked at first with a comparatively small 
portion of the stated capital If A B has only 
paid two pounds per share, and the Company 
in which he is a part-proprietor should unfortu- 
nately require to be wound up, he is liable to- 
be called upon by the liquidator in charge of 
the winding-rip to pay the remaining amount, so 
as to make Sis shares fully paid up. 'When 
the liability is by guarantee, each ■ member of 
the Company undertakes, in the event of the 
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concern being dissolved, to contribute a fixed 
sum towards tlie assets and the winding-tip 
expenses. This sum being fixed at the forma- 
tion of tlie Company, each member knows the 
utmost sum he will have to contribute, should 
it prove a failure and liquidation be resorted 
to. Some financiers think the latter plan of 
limited liability the better of the two. In Com- 
panies constituted in the ordinary manner, it 
is common to find that all the capital has been 
called-up, so that if the evil day does arrive, and 
creditors, growing clamorous, institute proceed- 
ings for winding-up, they may find the original 
capital dissipated and nothing left to satisfy 
their demands, save, possibly, a worked-out mine 
and a quantity of old-fashioned- or worthless 
machinery. Now, under the guarantee system 
there is always a fund, more or less great, avail- 
able for the payment of liabilities ; and this fund 
cannot he handled by directors or officials, but 
must remain intact, to be used for its destined 
purpose. From the creditors’ point of view, this 
is highly satisfactory ; but the guarantee system 
is not likely to recommend itself to shareholders 
where capital is required to carry on the busi- 
ness. 

When a Company is to be started, the first 
step is the drawing-up of a Memorandum of 
Association. This document details the name of 
the Company, its registered office, the objects of 
the undertaking, whatever they may be, the 
manner of liability, the amount of capital, and 
how it is to be divided into shares. Then the 
persons-— not fewer than seven— who are desirous 
of forming themselves into a Company subscribe 
their names, stating the number of shares they ! 
agree to take. All the law requires them to take 
is one share each, so that a Company with a very 
large nominal capital of one-pound shares might 
begin and perhaps carry on operations with a real 
capital of seven pounds only, represented by the 
seven shares issued to the original septet forming 
the Company. The fixing of. a title" is compared 
lively easy, though, of course, it must not clash , 
with that of any existing corporation. . Once, j 
named, it is seldom that a Company changes its 
cognomen ; still, if desirous of doing so, there 
are provisions in the Act for enabling this to be 
done. The registered office of the Company 
I demands some explanation. A registered office 
! of a joint-stock Company may be. termed its 
house or domicile, where legal documents may 
be served, where the books required by Act of ! 
Parliament are kept, and where the association 
is to be found 1 hi the body/ so to speak. The 
place of business or works of the Company may 
he elsewhere— Timbuctoo, Colorado, or anywhere 
else, if the Company’s sphere of operations be 
foreign ; hut the registered office must lie in 
Great Britain, that is, if the corporation is one 
of British origin. It may be noted that once 
the office is fixed in any one part of the United 
Kingdom — -England, for example — it-' cannot be 
shifted to Scotland or Ireland, though it may 
be removed to any other place in England. The 
same rule applies to Scotland and Ireland. Thus, 
if the office of a Scotch Company be registered 
as being at Dundee, it could not legally be 
changed to Carlisle ; though it could be removed, 
should, occasion require, to Wick or Edinburgh, 
or to any other city or town in Scotland. 


When the Memorandum of Association is pro- 
perly settled, it is necessary to consider whether 
the Company should be registered with Articles of. 
Association or without them. These Articles are 
the rules and regulations for the management of 
the Company, the issuing of shares, the holding 
of meetings, the auditing of books and accounts, 
and sneli-like necessary business. Unlimited 
Companies, and also those limited by guarantee, 
cannot be registered without special* Articles of 
Association ; but for the ordinary class of Com- 
panies— that is, those limited by shares— the Act 
gives a form of Articles which may be adopted 
by promoters in whole or in part or not at all, 
and with or without special articles in addition. 
If these are not adopted, it is necessary to have 
special Articles for the guidance of the business. 
After the Memorandum and Articles have been 
duly signed and witnessed, they are next stamped 
and taken .to the Registrar of Joint-stock Com- 
panies. If the registered office is in England and 
Wales,, the Registrar at Somerset House, London, 
is the proper official to apply to; if in Scotland 
or Ireland, then the respective Registrars at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin take the matter in hand. 
Should everything be in due legal form, a certi- 
ficate of registration is issued, and “the Company 
becomes a corporation. 

^ A Company may begin business as soon as if 
is registered ; but this is not usual, as it- is 
seldom that a sufficient number of shares have 
been subscribed to afford the requisite capital 
To procure this, either before or after registra- 
tion, 'the- - .promoters ' ; issue a prospectus, stating 
the objects and prospects of the undertaking, and 
inviting investors to become shareholders in the 
Company. If may be taken for granted that the 
objects and intentions of the Company are. set 
forth in very captivating style, and that the best 
face is put on the matter, so that those having 
capital at command and on Ike outlook for media 
for investment may he induced to subscribe. 
The great vehicle for giving pul lieity to these 
prospoeti uses is the daily and weekly press, though • 
thousands of them, printed in quarto or folio, 
arc sent through the post to the private addresses 
of well-to-do ** persons throughout the country. 
If the advertising has had . due effect, and a 
sufficient subscription has been obtained, the 
directors hold a meeting and proceed to allot 
shares. Of course, it is not always the. case . 
that the shares are subscribed by the public ; in 
fact it is a matter of chance whether they are 
1 taken up* or not. In the case of a failure of 
this kind, it is said then that the Company 
has failed to c float/ and the heavy ^ preliminary 
expenses thus fall upon the originators. In 
allotting shares to subscribers, the directors 
may accept or reject applications, or allot a 
smaller number of shares than that applied 
for; and they are not compelled to allot in 
proportion to the applicants. Thus A B may 
get the hundred shares he wanted; while 
X Y, who likewise desired one hundred share?, 
only has fifty put down to his name.' All these 
preliminary matters being fairly and squarely 
gone through, the Company can then proceed 
to business* though there are various forms to 
be complied with, the description of which 
scarcely comes within the scope of the present 
article, : ■ ■ ■' ' v d ■' 
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The beginning of tbe ‘last scene of all, that 
ends, or may end, this strange eventful history,' 
is the winding-up proceedings. A joint-stock 
Company once" formed, can only be dissolved by 
means of ‘ winding-up/ The general grounds 
for winding-up may be stated as follows : when- 
ever the Company passes a special resolution to 
that effect — whenever business is not commenced 
within a year from the incorporation of the 
Company, or when business is suspended for 
one year— whenever the members are reduced 
below the legal number of seven— whenever the 
Company is unable to pay its lawful debts — and 
lastly, whenever the Court deems it just and 
equitable that the Company should be wound- 
up; The liquidating or winding-up is generally 
a tedious process ; but it will not be necessary 
to detail here the varied forms of procedure 
which come under that head. What has been 
here set down is simply the ABC of the subject, 
the varied ramifications of which cover a deal 
of ground, and occasionally run into many dark 
thickets, some of them dangerous to creditors, 
some to directors, but nearly all to shareholders. 
These last ought always to walk warily, and 
never, if possible, without full knowledge and the 
best procurable advice of stockbrokers, bankers, 
lawyers, and others versed in the mysteries 
and risks of speculation, whether ‘limited’ or 
otherwise. 


' J \a ■ by mead and s t r e ii 

! CHAPTER XLYI. — D G WXHILR. 

After that dumb leave-taking of Madge at the 
; station, Philip returned to his chambers, passing 
through the human torrent of Cheapside without 
any sense of sound, touch, or feeling. The room 
in which she had so lately stood looked desolate 
somehow ; and yet her visit was like an ill- 
remembered dream. Qnfy the plaintive voice 
with the faint ‘ Good-bye ’ haunted his ears. 
The sound was still in them, move where he 
• J would. 

v: [ He tried to shake off the stupor which had 

,A|: : fastened upon him as, the natural result of 

narcotics, overstrained nerves, and want of sleep. 
One clear idea remained to him : so far as 
Madge was concerned, lie had acted as' a man 
■ 1 ought to act in his circumstances. Dick Craw- 

. ■ p : - shay would speedily satisfy' her on - that score, 

f There was a tinge of bitterness in this reflec- 

1 5: tion ; and the bitterness brought a gleam of 

light, although not sufficient yet to dispel the 
confused shadows of his brain. It sufficed, how- 
ever, to make 'him- aware that it was, Wren- 
; ; tham’a vague whisperings about Beecham, and 

Madge's strange association with that person, 

: which had urged him. to act so harshly. For 

a fter all,- there was- no reason why he should 
J§|§ §■ f not work his way out of the mess and win 

III I sufficient means to make Madge confcent, how* 

f position might be below that in 

which he would like to place hen But the 
haunting voice echoed its ‘Good-bye/ and it 
seemed;: ns;- if he had put away tlm love which 




might have sustained him in this time of trial. 

‘ What a fool, what a fool 1 ’ And lie paced the 
floor restlessly, repeating that melancholy confes- 
sion.; , - A. 

He wished Wrentham would come back, so 
that he might discuss the state of affairs again, 
and obtain explanations of certain items in the 
accounts he had gone over during the night. 
There he was at last, and something particular 
must have happened to make him knock so 
violently. 

He threw open the door, and Mr Shield 
entered in liis hurried blustering way, bringing 
with him a mixed aroma of brandy and gin. 
His bushy beard and whiskers were tangled, and 
his somewhat bloodshot eyes stared fiercely into 
space. 

i ‘ Pretty mess — horrible mess,’ he muttered in 
his jerky maimer, as he forced his way into the 
room and flung his huge form on the couch ; 
‘ and I can’t get you out of it. I’m in a mess 
too/ 

The surprise at the appearance of Shield, his 
rough manner, and the announcement he made, 
roused Philip most effectually from his own 
morbid broodings. 

‘You in a mess, sir— I do not understand/ 
In his bewilderment, he omitted the welcome 
which he would have given at any other time, 
and did not even express surprise that Shield 
should have answered his letter in person. 

‘You’ll get it into your head quick enough, — 
Give me a drink first — brandy, if you have it. 
Take a cigar. They ’re first-rate. Drink, smoke, 
and I ’ll tell you/ 

He threw a huge cigar on the table, and lit 
one himself in a furious way. But, in spite of 
his rough reckless manner, lie was watching 
Philip narrowly from under Ms heavy eyebrows. 
Philip having mechanically placed a bottle and 
glass on the table, stood waiting explanations. 

‘ Light up. 5 (The command was obeyed slowly.) 
‘Give us soda, , . . Ah, that’s better. Take 
some— you’ll want it to keep your courage up/ 

‘Not at present, thank you, I should he glad 
if you would tell me at once the meaning of 
your strange statement that you too are in 
difficulties. That fact makes my loss of your 
money so much the worse/ 

‘It’s had — bad. Easily told. Think of me 
doing it! Got into a bogus thing— lost every 
available penny I had. That’s why there is no 
help for you/ 

Mr Shield did not look like a person who had 
fallen from the height of fortune to the depth 
of poverty. He drank and smoked as one indif- 
ferent to the severest buffets of fate. 

‘Gracious powers— you cannot be serious!’ 
ejaculated Philip. 

‘ Fact, all the same. Not ruin exactly; but 
not a brass farthing to come to me for a year or 
more/ 

Philip paced the floor in agitation, unable 
to realise immediately the horrible calamity 
which had befallen his uncle. But the severity 
of the shock had the effect of rousing him 
to new life and vigour. All his misfortunes 
j dwindled to pettiness beside those of Ms bene- 
factor. He stopped before him, calm, and with 
an expression ot firmness to which the' lines 
made by recent calamities added strength. There 
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was no more wildness in the eyes ; he had sud- 
denly grown old. 

‘I understand, Mr Shield, that your present 
position is no better than my own l ’ lie said 
slowly. 

‘ Not much — maybe worse. 5 

‘ It shall not be worse, for whatever I can 
gain by any labour or skill is yours, 5 

‘So? 5 grunted Shield as he drank and stared 
at the man through clouds of smoke. 

‘ Yes, my course is plain, 5 Philip went on 
deliberately; ‘we must sell the works and material 
for what they will fetch ; they ought to fetch 
more than enough to clear oft' the debts. 5 

‘Well? 5 

‘I believed — and still believe — that if you 
had been able to make the necessary advances, 
we could have carried the scheme to a successful 
issue, notwithstanding my blunders. My first 
mistake was in beginning on too big a scale. 
That cannot be helped. Now we have to look 
the ruin straight in the face, and whatever work 
can do to make you feel your losses less, it shall 
be done. 5 

* Don’t see how it ’s to be done, 5 muttered 
Shield, as if finding a difficulty somewhere. 

‘Well try our best at any rate ; and you will 
believe, Mr Shield, that I should never have 
touched the money, if there had ever occurred 
1 to me a suspicion that you might some day 
| feel the loss of it. You will remember that I ! 
| always understood your wealth to be almost ; 
I unlimited, 5 

( My wealth never was, and isn’t likely to be. 
Been a mighty fall in diamonds lately.’ 

‘Well, I understood so. 5 (The emphasis on 
the ‘my 5 was not observed by Philip.) ‘How- 
ever, I hope you agree to accept the only return 
I can make for all your kindness to me. 5 

‘Don’t see how it’s to be done, 5 growled Shield, 
again finding a difficulty somewhere, 

*“ ‘We must find that out, sir,’ said Philip with 
quiet resolution. 

‘Got to find your way out of this mess first. 
The works won’t bring half enough to clear oft 
your debts. You’ve been cheated all round— 
paying the highest price for rubbish — 

‘ Impossible ! 5 interrupted Philipp ‘Wrentham 
may have made mistakes ; but he is too much a 
man of business to have done that, 5 

‘ Fact it was clone, all the same. Then there J s 
no time to turn round. That bill you drew on 
rne falls due in a week or so.’ 

Philip had been about to say, ‘Wrentham must 
account to us, if the materials have not been 
according to sample and order; 5 but Wrentham 
was driven from his mind by the last sentence, 
which Shield jerked out before any interruption 
was possible. 

£ Bill J— What bill V 

‘The one for six thousand — your brother 
Contis discounted it, and’ . . . Here ^ Shield 
made, a long pause, looking steadily at Philip . . , 

‘ but it was not signed by Austin Shield. 5 

The huge fist came down on tin* table with 
a thump that made the glasses rattle and the 
lamp shake. Philip stared for an instant, 
thunder-stricken by . this new revelation. He 
recovered quickly, and gave a prompt answer, 

‘If there is such a bill— I did not sign it 
either.’ 


Then they glared at each other thr< 
smoke. Shield’s face with its shaggy hai 
looked like that of a Scotch terrier, : 
only the eyes give a hint of expressioi 
denly his hand was thrust out and 
Philip’s with hearty satisfaction. 

‘ Bight ! Was sure of it without a wi 
you ; but your brother is not sure tl 
signature is not genuine.’ 

‘ Did he say so V (How the pale cheek 
with indignation at the thought thru 
should admit the one signature to be a 
and doubt whether his was or not.) 

‘ Didn’t say it— looked it/ answered 
with jerky emphasis. 

‘ When did you see him ? 5 

‘Yesterday. 5 

‘ Why did he not come to me then, 
as he had seen you V 

* Don’t know ’—hut there was a low 
| sound, as if Shield were inwardly chuck 
self-congratulation that he understood i 
why Coutts had chosen to go to him 
to his brother. 

Philip was annoyed and puzzled 
curious transaction. He had always 
his brother as such a keen trader, tin 
difficult to understand how a mistake 
magnitude could be made by him. 

‘Did he say how he came to deal wi 
for so large an amount without ment 
to rne ? 5 

‘ Says he took it in the ordinary 
business from your manager Wrenthai 
j no reason to doubt its genuineness till a 
j when he came to compare signatures, 
called on rne.’ 

j ‘ W rentham l 5 Philip started to h is fe 
the man have been cheating me all along 
I ‘ Looks like it. 5 

j ‘He ought to be here now. I’ll 
! him 5 

‘ Stop I There ’s more hi the affair i 
to be got out of it than we see at thii 
We have more than a week to work h 
work.’ 

‘ Willingly ; but, in this matter we h 
ing more to do than repudiate the for; 
leave Coutts and the police to settle 
forger.’ 

He felt bitter enough towards Couth 
little regret for the loss which was abo 
on him. He would have felt still m< 
if he had known how eagerly Coutts 1 
use of this forged bill to endeavour to 
himself into the place which Philip heh 
uncle’s estimation. 

Wrentham had assured Coutts, and g 
what appeared to be conclusive evitU 
Shield had realised fabulous sums on 
diamond fields, and had it in liis power 
as much more if he chose to work, th 
The greedy eyes of Coutts Hadleigh ha< 
with wild fancies suggested by these .c 
of the man who had been for a tini 
Shield’s London agents; and who must 
be able to speak with certainty of hi 
and the greedy brain had been lorpuoj 
devising ' schemes by which he might 
rich maid’s esteem and confidence, with 
spent of a share, at least, of his possess! c 
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: forged bill afforded him the opportunity he j 
; | desired, and he made the most of it without 

committing himself to any definite charge against 
his brother. 

The cleverest men are apt to judge others in 
some degree by reflection of their own natures, 
and so go wide of the mark. Contis tried to 
/ : reach the good-will of Mr Shield through his 

pocket; and he went wide of his mark. He 
was, however, at present happy in the idea that 
he had scored a bull’s-eye. 

/ That all you see to do ? * queried Shield after 
) | ; 1 a pause, during which he watched Philip. 

‘So far as the forgery is concerned, that is 
J I a© 

‘Ah. > . . 1 see more. Maybe we can get back 
a little of the waste. Ho saying. Worth trying. 
Anyhow, we can have a grin at the beggars who 
; ; thought us bigger fools than we looked. That’s 

what we ’ve got to work ford 

‘I don’t quite see what advantage we are to 
obtain in that way. 5 

‘ Clear enough, tIiough. We recover a part of 
what is lost—maybe the greater part. Don’t give 
A-: Wrenthain or your brother a hint till yon see 

me again. Go on with your arrangements as if 
yon had heard nothing.’ 

•/ Very Well,' since •• it is your wish. Meanwhile, 
I shall get another bed fitted up here, so that 
you can occupy it as soon as you are obliged to 
leave the hotel We ’ll manage to keep on the 
■* chambers somehow.’ 

‘ All right,* said Shield, nodding his head 
* heavily, ‘But you don’t know what you are 
" I , , bringing on yourself, 1 ’m fond of that? 

■ ; He pointed with his cigar to the brandy bottle. 

Philip gave his shoulders an impatient jerk; he 
had no need for this confession. 

‘I hope not too fond, sir ; although it is easy 
to understand how a man leading such a solitary 
life; as yours has been may contract the habit of 
looking for comfort from that false friend. But 
if it be so, then it is better you should be with 
me than with strangers.’ 

■ Kind — very kind. I thank you. And now 
that I’ve given you all this bad news, here’s a 
bit of good news. Pound an old friend of mine 
— takes interest in everything. Bays he’ll make 
an offer for the works if on investigation he finds 
anything practicable in your scheme. More ; if 
he finds that your failure is not due to negli- 
gence, he ’ll make you an offer for your services 
as manager of some sort/ 

This was indeed good news, and Philip’s eyes 
brightened with pleasure ; but his first thought 
was for others. 

‘Then we shall not starve, uncle,! 1 ’ thank 
heaven ; and if your Mend has capital enough, 
I may see my project carried out under my own 
:.y r X$M direction yet/ p 

•• ‘Maybe. Don’t he too jolly over it, BeechamV 

. ! • I a crotchety cur, and may change the whole 

: thing/, 

‘Beecham !- — Is hethe friend you mean l’ 

‘ Yes, Bays he knows you, and rather likes 
A ; ' a 7:7fm. r 

I • * He , is very kind,’ said Philip coldly ; ‘but 

* ,j J there i$ a possibility of our not agreeing if brought | 

: into frequent contact/ : 

IB |l llliid fear of that, no fear of that.— I’m off; 

' ; Good-night/ 


But before going off, lie helped himself from 
the brandy bottle again ; then, Without the 
slightest indication of unsteadiness, strode out 
of the room and got into the hansom which was 
waiting for him. ; 


PEHCIL-MAKIHG. 

At the head of the beautiful valley of Borrow- 
dale lies the little hamlet of Seafchwaite. Hear a 
clump of historic yews, six or eight whitewashed 
cottages nestle, a favourite haunt of artists, and 
the one solitary place in England where plum- 
bago is to be found in absolute purity. Here the 
mountains converge on either side, until Glara- 
mara at last fills the gap and closes in the vale. 
Travellers who wish to proceed farther, niust 
go, either on horseback or on foot, over Sty Head 
Pass, and so into Wastrlale, or past Scale© into 
Langdale. Secluded little spot in Cumberland 
as this is, its hidden treasure was well known 
to our ancestors at least two hundred years ago ; 
nor did any sentimental ideas of spoiling the 
lovely scenery deter them from mining into the 
mountain-side in search of that peculiar form of 
carbon commonly known as blacklead, plumbago, 
or graphite. The first and by far the most gene- 
rally used of these names is a decided misnomer, 
for although there are many lead-mines in Cum- 
berland, plumbago contains no trace of lead, but 
is one of the two crystallised forms in which 
carbon exists ; the other being the diamond. 
Plumbago as found here lies in nests or pockets 
— or sops, as they are locally named. These sops 
are cavernous holes, varying in size from a few 
cubic inches to several cubic feet, and occur in 
the solid rock, resembling on a large scale what 
are known , as air-holes in iron castings. The 
miners follow certain veins of granite as a guide 
to the sops, and come upon them suddenly in the 
heart of the mountain. It is in these that the 
[ plumbago — or wad, as the workmen call it— is 
1 found, in the form of black lumps, just like eggs 
in a nest. Some pieces are as small as peas, and 
others as large as big melons. How that plum- 
bago came there, is a great puzzle to geologists. 
Odd pieces have been occasionally turned up 
by husbandmen whilst delving the ground ; but 
it is probable that these were originally im- 
bedded in ; the rocks, masses of which, having 
become detached by frost and rain, feii into , the 
valley, and in their descent were broken up, and 
so laid bare the plumbago that was inside. 

Owing to its power of standing great heat, our 
forefathers used plumbago for crucibles, a large 
portion being sent to the Mint for operations 
connected with coining. Pencils were also made 
of it ; and people who have been- accustomed 
to hear of Cumberland lead -pencils, may imagine 
that they are yet ; but it is a mistake. A 
drawing-pencil made of this virgin graphite 
cannot be manufactured to cost less than a 
shilling ; and who, except for some exceptional 
work, would give such a price? Tlie scientific 
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PENCIL-MAIHNG. 


chemist lias stepped in and supplied a cheaper marking qualities. Lampblack, sulphuric acid, 
article. Cont4, a Frenchman, about the end gum-arabic, resin, and sev^l other substances 
of last century, was the first to suggest a sub- are used m this binding. The whole is wor ked 
,/ 5 .r-, into a pulp between revolving stones. It is then 

statute, or rather a partial one; and since th , partially dried and again crushed. Whilst in 
Ins idea has been step by step worked out | lis ] ia fedry state, it is forced through a mould 
and perfected, until to-day we are able to pro- im(ler considerable pressure. These moulds are 
cl uce a commercial pencil at the wholesale price 0 f various sizes, from a very big one a qnarter- 
of less than one farthing. Even crucibles are inch square, used for fancy walking-sticks— a 
now rarely made from it ; so that, what with mere catchpenny, and purchased only by tourists 
one thing and another, the Borrowdale mine has as mementoes— to the little round ones used 
been closed for the last five years. Many of the &V putting into pei^d-cases and wkich 
. J i called 4 lead -points. The intermediate sizes are 

visitors suppose that . the stoppage of tlie works known ^ Carpenters, Drawing, Pocket-book, 
is caused by the mme having been exhausted. and p TOgvamme . A workman receives the thin 
This, however, is a mistake, as there is every s trip of blacklead as it is slowly forced through 
reason to believe that there are yet very large the mould, and at intervals breaks it off, care- 
quantities of plumbago in the rock; but the cost fully placing it on a board between : pieces 
of production, and the discovery of cheaper of wood. By this means a large quantity can 
substitutes, render further mining impracticable be kept without fear of damage. ^ When sum- 
as a commercial undertaking. ?ient is moulded to compose a b&m& the oven 

To give an idea of the difference in value of ls heated ; and these I°?o. ‘ P"’ . 

, . ° ,, , , , , r . . i r . exactly the size of the lead in a pencil, are cm 

plumbago the last lot from this mme sold m ^ of abonfc {oaP inoheSj and packed 

London brought thirty shillings per pound ; and with car ° in east-iron crucibles. These are then 
it has been known to sell for one hundred and p Ufc i nto £] ie ovellj all( i allowed to remain at a 
sixty shillings; whilst the price at present for X ed heat for two hours. When gently cooled, the 
best foreign is about forty shillings per hundred- leads are ready for pencils. 

weight, or, say, fourpence per pound. Inferior In another part of the manufactory, a different 
qualities, such as are used for blackballing grates, kind of work is going on-— that of preparing, or 
L, can be bought much cheaper. Foreign ^ther working the wood, for it undergoes no 
_ * . . , . j? . t /• r /-t i change but that of shape. Cedar as universally 

plumbago is chiefly imported from Ceylon and n3ed ° exce p t j n very . i ow qualities and carpenters’ 
Bohemia, where it is found m veins m large ^ flost of this wood comes from America ; 
quantities; hut as this kind cannot he used for f lnd Florida is one of the largest exporting States, 
pencils in its crude state, it has to be C manufac- q] ie c l x ief reasons for using cedar are— that it is 
tured/ This is done largely at Keswick ; so that, easily worked, is soft, straight-grained, free from 
after all, when a purchaser buys a ‘best Cum- knots, and is sweet-scented. An eminent firm of 
berland pencil/ he is not altogether deceived; toilet-soap makers have taken note of tins last 
for although the blacklead does come from Ceylon quality, and purchase all the cedar sawdus fcia 
! and ttic cedar from Florida, were they not ^imb of an advanced 

I introduced to each other by the Keswick v oxk- c j v ^| s ^ 0Bt Many and various circular saws 
I man, toiling at Ins bench m the water-turned re $ uce the cedar logs into strips of Two sizes— 

j mills on the banks of the Greta? The Borrow- one> about thirty inches long/ an inch and a 

dale graphite varies much in degree of hardness ; quarter wide, and three-eighths of an inch thick ; 

consequently, in the old days when it was made the other, of the same dimensions, but only half 

into pencils, each lump was tested and sorted the thickness. These , are examined ; and any 
according to the depth of colour it produced on having defects, such as knots, cracks, m., are 

a piece °of paper. The classification was from laid aside, to be used in shorter lengths, the baa 

H.H.H. or very hard, to B.B.B.B. or very soft places having been cut out. The thicker or 
and black. The graphite was then sawn by three-eiglith-incli strips are then passed through 
hand into strips, which were inserted into a the grooving-machine, which cuts out three periect 
slot or groove in the wood, and the whole glued and clean grooves up the whole length, these 
together and turned in a lathe into a pencil, are now ready to receive the strips ot lead,, which 

The method of to-day is quite different, and are first dipped In glue and placed iwgirls into 

there being great competition in this trade, the grooves, which they exactly nil. _lhe wood 
speed combined with good work is the principal has now the appearance of havmg^ttiree 
end to be attained to bring the cost as low as lines running parallel along the whole lengui, 

possible This surface is then brushed over with hot 

The three mills at Keswick employ about a glue and the thinner strip Maced % 

hundred workpeople, males and females. The If any pencil is looked at closely, the jommg ot 
men earn on an average about twenty-five shil- these two pieces will be easily noticed. The 
lings per week, and the women about twelve, whole is placed, with ; many, -.airnilar . o^es,-,in .p ; •. 
The blacklead— we are now speaking of imported frame, where they are pressed firmly Together • • 
plumbago— is first crushed and then mixed with until the glue has quite set . . . . / 

what is technically called a binding, the com- It will be understood that now each pi ece is 
position of which is a trade secret and varies composed ^ of ; two stops of wood, firmly fe bied 
at each milk Its purpose is, as the term denotes, together, inside which, three grooves, nued w 

to Rive a glutinous consistency to the powdered plumbago .composition, run from one end to the 

plumbago and also to add to the blackness of its other— about thirty metes, or sufficient to, make 
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: four pencils to each groove— that is, twelve pen- 
cils in all. The length of a finished pencil is 
seven inches* These pieces are then taken to a 
very curious machine and passed twice through. 
The first time, the top surface is ploughed from 
u end to end into what resembles three distinct 

semicircular ridges ; the piece is then turned, 
and the other side treated in a similar manner. 
The result of this second ploughing is that three 
perfectly circular and entirely separate lengths 
| v ;v are seen to emerge from the machine. On exam- 

ining any one of these, it will be found to. be a 
pencil thirty inches long, having the vein of 
blacklead exactly in the centre. This is an Ame- 
rican invention, and lias done much to reduce 
the cost of the modern pencil. 

The pencils, however, have to pass through 
many hands before they can claim to be finished. 
Women rub them with fine sand-paper, other 
women varnish and polish them, and then they 
.h are cut by a circular saw into seven-inch lengths. 
For the v first time, they could now be recog- j 
nisecl by a child as pencils. A thin shaving is j 
taken off each end, Which gives 
appearance and causes the lead to shine, as the 
saw does not cut clean enough for a fastidious 
public. Lastly, the pencil is stamped, not neces- 
sarily always with the maker’s name, for nowa- 
days he occasionally sinks his individuality for 
the purpose of selling his wares ; and for an 
order of a gross, some makers wild stamp any 
village stationer’s name on each pencil, 

f MB PUD STER’S It E T U It M. 

CHAPTER IT, 

Mr Gideon Maoui^bv had been married rather 
less than two-and-twenty hours, when at about 
nine o’clock on the morning of March 23, 1868, 
he walked into the room in which he had so often 
breakfasted and dined with his late friend and 
■ partner, .Solomon Pudster. Mr Maggleby, who 

was pre-eminently a man of business, bad not 
seen fit to go to the Isle of Wight or to Paris 
to spend his honeymoon ; and Mrs Maggleby, 
V; who /was nothing if not a woman of sound sense, 
had loyally accepted the decision of her third 
lord and master. They had agreed to stay in 
town, and not to \ allow their new happiness to 
interfere with their material interests in Mincing 
Lane. Mr Maggleby had determined, however, 
to make a holiday of the day after his wedding ; 
to stay at home 'in the morning with his wife, 
to escort her to Madame TussauiFs in the after- 
noon, and to take Lev to the play in the 
evening* 

With this comfortable programme in his mind’s 
eye, Mr Maggleby came down to breakfast in his 
ilowered dressing-gown. Mrs Maggleby, he knew, 
would not be many minutes behind liim, and he 
| therefore rang the bell for the coffee, and turned 

lazily towards tlm table, upon which lay two 
. piles of letters. The smaller heap chiefly con- 
sisted of missives addressed to Mrs Pudster, for 
the marriage of the* previous day had not as 
yet been noised abroad in the country, and Mrs 
Maggleby had several female correspondents who 
communicated with her much more often than 
she communicated with them. The larger bundle 
& 


was made up of letters addressed either to Mr 
Maggleby or to Messrs Pudster and Maggleby, 
the ■ letters to the firm having been already 
brought down from Mincing Lane by a con- 
fidential clerk. 

It was a chilly morning ; and Mr Maggleby, 
with the letters in his hand, sank into an easy- 
chair by the fireside, and then began to polish 
his spectacles. But ere he had time to complete 
that operation, one envelope attracted the atten- 
tion of his not very dim-sighted eyes. It bore 
the post-mark c Plymouth, 5 and was addressed in 
a familiar hand-writing. Without waiting to 
put on his spectacles, Mr Maggleby seized this 
envelope and tore it open. For an instant he 
stared at the letter which it contained ; then 
he turned white, and fell back with a groan. 
But Mr Maggleby was a man of considerable 
self-command, and he soon partly, recovered 
himself. 

‘ Maria must not see me in this agitated state, ? 
he murmured, as lie rose. c l shall go back to 
my dressing-room, and decide upon some plan 
of action before I face her.’ And with unsteady 
steps, lie quitted the dining-room, taking with 
him the letter that was the cause of his 
emotion. 

Almost immediately afterwards, a servant 
entered with the coffee and some covered dishes, 
which she set upon the table; and no sooner 
had she withdrawn than Mrs Maggleby appeared. 
Mrs Maggleby looked blooming, and was evi- 
dently in capital spirits. She caught up her 
letters, sat down smiling in the very easy-ehair 
from which her husband had risen a few minutes 
earlier, and began to read. The first letters to 
be opened were, of course, those which were 
addressed to her in her new name. They con- 
tained congratulations upon her marriage. Then 
she attacked the envelopes that were addressed 
to Mrs Pudster. One contained a bill; another 
contained a request for Mrs Pudster’s vote and 
interest on behalf of Miss Tabitha Gabbles, a 
maiden lady who was seeking admission into 
the Home for the Daughters of Decayed Trinity 
Pilots ; and a third ' brought a lithographed 
letter from the Marquis of Palmyra, imploring 
the recipient to make some small subscription 
to the funds of the Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Asparagus Culture in the Scilly Islands* 
There were also letters from Miss Martha Tigstake 
and Mrs Benjamin Bowery, dealing with nothing 
in particular and with everything in general ; 
and finally there was a letter bearing the post- 
mark c Plymouth.’ Mrs Maggleby opened it 
carelessly ; but a single glance at its' contents 
caused her to start up",' grasp convulsively at the 
mantelpiece, utter an exclamation, and tremble 
like a leaf. 

£ Poor Gideon ! ’ she said. £ What a fearful 
blow ! He mustn’t see me in this agitated 
state. I shall go up- stairs again, and 'decide 
upon some plan of action before I Lice him.’ 
And Mrs Maggleby, letter in hand and pale as 
death, quitted the room, leaving the coffee and 
the eggs and bacon and the crumpets to get 

Cold. ' ' ^ 

Three-quarters of an hour later, Mr 
ventured down-stairs again. He was dressed as 
if to go to the City, and in his hand lie held 
a letter which bore the simple address, 4 Maria.’ 
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This letter he laid upon, his wife’s plate. It 
was worded as follows : 

My dearest Life— I am suddenly and unex- 
pectedly summoned to Mincing Lane on busi- 
ness of the greatest importance. I do not know 
exactly when I shall return, but you must 
not be anxious.— Yours devotedly, 'Gideon. 

Mr Maggleby hastily seized a tepid crumpet, 
and without the formality of seating himself at 
the table, devoured the clammy dainty. Then, 
hearing his wife upon the stairs, he rushed 
like a madman from the room, and an instant 
afterwards, left the house and quietly closed the 
front-door behind him. 

Mrs Maggleby, whose face bore traces of 
recent weeping, entered the dining-room as if 
she expected to find the place tenanted by a 
ghost. Discovering, however, that it was empty, 
she resumed her seat by the fire, and, with an 
hysterical outburst, buried her head in her hands. 

4 Poor dear Gideon ! 5 she sobbed. 4 What will 
become of him and me ? We shall be imprisoned 
for life ; I know we shall. The house will have 
to be shut up; the business will go to ruin; 
the* servants will have to know all. Oh, it is too 
terrible ! But I must compose myself. Gideon 
will be coming down, and I must be prepared 
to break the news to him ; 3 and with great self- 
command, Mrs Maggleby wiped her eyes and 
seated herself at the table. As she did so, she 
caught sight of her husband’s note, which she 
eagerly opened, 

4 He has gone ! 5 she exclaimed despairingly, 
when she had read it. £ I am left alone to hear 
the trial! — Ah, Gideon, you little know liow 
cruel you are. But I must follow you. We 
must concert measures at once. 5 

Once more she went up-stairs. She put on 
her bonnet and cloak ; she covered her Hushed 
face with a thick veil; and without saying a 
word to any of her servants, she left the house, 
and made the best of her way to the nearest 
cabstand. 

Meantime, Mr Maggleby had been driven to 
his place of business in Mincing Lane. He 
entered Ills office, and sat down as, if dazed, in 
his private room. Hearing of his principal’s 
unexpected arrival, the head-clerk, Mr John 
■ Doddard, almost immediately appeared. He too 
was scared and breathless. 

4 Read, sir, read ! ’ he gasped as he thrust an 
open letter into Mr Maggleby ’s hand. 

Mr Maggleby mechanically took the letter, 
and read aloud as follows : 

On board, && Camel , off Plymouth, Tuesday. 

Bear Mr Doddard— As you are probably 
not expecting me, I send a line ashore to let 
you know that I hope to return in time to be at 
business at the usual hour on Thursday, Please 
take care that there is a good fire in my private 
room, as a visit to Demerara always, as you 
know, renders me particularly sensitive to cold 
and damp. I am writing to Mr Maggleby, We 
have had a capital voyage so far, but the weather 
in the Ohannel threatens to he rather dirty. I 
shall land at Gravesend; and if yon can find 
out when the Camel is likely to be there, you 
mav send down some one to meet me.— Yours 
faithfully, Solomon Pudster, 


4 I knew T it!’ ejaculated Mr Maggleby, 4 1 
have just received the letter that lie speaks of.’ 

4 What; does it all mean ?’ asked Mr Doddard. 

4 1 seem to he dreaming, sir. We buried poor 
Mr Pudster eight months ago, didn’t we ? ’ 

4 So I thought, 5 murmured Mr Maggleby vaguely. 

4 But this letter is certainly in his handwriting. 
And look at the post-mark. There it is, as 
plain as possible : 44 Plymouth, Mar. 22, 1868.” 
That was yesterday ; and to-day is Wednesday, 
March 23d. — Just read my letter, Mr Doddard !’ 
and he pulled from liis pocket a missive, which 
he handed to his clerk. 

Mr Doddard read as follows : 

On board $.$. Camel, off Plymouth, Tuesday . 

My dear Gideon — Here T am almost at 
home again. I fancy that you didn’t expect to 
see me just at present ; for I wasn’t able to 
write to you before we left Demerara ; so, as 
we are now sending ashore here, I post you a 
few lines to prepare you for the surprise. It 
is, as you know, quite unusual for vessels of 
this line to call at Plymouth, and therefore I 
haven’t time to send you a long letter ; though, 
if we also call at Southampton, I will write 
again from there. I have told Doddard to send 
some one to meet me at Gravesend ; let him take 
down any letters that you may want me to see 
at once. — Yours affectionately, Solomon. 

4 Well, I never did 1 3 cried Mr Doddard. 

4 Yet I could swear to Mr Pudster’s hand- 
writing anywhere. It is a terrible thing for a 
man wlio ought to be lying quietly in his 
coffin to come back like this, and upset every 
one’s calculations.’ 

4 You are certain about the handwriting? 3 
asked Mr Maggleby anxiously. 

4 Quite certain ! 1 replied Mr Doddard. 4 What 
a frightful thing for poor -Mrs Pudster ! 5 

4 Mrs Maggleby, you mean i 3 said Mr Maggleby. 

4 Yes. I don’t know how to break it to her. 
It’s a case of bigamy ; isn’t it 1 5 

4 Let us hope for the best, sir. Mr Pudster 
won’t prosecute, I fancy, considering the peculiar 
character of the circumstances. It’s his fault. 
That’s my opinion. I could swear, even now, 
that we buried him. He must have revived in 
his coffin, and been dug tip again by the grave- 
diggers; and must then have gone over to 
Demerara, in order to avoid shocking his poor 
wife.’ 

4 1 wonder our Demerara agents didn’t say 
something about it when they wrote by the last 
mail, 3 said Mr Maggleby. . 

4 Oli, of course lie kept them quiet, sir. But 
it’s a cruel case— that’s all I have to say. And 
though I have known Mr Pudster these thirty 
years, and liked him too, I don’t hesitate to say 
that he’s not behaving straightforwardly in this 
piece of business.’ ^ , ' ' , 

4 Hush ! Wait until you know of his motives, 5 
said Mr Maggleby. • ’ • ' 

4 He can’t excuse himself, . sir, I ..tell you, 
rejoined Mr Doddard warmly. 4 If he comes 
back, I go. / So there ! And ; all 

respect to you, sir. When a man’s once dead, 
he’s got no" right to come back again. It isn’t 
natural*, and what’s more, it isn’t business- 
like. 3 " ■ ' LL L LV ' 
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The bitterness of Mr DoMard’a remarks in 
this connection may be partlv aceoimtcd for by 
consideration of the fact that Mr Maggleby.bad a 
few days previously announced his intention ot 
taking the head-clerk into partnership at an early 
date. Mr Pndster’s return would of course 
knock this project on the head. ,, 

‘Well, Doddard,’ said Mr Magglehy, we cant 
mend matters by talking. We can only wait ; 
and perhaps, when we see Mr iudstcr, we snail. 

fll But Mr^agglehy’s philosophical remarks were 
suddenly cut short by the unexpected arrival ot 
Mrs Magglehy upon the scene She rushed into 
the private room, stretched forth a letter, and 
fell sobbing upon her husband’s neck. _ 

Mr Mangleby placed his wife m a chair, opened 
, a cupboard, gave her a glass of wme, took the 
: letter, and read it. Like the others, it was dated 
- from on board the Gamcl, oil’ Plymouth. Mv ows 
iEABESx Wipe,’ it ran— ‘In a few hours from 
this I shall, I hope, he with you once more, never 
again to leave you. I ought to have already 
apprised you of the probable date of mv return ; 
hut at the last moment before starting, I had no 
opportunity of writing. How glad I shall be to 
see you 1 ’My long absence has been a great trial 
to me, and I feel sure that it has also tried, you ; 
but it is now almost at an end. I will, it 
possible, write again from Southampton, and tell 
you exactly when to expect me. The sea m the 
Channel is so rough that at present it is difficult 
to say when we shall get into the river.- - \ oui 
ever loving husband, , r Solomon. 

‘ It is. most painful ! ’ gasped Mrs Maggleby. 
‘What can we do, Gideon? You must manage 

to meet Solomon at Gravesend. Look in the 
newspaper, and see whether the Came? has been 
signalled yet. He must hear first of what has 
happened either from my lips or from yours ; 
and I am really not well enough to go myself. 
I thought that he was lying cold in his coflm. 
Oh, that I should have committed bigamy! I 
oirdit to have remained faithful to his memory. 

; Tins is my punishment. But he must — he shall 
forgive me.* ; - re 

fir Doddard had gone into the outer ofhee, 
and had sent a clerk for a copy of the Times. 
With this he now returned ; and the paper was 
opened on Mr Magglebys table, and eagerly 

< Here we have it ! ’ said Mr Doddard at last. 
Steamship Camel, from Demerara to London^ 
with cargo and passengers, was signalled oft 
Dover at one o’clock this morning”—' Then Mr 
Pudstcr will be at Gravesend in an hour or two, 


a v ; 


I i 11; 


speediest route from London to Gravesend. 
There was a train at a quarter past eleven, it 
was then a quarter to eleven. , „ , 

‘And when will ho he at Gravesend? asked 

Mr Magglehy. . _ , _. r>„ h 

Mr Doddard turned: again , to the Fmies._ Lut 
instead of at once lighting upon, the shipping 
news, his eye fell upon a paragraph that oecu- 
pied a not very conspicuous position at the loot 
of the page. Suddenly he uttered a cry. 

4 What’s the matter, Doddard demanded fir. 
Maggleby, who was rapidly growing impatient. 

fir Doddard replied by bursting into a ^ par- 
oxysm of laughter, ‘ By J ove !’ he_ exclaimed, 

4 this is too ridiculous ! I never heard of such a 
thing in my life I It is like a play! Ha, ha, ha . 

‘Your memment is rather ill-timed, cried Mr 
Maggleby reproachfully. £ Tell me when Mr 
Pudster will arrive at Gravesend ; and be ; quick,, 
or I shall lose that train. 5 • . t , - y 

4 A too !’ continued the liead-c leik 

^YouTe* mad, I think, 5 said Mr Maggleby. 

4 What do you mean V villlyby r\ m i 
6 Well, read this, sir,’ answered Mr Doddard, 
and he handed the Times to his principal and 
pointed to the paragraph. 

Mr Maggleby testily took the paper, adjusted 
his spectacles, and read : • 

c Extraordinary Discovery at Plymouth.— 
The corporation of Plymouth recently ^decided to 
remove an old and disused pump which for many 
years has stood handleless and dry on the Hoe. 
Yesterday morning, some workmen proceeded to 
remove it, and in its interior they were > astonished 
to discover a number of letters, which hack it 
is supposed, been put into the hole into which 
the handle formerly fitted, under the delusion 
that the pump was a post-office pillar letter-box. 
The letters were at once taken to the Plymouth 
post-office, and were without delay forwarded to 
their destinations/ 

4 Can it be true?’ ejaculated Mr Maggleby, 
with a great sigh of relief. ‘ Then the Jact ot 
the Camel having been signalled last night on 
Dover is merely a coincidence 1 5 
4 Most certainly, 5 said Mr Doddard. 

4 Thank Heaven V cried Mr Maggleby fervently. 
4 Bend the cab away, Doddard. But no ! ,111 
no home again at once, and set my poor wife at 
Ha, ha ! I do remember now, that when 


Sir* : : 

' ‘Go, Gideon, qoS’ exclaimed Mis Maggleby. 
* Lose xio time. ; Take a special train if necessary. 
Tell him alii and implore Ms forgiveness.’ 

‘ Yes, I think I had better go, Maria,’ said Mr 


Maggleby. ‘I will send a clerk Lome with you, 


: and will telegraph to you as soon as I see your 
your late husband. In. the meantime, try to he 
, . calm. Please tell them to call a cab, Doddard,’ 

Mr Doddard returned to the outer office, and 
'.despatched a messenger for two cabs. Mr 
Maggleby handed Mrs Magglehy into one of 
. them, and a clerk followed her. Then the 

' unfortunate man went back for a moment to Ms 
room to study Bradshaw on the best and 



poor Mr Pudster came home from his last voyage, 
he discovered that some letters which he had 
posted at Plymouth had not been delivered* We 
didn’t miss them, because, as you recollect, 
Doddard, he wrote again from Southampton.’ 

4 Of course he did, sir,’ said Mr Doddard. 

« Well, let us congratulate ourselves. It would 
have been a fearful business for Mrs Maggleby 
to haw to go throngin’ ^ , r 

4 And it would have been bad for you, Doddard, 
for it would have spoilt your chance of a partner- 
ship for some time to come. Now, I ’m off.’ 

Mr Maggleby put the Knfia in his pocket, and 
departed ; and when he . reached Ms home and 
showed the paper to his wife, the couple sat 
together for at least half an hour, talking, over 
the extraordinary nature of the adventure. 

4 Well, we shall be able to go to Madame 
Tussaud’s and the theatre after all, Maria,’ said 
Mr Maggleby at luncheon. 
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THE FORESIGHT OE INSECTS FOE THEIE YOTTHGv 


And go they did ; and what is more, Mr 
Doddard became a partner a fortnight later, the 
firm thenceforward being known as Maggleby j 
and Doddard. - / 

THE FORESIGHT OE INSECTS FOE | 
THEIE YOUNG. 

In no manner is the mysterious influence of 
instinct' over the insect world more remarkably 
manifested than by the care taken by parent 
insects for tlie future welfare of offspring which 
they are destined never to behold. "As the 
human parent upon his deathbed makes the best 
provision he can for the sustenance and prosperity 
of his infant children, whom death has decreed 
that he may not in person watch over, so those 
insects which nature has decreed shall be always 
the parents of orphan children, led by an unerring 
influence within, do their best to provide for the 
wants of the corning generation. 

The butterfly, after flitting through her short 
life, seeks out a spot whereon to deposit her 
numerous eggs, not— as one might expect of a 
creature devoid of mind— upon any chance plant, 
or even upon the plant or flower from which 
she herself has been wont to draw her susten- 
ance, but upon the particular plant which 
forms the invariable food of the lame of her ] 
species. The various kinds of clothes-motlis ] 
penetrate into our cupboards, drawers, and 
everywhere where furs, woollen garments, &e., ! 
are stored, that they may there lay their j 
eggs, to hatch into the burrowing grubs which 
are the terror of our housekeepers. The ichneu- 
mon tribe, one of nature’s greatest counter- 
poises to keep down the too rapid increase of 
the insect world, lay their eggs in the lame of 
other insects, which eggs when hatched develop 
into a devouring brood, which ungratefully turn 
upon and devour the helpless creature that 
sheltered them as a nest. The female ielmeum on j 
having discovered a caterpillar or grub which 
her instinct informs her has not been previously i 
attacked, at once proceeds to thrust her ovipositor 
into the writhing body of her victim, depositing 
one or more eggs, according to the size of the 
living food-supply. When hatched, the kme 
devour and live upon their foster- parent, avoiding 
in a marvellous way the vital parts of their 
victim, whose life is most accurately timed to 
last until its young tormentors are full grown, and 
not beyond. At one time, we were led' to believe 
in occasional instances of the instinct of female 
ichneumons being at fault, by observing them 
apparently ovipositing upon the dry shells of 
pupae from which the butterflies had escaped. 
This, however, we subsequently found to be an 
erroneous idea, the fact of the matter being, 
that the caterpillar upon which the parent 
; ichneumon had laid her fatal egg, had had time, j 
before the full development of the young | 
ichneumon grub, to turn to the pupal stage, i 
What, then, we saw was the young ichneumon 
fly just emerged from the dry pupal case, the 
conlents of which it had first devoured in its 
own larval stage, then, itself turning to a pupa, j 
it -'had' lain, thus doubly incased, Until, having j 
broken forth a perfect fly, it rested upon its late 
prison, awaiting sufficient strength to come, to 
its wings. What a wooden horse of Troy such : 


a chrysalis would prove, if introduced into the 
breeding establishment of a collector ! 

Other members of the ichneumon tribe do not 
actually insert their eggs into the destined food- 
supply of their young; but, as it were, going 
deeper into calculation of future events, content 
themselves with laying them in close proximity 
to the. eggs of some member of the tribe upon 
which it is their mission to prey. 

There is an old saying— 

Bis fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em; 

Little fleas have smaller fleas, 

So o n ad infinitum ; 

which is very true, inasmuch as from .the great 
humble-bee down to the tiniest eorn-thrips — a 
mere speck of dust to the naked eye— all insects 
have their parasites, and generally their own 
special species of ichneumon, to prevent their 
over-increase and to preserve the due balance 
of nature. There is a species of longhorn beetle, 
found in Pennsylvania, which feeds upon the 
tender bark of young hickory shoots. When 
laying-time arrives, the female, having deposited 
her eggs in cavities perforated in the bark, 
carefully cuts a groove, about one- tenth of 
an inch wide and deep, round the shoot just 
below where her treasures lie. The object, 
or rather we suppose we ought to say the 
consequence, of this act is the withering and 
decay of the shoot, a provision-' for the sustenance 
of her young, which, when in their larval state, 
live upon dead wood ! This remarkable insect 
is called the hickory girder from the above- 
mentioned habit, which, we think, is one of the 
most extraordinary instances of foresight, through 
a mere blind instinct, that have ever come under 
observation. 

The gadfly ((Eustrus equi), whose larvio are 
the bots'which inhabit the intestines of the horse, 
gains for her progeny that comfortable position 
by entrapping the animal itself into introducing 
her eggs witliin its stomach. For this purpose, 
she lays her eggs upon such portions of the 
horse’s body as he is in the habit of frequently 
licking, such as the knees, ^ shoulders, &e. The 
unerring nature of her instinct is shown by the 
fact that she never chooses as a nidus any 
portion of the body which the horse is unable 
to reach with its tongue. Having thus been 
introduced into their natural feeding-grounds, the 
hots there pass their larval existence, until, it 
becoming time for them to assume the pupal 
form, they go forth with the animal’s dung 
to reach the earth, burrow 7, into it, and therein 
pass the insects’ purgatory. -b.bb / 

Again, ' one of the grain-moths (Gclechm 
ccrealdla) shows remarkable instinct In adapting 
itself to ciinumstances according to the time ; ox 
year when it has to deposit its eggs. The .first 
generation of. these moths, 
from pups which have lain ; in the granaries 
through the winter, , lay tlielr countless eggs 
upon : the as yet ungathered corn, upon which, 
their young play, havoc until, having .'passed 
through the necessary stages, they ? come out 
in the autumn as the second generation amidst 
the now atored-up : grain; ; HmW however, their , 
instinct prompts them, not, like the first gene- 
ration, to go; tothb; to the fields to seek the. 
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proper nest and future nourishment of their 
young, but bids them deposit their eggs upon 
the store of wheat ready at hand. Thus, two 
following generations of the same insect are led 
hy their instincts to different habits to suit the 
altered and, in the last case, unnatural position 
of their infants’ destined food-supply. 

Tlie interesting mason-wasp, having with great 
care and skill bored out a cylindrical hole in 
some sunny sandbank, deposits at the bottom of 
this refuge her eggs. Next, provident mother as 
she is; she seeks out about a dozen small cater- 
pillars, always of the same species, and immures 
them alive in the pit, as food for her cruel 
children. In making her selection of grubs to 
be thus buried alive, she rejects any that may 
not have reached maturity ; not, we imagine, upon 
the score of their not being so full-flavoured, 
but because, when not full grown, they require 
food to keep them alive ; whereas, when of! 
mature age, they will live a long time without 
nourishment, ready to turn to chrysalides when 
opportunity occurs. ; . 

These are but a few of the instances which 
might be adduced in illustration of this foresight 
in insects, which compensates for their not being 
allowed in person to superintend the welfare of 
their offspring. In many cases, it would be 
better for human progeny were their parents 
: thus ' endowed with an unerring instinct, rather 
than: with an ^uncertain will. 


A. BREAK-NECK VENTURE. 

Tr is more than thirty years since my medico- 
military lines were cast in the little picturesque 
station of Baduila, the capital of Oovah, in the 
interior of Ceylon; This district was the centre 
of very considerable European enterprise in 
coffee-growing, and, both socially and commer- 
cially, was an important unit of the Kandian 
provinces ; hence government,- in addition to a 
small garrison of troops, had established in it 
a staff of its Civil servants, for the administration 
•of fiscal and judicial affairs, and it is concerning 
lone of these officials-— the assistant district judge, 
as lie was called— that rny story is now to he 
told.: 

: -The judge was a young gentleman of good 
; parts and attractive manners. He was a dead- 
shop an excelleBt angler, a perfect rider, a very 
: Dr Grace or Spofforth of a cricketer, and an 
intelligent, chatty, pleasant companion to boot. 
He had also a sure foot and a steady head. He 
could walk along the verge of a rocky precipice 
with a sheer descent of hundreds of feet as 
unconcernedly as many a man trudges over 
a turnpike roach Chafimgly, we were ■ wont ! to 
tell hiin that he had entirely mistaken his 
Vocation: in life, and that instead of being 4 an 
upright judge,’ trying 4 niggers/ he ought to 
have been another Blondin, trundling wheel-, 
. barrows on a rope stretched aeross Adam’s Bridge 
from Manaar to Eamisseram, ancl cooking a 
. prawn curry in a stove when in the very 
middle of the Straits. However, even in the 
: capacity of the aforesaid judged this proclivity 
!• of being able to walk safely upon next to 
nothing once stood him in good need, as I 
myself witnessed. 

One afternoon he came into my quarters 

r% ' ' ■■■ '■ 


holding in his hand a letter, which the post 
had just brought him. I ought perhaps to 
mention that thirty odd years ago there were 
neither railroads "nor electric telegraphs in 
Ceylon, and that travelling was comparatively 
slow, and to some extent uncertain. In the 
case of our station, however, we had little to 
complain of. The postal authorities at Colombo 
forwarded our mail-bags to Kandy — the first 
seventy-two miles of the way— by a daily two- 
horsed coach ; and front that city to their 
destination, < runners ’ carried tlie letters. But 
these ‘runners’ now and again met with acci- 
dents of various sorts, such as being killed by 
elephants or tigers ; and it so happened that 
something of the sort— I forget what— having 
occurred" to detain my friend’s letter, it was 
older by more than twenty-four hours than 
it should have been, when he got it, 

* I must be off sharp to Colombo/ said he, 
addressing me as he entered my room, ‘ I have 
had awfully bad news : it is a question of life or 
death with a very dear friend there. I can’t 
lose a moment over my departure. But get leave 
from the Commandant, and keep me company 
as far as Attempyttia — it is only a dozen miles 
away — and we will talk over things as we go 
along.’ 

4 Ail right/ I said ; e I ’m your man/ 

In a very few minutes the required permission 
was obtained ; after which my pony was saddled 
and we were off. After leaving me at the 
travellers’ bungalow at Attempyttia, my com- 
panion would have to proceed to Kandy, to catch 
the downward cbacli, leaving at daylight next 
morning for Colombo. To accomplish this — some 
eighty odd miles— lie would be forced to ride 
all night, assisted stage by stage with fresh 
mounts, which the kind-hearted coffee-planters* 
whether known or unknown to him, would 
willingly place at his disposal 

1 Let’s see/ said the judge. 1 I’ve a good 
fourteen or fifteen hours before me to find that 
highly respectable rattle-trap of a royal mail- 
coach drawn up at the post-office at gun-fire 
to-morrow morning. Fourteen hours, six miles 
an hour, including stoppages— eighty -four miles! 
A snail’s pace ; but I won’t, calculate upon more 
speed. Bar accidents, I’m safe to do it, and do 
it I must/ 

So on we galloped, little heeding the romantic 
scenery through which we were hurrying, and 
the taster too, as the sun was becoming obscured 
by thick, heavy, hlaclc rain-clouds, which were 
gathering over it and all around. 

4 We are in for a drenching/ I remarked. 

‘If a drenching were all/ was the reply, f it 
would not much matter ; but ’—— 

‘Well! But what?’ 

‘The Baduila Oya, the river which runs 
through the deep gorge between the spurs of the 
hills you see yonder— I know that river well. 
In dry weather, it; is little more than a shallow 
streamlet, over the stones of which an inch or 
two of water trickles. But when these sudden, 
monsoon downpours come on, it has the unplea- 
sant knack of swelling, sw r elling, until it becomes 
a large, wide, deep mountain torrent, tearing like 
mad to empty itself somewhere. And- you have 
no idea of the rapidity with which tins meta- 
morphosis is; accomplished. Let’s push on, for 
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the river crosses tlie highway ; and by Jove, here 
is the rain and no mistake 1 5 

A vivid flash of lightning, a loud clap of 
thunder right overhead, and before its reverbera- 
tions were half ended among the echoing moun- 
; tains, a deluge of rain was upon; us. We were 
j soaked to the ski n in a few seconds.* 

I ‘ How far is the river V I asked. 

| ‘Good five miles; and five miles with these 
flood-gates of the skies opened, mean touch and 
go. Twenty to one, the Badulla Oya will be 
swollen and impassable/ 

4 Is there no canoe or bridge? 5 

‘Canoe! What on earth, in your Ceylon 
gri image, are you dreaming about ? As for a 
bridge, well, metaphorically speaking, there is a 
’ thing which the natives call a bridge ; hut prac- 
tically, not what you and I and the department 
of Public Works would class as one. However, 
it will not be long before you see what sort 
of a concern the bridge is like.’ 

We now hastened as fast as the animals we 
rode could lay hoofs to ground ; but before 
the five miles were traversed and the hanks 
of the river reached, we distinctly heard it 
roaring. 

1 It is down already,’ said my companion. 

Down it was with a vengeance, as we presently 
realised. Over a bed of rocky boulders it foamed 
and boiled and tumbled, a dark, deep, angry 
chocolate-coloured torrent, sixty feet wide at 
least. 

Squatting under a large tree on the bank 
opposite to us, accepting the situation with that 
stolid indifference for which the Asiatic is so 
very remarkable, and chewing betel, that panacea 
for all the ills which Singhalese flesh is heir 
to, was a Kandian villager, well advanced 
in years. The judge hailed him in his own 
language. ‘Hi! father! Did you swim the 


language. ‘Hi! father! Did you swim the 
river? 5 

4 Am I a fish, Hunk you, my son? 5 the man 
responded. 

4 Did you cross it by the bridge, then ? 5 

‘ Does the English mahatmeya [gentleman] take 
me for a Wanderoo monkey, or for a jungle-cat, 
to walk upon broken twigs high up in the 
air ? 5 lie answered evasively. 

‘How, then, did you manage to get over ? 5 

‘I have not got over at all. I have come 
from my village on this side, and I wait here 
until the flood subsides.’ 

‘ How long will that he, think you 1 5 

‘If the rain ceases, the river will be again 
fordable in three or four hours. If the rain 
continues — who can tell ? Buddha only knows 1 5 

‘Three or four hours! 5 muttered my com- 
panion despondingly. ‘ Too long, much too long 
for me. 5 Then again speaking to the Kandian : 
‘Is there any possibility of crossing the bridge? 5 
he risked. 

‘Hone, none, my master. Alas ! it has been 
shattered for some, time past, and has not yet 
: been repaired. } 

‘Let’s go/ said iny friend to me, ‘and recon- 
noitre. 5 

We dismounted, gave our ponies to the horse- 
keepers, .who had closely followed us, and walked 
a short distance along the bank. Suspended in 
the air, resting upon the forked branches of 
two forest trees, which grew nearly opposite 


each other on either side of the stream, were 
the relics of one of those primitive bridges 
which the Singhalese villagers build to enable 
them to pass ravines and mountain torrents. 
Bamboo and the withes of a ground creeper 
called way wed are the usual materials they 
employ; but if they can get slabs of timber, 
they use them as well. This was the case 
here : the rough-hewn trunk of a tall but j 
slender cocoa-nut palm spanned the river, its 
ends being firmly fastened to the two trees 
which served to support it. Originally, a sort 
of hand-rail of the waywel had been tied | 
to uprights nailed along the stem; and thus | 
hemmed in, the bridge was safe enough to j 
traverse by any one not subject to dizziness j 
on ‘ giddy heights ; 5 but as time and mischief 
had partly removed this protection, leaving long 
gaps with nothing to hold on by, a more 
precarious, break-neck, risky crossing, save for 
the monkeys, no one could possibly imagine. 
Picture to yourself this tapering pole strung 
at a height over a deep rushing whirlpool: of 
a current, and you will comprehend what we 
saw and what I fairly shuddered at. 

Not so, my companion. He sprang up the I 
tree, and stood for a moment or two upon the 
end of the mutilated bridge. Then he said 
quite determinedly : ‘I 5 ve made up my mind ; 

1 5 m going over. 5 

‘Are you mad? 5 I exclaimed; ‘going over that ' 
narrow, frail, up-in-tlie-clouds thing? "Wiry, it’s 
certain death if you fall 5 

‘Even so, old man; hut I have walked with 
sure steps narrower planks than this. 5 

‘Perhaps so ; but not with a torrent rolling 
under you. — Don’t attempt it! 5 I exclaimed; ‘wait 
until the waters go down. 5 

‘Wait! for four hours or more. Impossible! 
As I told you when we started, my errand is; a 
vital one. I must he in Colombo on Sunday at 
the latest; and as to-day is Friday, to do that 
I must hit off to-morrow’s coach in Kandy. Well, 
you arid the other fellows have often joked me 
about my Blondin-like propensities ; I am going 
j to try now how nearly I can tread upon the heels 
j of that worthy acrobat. Never fear ; I will get 
| across safely enough. It is a pity, however, that 
.the nigger architects have not been a little more 
liberal in their breadth of timber; but your 
Singhalese native is invariably a skinflint/ 

Again I attempted to combat the foolhardi- 
ness of my friend; hut lie threw me off, said 
half jocosely, half in earnest : 

‘ I have set my life upon a cast, 

And X will stand the hazard of the die ; ’ 

and with the words in his mouth, began the 
crossing. ■ 1 ■; Yy-SS/SS 

I am not, generally speaking, a nervous man, 
and I have had to witness some trying things 
in my time ; but now I confess that fear and 
trembling came over me, and that I could nob 
look upon my friend in his perilous transit. 

1 half crouched and cowered behind a tree, my 
heart in my mouth, and every nerve strung to 
its utmost degree of tension. I ex eel d every 
instant to hear a shriek, a spins In and then 
to see my friend buffeting with and carried 
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horsekeeper;?, who had crept up to the neighbour- 
hood of tlie bridge, broke xipon my ears, first 
as if in tones of entreaty and warning, then 
in those of astonishment, and lastly in shouts 
of admiration and joy. it the jubilant sounds 
1 roused myself, looked up, and hurrahed, too, 
at the very top of my voice, for on the opposite 
bank the adventurous judge stood safe and 
sound ! 

A weight such as I had never borne before 
was removed from my breast. ‘Thank good- 
ness you he all right ! 3 I called out 

‘Yes, as a trivet,* he replied. — ‘Now, screw 
your courage to the sticlring-plaee and run 
over/ 

‘Am I a jungle-cat, or a Wanderoo monkey, 
or even a district judge in the Ceylon Civil 
Service, to Walk upon a hair 1 No ; xny good 
sir. If I took two steps upon that infini- 
tesimally narrow palm’s trunk, my doctoring 
occupation would be gone.— Thank you ; no ! 
I’ll return to BaduIIa, and resume my physick- 
ing there/ 

‘Good-bye, then. Ill write to you from 
Kandy,: if I can. ’ . 

He was gone. And it will no doubt satisfy 
the reader’s curiosity to learn that, thanks to 
the mounts provided by fiiendly coffee-planters, 

; he cauglit the coach, went on to Colombo, and 
| found the person for whom he had risked his 
life out of danger and in a fair way of 
recovery. 

CURIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN AKIMALS. 


Atii sincere lovers of the animal creation are 
pleased to listen to the recitation of anecdotes 
illustrating the love and affection of animals 
for their lord and master, man. Many of 
these stories are deeply interesting, as showing 
the wondrous intelligence and reasoning powers 
so often exhibited ; and others are deeply affect- 
ing, as proving an amount of genuine, unasked, 
unselfish love, that we fear is not always too 
abundant amongst educated bipeds. It is not 
unlikely that numbers of such acts are never 
heard of ; as many men— well-meaning enough 
in other ways— are in the habit of looking on the 
‘ dog or the. cat as a mere animal And nothing 
more' ; and therefore, whatever it might do, or 
whatever sagacity it might display, the creature 
would be treated with indifference and passed by 
| without notice. Byron, who loved animals as 
! well as most folks, was quite aware of this when 
; he wrote, with so much truth : 

But the poor dog— m life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defomi-— 
Uifiionoured fafis—umioticed til his worth, 
BcuMiii heaven the soul lie hdld on earth. : 

Strongly deprecating this indifference, it has 
••:;i^ways.; i feeen < fhe writer’s delight to record every 
well-authenticated instance of remarkable sagacity 
in animals, in whatever way ihey have been 
brought under his notice. The cases referred 
to; have come under the immediate notice either 
.of the writer, or of friends on whose word he 
can rely. 

| Borne years ago, a lady, who was a friend of our 


family, possessed a beautiful . black-and-tan ‘ King 
Charles 5 called Prinney. A most engaging and 
affectionate creature, he never showed the smallest 
i symptom of temper, or anything disagreeable 
save in ono tiling, and that’ was, a fixed aver- 
j sion to a particular melody. Music generally, 

| either vocal or instrumental, he never took the 
I smallest notice of, or exhibited the slightest dis- 
like to ; hut if any one played, sang, whistled, 
or even hummed the ‘well-known and popu- 
lar duet from the opera of Norma known by 
the name of ‘Si, fin al ora/ no matter where 
he was or what he was doing, he would start 
up and commence the most dismal howling, with 
his nose elevated in the air. If the music did 
not cease on this melancholy and earnest appeal, 
he would make frantic efforts to get out of 
the room, rearing on his liind-legs, scratching, 
violently at the door, and continuing his howling' 
until some one opened the door and let him out 
We took great pains to investigate this curious 
antipathy, but could never ' arrive at anything 
r like a satisfactory conclusion. As before stated, 
the dog never: objected to music generally, as 
many dogs have been known to do, nor even 
to single airs closely resembling the A Tomui 
melody; but so soon as we commenced that one 
—even though, we purposely jumbled it tip with 
some other— he would instantly detect it, and 
take his part of the ‘howling obligato 5 with an 
energy and de termination which nothing could 
stop. 

It had been suggested that the dog had on 
some particular occasion been severely beaten, 
or ill-treated, when this melody was either played 
or sung, and thus it was painfully impressed on 
the dog’s mind and memory. But this could not 
have been the case, for my friend had received 
him as a puppy, and certainly never ill-treated 
him, or even whipped him. What, . therefore, 
could have been the peculiar connection in the 
dog’s mind between this one particular melody, 
and some fear of ill-usage or pain— for nothing 
but such a recollection could have caused his 
piteous howling, which always indicated intense 
fear or dread — is a mystery; and one which it 
seems impossible to solve, or even explain m 
any reasonable grounds. 

The following anecdote somewhat resembles 
the last, inasmuch as the peculiar antipathy 
shown is also in connection with music, although 
not to any particular melody, as in Prinners 
case, A little white terrier belonging' to my 
grandfather had a peculiar antipathy to the 
pianoforte, for as soon as any one began to 
play, Rose would walk into " the -middle of 
the room, and then, quietly seating herself, 
facing the instrument, elevate her nose, and 
commence a long series of holdings, but with- 
out .any display of anger or temper, or any 
attempt to run away. It might have been ; her 
own original way of expressing applause, or 
approbation of pianoforte-playing in general, for •; 
it should be specially noted that no other music, ■ 
vocal or instrumental, ever affected the dog. 
Musical friends, one with his flute, another 
With ■ hm fiddle, often came in, but Rose 
never dock notice of either of these uiRil , the 
pianoforte began; then at once began her 
demonstration, Now, what could have caused/ 
this: curious antipathy— if it was ' an nctmff : 
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antipathy — to the sound of one particular musical 
instrument? The clog was born and bred at a 
farmhouse in Surrey, and farmhouses in those 
primitive days never possessed such an unheard- 
of luxury as a pianoforte ; and therefore, until 
she came into my grandfather’s keeping— and she 
came direct from Surrey— she could never have 
heard the sound of such an instru inent. How, 
then, are we to explain her singular procedure? 

I fear it is only another ‘ dog mystery/ and must 
ever remain so. 

A third, and certainly most remarkable, case 
of musical antipathy is all the more singular 
because it was not exhibited towards any special 
melody or instrument, but towards one particular 
person only— a lady. The dog — a beautiful and 
very amiable Clumber spaniel— belonged to an 
uncle of ours who always brought Wag with 
him whenever he paid us a visit, for the dog 
was a universal favourite ; but, unluckily, he had 
always to be put out of the room when one of the 
ladies of our family was going to sing, because 
he seemed to have a violent antipathy, not to 
music or singing generally, but only to the voice 
of this lady ; and, what is perhaps still more odd, 
lie always seemed, personally, to be very fond of 
her ; but the moment she began to sing, he would 
start up and commence whining, growling, and 
at last barking, gradually increasing in force, 
until he got to a grand fortissimo / He would 
run up in front of the lady, and get so angry, 
that anyone would have supposed he was going 
to fly at her. But this he never attempted, 
and as the Scotch, say, ‘ His bark was waur 
than his bite/ This lady possessed a brilliant 
soprano voice ; and it has been suggested that the 1 
clear, ringing, penetrating tones must have pro- 
duced a peculiar vibration or sensation, perhaps j 
causing sharp pain, in the dog’s ears, which might 
have occasioned his extraordinary action, foW it 
must be remembered that this lady’s voice, and 
liers alone, produced the. effect described. ; 

The next case of unreasoning antipathy was 
that of a very handsome half-bred bull-terrier, 
called Charley. He belonged to a friend of 
ours, the vicar of a beautiful parish in Kent, 
and was an affectionate, good-tempered dog, 
never known to bite, snarl, growl, or do any- 
thing disagreeable to his friends. He would 
romp and play with the children on the vicarage 
lawn by the hour togethei', and never lose his 
temper, though often sorely tried by the thought- j 
less teasing of Ids little playmates. Yet he, too, ! 
had his peculiarity, which was,, that if any one 
—master, friend, or stranger — approached him 1 
rubbing the palms of his hands slowly together, 
and at the same time repeating his name very 
deliberately, ‘ Char-ley, Char-ley, 5 the dog would 
instantly get into a state of wild fury. He would 
bark violently, until the bark ended in that 
peculiar sort of scream often noticed in small dogs 
when greatly excited or angered. He would mate 
a rush at the offending person, and then suddenly 
retreat v. backwards, throwing out his fore-paws 
with suddeii jerks at each bark ; and although 
the person might cease the action, yet it would 
be some time before Charley recovered his usual 
equanimity, going about the room littering little 
short barks, and a sort of odd sound between the 
end of a growl and the beginning of a whine! 

'When this curious antipathy was first noticed, 


it so much surprised and interested the viehr-- 
who was a devoted lover of animals— that he took 
a great amount of trouble to try to find out 
what could have been the original cause. Tie 
thought the dog might have been taught this 
merely as a clever trick ; but he could never 
procure any evidence to show that such had been 
the case on the part of any one in the vicarage 
or village. What coulcl have caused these extra- 
ordinary bursts of passion and anger at so simple 
an act as merely rubbing the palms of the hands 
together ? There was nothing in the act itself 
calculated to irritate or frighten any animal, and 
therefore the greater the mystery at the strange 
effect produced. As the vicar could discover 
nothing through his investigations, he had to 
‘ accept the inevitable/ and come to the conclusion 
that it was unaccountable. 


CURIOUS HE W S P A P E R S. 

That great engine, that never sleeps, as Thackeray 
once described the press, not unfrequently displays 
its energy and enterprise in the performance of 
feats both novel and interesting. All are more 
or less familiar with the daring and intrepidity 
of its ‘specials/ who in their eagerness to supply 
those at home with full and graphic descriptions 
of stirring scenes, expose themselves to the risk 
of being shot; while the public spirit and enter- 
prise of the different journals are shown by the 
lavish Way in which they spend their money in 
the laying of special cables or in the hiring of 
special steamers or trains. These are matters of 
every-day occurrence, on which plenty has been, 
and will continue to be written ; but at the 
present moment we wish to confine the attention 
of our readers to the history of a few novel and 
curious broadsheets which have appeared at dif- 
ferent times. 

In 1828 a - paper was published called the 
Oherohe Plummy which is interesting on more 
accounts than one. It was published hi English 
and Cherokee, the latter portion being printed 
with characters invented after years of patient 
labour and thought by one of tlie Indians, whose 
curiosity had been excited by the ‘speaking leaf/ 
as he called a newspaper which he one day 
heard a. white man read with surprising readi- 
ness and facility. After producing his alphabet,, 
he taught it to the other members of his tribe, 
and eventually, with the assistance of govern- 
ment, was enabled to start the Fhmiix. Very 
similar was the Sandwich Islands Gazette, first 
started in 1835, and boasting of wood-cuts, for 
which the publisher received a license from the 
king, worded as follows : 6 To Stephen D. Mack- 
intosh. — I assent to the letter which you have 
sent me. It affords me pleasure to see; the. 
works of other lands and;, hhihgs' , that . are -hew.. 
If I was there, I should very much Hke to see. 

I have said to Kivan, “Make printing-presses/ 
My thought is ended.— -Love to you arid Rey- 
nolds .— By Kim Kainkeaguolx/ This paper 
was of eight octavo pages, and ivas published ^ in 
English. The present ruler ,of the Sandwich 
Islands shares the liberal views expressed up the 
above letter of his predecessor. Since that time, 
the practice of publishing papers _ in the native 
tongues has spread rapidly ; and in India alone 
at the present moment no fewer than three 
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liorsckcepers, who had crept up to the neighbour- 
hood of the bridge, broke upon ray ears, first 
as if in tones of entreaty and warning, then 
in those of astonishment, and lastly in shouts 
of admiration and joy. At tlie jubilant sounds 
I roused myself, looked up, and hurrahed, too, 
at the very top of my voice, for on the opposite 
.• bank the adventurous judge stood safe and 
sound ! 

A weight such as I had never borne before 
was removed from my breast * Thank good- 1 
ness you’re all right l 5 I called out. 

‘Yes, as a trivet,’ he replied. — ‘Now, screw 
your courage to the s ticking-place and run 
over/ 

Am I a jungle-cat, or a Wanderoo monkey, 
or even a district judge in the Ceylon Civil 
Service, to walk upon ' a hair? No ; my good 
sir. If I took two steps upon that infini- 
tesimally narrow palm’s trunk, my doctoring 
occupation would be gone.— Thank you ; : no i 
111 return to Badulla, and resume my physick- 
ing there/ 

‘Good-bye, then. I’ll write to you from 
Bandy, if X can/ • 

He was gone. And it will no doubt satisfy 
the reader’s curiosity to learn that, thanks to 
the mounts provided by friendly coffee-planters, 
lie caught tlie coach, went on to Colombo, and 
found tlie person for whom he had risked his 
life out of danger and in a fair way of 
recovery. 


[Sopi. 13, 1551. 


. CUBIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS. 

. dogs. 

Am sincere lovers of the animal creation are 
pleased to listen to the recitation of anecdotes 
illustrating the love and affection of animals 
for their lord and master, man. Many of 
those stories are deeply interesting, as showing 
the wondrous intelligence and reasoning powers 
so often exhibited; and others are deeply affect- 
ing,, as proving an amount of genuine, unasked, 
unselfish love, that we fear is not always too 
abundant amongst educated bipeds. It is not 
unlikely that numbers of such acts are never 
heard of; as many men— ■well-meaning enough 
:in;.otfer;#ays-^ara In tlie-' habit of looking on the 
dog or the cat as a mere animal -and nothing 
more;*: and therefore, whatever it might do, or 
whatever sagacity, it might display, the creature 
would be treated with indifference and passed by 
without notice. Byron, who loved animals as 
well as most folks, was quite aware of this when 
he wrote* with so. much truth : 

But the poor dog-in life the firmest friend. 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend— . 
thihm^ all liis- worth, 

Benied iti heaven the soul he held on earth. 

Strongly deprecating this indifference, it has 
always been the writer’s delight to record every 
well-authenticated instance of remarkable sagacity 
if animals, in whatever way they have been 
brought under his notice. The cases referred 
, to have come under the immediate notice either 
of the writer, or of friends on whose word he 
i can rely. ; ■ 

lady, who- was a Mend of our 


family, possessed a beautiful black-and-tan ‘King 
Charles ’ called Prinhey. A most engaging and 
affectionate creature, he never showed the smallest 
symptom of temper, or anything disagreeable 
save in one thing, and that was, a fixed aver- 
sion to a particular melody. Music generally, 
either vocal or instrumental, he never took the 
smallest notice of, or exhibited the slightest dis- 
like to ; but if any one played, sang, whistled, 
or even hummed the well-known and popu- 
lar duet from the opera of Norma known by 
tlie name of ‘ Si, fin’ al ora,’ no matter where 
he was or what he was doing, he would start 
up and commence the most dismal howling, with 
his nose elevated in the air. If the music did 
not cease on this melancholy and earnest appeal, 
he would make frantic efforts to get out of 
the room, rearing on his hind-legs, scratching 
violently at the door, and continuing his howling 
until some one opened the door and let him out. 
*Wc took great pains to investigate this curious 
antipathy, but could never arrive at anything 
like a satisfactory conclusion. As before stated, 
the dog never objected to music generally, as 
many dogs have been known to do, nor even 
to single airs closely resembling the Norma 
melody ; but so soon, as we commenced that one 
—•even though we purposely jumbled it up with 
some other— he would instantly detect Tty and 
take his part of the ‘howling obligato’ with an 
energy and determination which nothing could 
stop. 

It had been suggested that the dog had on 
some particular . occasion been severely beaten, 
or ill-treated, when this melody was either played 
or sung, and thus it was painfully impressed on 
the dog’s mind and memory. But this could not 
have been tlie case, for my friend had received 
him as a puppy, and certainly never ill-treated 
him, or even whipped him, Whah therefore, 
could have been the peculiar connection in the 
dog’s mind between this one particular melody, 
and some fear of ill-usage or pain— for nothing 
but such a. recollection could have caused his 
piteous howling, which always indicated intense 
fear or dread — is a mystery, and one which it 
seems impossible to solve, or, even explain on 
any reasonable grounds. 

The following anecdote somewhat resembles 
the last, inasmuch as the peculiar antipathy 
shown is also in connection with music, although 
not to any particular melody, as in Prinney’s 
case. A little white terrier belonging to my 
grandfather had a peculiar antipathy to the 
pianoforte, for as soon as any one began to 
play, Bose would walk into the middle of 
tlie room, and then, quietly seating herself, 
facing the instrument, elevate her nose, and 
commence a long series of bowlings, but with- 
out , any display of anger or temper, or any 
attempt to. run away. It might have been her 
own original way of expressing applause, ' or 
approbation of pianoforte-playing in general* for 
it should be; specially noted that no other music* ; 
vocal, or instrumental, ever affected the clog. 
Musical friends, one with his flute, another 
with, his fiddle, often came in, hut Bose 
never took notice of either of these until , the 
pianoforte began ; then at once began, /her-, 
demonstration. Now, what could have caused 
this curious antipathy— if it was an actual 
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antipathy— to the sound of one particular musical 
instrument? The dog was horn and bred at a 
farmhouse in Surrey, and farmhouses in those 
primitive days never possessed such an unheard- 
of luxury as a pianoforte; and therefore, until 
she came into my grandfather’s keeping— and she 
came direct from Surrey— she could never have 
heard the sound of such an instrument. How, 
then, are we to explain her singular procedure? 
I. fear it is only another ‘dog mystery/ and must 
ever remain so. 

A third, and certainly most remarkable, case 
of musical antipathy is all the more singular 
because it was not exhibited towards any special 
melody or instrument, but towards one particular 
person only— a lady. The dog — a beautiful and 
very amiable Clumber spaniel— belonged to an 
uncle of ours who always brought Wag with 
him whenever he paid us a visit, for the dog 
was a universal, favourite ; but, unluckily, he had 
always to be put out of the room when one of the 
ladies of our family was going to sing, because 
he seemed to have a violent antipathy, not to 
music or singing generally, but only to the voice 
of this lady ; and, what is' perhaps still more odd, 
he always seemed, personally, to be very fond of 
her ; but the moment she began to sing, he would 
start up and commence whining, growling, and 
at last harking, gradually increasing in " force, 
until he got to a grand fortissimo. He would 
run up in front of the lady, and get so angry, 
that any one would have supposed he was going 
to fly at her. But this he never attempted, 
and as the Scotch say, ‘His bark was waur 
than his bite. 5 This lady possessed a brilliant 
soprano voice ; and it has been suggested that the 
clear, ringing, penetrating tones must have pro- 
duced a peculiar vibration or sensation, perhaps 
causing sharp pain, in the dog’s ears, which might 
have occasioned his extraordinary action, for it 
must be remembered that this lady’s voice, and 
hers alone, produced the effect described. 

The next case of unreasoning antipathy was 
that of a very handsome half-bred bull-terrier, 
called Charley. He belonged to a friend of 
ours, the vicar of a beautiful parish in Rent, 
and was an affectionate, good-tempered dog, 
never known to bite, snarl, growl, or do any- 
thing disagreeable to his Mends. He would 
romp and play with the children on the vicarage 
lawn by the hour together, and never lose his 
temper, though often sorely tried by the thought- 
less teasing of his little playmates. Yet he, too, 
had his peculiarity, which was, that if any one 
—master, friend, or stranger— approached him 
rubbing the palms of his hands slowly together, ] 
and at the same time repeating his name very I 
deliberately, ‘Char-ley, Char-ley, 5 the dog would 
instantly get into a state of wild fury. He would j 
bark violently, until the hark ended in that! 
peculiar sort of scream often noticed in small dogs 
when greatly excited or angered. He would make | 
arusli" at the offending person, and then suddenly j 
retreat backwards, throwing out his fore-paws 
with sudden jerks at each hark ; and although | 
the person might cease the action, yet it would j 
be some time before Charley recovered bis usual 
equanimity, going about the room uttering little 
. short harks, and a sort of odd sound between the 
end of a growl and the beginning of a whine! 

When this , envious antipathy was first noticed, 


it so much surprised and interested the vicar— ■ 
who was a devoted lover of animals— that he took 
a great amount of trouble to try to find out 
what could have been the original cause. He 
thought the clog might have been taught this 
merely as a clever trick ; but lie. could never 
procure any evidence to show that such bad been 
the case on the part of any one in the vicarage 
or village. What could have caused these extra- 
ordinary bursts of passion and anger at so simple 
an act as merely rubbing the palms of the hands 
together? There was nothing in the act itself 
calculated to irritate or frighten any animal, and 
therefore the greater the mystery at the strange 
effect produced. As the vicar could discover 
nothing through his investigations, he had to 
‘accept the inevitable, 5 and come to the conclusion 
that it was unaccountable; 

CURIO US NEWSPAPERS. 

That great engine that never sleeps, as Thackeray 
once described the press, not unfrequently displays 
its energy and enterprise in the performance of 
feats both novel and interesting. All are more 
or less familiar with the dazing and intrepidity : 
of its ‘specials, 5 who in their eagerness to supply 
those at home with lull and graphic descriptions 
of stirring scenes, expose themselves to the risk 
of being shot ; while the public spirit and enter- 
prise of the different journals are shown by the 
lavish way in which they spend their money in 
the laying of special cables or in the hiring of 
special steamers or trains. These are matters of 
every-day occurrence, on which plenty has been, 
and will continue to be written ; but at the 
present moment we wish to confine the attention 
of our readers to the history of a few novel and 
curious broadsheets which have appeared at dif- 
ferent times. 

In 1828 a paper was published called the 
Cherokee Phcmix, which is interesting on more 
accounts than one. It was published ■ in English 
and Cherokee, the latter portion being printed 
with characters invented alter years ox patient I 
labour and thought by one of the Indians, whose 
curiosity had been excited by the ‘ speaking leal/ ! 
as he called a newspaper which lie one day 
heard a white man read with surprising readi- 
ness and facility. After producing his alphabet, 
he taught it to the other members of his tribe, 
and eventually, with the assistance of. govern- 
ment, was enabled to start the Phoenix . Yery 
similar was the Sandwich Islands Gteftc, first 
started in 1835, and boasting of wood-cuts, for 
which the publisher received a license from the 
king, Worded as follows : ‘To Stephen D. Mack- 
intosh. — I assent to the letter which you have 
sent me. It affords me pleasure to see the 
works of other lands and things that are new. 

If I was there, I should very much like to see. 

I have said to Kivan, “ Make printing-presses.” 
My thought is ended. — Love to you and Rey- 
nolds.— By King- Kainkeagooli. 5 - This paper 
was of eight octavo pages, and was published v in 
English. The present ruler '.of, , the- Sandwich ■ 
Islands shares the liberal views expressed in^ the 
above letter of his predecessor. Since that time, 
the practice of publishing papers in the native 
tongues has spread rapidly ; and in India alone 
at the present moment no fewer than three 
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hundred and thirty newspapers, with a total for its motto, < Twinkle, twinkle, little stafA It is 
circulation of more than one hundred arid ten published weekly. Its dimensions are three metres 
thousand, are printed iii the languages spoken in and a half by three inches ; and it consists of four 
the different provinces. pages, the first being devoted to foreign amws, ! 

A most curious paper is the official Chinese tlie second to mining notes, the last two to local 

paper, called Kmg-Prn, wMch claims to have been news. If we may believe the Pans haypeL 

started as early as 911, and to have appeared at America has recently issued two startling novel- 
irregular intervals till 1351, when it came out ties combining utility with entertainment. The 
regtikrly every week. At the commencement of first is a newspaper printed on cotton cloth, and 
the present centurv, it became a ‘daily, 5 at the is called the PocJcct-handlsereJmrf, which at once 
price ‘of two leeks — about a halfpenny. By a decree explains the purpose to which it is to be piit 
of the emperor, a short time back, it was ordered when intellectual demands have been satisfied, 
that three editions were to be printed every day — The other is called the Necktie, being printed 

the first or morning edition, on yellow paper, is with gold letters upon silk, and is said to be 

devoted to commercial intelligence; the second highly ornamental and of great elegance. This 
or afternoon edition contains official and general is practical literature with a vengeance. 

news ; and the third, on reel paper, is a summary . . ' 

I of the' two earlier editions, with the addition of 
political and social articles. The editorial ^ duties. the DAWN 0 F PE AC E. 

are performed by six members of the Scientific 

Academy, who are appointed by government The Swetst dawn of peace, how lovely is thy breaking ! 

circulation is about fourteen thousand daily. - .With- rammer •blossoms round thysmilmg brow. 

On board the HccU, one of the ships belonging From troubled dreams of dead and dying, waking, 

to Captain Edward Parry’s expedition in searefi _ Glaa ? ? ve . forth t0 «f Bt 

■ -if '■-..■jY * ,, , . J Heaven’s brightest gems are gleaming m thy tresses; 

°f the norfh-west .passage,- Kwa was printed T { ° of mel ° d y bids discord cease ; 
called; ihe North Georgia Gazette and Waiter And ? 1kMi the miX?ic of tliy fond caresses, 

Chromcle. The first number was dated the 1st j earth grows beautiful, fair dawn of peace. 

November 1819, and its twenty- first and last the ! 

20th March 18^0. The Great Britain steamer, j 

which started for Australia on the 21st of August Earth’s feathered minstrels plume their wings with 
1852* may claim to have inaugurated the practice gladness, 

of publishing a newspaper on hoard ship, as a And hail thy coming with a burst of song ; 
paper, entitled t\ie>G?e,at Britain Times, vms pub- ’While weary Age, bowed down with care and sadness, 
fished every week during the voyage, and distrib- Passes contented through life’s busy throng, 
uted amongst the passengers. At the present What though the summer of our lives he over, 
time, these" sea-born broadsheets are a source of Our steps may falter, but our hearts rejoice, 
considerable amusement, and go a long way to When, o er fair fields of fragrant crimson clover, 

relieve the monotony of the passage, as the pass- Stolk tbe Jear muslc of % lieaveal y votce - 
A^ngers ..not only-, read : hut . supply . the articles. . 

Burlesque telegrams, jokes made by the passen- , . . , . , , x . 

gers, and all the news, whether social, nautical, nat ^^ kneels in humble adoration, . 

r t*"* " ft* 

columns. One .Wtll-knov n American journal has Mingles its voice in the triumphant strain, 
even purchased a steamer and fitted it up as No bloodstains mar thy robe of snowy whiteness, 
a regular floating newspaper oftice. The editors, Though thou hast paused o’er many a gory bed, 

sub-editors, and journalists all live on board; Shedding a halo of celestial brightness 

and by this means, news which has been picked Hound the still forms of the unburied dead, 

up during the voyage can be set up without loss I 

of time ; whilst the details of any incident can 
: be fully . authenticated by the steamer calling at To the lone mother by her childless ingle, 
the scene of action. This steamer plies between Bright as a star thy radiant face appears ; 

Memphis and New Orleans, distributing the papers And golden hopes, like morning sunbeams, mingle 
on its journeys, and collecting every item of news With, the pure fountain of her joyous tears, 
current along the banks of the Mississippi. Fades the dark memory of long nights of sorrow; 

; ; ' ; fiTth Itcginient left England for Her woi-p cheek glows; her 
British Burmah, the officers spent a sum of t! e f S !b .3 rr« i t , v n 

m an .^ compositors tvere all con- Delighted childhood flings white chains of daisies, 

: nec ^ e< | Afyf- find _ the jotwnaf wa^ As Youth’s best offering, at thy gracious feet ; 

regarded as a pllenonienon in the aniials of the The dome of heaven seems echoing forth thy praises ; 

; ; press. Another mfiitary journal deserving men- Where muffled drums made mourning, glad hearts 
tion is, or was, the Guartal Ileal, the official organ beat; 

of the Carlisle, published during the war on the And while the merry lark is proudly soaring 

almost inaccessible summit of' the Pena de la In joyous rapture from the emerald sod, 

Plata. P»ans of praise our grateful souls are pouring, 

Tkougli America is tlie land of big tilings, in For thou «* welcome as a smile from God I ; 

! newspaper matters it can boast of possessing the 

&alleat jjaper in tlie world. This diminutive Printed and Published by W. k B. Chambers, 47Pater- 
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Earth’s feathered minstrels plume their wings with 
gladness, 

And hail thy coming with a burst of song ; 

■While weary Age, bowed down with care and sadness, 
Passes contented through life’s busy throng. 

What though the summer of our lives be over, 

Our steps may falter, but our hearts rejoice. 

When, o’er fair fields of fragrant crimson clover, 

Steals the dear music of thy heavenly voice. 


The nation kneels in humble adoration, 

For angels follow In thy glittering train, 

Singing sweet hymns of praise ; while all creation 
Mingles its voice in the triumphant strain. 

No bloodstains mar thy robe of snowy whiteness, 
Though thou hast paused o’er many a gory bed, 
Shedding a halo of celestial brightness 
Hound the still forms of the unburiod dead. 


To the lone mother by her childless ingle, 

Bright as a star thy radiant face appears ; 

And golden hopes, like morning sunbeams, mingle 
With, the pure fountain of her joyous tears. 

Fades the dark memory of long nights of sorrow; 

Her worn cheek glows; her heart’s wild doublings 
cease. 

To Love and Home, her boy shall come to-morrow, 
Borne in thy pitying arms, blest dawii of peace. 


Delighted childhood flings white chains of daisies, 

As Youth’s best offering, at tliy gracious feet ; 

The dome of heaven seems echoing forth thy praises ; 
■Where muffled drums made mourning, glad hearts 
-..heat; . - 

And while the merry lark is proudly soaring 
In joyous rapture from the emerald sod, 

Paeans of praise our grateful souls are pouring, 

For thou art welcome as a smile from Grod I 
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On the western side of Trafalgar Square, beneath investigation which distinguished 
the shadow of the great sea-lion Admiral Lord tiered much over this remark of i 
Nelson, might have been seen, until recently, the and made many inquiries of the r 
statue of a pensive-looking almost beardless man the district. From them he obtc 
seated in a chair. But a new location in encouragement ; they had often l 
Kensington Gardens has been selected for this but had not much faith in it. Tin 
statue, which is that of Dr Jenner, the discoverer to have impressed itself greatly or 
of vaccination. we find him, some three years ] 

Edward Jenner was born at Berkeley, in was in London with John Hunt 
Gloucestershire, in 1749, liis father being vicar it to him ; and that distinguishes 
of that place. He was apprenticed to a doctor to have been struck with Jeimer’s 
at Sudbury, and afterwards came to London, the matter, and gave him good 
where for a time he served under John Hunter, think, but try ; be patient ; be t 
After taking his diploma, he returned to Ms advice he perseveringly followed 
native place, and it was here that he prac- to his native place ; and by caref 
tised- his profession; and also made ■•■that great elaborated the great life-saving trut 
discovery which has proved such an inestimable might be disseminated from one 
benefit to mankind. When he had become to another to the almost total 
famous, and universal appreciation bespoke him smallpox. 

a great man, he received many tempting offers. The eastern practice of inocul 
and solicitations to take up his abode in the made known in this country by 
metropolis ; but nothing succeeded in enticing Montagu, who was the wife o 
him from the rural scenes amidst which his sador at Constantinople, where si 
medical triumphs had been conceived. His life tried with good effect. Inoeulatic 
sped tranquilly on amidst the rustics he loved so transferring the matter of the si 
■well .'until the year 1823, when death somewhat from the body of one . suffering fr 
suddenly terminated his earthly career. to that of one not as yet affected 

As the village and neighbourhood in which It is a fact that the form of smal 
Jenner served his apprenticeship was mostly municated through the skin was 
a grazing country, he was thrown much amongst consequently less fatal, than win 
farmers and their servants. At a time when rally, as was abundantly proved i 
smallpox was raging among them, his attention But, unfortunately, inoculated sr 
was attracted by hearing a milkmaid say that infectious as the natural smallpox— 
she had once caught cowpox from the cows, ing the great distinction between : 
and therefore smallpox wouldn’t hurt her. He vaccination. The inoculated pe 
was much struck with this remark; and on centre of infection, and eommumc 
making inquiries, he found it was a common others. It was foMd after tl 
belief about there, that whoever caught this of inoculation that the mortal! 
disease from the cows was not liable to take pox increased from seventy-four 
smallpox. It is rather curious that just about in one thousand; and many 
the time that Jenner was making these inquiries, recovered, lost the eight of one 
the same fact had been noted in Sweden, and or were otherwise disfigured. I 
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wondered at, with sndi a state of things ^ as 
this existing, and the whole medical profession 
at their wits’ end for a remedy, that J eimer 
should be looked upon, as soon as vaccination 
became established, as a saviour of his race. 

It was while the ravages of smallpox were 
being felt and deplored over the whole country, 
that Jenner was quietly investigating and experi- 
menting in his native village ; and gradually 
little facts and incidents relating to cowpox were 
collected, until in his own mind an opinion was 
firmly rooted that this disease communicated by 
the cow was a safeguard against small pox. About 
the time when he had formed this opinion, 
an accidental case of cowpox occurred in his 
neighbourhood, and he caused drawings ^ of the 
pustules to he made, and took them with hi m 
: to London. He showed them to ^ some of the 
: most eminent surgeons and physicians of the 
! day, and explained his views; but from none 
I of them did he receive any encouragement, and 
j from some, nothing hut ridicule, fortunately, 

| however, he was not a man to be easily tumed 
I aside from a purpose, or disabused of an opinion 
j that he saw good cause for entertaining. On 
! returning home, he was still as full of the idea 
as ever, and determined to persevere in Ms 
efforts; although he saw. he must have ^proofs 
before he could get his professional brethren to 
listen to his theories. 

It was on the 14th May 1796 — a day which 
is still commemorated in Berlin as a festival— 
that a boy was vaccinated with matter taken 
from the hands of a milkmaid. The disease 
was thus communicated to the hoy, and he 
passed through it satisfactorily. But now came 
the anxious and critical trial for Jenner, The 
same hoy on the 1st of July following was 
inoculated with the smallpox virus, hut lie did 
not take the disease. In 1798 Jenner published 
his first pamphlet On the Causes and Effects of 
Variola Vaccine; and later, in the first year of 
the present century, he wrote that it was 4 too 
manifest to admit of controversy, that the anni- 
hilation of the smallpox, the most dreadful 
scourge of the human species, must he the final 
I result of this practice/ Soon after this, a parlia- 
mentary Committee investigated and reported on 
the new discovery in terms of the most emphatic 
approbation ; and a declaration was signed by 
, seventy of the chief physicians and 'surgeons 
in London expressing 'their confidence, iii it 
The Royal Jtmromn Society was formed, with 
Jenner ns President; and thirteen stations for 
the vaccination of the public were opened in 
London, in the hope of exterminating smallpox. . 

Jenrerh essay 'which explained his discovery 
had in the. meantime been, translated into several 
foreign languages, and had also found its way 
to Imcrica, where President. Jefferson va cinated, 
by the help of his sons-in-law, about two hun- 
dred of his friends and neighbours. From this 
time forward, vaccination may be said to have 
token a firm hold of the civilised world. j 

• That vaccination has not done all that was ! 
claimed that it would do by Jenner, is true, 
as the occasionally recurring" epidemics of the 

■ m only too totally testify. But the gain 
the time when cities wore depopulated 
Mipfe I Percentage of the whole i i human . 


, and a large percentage of the whole human 
| »e® was scarred and” disfigured by it, .to a 


I time when no such suffering is now experi- 
I enced, is a gain indeed, although it be but an 
imperfect one. It is, however, almost beyond 
a doubt that had more attention been primarily 
paid to vaccination, and had it not been per- 
formed in the perfunctory manner in which it 
often was by medical men, we should now be 
in a better position with regard to smallpox than 
we are at the present moment. ; For it is a 
melancholy fact that although the first to give 
vaccination to the world, England has not made 
such good use of it as most other nations. 
Feeling secure in the relief which it gave to 
the vast amount of mortality, we have in a 
measure let pretty well alone, while other nations 
have meanwhile enormously profited by the dis- 
covery. 

It was Mr Simon, the late medical officer of 
the- Privy Council, who published three admir- 
able Reports on the subject, and probably brought 
together more practical truths on vaccination than 
had ever before been collected, that gave an 
impetus some few years ago to further inquiry. 
It was stated at that time, and with every appear- 
ance of truth, that the vaccine lymph becomes 
enfeebled in its protective power by a long 
course of transmissions from arm to arm. It 
was therefore proposed that means should be 
taken for establishing a well-devised system of 
renewal, which would be likely to give greater 
certainty of results and afford more permanent 
protection. Various attempts and suggestions 
were made in this country to introduce vaccine 
matter from its original' source, the cow, or, 
better still, from the calf ; and Mr Geeley, a 
; medical gentleman, who, like Jenner, worked 
hard at the subject amidst the worries and 
anxieties of a private practice, made many 
experiments, and did much to popularise the 
idea. 

Early in 1882, the local government Board 
I set up a small establishment in London for the 
purpose of affording facilities for vaccination 
directly from the animal. Some time previously, 
a case of spontaneous cowpox was accidentally 
discovered at Bordeaux, and from this case our 
government procured the virus which they are 
now imparting to a regular succession of healthy 
calves, each of which, before undergoing the 
ordeal, is carefully examined by a Privy-council 
veterinary officer, to insure its being in perfect 
health. The animal is then weighed, and led 
away for a few days to a comfortable stall, 
and fed on sweet hay, new milk, and oil- 
cake. An animal taken in on Monday would 
on Thursday be led into the vaecinating-room, 
and securely strapped to the top of a table 
which is ingeniously constructed to tip down 
into a vertical position. The top of the table ' is 
then thrown over and secured horizontally, the 
calf lying upon, its side, and presenting the under 
surface of its body conveniently for the surgical 
part of the proceeding. The hair is first shaved 
off, and then some slight incisions about an : 
inch long are made in the skin, and the virus 
introduced. This operation is performed In 
one part of a large room divided by a wooden 
partition. To the other part of the room, parents 
'.will in a ; . few -days • •bring - * their children, arid have 
them vaccinated directly from the animal thus 
.prepared, and may thus escape whatever evils, 
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real or imaginary, pertain to the practice of arm- 
to-arm vaccination. The calf having done its | 
involuntary service to humanity, is, before dis- 
’ missal, again weighed, and is usually found to 
have increased considerably— not, it may he pre- 
sumed, in consequence of vaccination, "hut from 
the good feeding it has received. 

The practical results of vaccination from 
the animal direct, are in some respects some-, 
what dubious. Belgium and Holland have J 
long been familiar with it ; but still there 
appears to be a lack of trustworthy records as! 
to the efficacy of the process as compared with | 
the arm-to-arm system. Whether the animal 
lymph is as potent a protector from smallpox i 
as that which has been passed through the 
human system, cannot as yet be determined, : 
though there would seem to be no ground 
for any reasonable doubt upon the subject. 1 
That the humanising process does in some 
way, at present quite inscrutable, affect it, 
seems evident from the fact that the vaccine 
from the calf loses its efficacy somewhat sooner 
than that from the human subject. It cannot 
be stored for so long a time as the humanised 
lymph, and this renders its distribution some- 
what difficult. The best authorities, however, 
are now inclined to the opinion that the dif- 
ference in this respect is not after all so great 
as was at first supposed. The two scientific 
men in charge of this station are, however, 
enthusiasts in this department of medical investi- 
gation, and it may be hoped that with the 
enlarged sphere of operations which government 
is understood to be contemplating, and aided by 
a well-appointed laboratory in connection with 
this establishment, an important advance may 
soon be made in their knowledge of the subject. ^ 

Compulsory vaccination has done much in 
other countries to free them for long periods 
from this loathsome disease. Sweden and Den- 
mark enjoyed absolute immunity for twenty 
years ; and in Austria, where very stringent 
measures of compulsion are resorted to, they 
succeeded in extirpating smallpox for long 
periods. 

It was in 1853 that compulsion was first estab- 
lished in this country, and as at first nearly every 
one obeyed the law, it was attended with very 
beneficial results. At the registration of a birth, 
the registrar has to give notice o f the necessity 
ft? Tiairiru* £lie r.hilrl xmoririirfinrl within four months. 


! government make vaccination compulsory, they 
have a most important duty to the public to 
perform. In the first place, they should un- 
doubtedly ascertain that every known precaution 
: is taken by all public vaccinators to protect from 
! harm, or disease likely to arise from vaccination, 

| those whom they compel to undergo the opera- 
tion. Secondly, none but properly certified prac- 
i titioners should be appointed to the stations. It 
is not alone sufficient that they be skilful vac- 
cinators, they should also be. able to take lymph 
skilfully from the vesicles without the admixture 
of the minutest particle of blood. An ignorant 
1 or careless vaccinator may do more harm than 
, it is possible to trace. Thirdly, no lymph what- 
ever should be used but that which is micro- 
scopically examined by one who thoroughly 
i understands his work, and the public should 
j be permitted to have a choice of either the 
humanised lymph or lymph direct from the 
calf. If these precautions were conscientiously 
carried out, we should soon have less objection 
to compulsion, and we should be in a fair way 
to seeing smallpox stamped out. 

In America, according to the AschpiaJ^ the 
subject has received careful attention. The Iteport 
of Dr Joseph Jones, President of the Board of 
Health, of the State of Louisiana, extends to four 
hundred pages, and embraces everything connected 
with smallpox, vaccination, and spurious vacci- 
nation ; "while drawings are freely interspersed 
to illustrate, from point to point, the authors 
histories, views, or conclusions. Amongst the 
general conclusions which the author draws at 
the close of his treatise, the following are some 
of the most important : (a) Vaccination, when 
carefully performed on Jenner’s method, is as 
complete a protection from smallpox noxy as it 
was in the early part of the century ; {&) Without 
vaccination, the application of steam and naviga-: 
fcion and land travel would have, during the 
past fifty years, scattered smallpox in every part 
of the habitable globe ; (c) Vaccination has not 
impaired the strength and vigour of the human 
race,, but has added vastly to the sum of human 
life, happiness, and health ; (d) Inoculation for 
smallpox, which preceded vaccination, induced a 
comparatively mild and protective disease, but 
multiplied the foci of contagion, kept smallpox 
perpetually alive, and increased its fatal ravages 
among mankind. 


of having the child Vaccinated within four months, 
and the penalty for neglect. Prom the registrar’s 
return, it is seen at the local government Board 
if a medical certificate attesting the vaccination 
as duly performed, has been returned. Assuming 
that every child is registered, this system no 
doubt would answer well ; but there is much 
reason to fear that many children in London 
escape being registered, and these do not come 
within the "cognisance of the local government 
Board. It is a question whether some return 
should not be required from medical men of 
every child born alive, with the address of its 
parents. ' o - ‘ , k - . ■ " ■ ' ■ ■ 

Absolute care in vaccination and its universal 
adoption, combined with a compulsory re-vaccina- 
tion. on arriving at the age of puberty, would 
without- doubt have by this time fulfilled Jonoerh 
'Mdsft|^^^^^p|CtafiQns, and smallpox would 
■ At the same time, if the j 
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CHAPTER XLVII. — UNDER-CURRENTS, 


Shield had not been' so perfectly frank with 
Philip as the latter believed him to be. ■ Por 
instance, he had not mentioned that when Coxitis 
came to him with affected concern on account .of 
the position in which his brother might be 
placed by the forged bill, he had not admitted 
to him that the signature was a fbrgnry. 

What he said to Ooutte was: "Looks queer- 


close into them. Will see what Hawkins and 
Jackson have to say about it and lob you 
know’ , v>v ; -v SSSkk-'- v V 0 : ke - ; 

Then, Contis took from m pocket m note 
which had beau .written to hh brother by Austin 
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Shield and placed the two signatures side by 
/-side.:.:- .V-DA /./wq 

‘ 1 do not think that any one looking at these 
would hesitate to say that they were not written 
by the same hand. 5 

‘ Don’t know. My hand shakes at times. 
^ in exactly the same way. 

Not always sure of my own signature — when it 
comes back to me. "Will inquire and let you 
know. 3 

4 1 am positive that the writing is not yours, 
Mr Shield ; and I should never have touched the 
paper if there had been any signature of yours 
beside me at the time. Although the amount 
may not be of much consequence to you, it will 
be a heavy loss to me. . But I could have no 
; suspicion of there being anything wrong, when 
I saw Philip's name to die bill. 3 

4 All right. Will inquire. — Good-day. 5 
' When Ocm tG left the room, this big bearish 
man growled fiercely and the growl, ended in this 
note— 4 Skunk. 5 He immediately telegraphed for 
his friend Mr Bee chain ; ami that was why 
Beecham had so suddenly quitted Kingshope. 

On the day on which Madge made her 
memorable visit to London, Mr Beechamh con- 
juring friend, Bob Tupp it. called at Wrenthanrs 
cottage and asked for Mrs Wrezilham. She 
could not be seen for half an. hour ; but Tuppit 
was- ready to wait an hour or more, if Mrs 
Wrenthanfis convenience should require it. He 
was accordingly shown into the dining-room— 
the place where 'Wrentham spent tire greater 
part of Ms evenings at home, smoking and con- 
cocting schemes for the realisation of that grand 
vision of his life — a comfortable income and a 
home somewhere in the sunny south. 

Tuppit was a quick-eyed little man, or he 
could not have earned Ids Irving mi a conjurer ; 
and when he had turned himself round about 
twice, he had the character and position of every 
bit of furniture photographed on his mind’s eye. 
He looked longest at a heavy mahogany desk 
which was bound: with- unusually massive brass 
clasps. 

4 What a duffer! 5 he said under his breath. 
; He Iras got something in there, that will do for 
him ; and lie puts on those big clasps like labels, 
every one saying as plain as plain can be : “Look 
here, if you- want to find out my little game.” 
Well, having gone in for this sort of thing, he 
might have "taken the trouble to learn the ABO 
of his business. 3 

Tuppit’s nimble fingers went round the desk 
and tried its fastenings'. 

‘Spring lock, too. So much the worse for 
him. Dier will pitch on it at once. 5 

The door burst open, and little Ada Wrentham 
bounced in, her pretty cheeks healthfully Hushed, 
the hoop in her hand indicating how she had 
q been engaged. 

*0 dear! 5 she exclaimed, drawing back when 
she saw that there was a stranger in the room. 

£ Don’t go away— I m a friend of yours, 3 said 
Tuppit quickly. — 4 Don’t you remember me? 1 
saw you watching me when I was performing 

■ on the green in the summer-time, and you 
wore with your muse, and you sent me a 

/ The child stopped, stared, then advanced a 
ill came to a sunbeam 


which crossed the room, dividing it in two. 
Then she put out her pretty hands, moving 
them to and fro as if laving them in the 
sunshine, whilst her eyes were full of wonder. 

‘Was it you did all those funny things with 
the cards and the pigeons and the pennies, and 
the orange and the glass of water ? 5 

‘That was me, Ada — you see I know your 
name — and if you like, t will show you some 
more funny things just now whilst I am waiting 
for your mamma. 3 

‘I’ll go and bring mamma. She would like 
to see them too. 3 

‘No, no ; don’t go for her. She will be here 
as soon as she is ready. Besides, this is a trick 
I want to show you all to yourself. You are 
not afraid of the magician — are you V 

Little Ada peered at him through the 
sunbeam. He was such a little man ; and 
although his cheeks were somewhat hollow and 
his complexion rather sallow, there was an 
expression of frank gentleness in his eyes 
which at once inspired confidence. A child 
: might trust him, and a child is quick to 
■ detect untrustworthy persons, 
f ‘I’m not afraid — why should I? 5 said Ada 
' laughing. 

; ‘ Because you do not know me— at least you 

do not know me enough to lie quite sure that 
; I am not the wicked magician who tried so 
| hard to kill Aladdin because he got hold of 
j the wonderful lamp. 5 

j ‘But that was a long time ago/ she said 
with an air of thoughtfulness ; ‘and papa says 
there are no magicians — no real magicians — 
and no ghosts now, and that anybody who 
pretends to tell fortunes or to do magic things 
:is;k~h r'A- . 

HHie child instinctively paused and turned her 
face away. 

‘Is an impostor, and ought to be taken Up 
by the policeman/ said Tuppit, cheerfully com- 
pleting the sentence for her ; ‘and he is quite 
right so far. All the same, Ada, there are 
great magicians always close by us. There is 
the Good Magician, Love, who makes you fond 
of your father and mother and ready to do 
' kinciiy things for other people. Then there 
are the wicked magicians Anger and Envy, who 
make you hate everybody and everybody hate 
: you. But you know I don’t pretend to be like 
; them ; I only make-believe— that is, 1 perform 
tricks and tell yon how they are done/ 

! ‘Is that all? 5 vshe said, disappointed, allowing 
her hands to drop, and passing through the 
sunbeam, which had hitherto formed a golden 
t bar between them. 

‘That is all; hut you have, to work a great 
deal before you can do so mucin — Now, here is 
' this big desk — your papa opens it by magic ; 
but do you know how it is done V 

1 0 yes; lie takes out a nail ami pushes some- 
thing in — but that’s telling. Could you do it? 
I have seen papa do it often" and he did not mind 
me ; but he doesn’t like anybody else to see him, 
for he was angry one day when nurse Susan 
came m without knocking 1 just as he was going 
to open ltd 

' Tuppit was already busy examining the brass 
screws. He found one the notch of which indi- 
cated that it was more frequently used than the 
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others. A penknife served his purpose ; he took 
out the screw, thrust a thin pencil into the hole ; 
pressed it, and the desk opened. 

‘Ob, how clever !-— That was just the way papa 
used to do it, only he had a brass thing for stick- 
ing into the hole/ said the child admiringly. 

‘ I’ve tried to do it.* 

There was nothing in the desk ; and Tuppit, 
with a long-drawn ' breath of relief, closed it, 
replacing the screw as before. But he had kept 
on chattering to the child all the time, and 
muttering parenthetically observations to him- 
self. 

‘You must show your papa that you know 
liow it is done, Ada,. . . Nothing in it may 
tell for or against him. . . . And he will think 
it so funny that we should find it out. . . . It’s 
a sign that he knows the game is up and is 
making ready to bolt. . . . But you must tell 
him that it was only a little bit ot Tuppit’s con- 
juring, and that lie was glad to find nothing. , 

Ada drew back towards the door, a little 
frightened by the change in his manner, which 
betrayed excitement in spite of his self-control. 

‘I think — I am beginning to be afraid of you 
now. You are not like the good magician any 
more/ 

‘ That’s true, Ada/ he said humbly, as he wiped 
his brow with that wonderful silk handkerchief 
which was of so much use to him in his profes- 
sional exploits. Cold as the weather was, he 
seemed to he perspiring. £ Bufc you know the 
change is only one of my tricks. Now, I will 
come hack. Hey, Presto, change. ... There, 
ara I not smiling the same as before 1 * 

‘No ; you are not. You are looking ugly/ 

‘ Ah, let me hide my head/ 

He bent down with a would-be comical 
manner of astonishment and chagrin. The child 
laughed in a hesitating way, as if not quite re- 
assured that it was all fun . As he stooped, his 
: eye fell on a waste-paper basket under the table. 
He snatched it out, and found in it a ball of 
blotting-paper which had been crumpled into 
that shape by an impatient hand. This he 
smoothed out on the table and then held up 
so that the sunbeam fell full upon it. 

This is the thing. Thank heaven, it is in! 
my hands/ He carefully folded the paper and ! 
put it in his pocket. Then with real heartiness i 
he turned to the wondering child. ‘ Now, Ada, ! 
I can laugh again ; and if there was time enough, I 
I would show you some beautiful things. Look 
here, for instance. Open your hand ; I place that 
penny in it.— -Close your hand. You are sure 
you have the penny V 

‘ Quite sure/ 

‘ Presto, change. The penny is gone/ 

‘ No, it isn’t ! 3 cried the child, laughing, and 
opening her hand, displayed the penny lying on 
the palm. 

‘ Keep it, keep it, my child ; you deserve it ; and 
take this shilling to keep it company/ said: poor 
Bob Tuppit, who in his agitation had failed in 
one of the simplest tricks of the prestidigitator, 
as his brethren in the craft delight to call them- 
selves. At another time, the failure would have 
been humiliating to the last degree ; but at 
present the conjurer was too much ocetipied 
with matters of grave importance to feel his 
discomfiture* 


Mrs Wrentham entered. 

C I understand you bring a message from my 
husband, sir/ she said in her timid way. 

‘Not exactly, ma’am ; hut I want to speak to 
you about him. I am a friend of Ms, or 1 should 
not he here/ 

He glanced towards Ada as he spoke, suggesting 
by the look that the child should be sent out ot 
the room. But Mrs Wrentham was too simple 
to understand the hint, and Tuppit was obliged 
to take the matter into his own hand. 

‘ I’ll tell you what, Ada ; you might be a 
good magician now, if you like. You could run 
out to the garden and pluck me a sprig of holly 
for my little girl. She is very fond of shrubs 
and flowers ; will you send her some '? ’ 

‘ 0 yes. There is such a nice sprig of holly 
up at the summer-house that I was keeping for 
Christmas ; but your little girl shall have ib- 
is she as old as me 1 3 

‘Just about the same age ; and now I look at 
you, she is rather like you.’ 

Ada liew out at the door ; and Tuppit turned 
eagerly to Mrs Wrentham, his little form seeming 
to enlarge with the earnestness of his speech. 

‘You are astonished, ma’am, at the liberty I 
am taking; but the fact is your husband has. got 
into .... well, got into a scrape. — Please, don’t 
alarm yourself. I hope we shall pull him through 
all right. I only came to warn you, knowing 
that lie might have forgotten it/ 

‘Warn me about what V exclaimed the lady, 
trembling without knowing why. 

‘That a gentleman will call here to-day and 
make inquiries about your husband. Answer 
him frankly, and, if you can manage it, do not 
look as if you were afraid of him. lie is a good- 
natured chap, and will not press you very hard. 
But you must try to be quite calm and say 
nothing about my visit/ 

The poor lady became pale immediately ; and 
the first dreadful thought which occurred to her 
was that Wrentham had met with ! a serious acci- 
dent of some sort— she had never approved of Ills 
horse-racing and horse-dealing proclivities. This 
good-natured friend was no doubt try in g to break 
the horrible truth to her as gently as possible. 

‘Oh, please tell me the worst at once. Is he 
much hurt— is he killed I’ 

Bob Tuppit stared ; but quickly comprehended 
the mistake which the wife had made. 

‘He is neither hurt nor killed, and is likely 
to live for a good many years to come/ he said 
reassuringly. ‘ He has got into a bother about 
some money matters. That is all/ 

Tuppit felt ashamed of himself as he uttered 
the last, words. What would a broken leg or anti, 
or even a broken neck, have been compared with 
the risk and disgrace of penal servitude ? But j 
Mrs Wrentham had no suspicion of such a clanger, ■ 
and was relieved as soon as she heard that her 
husband was physically unharmed. As for a 
difficulty about money, she was confident ; that j 
he would, easily arran ge that ; so she promised ; I 
that she would answer any questions the gentle- 
man who was coming might :liave to ask ; for 
she knew nothing about her; ; husband's - hioney 
affairs, and therefore had nothing to tell. 

Bob Tuppit looked at her wistfully, m if 
inclined to tell her more of the real position ; 
but just then Ada came bounding in with the 
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holly and ivy— looking so Happy and glad, that 
the man. was unable to reveal the worst. 

‘They’ll know soon enough/ he said to him- 
self, as he thankfully took the bundle of shrubs 
and went his way. 


OLD PROVINCIAL FAIR S, 


As a survival of one of the earliest institutions 
of this country, the provincial fair is of special 
interest. Although it no longer retains the 
functions for which it was originally founded, yet 
its existence amongst us points back to a distant 
period in our history, when it not only served 
as an important rendezvous for the furtherance of 
trade, but was a centre whence the legislative 
enactments of the country were proclaimed. Ori- 
ginal] v,it would seem the fair was generally held 
during the period of a saint’s feast within the 
precincts of the church or abbey, when worshippers 
and pilgrims assembled from all parts. As the 
gaered building, too, was frequently in the open 
country, or near some village too small to pro- 
vide adequate accommodation for the vast throng 
assembled on this annual festival, tents were 
pitched and stalls for provisions set up in the 
churchyard, to supply the wants of the visitors. 
This practice soon induced country pedlars and 
traders to come and offer their wares \ and hence 
in course of time it led to the establishment of the 
commercial trade-marts known as ‘fairs.’ It was 
not long, however, before abuses crept up, un- 
seemly diversions and excessive drinking causing 
no small offence. For instance, in the fourteenth 
year of Henry Hi’s reign, the archdeacon 
within the diocese of Lincoln made inquiries into 
the custom of holding Mrs in churchyards ; the 
result being that they were shortly afterwards 
discontinued in this diocese. In the thirteenth 
year of Edward II.’s reign, a statute was passed 
prohibiting the keeping of a fair in any church- 
yard. But this law was in a great measure 
inoperative, for markets seem to have been held 
in several Yorkshire churchyards in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; and two hundred 
years later, the same customs occurred in Ger- 
many* -v- 

Whatever the exact origin of our provincial 
fairs may be, they are undoubtedly of great 
- antiquity, although, singular to say, their charters 
are coEiparatively of modern date; the first 
^corded' 1 grant in this country apparently being 
ihafc of William the Conqueror to the Bishop 
of Winchester for leave to hold an annual 
‘free fair at Bt Giles’s Hill.’ Respecting this 
old fair, ; we are told how, on St Giles’s eve, 
the mayor, bailiffs, and citizens of Winchester 
gave up to the bishop’s officers the keys of 
the four city gates; and that, while it lasted, 
the church appointed its own mayor, bailiff, 
and coroner. The rules, too, for its .regula- 
tion- seem to have been very stringent; officers 
being stationed on roads and bridges to take toll 
" upon all merchandise travelling in the direction 
of Winchester, A tent of justice known as the 
Pavilion was held in the centre of the fair, in 
which offences of various kinds were tried by 
: the bishop’s officers. Every precaution, too, 
j mm taken that all packages of goods entering the 
l, city : gates paid toll to the bishop, who likewise 
}Tf^3red. : thG forfeit of any wares that might ~ 


sold out of the fair within a radius of seven miles. 

‘ Foreign merchants/ says Mr Morley, ‘came to 
this Mr and paid its tolls. Monasteries had 
also shops or houses in its drapery, pottery, or 
spicery streets, used only at fair-time, and held 
often by lease from the bishop.’ This fair, there- 
fore, apart from its historical value, is interesting 
in so far as it was in many respects the model 
upon which succeeding ones in other places were 
instituted 

Fairs were occasionally granted to towns as 
a means for enabling them to recover from 
the effects of war and other disasters; and also 
as a mark of favour from the Crown. Thus, 
Edward III. founded a fair in the town of 
Burnley in Lancashire. An amusing origin 
is given of * Fools’ Fair/ kept in the Broad Gate 
at Lincoln on the 14th of September, for the sale 
of cattle. It is recorded how King William and 
Ms queen 6 having visited Lincoln, made the 
citizens an offer to serve them in any way they 
liked best. They asked for a fair, though it was 
harvest, when few people could attend it, and 
though the town had no trade nor any manu- 
facture.’ Stourbridge fair, once perhaps the 
largest in the world, was specially granted by 
King John for the maintenance of a hospital for 
lepers. Among other origins assigned to fairs, 
may be mentioned ‘Pack-Monday fair/ which 
was in days gone by celebrated at Sherborne, on 
the first Monday after the 10th October. It was 
ushered in by the ringing of the great bell at a 
very early hour, and by the young people per- 
ambulating the streets with cows’ horns. Tradi- 
tion asserts that this fair originated at the com- 
pletion of the building of the church — at the 
completion of which the workmen held a fair 
in the churchyard, blowing cows’ horns in their 
rejoicings. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in many cases where the true origin of many 
of our old fairs has in the course of years been 
forgotten, another has been invented in its place, 
and handed down with every mark apparently of 
plausibility. 

Perhaps one of the most curious features of our 
provincial fairs is to be found in the odd customs 
associated with them, these . possessing m addi- 
tional interest, as they help to illustrate the social 
life of our forefathers. Thus, from time imme- 
morial, it has been customary at several of our 
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large fairs — such as those kept up at, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Chester, and Macclesfield— to an- 
nounce their opening by hoisting a glove . .of. 
unusual size in some conspicuous place. This, 
it has been suggested, is the earliest form of royal 
charter, denoting the king’s glove— the custom 
being thus explained in the Speculum Sazonieums 
‘ No one is allowed to set up a market or a mint 
without the consent of the ordinary and judge of 
that place ; the king ought also to send a glove, 
as a sign of Lis consent to the same.’ The charter 
for Lammas fair at Exeter was formerly per- 
petuated by a huge glove, stuffed and carried 
through the city on a long pole, which was even- 
tually placed on the top of tlie Guildhall, where, 
so long as it remained, if indicated that the fair 
was still open. A variation of this usage pre- 
vailed at Liverpool, where, ten days before and 
after each fair-day, a hand was exhibited in .front 
of the town -hall — a sign which denoted that; ‘no 
person coining to or going from the town. on 
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business connected with the fair can be arrested 
for debt within its liberty.’ Englefield, in his 
Walk through Southam$io?b{l&Qh), describing, the 
fair held on Trinity Monday at Southampton, 
says it was dissolved by the glove being taken 
down, ‘ which was at one time performed by the 
young men of the town, who tired at it till it 
was destroyed, or they were tired of the sport/ 
Without enumerating further instances of this 
practice, there can be no doubt that, as Mr 
Leadam has shown in the Antiquary (1880), the 
glove is the original * sign-manual/ 

One of the quaint features of Charlton fair, 
formerly held on St Luke’s Day, was the elabo- 
rate display of horns ; the booths not only being 
decorated with them, but most of the articles 
offered for sale having representations of this 
emblem. For a long time, antiquaries were much 
divided as to what connection there could be 
between horns and Charlton fair, and many 
conjectures were started without any satisfactory 
result. At last, however, light was thrown on 
this much-disputed question by an antiquary, who 
pointed out that a horned ox is the old medieval 
symbol of St Luke, the patron of the fair. In 
support of this explanation, it was further added, 
that although most of the painted glass in Charl- 
ton church was destroyed in the troublous times 
of the reign of Charles L, yet fragments re- 
mained of Bt Luke’s ox ‘with wings on his back, 
and goodly horns on his head.’ As an additional j 
illustration on this point, we may quote the fol- : 
lowing extract from Aubrey’s Mcmains of Gentilismo 
and Judaisms : ‘At Stoke- Verd on, in the parish 
df Broad Chalke, Wilts, was a chapel dedicated 
to St Luke, who is the patron saint of the horn- 
beasts and those that have to do ‘with them ; 
wherefore the keepers and foresters of the New 
Forest come hither at St Luke’s tide with their 
offerings to St Luke, that they might be fortunate 
in their game, the deer, and other cattle/ Many 
of those, also, who visited Charlton fair wore a 
pair of horns on their heads, and the men were 
attired in women’s clothes ; a mode of masque- 
rading thus described by a writer of the last 
century : 4 1 remember being there upon Horn 
fair-day ; I was dressed in my landlady’s best 
gown, and other women’s attire/ Beferring to 
St Luke’s Day, Drake tells us in his Eboraeum 
that a fair was annually kept up at York for all 
sorts of small- wares, and was popularly known 
as ‘Disli-tair/ from the large quantity of wooden 
dishes exposed for sale. It was also characterised 
by an old custom of ‘bearing a wooden ladle in 
a sling on two stangs about it, carried by four 
sturdy labourers ; this being, no doubt, in ridicule 
of the meanness of the wares brought to the fair/ 
At Paignton fair, Exeter, it was customary, says 
a correspondent of Notes and Queries, to draw 
through the town a plum-pudding of immense 
size, and afterwards to distribute it to the crowd. 
The ingredients which on one occasion composed 
this pudding were as follows ; four hundred 
pounds of flour, one hundred and seventy pounds 
of beef-suet, one hundred and forty pounds of 
raisins, and 'two hundred and forty eggs. It was 
kept constantly boiling in a brewer’s copper 
from the Saturday morning to the Tuesday 
following, when it was placed on a car profusely 
decorated and drawn along the streets by eight 
oxerw 


Again, among the numerous other customs 
which were attached to many of our fairs may 
be mentioned that popularly designated as 
‘Walking the Fair/ Thus, at Wolverhampton, 
on the eve of the great fair which took place 
on the 9th of July, a procession of men in 
antique armour paraded the town, preceded by 
the local authorities. According to tradition, this 
ceremony took its rise when Wolverhampton was 
a great emporium for 'Wool and resorted to by 
merchants from all parts of England. These 
processions, however, were in all probability the 
remains of the Corpus Ghristi pageantry, which 
was frequently celebrated at the yearly fairs. 
At Avingham fair, held about twelve miles from 
Newcastle, an amusing ceremony was celebrated 
called ‘Biding the Fair/ Early in the morning 
a procession moved from tbo principal alehouse 
in the village, headed by two pipers, known as 
the, ‘Duke of Northumberland’s pipers/ who, 
fancifully dressed up for the , occasion, were 
mounted on horses gaily caparisoned, and spec!-' 
ally borrowed for the day. These pipers, followed 
by the Duke of Northumberland’s agent, bailiff, 
and a numerous escort, rode through the fair ; 
and after proclaiming it opened,' they ‘walked 
the boundary of all that was, or had been, 
common or waste land/ Biding the boundaries 
is still annually practised in many provincial 
parishes. 

We must not omit to mention the ‘ Procession, 
of Lady Godiva’ — one of the grandest of these 
shows, and which has been the distinguishing 
feature of Coventry Show Fair, for many years 
one of the chief marts in the kingdom. This 
| celebrated fair has generally commenced upon 
Friday in Trinity-week, the charter for it having 
been granted, it is said, by Henry III. in the 
year 1218, at the instigation, of Handle, Earl of 
Chester. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
tradition of Lady Godiva is not confined to 
Coventry fair, a similar one having been handed 
down in the neighbourhood of St Bri&vel’s, 
Gloucestershire. Thus Bu&der, in his History of 
[ tliia county (1779), tells us how, formerly, after 
divine service on Whitsunday, pieces of bread 
and cheese were distributed to the congregation 
at church. To defray the expenses, every Souse- 
holder in the parish paid a penny to the 
churchwardens, and this was said to be for the 
liberty of cutting and taking wood in Hud- 
nalls. Tradition affirms that ‘ this privilege was ; 
obtained of some Earl of Hereford, then lord of 
the Forest of Dean, at the instance of his My, 
upon the same hard terms that Lady Godiva 
obtained the privileges for the citizens of 
'Coventry/ # 

Again, at the Whitsuntide fair held at Hinckley 
in Leicestershire, one of the principal attractions 
was the procession of the millers, who, having 
assembled from all the neighbouring villages, 
marched in grand array with the ‘king. of 
the millers 1 at their head. From the various 
recorded of this ceremony, it appears 
[that the dresses were generally ^ most elaborate; 
and one writer, in 1787. describing these shows, 
says: 'The framework knitters, wool-combers, 
but hors, carp nter , flu., had each yh v plays, 
and rode in companies bearing allusions to their 
different ted.es/ Then there was the well-known 
practice of ‘Crying the Fair/ Thus, in connection 
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■ with Stourbridge fair we read how in tlie year 
[ i54S a proclamation, was issued by the univer- 
sity of Cambridge in ( crying the fair/ in which 
It was directed, among other clauses, that * no 
Brewer sell into the layer a barrell of ale above 
two shillings ; no longe ale, no red ale, no ropye j 
ale, but good and holsome for man’s body, under 
the penaifcie of forfeyture/ 

Bavenglass fair, celebrated annually at Mun- 
caster in Cumberland, was the scene of a pecu- 
liar ceremony, which is thus described in 
Lyson’s Magna Britannia: /The lord’s steward 
was attended by the sergeant of the borough of 
Egremont with" the insignia called the bow of 
Egremont, the foresters with their bows and horns, 
and all the tenantry of the forest of Copeland, 
whose special service was to attend to the lord 
and his representatives at Ravenglass fair, and 
remain there during its continuance/ In order, 
also, to attract visitors, various modes of diversion 
; were contrived ; these generally succeeding in 
bringing together large concourses of people from 
outlying districts. Thus, occasionally, a mock- 
mayor was appointed, whose duty it was to try 
any unfortunate person who on some trumped- 
up charge might be brought before him. It has 
been suggested that these mock-trials may have 
originated in the courts which were granted at 
fairs c to take notice of all manner of causes and 
disorders committed upon the place, called pie- 
powder* because justice was done to any injured 
/ person before the dust of the fair was off his 
feet. 5 A notable instance of this custom was 
kept up at Bodmin Hiding in Cornwall, on St 
Thomas k Becket’s Day, A mock-court having 
I been summoned, presided over by a Lord of 
I Misrule, any unpopular individual so unlucky as 
j to be captured was dragged to answer a charge 
! of felony ; the imputed crime being such as his 
I appearance might suggest — a negligence in his 
| attire or a breach of manners. ""With ludicrous 
I, gravity, we are told in the Parochial History of 
j Cornwall, fa mock- trial was then eommenced, 

; and judgment was gravely pronounced, when 
the culprit was hurried off to receive his punish- 
ment In this, his apparel was generally a 
greater sufferer than his person, as it commonly 
terminated in his being thrown into the water 
or the mire ’ — 4 Take him before the Mayor of 
Hal gam’ ; 5 1 Present him in Halgaver Court/ 
being old Cornish proverbs. 

; A similar institution has existed from time 
immemorial at the little town of Penryn in 
Cornwall, at the annual festival of Hutting, when 
the c Mayor of My lor 5 is chosen. According to 
popular opinion, says Mr Hunt, in liis Romances 
of the Wed of England, 1 there is a clause in the 
borough charter compelling the legitimate mayor 
to surrender his power to the “Mayor of My lor” 
on • the day in question, and to lend the town- 
sergeant’s paraphernalia to the gentlemen of the 
shears/ At the yearly fair, too, held in the 
village of Tarleton, a mock-mayor was until a 
very few years ago elected, this ceremony forming 
part of the after ulirmer proceedings. 4 Three per- 
, sons/ says a correspondent of Notes and Queries, 

' A were nominated, and it was the rule that each 

B ‘ 'elate on receiving a vote should drink a 
of wine— a “bumper” to the health of the 
—so- that the one .elected was not very 
y on his. feet when all the company had 
■ 


polled and the newly elected mayor had to be 
installed/ 

Lastly, referring to the days on which fairs 
were formerly held, it appears from The Booh of 
Fairs that they were kept up on Good- Fri d ay 
at St Austell, Cornwall ; Droitwieh, ^Worcester- 
shire ; Grinton, Yorkshire ; High-Budleigh, Devon- 
shire; and at Wimborne, Dorsetshire. A corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries says that he saw 
a ‘brisk fair going on in the little village of 
Perran’s Forth, Cornwall, not far from the curious 
oratory of St Piran, on Good-Friday in 1878/ In 
some places, too, Sunday seems to have been 
selected ; for in Benson’s Vindication of the 
Methodists we find the following paragraph, 
with special reference to Lincolnshire : 1 Wakes, 
feasts, and dancing begin in many parishes on 
the Lord’s Day, on which also some fairs and 
annual markets are held/ 

THE LAST OF THE STUARTS, 

A MODERN: ROMANCE, 

L — THE DISINHERITED PRINCE. 

It was the proud boast of the late Mr Charles 
James Stuart, of Balquballoch, N.B., that he 
was the direct representative and lawful heir 
of the unfortunate royal family of Scotland. I 
cto not quite know how he derived his descent, 
or from whom ; but I feel sure that, had he 
lived at the beginning of the eighteenth instead 
of the nineteenth century, he would, with con- 
siderable confidence, have contested the right of 
Queen Anne and the earlier Georges to reign 
over the northern, if not also the southern 
portion of Great Britain. He was not born, 
however, until 1798 ; and at that time there 
were in the Highlands but few people who 
still chafed under Hanoverian rule. When, 
therefore, as a young man, he first went to 
London, instead of plotting rebellion against the 
authority of King George III, he fell in love 
with an English girl named Eleanor Tudor, 
who also claimed, and, I think, not without 
justice, to be' lineally descended from royal 
ancestors. A portrait of this lady was until 
quite recently in the possession of her daughter, 
Miss Stuart She was not beautiful ; and I 
strongly suspect that Mr Stuart would not 
have wooed her, had she borne any other name 
than Tudor ; but the prospect of once more 
uniting the old kingly stocks of England and 
Scotland proved too seductive to be resisted ; 
and in the summer of 1817, the laird married 
Miss Tudor at St James’s, Piccadilly, and at 
once carried her oil to his northern home. In 
the following year , Mrs Stuart gave birth to the 
above-mentioned daughter, who in due course 
received the name of Henrietta Maria ; and when 
in 1820 a son was also born at Balquhalloch, 
he was, with equal fittingness, baptised Charles 
Augustus. “ 

fl§ old laird died in 1861 ; but in the 
meantime his son had grown Tip and married 
a pretty but penniless governess y and in 1857’ 
a son, who was named Charles Edward, had been 
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born to him. Mr Charles Augustus Stuart, who, son of his only son, I inherit that great but 
I regret to say, had more respect for whisky somewhat barren honour. 5 

than for his magnificent ancestry, was seized ‘ Well, I have made up my mind to write 
with apoplexy in 1878, shortly afterwards depart- to your eccentric aunt’s Steward of the House- 
ing this life; and in 1880, when the events hold, 5 said Tom. c I have little to do, and, what 
which I am about to narrate began, the only is for more serious, little to live upon ; and if 
living representatives of the old laird were his the Princess will give me five hundred a year, 
daughter Henrietta Maria, an eccentric lady of Her Royal Highness shall have my services, 
sixty-two ; and his grandson Charles Edward, — Is she rich 1 5 

a lively and, I may add, rather unscrupulous ‘ 0 yes. I believe that she has a good twenty 
fellow of three-and-twenty. thousand a year, if not more. 5 

Miss Stuart was a tall and very dignified ‘And yet she lets you live here on two hundred 
person. Twenty years ago, the thirsty cravings and fifty! I can’t say much for her princely 
of Charles Augustus had dragged him into liberality.— Do you know any one who will 
pecuniary difficulties, from which he only extri- recommend me? And who is this Steward of 
cated himself by selling Balquhalloch and all hers?’ 

its contents to his sister; and from that time, ‘He is a Scotchman, named Mdlum— Donald 
Miss Stuart was mistress of the fine old house, M‘Dum.* He used to be merely a kind of farm- 
and maintained herself there in a style almost bailiff ; but he falls in with all my aunt’s whims, 
worthy of the descendant of a hundred kings, and I rather fancy he is making a good thing 
She was rich, her mother’s relations having out of his place.’ 

afc different times bequeathed to her sums ‘Not what you would call a very upright 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly three- man 1’ hazarded Tom. 

quarters of a million rand she was generous, as ‘By no means. From what 1 have . heard, I 


princess ; she insisted upon her servants treating and told me all about him.’ 

her as such ; she lived in considerable state, ‘ Ah, I shall go and see Fegan, Don’t you 
and had a large household ; and whenever she mention the matter. But remember one tiling: 
had occasion to sign her name, she signed it if I get the appointment, I’ll guarantee that the 
magnificently, ‘ Henrietta Maria, PA old lady shall take you into immediate favour. 

Young Charles Edward, on the other hand, I have an idea, a grand one. At present, never 
| inherited no fortune worth speaking of. His mind what it is. If this M‘Dum is as mercenary 
| father had squandered his means in dissipation ; as you make out, we must raise money to bribe 
l' and dying, left a paltry five thousand pounds, him to use his influence on my behalf ; and the 
upon the interest of which the son, until 1880, question is, how can we raise it 1 _ All ray modest 
lived in chambers in the Inner Temple. Up expectations are centred upon the death of my 
to that time he had no direct communication uncle Blighter, who, as you know, is already 
with his magnificent aunt, who, after purchas- bedridden. When he dies, I shall come into a 
ing Balquhalloch, had quarrelled with Ins father, few thousands.— Will you lend me a thousand, 

In the spring of the" year, however, Charles if I want it?’ , . 

Edward happened to be breakfasting with his Oheckstone and Stuart were old sehool-clmmfl!, 
friend Tom Checkstone, who called Ins attention and although not altogether prompt in satisfying 
to the following advertisement in the Morn ing the demands of their tailors, trusted one another 
Fast : ‘ 4 completely. _ t 

( A Personage of rank requires the services of ‘I could realise my small investments/ said 
a private secretary. Applicant must be oner- Charlie; ‘but by doing so I should reduce my 
fretic. well educated, of good address, and willing income by fifty pounds a year ; so I hope that 
to spend the greater part of his time in the the . favours from my aunt wont be long m 
country. — Send' full, particulars to the Steward coming.’ t ' . 

of the Household, Balquhalloch, N.B. J ‘ Then you shall realise ; and I 11 give you flay 

‘ Balquhalloch is your aunt’s place; is it not? promissory-note for the amount, Lut. first i must 
I wonder who has taken it?’ asked Tom. see Fegan and make inquiries. I wont do any- j 

‘ No one has taken it. My aunt always lives thing risky ; trust me for that, n hue I benefit 
there ; and, what is more, .she is the Personage myself, I shall doubly benefit you. When 1 nave 
of rank’ called on Fegan, I shall at once, if necessary, go 

« Your aunt ! Have they been making her a down to Balquhalloch and see the great M‘Duxb. 
peeress, then ? ’ demanded Tom incredulously. When I wire to yon, you can realise; and 1 
« She’s a little weak in her head, you know, can draw upon you for any sum up to a moti- 
on the subject of our supposed royal descent/ sand, eh?’ , „ SllilBf 

returned Ohurlos Edward; ‘and she insists upon ‘Bo be it/ assented Charlie, f And 1 hope 
regarding 1 erself as a princess.’ you will get the a mfontmont and help me out 

‘And ‘if she ‘is a princess, what are you, of my difficulties. Why, if only my aunt vquul 
Charlie ? 5 do the proper thing, I could marry, bhe might 

' £ Oh, I don’t know. I haven’t troubled myself easily spare, say, a thousand a year ; and with 
to go deeply into the matter ; but I suppose that addition to my income, Kate and 1 could 
that in her estimation I am the legitimate king do very well’ * 

of England, >r rather, of Great Britain. My ‘That marrying craze of yours m h e i mill- 

r f rand father claimed to be the representative of stone Had to your neck, tmi ouglit to look ouu 

the House of Stuart ; so, of course, as the only for a girl with money Hate bmith is an orphan, 
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am! lias no expectations; and in any case, you ; 
might— if you mil forgive my saying so— do 
better tliau marry a governess/ 

‘My father married a governess V exclaimed 
Charlie warmly. 

‘ So much the worse. The race will be ruined i | 
However, we won't talk about that now. While j 
you are a bachelor, there is still hope; and you] 
shall have your thousand a year very soon,] 
unless I am vastly mistaken. — Now I am off to 
see Began; so good-bye. If I go to Scotland; 
to-night, you shall hear from me to-morrow. 
All depends upon Began’s report of the great 
hBDum.’ 

II.- — THE ENVOV EXTRAORDINARY. 

Began’s report must have been at least to some 
extent favourable, if not actually encouraging, 
for that evening Tom Oheckstone left town by 
the limited mail for Scotland. Bor reasons that 
will presently appear, he took with him half-a- 
dozen boxes of very fine cigars and a consider- 
able quantity of personal luggage ; and, contrary 
to Iris usual habit, he travelled first-class. 

Early on the morning of tire next day but 
one, after having spent a portion of the previous 
night at the Bagpipes Inn> Aberdumble, he hired 
the ; best conveyance in the town, and wms driven 
over to Balquhalloch. 

Balquhalloch Castle, as all Scotchmen and 
most Englishmen are no doubt aware, is a 
straggling building that dates back to the begin- 
nings of the fifteenth century. It occupies an 
isolated position, and consists of a grim gray 
keep, surrounded by a circle of stables, store- 
rooms, and servants* quarters. 

It was to this ancient abode that Mr Torn 
Oheckstone was driven. The carriage passed 
through the frowning gateway of the castle into 
a large courtyard, in which several servants in 
livery stood ready to receive it. Tom alighted, 
and, acting upon instructions which he had 
obtained from George Began, asked to see Mr 
•M*I)uiu. His card was carried to that func- 
tionary, who at once professed his readiness to 
see his visitor in his private room. Thither, 
therefore, Tom was conducted ; and scarcely had 
he taken a seat ere the Steward of the Household 
entered. 

Mr MT)um was a short, stout, red-faced man 
of about fifty years of age. He was negligently 
dressed in a brown velvet shooting- suit, and he 
was smoking a very large cigar. 

1 What can I do for you ? r he asked bluntly. 

. \l have come clown/ said Tom, ‘with an intro- 
duction from Mr George Began of Bigblossom 
Buildings. London/ 

■.‘Yes"; I know him/ ejaculated MT)um 
abruptly. 

‘And I wish/ continued Tom, c to apply for a 
■ secretaryship which, as I see by an advertise- 
ment in the Mot-n.inn Past is vacant } 


mmt in the Morning Po $ £, is vacant/ 

, ‘Well, sit clown/ said M Hum, as he throw 
himself into the most comfortable chair in the 
room i 4 and we wall talk the matter over/ And 
he proceeded to help himself to a stiff glass of 
* Y ^ from a decanter that stood upon a table 

If! A 

that I possess all the necessary quali- 
jcuan Tom: ‘but of that you. must 


be the judge. Perhaps this letter from Mr Began 
will give you as much information as I can,' 
and he handed a sealed missive to the Steward. 

MTDmn took it, and having opened it, read 
aloud :; a ■ 

‘My beau Mr My friend Mr Check- 

stone has seen in the paper that a secretary is 
wanted at Balquhalloch. He is a young man 
of means, family, good education, and address ; 
he is, moreover, a sociable companion ; and you 
may in all matters rely upon his discretion. I 
therefore highly recommend him to you. I take 
advantage of his journey to Scotland to ^ send 
to you half-a-dozen boxes of very prime cigars ; 
and remain yours very faithfully, 

George Began/ 

‘ And here are the cigars/ added Tom, pointing 
to a package which lie had brought in with him. 

Cigars were Mr M‘Dum’s second weakness. 
His first was good whisky. In a moment his 
demeanour, which up to that point had been by 
no means friendly, altered. 

‘Good l* he exclaimed, ‘The letter, so far 
as it goes, is perfectly satisfactory, Mr Check- 
stone. — Now, let us look at the matter as men 
of business. The fact is that Miss Stuart— the 
Princess Henrietta Maria as we call her here*— 
wants a well-educated amanuensis. I manage 
her estates and her household, but — and I needn't 
attempt to disguise it— my education has been 
neglected. 1 am not good at letter- writing. Still, 
I have worked my way gradually up into my 
present position, and I am not disposed to imperil 
it. The man who comes here must be my ally. 
He will be paid four hundred a year, and will 
keep his place as long as he likes, provided that 
he gets on well with me. The Princess is not 
exacting, although she is eccentric. I do not 
suppose, indeed, that the work will be hard ; and 
as there is plenty of good shooting and fishing 
down here, the life is very pleasant. I may tell 
you that Mr Began has already telegraphed to 
me announcing your visit, and that I am upon 
the whole prepared to engage you/ 

‘You are very good/ returned Tom, who, 
however, did not add that he knew the telegram 
in question had been sent, and that he was per- 
fectly aware of its contents. The words were ; 
‘I send down Oheckstone for secretary. Easy to 
manage. Perfectly innocent and harmless/ Nor 
did Tom explain that he, and not Began, was 
the real donor of the cigars. 

£ 01i, it is merely a matter of business, * rejoined 
M‘Dum. ‘I fancy that we should get on, to- 
gether. But, since if you obtain the post you 
will obtain it through my good offices, and since 
I naturally desire to have some guarantee that 
the Princess’s confidences in you will not be mis- 
placed, you must excuse my asking whether you 
are prepared to—' well — to make some small — what 
shall we say— some small deposit, some trilling 
payment as a security, you know ? ; 

. ‘Nothing could he more reasonable. Mr MTKim’ 
said Tom. 

5 1 imagine/ continued the Steward, who wag 
much encouraged by Toni’s words, ‘that a pre- 
mium, say, of two years’ salary would not, under 
’ e circumstances, b< excessive; for the p< * 
would practically be a permanency. Two years* 
salary would be eight hundred pounds/ 
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‘Yes; I tliink that .eight hundred pounds would 
not be excessive/ said Tom. *1 am ready to 
agree to pay tli at sura/ 

‘That’s good ! Then I will introduce you to 
the Princess/ And placing bis unfinished cigar in 
an ash-tray upon the table, Mr M‘Dum arose, and 
led the way through some long and cheerless stone 
passages into a more pretentious and better fur- 
nished part of the huge building. Leaving Tom 
in a panelled anteroom, lie went forward to 
announce him ; and returning, conducted the new 
secretary into the presence. 

In a large armchair in a long low drawing-room 
sat the Princess Henrietta Maria. Tom 'bowed 
low as soon as he saw her, and then — acting upon 
directions which had been supplied to liirn by 
Mr Fegan— ~ advanced and respectfully kissed the 
tips of her outstretched fingers. 

‘Mr tells me/ said the Princess, ‘that 

you are in all respects competent to act as our 
private secretary. We particularly need the ser- 
vices of an amanuensis just now, because we 
are drawing up some memoirs of our family. 
The documents are here in the castle ; but our 
health does not permit of sufficient progress 
with the work. Are you prepared to undertake 
the duties V 

‘I am, your Loyal Highness/ assented Tom 
meekly, as he stood before the majestic old lady. 

‘ That is well. And when can you begin those 
duties, Mr Checkstone ? * 

‘ I am at any moment ’at your Loyal Highness’s 
disposal/ said Tom. ‘ I can even take Vp my 
residence here to-day, should your Loyal Highness 
wish it/ 

‘ Let it be so, then, Mr Checkstone. Mr M‘Dum 
shall conduct you to your apartments ; and l| 
myself will take an early opportunity of visiting j 
them and of .satisfying myself that you will be j 
comfortable/ " j 

The Princess signified that the audience was j 
over : and Tom and the Steward backed out ofj 
the room, bowing low as ..they went. j 

‘You should not have said that you would 
come In to-day/ said M‘Durn, as soon as the door 
was shut. ‘And besides, how can you do so? 
Where is your luggage ? 3 

‘It is at the inn at Aberdumble/ answered 
Tom. ‘ I thought, under any circumstances, of 
staying in Scotland for a few weeks ; and so I 
came prepared/ 

‘ Humph ! 5 ejaculated M‘Dum, who was some- 
what annoyed at his protege’s precipitancy.— ‘ Now, j 
if you don’t mind, we will go back to my little 
office and complete our business arrangements/ 

Ten minutes later, Mr M‘Dum was the richer 
by a promissory-note for eight hundred pounds, 
and Tom was formally installed as private secre- 
tary to the Princess Henrietta Maria, At the 
earliest possible moment he sent back the convey- 
ance to Aberdumble, instructing the coachman to 
forward his luggage to the castle, and intrusting 
the man with two telegrams, worded in French., 
one being addressed to George Fegan, and^the 
other to Charles Edward Stuart, 

Later in the day, the Princess requested him 
to attend her in the library ; and there, without 
many preliminaries, he began, under her super- 
vision, ‘to transcribe the contents of numerous 
musty documents in English, and. to translate 
dhose of others that were ' written in French and 


Latin. He worked for only a couple of hours ; 
and then the Princess, bidding him lay aside Ms 
pen, sat and talked to him about London, about, 
politics, and about books. In the evening he 
played chess and smoked with Mr MDum; and 
after the toddy had been done full justice to, 
he retired, well satisfied, to his own siiug rooms 
on the second floor of the ancient keep. 

Thus did he spend his time for a week anti 
more, until one afternoon the Princess fell to 
talking about the sad fate of her family. 

‘The principle of divine right/ she said, ‘cannot 
be altered by popular clamour. It is a reality. 
She who at present sits upon the throne of 
these kingdoms is no more the Queen than you 
are. Excellent woman though she is, she is but 
the representative of usurpers. True kings can- 
not be made by vulgar acclamation, neither can 
wrong become right by lapse of time. But the 
blood' of our race has been tainted. Our royal 
brother of sacred memory— though, to be siire, he 
never recognised his exalted position— married 
a commoner ; and how can I expect that the child 
of that union should be worthy of his splendid 
ancestry? Ah, that child! What possibilities 
are his, if only he had the energy to seize them ! 
But he cares nothing. He is content to live 
obscure. He will not accept his destiny/ 

‘Nay! 3 suggested Tom; ‘perhaps he lives 
obscure because he is poor. Perhaps he is too 
proud to let it be known that he who exists upon 
a miserable two hundred and fifty pounds a year 
is the king of Great Britain. Your Loyal High- 
ness must not be unjust/ 

‘Would that •what you say were true 1 / ejacu- 
lated the Princess. ‘But if he only made some 
sign of Ms desire to win his own, heaven knows 
that I would aid him with ray fortune, and even, 
if need were, with my life/ 

‘Your Loyal Highness’s sentiments are worthy 
of her great lineage/ said Tom courteously. ‘I 
happen to know that the facts arc as I have 
hinted ; for, although I have not yet mentioned 
it, I have the honour of your Loyal Highness’s 
august nephew’s acquaintance. Indeed, I mmy 
say the king deigns to honour me with his friend- 
ship/ ■ ■ . . ■ 

‘The king! 3 exclaimed the Princess, with 
beaming eyes — ‘ the king ! You have heard His 
Majesty speak, have seen His Majesty walk, 
and you have not told me ! Oh, Mr Checkstone, 

I cannot tell you how it rejoices me to have one 
of the king’s friends in my service " What is His j 
Majesty’s will? What are His Majesty’s plans? ! 
You may trust me. I am devoted wholly and 
I entirely to his interests. How I have longed 
I to learn of his intention to take his rightful 
I position/ 

Thus encouraged, Tom Checkstone related /to 
the Princess a very plausible and interesting. , 
story, the main points of which he did, not forget 
to communicate by letter to Ms friend in London. 
He assured the Princess that poverty alone pre- 
vented the king from taking action; that ills 
Majesty chafed grievously in his enforced seclu- 
sion ; and that the legitimate sovereign of Great 
Britain, in spite of the plebeian origin of his 
mother, was in all respects a worthy descendant 
of the Jameses* • 

4 Then His Majesty must come hither/ said the 
Princess. ‘But I am greatly in doubt whether 
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I can place implicit confidence in Mr MlDtim. 
He is an excellent servant, but I fear he is not 
. too loyal ; and we must risk no thing! 

‘ Mr MID um/ said Tom, c has very well taken 
care of himself hitherto. Your Royal Highness 
is perhaps not aware that he accepted a bribe 
from me when I applied for my present position 
in your Royal Higluiess’s household.. I have 
his receipt for eight hundred pounds! 

* Then, we shall certainly dismiss him/ remarked 
the Princess with signs of rising anger. t But, as | 
I say, he is withal an excellent servant, and it j 
would not become us to act towards him in 
anger, I will pension him ; and when he has 
left the castle, we may receive the king without 
any risk; for all my other servants have from 
their childhood been devoted to the royal caused^ 

The result of this conversation — all the details 
of which were faithfully reported to Charlie 
Stuart— was that Mr MT)tmi, after a somewhat 
stormy scene with the Princess, quitted Bal- 
quhalloch, with an eye to an eligible public-house 
in Glasgow ; and on the day of his departure, the 
Princess wrote a loyal ana affectionate letter to 
her nephew, ami despatched it to Mm by the 
hands of her chaplain, the Rev. Octavius M‘Fillan, 
a priest who, although he possessed no remark- 
able degree of intelligence, was of unimpeachable 
devotion to the Princess, and of great simplicity 
and kindness of heart. 4 Our castle, 5 the letter 
concluded, ‘is held at your Majesty’s disposal; 
and all within it is at your Royal service! 

Father MdFillan, with much ceremony, deli- 
vered the missive to Charlie at his chambers 
| in the Inner Temple ; and 1 the king’ was pleased 
to say in : reply that he would at his earliest 
convenience visit his well-beloved aunt in the 
north. 

Two or three days afterwards, the second 
column of the Times contained an announcement 
to the effect that Catharine Smith, daughter of 
the lute John Smith of Manchester, intended 
thenceforth to assume the surname of Plantagenefc, 
and upon all future occasions to style herself, and 
bo known as, Catharine Plantagenefc. Fortunately, 
the Times was not studied at Balquhalloeh, the 
Princess 1 reading only the Edinburgh Oourant , 
because it was a thorough -going Tory journal, 
and the London Morning Post, because it was of 
eminently aristocratic tone, 

A week later, Charlie, who had meantime 
received some long letters from Tom, went down 
to Scotland. 


INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

BY AN ANGLO-INDIAN 

Thk exhibition of feats of legerdemain is at all 
times entertaining ; and those who have had the 
pleasure of witnessing the performances of such 
accomplished professors of the art of magic as the 
late "Wizard of the North, or Messrs Masfeelyne 
and Cooke of the Egyptian Hall, London, are not 
likely soon to forget the same. In Britain, how- 
. ' ever, it is only now and again that a magician 
first class, who is likewise a native of the 
Isles, appears. Eminent British jugglers 

■ i Hf and far* between. But in the ancient 
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.is, and has from time immemorial 




been, much more generally cultivated. India, 
as every one who has resided in our great 
tropical dependency knows, counts its jugglers 
by thousands. Indeed, magic is there a recog- 
nised calling or business ; it descends from father 
to son ; and an Indian juggler, be he Mussulman 
or Hindu, would not dream of teaching. Ms 
son any other business than his own— that of 
magic. And so it comes about that the supply 
of Indian jugglers is both large and continuous. 
The Indian j uggler is a very humble individual ; 
lie does not appear before his audience in the 
glory of evening dress ; his only costume is a 
clo tli bound round his loins. And thus, if coat- 
sleeves or pockets afc all assist in magic, the 
Indian juggler is at a decided disadvantage, for 
both his arms and legs are bare. He is a thin, 
an unnaturally thin, wiry-lcoking individual 
— the Indian juggler. I do not know why he 
should, be thin, but I do not recollect ever having 
seen a fat Indian juggler. Fat natives of India 
there are in plenty, as those who have travelled 
on Indian railways know to the detriment of 
their olfactory nerves; but I cannot recall a 
single fat Indian magician. Again, the Indian 
juggler does not appear before Ins audience with 
the swagger of the man who knows liis power 
to command the applause of crowded houses. On 
the contrary, ho appears meekly before you at 
the foot of your veranda stops, obsequiously 
salaaming, quite prepared to be turned away 
with rough words, but hoping to be invited up 
the steps to perform ; for he knows that if he 
once reaches the top of the veranda steps, he 
will, an hour thereafter, be one rupee, perhaps 
two rupees, richer, and he will thus have earned 
his living for a week. Not a very liberal 
remuneration this, you may think ; and yet it 
Is a fact that a juggler whose receipts amounted 
to ten rupees — say eighteen shillings in one 
month— would consider himself a fortunate man. 

His performance is a remarkable one, though, 
perhaps, not more remarkable than a first-class 
exhibition of magic in Britain. But between the 
British and the Indian juggler there is one great 
and important difference!" The former has all 
the usual elaborate paraphernalia of home magical 
entertainments— a prepared stage, back curtains, 
tables, chairs, boxes, &c. ; the latter has nothing 
of the sort: all his appliances are contained iu 
a cotton bag which lie carries about with him ; 
lie is nearly naked ; and his stage is the ground 
or the stone floor of a veranda. Very often two 
or three jugglers combine and pay visits to the 
bungalows, thus giving variety to the performance 
— for each juggler has Iris own tricks. Recently, 
I bad a visit from an amalgamated troupe con- 
sisting of seven members — five men, one woman, 
and a boy. Probably the seven had conjoined 
their entertainments for that particular day only, 
and next day they might be performing separately 
again. If I give a description of what this party 
■of seven did, you will harm a fair idea of a 
juggling entertainment in India, 

Two of the seven— one man; and the woman- 
performed a single trick only, namely, the famous 
basket trick. The man took an oblong basket 
about two feet long, one foot broad, and, say, a 
foot and a half high. The woman was bound 
hand and foot: and put into a net made 
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of rope, which was securely tied, so that she was the performance of some mystic manoeuvres in 
practically in a sack of network. She was then the air with a little wooden doll, the sheet was 
lifted and placed into the basket on her knees, withdrawn, the lid removed, and out of; the 
But a two-year-old child would have filled the basket arose a huge hissing cobra, his hood spread 
basket, and the result was that the whole of the in anger, and his forked tongue darting in and 
woman’s person, from the loins upwards, was out of his mouth. Some native servants who 
above the basket. The woman bent her head ; were looking on fled precipitately in all directions ; 
the juggler placed the lid of the basket on her but dhe juggler quickly took out an Indian 
shoulders, and then threw' a sheet over the whole musical instrument — not unlike a miniature set 
— hiding both 'woman and basket from view. In of bagpipes—and began to play. A change came 
about a minute he pulled away the sheet, folding over the spirit of the cobra’s spleen ; his anger 
it up in his hands, and behold, the lid was died aivay ; he stood up with half of his body in 
in 'its proper place, and the woman was gone! a perpendicular attitude, and presently began to 
The juggler now took a sword about five feet long, sway to and fro in a sort of serpent dance to the 
and with it he pierced the basket through and music. In a word, he was charmed— lbr snake- 
through in all directions, horizontally, diagonally, charming is a reality, and not a fiction, strange 
upwards, and downwards ; but there was no sign as it may seem to the people of Britain, 
of any one inside. He even removed the lid, The government of India offers a money reward I 

jumped into the basket with his feet, and danced for every poisonous snake killed in, the country; 
in it, until one came to the conclusion that, wher- and the result is that there exists in India at 
ever the woman had gone to, she was not inside, the present day a class of men, called snake- 
The juggler again took the sheet, and after we had charmers, who earn their living by going about 
examined it, he spread it over the basket, holding in search of serpents. They play on the peew- 
it tent-shaped, the apex \vhere his hand was being liar instrument before ^ mentioned, and If any 
about three feet from the ground. In a minute serpent is within hearing distance, it is im~ 
he withdrew the sheet once more, and behold the sistibly attracted to the musician. ^ Serpents will 
woman was back in her old position on her knees leave the roots of hedges, holes in walls, come 
in the basket; but the ropes and net had dis- down trees, or forsake paddy-fields, if they hear 
appeared, and she was now unbound. This trick this strange music. They erect themselves verti- 
has a few variations, one of which is that after caily before the player, who at once seizes them 
the woman disappears, the basket is handed round by the throat, and puts them in a large basket 
to show its emptiness, and some other trick is or bag he carries with him for the reception of 
I exhibited, in the middle of which, the female per- unwise serpents.* What became of the dry 
I former reappears before the audience ere anyone snake skin, we could not tell; we never saw it 


can notice' where she comes from. 

A third juggler now made his salaam, and began 


The next performer was an elderly patriarchal- 


by performing the beautiful mango-tree trick. He looking man, who exhibited two trained tropical 
took an earthenware pot, filled it with earth birds, the names of which I forget. These birds 


moistened with a little water, and placed among 
the earth a mango-seed which we had examined 


did some really astonishing things, and their 
master the patriarch must be a man of infinite 


beforehand. This clone, he threw a sheet over patience. For instance, one actually loaded a 
the pot, and almost immediately removed it again, small brass cannon set on a miniature gun- 
when , we beheld, to our astonishment, that the carriage, pushed the charge home with a email 
seed had in the space of, say, half a minute become ramrod, arid fired the ^ piece off by applying a 
a young mango-tree. Again the sheekwas thrown lighted match, held in its beak, to the tortclihole, 
over the pot, and on being a second time removed, displaying not the slightest fear at the noise 
the mango-tree had doubled in size. The same caused by the filing. The / other bird wouldj df 
process "was repeated a third time, and now the its master threw^any small object into^ the air, 
tree was covered with small unripe mangoes. This seize the object in mid-air and bring it to the 
time the juggler plucked the tree^ up out of the bird-trainer. ; ^ V 

earth, displaying the roots and the remains of the Numbers five and six-man and boy-ox the 
original mango-stone from which the tree was troupe were circus-wallahs, and gave a native 


supposed to have sprung,. 


gymnastic entertainment, which, as it did not 


The snake trick, which was the next item in materially differ from a British performance in 
the entertainment, is one which has a peculiar the same line, need not be detailed, 
fascination for native onlookers, for the fatal Number seven was a juggler of divers aeeom- 
ravages of poisonous serpents in India for cen- plishments.^ He swallowed swords, ana put an 
tm<nS have oroduced a horror of such reptiles iron hook into his nostril, bringing it out of his 


turies have produced a horror of such reptiles iron hook into his nostril, bringing it out or ms 

among natives. Our juggler showed us a parched ~ — — — ~~~~ 

• * skin which had once belonged to a large cobra. * With regard to the theory of snakc»ehanhfe& 
We examined it carefully, and were quite sure it opinions differ. It is an undoubted fact that snakes- 

wow g Rkin *md nothin^ more He will frequently emerge from hiding-places at th© sound, 

was a serpents akin ana notnmg m t char & or Ts> pipe; but shrewd observers have;; 

placed this skin m a circular straw basket about reas£m to suspect that a single snake caii. be made to 
•• six inches deep. The basket was likewise exam- J uty f or many, having: been taught to oberthe mm- 
: ined, and we found no double bottom or any mobs of its master^ musief!) Thus, the wily Hindu will 
oilier peculiarity about it. When he put the lid unobserved place his scaly pupil in 8< ^f e . % g||lSg| 
nnoU the hhcikpf- it contained •'n6tliin° i but the in the neighbourhood of a bungalow, or m ■ the bungalow 
npon ine^ DasKet, it contained vuir . If w b|hoe he will lure ii oh &' fitting- o.ccasipn befere 

e ?l^Z { skm — that we were equally well assured an , ansus p eftt ; ng audience, who, deeming themselves well ‘ 
of. Tlie wonderful sheet beiore mentioned was ri( j an obnoxious intruder, append, and remunerate 
again brought into requisition, and was spread ,ti ie charmer for having secured and carried away his 
over the basket containing the dry skim After own propeityJ—Ba 
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mouth. Neither of these feats, however, though 
undoubtedly genuine, is pleasant to look at. He 
blew lire and flames out of bis mouth without 
revealing the origin or cause of the fire, and 
apparently without burning himself. He took 
about half-a-dozen stones of the size of, say, a 
hen's egg out of his month ; how they got there, 
or how" his mouth contained them after they got 
there, was a mystery. He was talking just before 
he began ; but on being asked a question in the 
middle of this stone performance, he could not 
speak. After discharging the big stones, ^ he 
wound up by disgorging about a handful of old 
nails and miscellaneous rubbish ! 

A much more pleasant trick to look at was 
the one which followed. He took a cocoa-nut 
shell with one end cut off* and filled it with water. 
In the water he placed a little piece of cork, 
having a bent pin on one side, and two straight 
pins on the other side, so that the cork ns" it 
floated roughly resembled a liUiputian duck 
The cork lay dead hi the water, and it was diffi- 
cult to think what magic could possibly be got 
out of it. . Presently the juggler, sitting about 
two yards off, took out a musical instrument and 
began to play a lively tune. . Instantly the imita- 
tion duck commenced to dance violently in the •• 
water, suiting - its motions to the music. - The 
dancing continued till the tune was ended ; then 
the juggler ordered the duck to salaam ; and he 
was at '"once obeyed. He even requested the 
buoyant cork to dive to the bottom of the -water ; 
and. his request was immediately complied with. 

I "While the performance was going on, the cocoa- 
nut shell was standing almost at our feet, and the 

f erformer was not only sitting beyond reach, but 
oth his hands were employed in playing the 
instrument, 

One more trick will finish my list. . Our juggler 
told a native servant, whom he did not know, 
j to stretch out bis arm palm upwards. Into the 
] outstretched palm he placed a silver two-anna 
■ piece, and — holding out his own bony hand to 
■ show us that it was empty — he lifted the coin 
from the servant's hand, shut his own fist,; re- 
opened it in the twinkling of an eye, and an 
enormous black scorpion dropped into the servant’s 
- palm. The latter fled shrieking with terror, for, 
next to the serpent, the particular aversion of the 
Hindu is the sc orpion, 

This finished the performance. In the fore- 
| going, I have given as fair a description as I can 
of an Indian juggling entertainment ; and pro- 
. bably you will agree with me in thinking that 
the feats of the poor Indian juggler are quite as 
| wonderful as tliose of a first-class British magician, 
while the former suffers from numerous "disad- 
vantages which the latter is entirely free from. 

A WORD ON WOMAN’S WORK. 

BY A BABY. 

■ While education is doing much to relievo tin 
question of the employment of women of some 
of the difficulties by v which it has been sur- 
rounded, there is still great need of- further 
efiorf ere the three million of women, who are 
competed to earn their daily bread shall be 
enabled to do so with anything approaching ease 
panel comfort. Among the. newer occupations for 


the ‘many’ — few being as yet able To attain to 
the height of the professions— are china and card 
painting ; but this market has become over- 
stocked ; and it is almost unnecessary to add that 
only those who are artists in every sense of the 
word can hope for success, originality of design 
being -as necessary as correct drawing and good 
finish. Many women are now employed as 
clerks in insurance and other offices, and the 
movement has met with a large amount of 
success. It is to be hoped that this will stimu- 
late others to follow the good example of find- 
ing employment for those who earnestly seek 
it, and such employment as they have proved 
themselves to be most fitted for. Numbers are 
employed in the Post-office; but competition 
is very severe in this branch of industry, and 
it may be asked : ‘ What will become of the 
already overcrowded ranks of male clerks, if 
a fresh contingent be admitted % 5 The reply, 

I think, should be: ‘The man has many fields 
open to him ; the woman, few. 5 

Shorthand writing may yet give employment 
to many women ; the sewing-machine and the 
knitting-machine are also media for occupations 
more or less lucrative, but the main object of this 
article is to draw attention to an invention lately 
brought to our notice in various ways, * the Scien- 
tific. Dress-cutting ’ — of American origin — which 
is being so eagerly taken up by our country- 
women, hundreds flocking to the offices in London 
to learn the ‘ system 5 — some for the use of them- 
selves and families ; others, as a matter of busi- 
ness, intending as they do to become* certificated 
teachers and agents. If any one is anxious or 
even desirous of seeing earnest workers, let him 
go to the rooms of the Association and lie will 
be gratified indeed. Perhaps a few words from 
one who has just spent some days there may 
not be unwelcome, as many are inquiring about 
Scientific Dress-cutting. 

Arrived at 372 Regent Circus, we are directed 
up-stairs ; and at the top of the first flight we 
are directed to ascend a little higher, and then 
we are shown into a small room, where sits a 
gentleman, who answers questions, receives fees, 
writes receipts, and finally, courteously conducts 
us into classroom No. 1. There order reigns 
supreme. On the walls are the ‘drafts’ to "be 
copied by the pupils, each and all correctly drawn 
by mathematical square measurement, the calcu- 
lations being made upon a ‘chart, 5 We take a 
seat, and are soon lost in the mysteries of arriv- 
ing at the due proportions of a lady’s figure. One 
pupil looks up’ with a smile and says," ‘Is if not 
a fascinating employment 1 5 another remarks 
in an under-tone, ‘Well, this A a study;’ while 
another declares it to be ‘simplicity itself;’ and so 
the work goes on. The teacher — whose patience 
is sorely tried sometimes— -always seems ready 
and willing to render the needful assistance, anil 
is kind and considerate alike to all. To our 
query, ‘How long does it take to learn this 
system?’ the reply is, ‘Some learn in a few 
lessons, and some take longer. 5 One lady had 
attended the classes ‘ on and off 5 for a month, 
and attributed her prolonged study to the lack . 
of consecutive lessons. But this is not always 
practicable when ladies live' at a distance and 
have home duties which keep them away for days 
together. 
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Before leaving, we are introduced to the secre- 
tary, who, like tlie rest of the inmates of the 
establishment, until now lias been a stranger to 
us ; and as we are introduced, and she raises her 
bright, cheerful, honest English face, we feel 
that with, her we shall meet with a friend able 
and willing to advise. When we leave the first 
classroom, we ascend more stairs, and are ushered 
into a room where skirts are to he discoursed 
upon — the ‘short’ to the ‘trained 1 skirt being 
included in the lesson. Here we recognise faces 
we have seen in the room below ; and, as in the 
other room, we find here also all classes repre- 
sented— from the young girl who is learning to 
save the tedium of apprenticeship, to the first- 
rate dressmaker; and among the ladies, those of 
small means, who hope by the aid of the system 
to be better able to make both ends meet at 
the close of another year; to the lady of ample 
means, who has come partly out of curiosity, 
and partly to ascertain whether it is worth while 
to send her maid to take lessons, that her home- 
made dresses may in future be sure to fit well. 
Neither is she the only lady nor the represen- 
tative of the only class who make at least some 
dresses at home, for there is scarcely a house- 
hold where this is not necessary now. 

In this room we are measured; and a curious 
and amusing performance it is, quite different in 
some respects from the way we should imagine 
it to be best accomplished ; and here we may 
say that this feat is one of the most important 
: in the whole process. Next to it perhaps stands 
; the treatment of the shoulder. Instruction as 
to this is given in the ‘ Hints on Dressmaking,* I 
I with other valuable advice, as also on the 
i ‘ chart/ which is part of the machinery sent by 
post with printed rules for the sum of twenty- 
two shillings, including the delicately made 
* tracing- wheel.’ But to attend a class for in- 
struction is an advantage scarcely to be estimated 
by those who have not first tried to master the 
, difficulties by themselves/ and then placed them- 
selves in the hands of a competent teacher; and 
the extra pound charged for the course of lessons 
is well laid out. There is no hurry ; you can 
stay as long as yon please, and will be kindly 
received ; and you will pass on from stage to 
stage of the study until you are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole, each ‘ draft J being made 
separately and in its proper place in the course 
of lessons. Cutting and fitting are certainly 
women’s work, and those who have taken up tills 
new branch of industry benefit not only them- 
selves but others. 

The advantages of this system over the old 
plan may be summed up in one word— economy ; 
for it saves time, trouble, labour, and material— 
time, by its exactitude ; trouble, by not requiring 
fitting or ‘ trying-on / labour, in the same way, 
and by having the turnings cut and the stitching- 
line marked, which serves for a guide for tacking 
and stitching ; and of material, by its method of 
dividing and cutting. In this way the study 
soon repays any one for her trouble and outlay ; 
added' to which, it is an interesting employment ; 
and many who have not yet left the . darkness of 
' the old guesswork n tboi will be surpri ed fch 1 
•they held, aloof so' long, when they see how 
great an advantage it is to work scientifically 
instead of by ‘rule of thumb.’ 


^ There are so many to whom economy is of 
vital importance, that we can conceive of none 
to whom this new system does not, come as a' 
boon indeed. Even those whose circumstances 
remove them from the necessity of exercising 
it themselves, cannot tell what is in the future 
for their daughters, especially should they leave 
the old country and go to sojourn in distant 
lands. Many a father pays what he considers an 
exorbitant sum per annum in dressmaking. One 
lady told us it w r as the case with her/ and that 
was her reason for ' going in for the new method/ 
as she had six daughters ; and hers is not an 
isolated case. 

As agents are being appointed in the towns 
and cities in England and other countries, 
ladies will in future be saved the journey to 
London, as they will be able to attend classes 
in their own neighbourhood, as they do their 
cookery class. As an agency, the Society has 
found employment for numbers of women, who, 
as far as we are aware, are satisfied with the 
results. 

THE STEN O-T ELEGEAP I~L 

A new instrament, as we announced last month, 
has recently been devised by Signor Miehela, 
■which, if successful, is likely to supersede alto- 
gether the present system, of telegraphy. By 
its aid, the inventor states that it is possible 
to transmit from one hundred and seventy to 
two hundred words a minute — or about the rate 
at which the majority of speeches are delivered 
; —in any language with which the operator is 
familiar. This is certainly a great and valu- 
able achievement ; and tlie instrument lias this 
advantage over the more easily worked telephone, 
that it leaves a record of the message behind. 

The following brief description will assist the 
reader in comprehending the method by which 
the instrument is worked. It is simply a 
printing-machine with two rows of ten keys each 
—six white and four black; the keys press on 
twenty studs, which by means of levers are 
connected with twenty styles carrying the signs 
or characters used for printing. The printed 
characters represent, twenty phonetic sounds, 
which the inventor, by combining the signs and 
skilfully grouping the sounds in series, claims 
to be sufficient to represent all the phonetic 
sounds in any language. The system of steno- 
graphy which he employs has for three years 
'been practically tested in i he Italian Senate ; and 
it is now for the first time employed for the 
electrical transmission of words. The person 
who transmits the message listens to the words 
as they drop from the lips of the speaker ; he 
' subjects , them to a process of mental analysis, 
arranges every syllable phonetically, touches the , 
corresponding" key on his instrument, and ^ there 
appears on narrow slips of^ paper, as if by 
m agio, a phonetic representation of the speech 
to "which he is listening— not only on the 
materials before him, bar on corresponding 
materials at the distant station with which his 
instrument is connected. He keeps his slips of. 
•paper as a record; while the slips ^ at ^ the 
receiving station are banded to persons, initiated 
in the mysteries of this system of shorthand, 
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for translation. Nor are its mysteries of an 
extraordinary character, for it is said that 
any intelligent person can translate this tele- 
graphic shorthand after fifteen days. To trims - 
s mit messages with facility, a study and practice 
| of six months are necessary ; and it is said 
■ that an expert hand can transmit as many as 
two hundred words in a minute. . . 

The aim of the inventor is to telegraph 
by means of a keyboard instrument any 
speech, no matter in what European language, 
as fast as it is spoken. His invention may 
also be used for the ordinary purposes of tele- 
graphy, with a great saving of time and labour. 
The instrument has been tried in the Italian 
Senate ; and it may be seen at work every day 
, at certain hours at No. X Rue Rossini, Paris. 

The inventor claims that his instrument will 
. he of especial value in the transmission of parlia- 
mentary speeches in the exact words in which 
they are delivered, to the different newspaper 
offices throughout the city and country. It is 
not, however, the practice in this country — with 
perhaps very rare exceptions — to reproduce ver- 
batim reports of parliamentary speeches: but it 
.is possible that those, who are expert in the use 
of the instrument may . be able to condense the 
reports and at the same time transmit them to 
the distant station. Tor country newspapers it 
would be absolutely necessary to send condensed 
reports : and this practice would he accompanied 
with disadvantages— trivial in some cases, import- 
ant in others. No record would be kept in such 
cases of the exact words used by the speaker, 
and such records are occasionally of great moment. 
Where speeches are transmitted in their entirety 
to be afterwards translated, or if necessary con- 
densed, the system would possess many advan- 
tages. Several persons could be employed in 
translating from the printed slips, and the copy 
handed direct to the compositors. It would, 
however, be attended with these disadvantages, 
that the transcription would not be made by the 
person who hears the speech, and consequently, 
any errors in manipulation would probably pass 
rmcorrocted to the press ; while in condensing, 
the telling points of a speech may not receive, 
at the hands of any one who has not had the 
advantage of listening to the speaker, that promi- 
nence which they were intended to occupy. 

The telephone has been used by the London 
press for a like purpose ; but although in London 
the distances are short, it has not bee?i found 
successful in practice, owing perhaps to the fact 
that it leaves’ no record behind, and that if if 
were used, it would be necessary to employ short- 
hand writers at the, offices instead of in the House, 
as at present. The telephone is used, however, 
to communicate to the writers of leading articles 
what is passing in the House, so as to enable 
them to compose their work in the newspaper 
office. 

• There can be no doubt, whatever the future 
- of MiclieLTs instrument . may be, that it is an 
improvement on the present system of tele- 
I : graphy, in which each letter of a word is repre- 
sented bv a series of dots and clashes ; and on 

■ t. and because if points out the direc- 
hli improvements in our system may 
we should give the invention our 
out and support. 


MAN AND NATURE. 

The American Naturalist draws attention to the 
well-known fact, that the larger game of the Far 
West has been long diminishing in numbers. 
This, it goes on to say, is especially true of the 
bison, an animal which is unable to escape from 
its pursuers, and which can hardly be called, a 
game animal. The once huge southern herd has 
been reduced to a few individuals in North- 
western Texas. The Dakota herd numbers only 
some seventy-five thousand head, a number which 
will soon be reduced to zero if the present rate 
of extermination continues. The Montana herd 
is now the object of relentless slaughter, and will 
soon follow the course of the other two herds. 
When scattered individuals represent these herds, 
a few hunters will one day pick them off, and 
the species will be extinct. 

Let the government place a small herd in each 
of the national parks/ and let the number be 
..■maintained .at a definite figure. Let the excess 
; escape into the surrounding country, so as to 
; preserve the species for the hunters. Let herds 
of moose, elk, bighorn, black and white-tailed 
deer, and antelope, be maintained in the same 
way. Let the Carnivora roam at will : and in 
a word, protect nature from, the destructive out- 
lawry of men whose prehistoric instincts are not 
yet dead. Let the newer instinct of admiration 
for nature’s wonders have scope. Let the desire 
for knowledge of nature’s greatest mystery — life- 
have some opportunity. Let there ha kept a 
source of supply for zoological societies and 
museums, so that science may ever have material 
for its investigations. By securing the preserva- 
tion of these noblest of nature’s works, Congress 
will be but extending the work it has so grandly 
sustained in the past, in the support of scientific 
research and the education of the people. 


MICHAELMAS. 

The brief September days are waning fast, 

And a soft mellow fragrance, fills tbe air 
With Autumn’s sweetest incense ; now the leaves 
Begin to colour, and the varied hues 
: Of -scarlet, amber, russet, crimson, dun, 

. Hang over wood and forest. 

The bright stars 

Of the chrysanthemums dot everywhere 
The cottage gardens ; the sweet mignonette' 

Still sheds her perfume ’neath the fuchsia-bells ; 
Scarlet geraniums and lobelias 
Are in their fullest glory ; here and there 
A rose late-lingering shows her crimson eup, 
Though gone her beauteous fellows ; and aloft 
The dahlia holds high her queenly head, 

The sovereign absolute of all the hand. 

The swallows, gathering for departure, twit 
Their shrill farewell ; the dormouse and the hat 
Go into winter- quarters ; short the days. 

And chill the lengthening nights ; 

For comes apace 

Mellow October, last of the three months 
That own the Autumn’s reign; then fogs and wet, 
And snow and ice and wind-storms close the scene 
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not’ deleterious, as many suppose ; cut flowers 
11 0 M E-N U R S I N G. may also be indulged in, with tlie exception of 

by a lady. those ■ which have a heavy, sickly smell ; but it 

is better to remove them at night. In summer, 
third article. jfc is necessary to take precaution against the 

In our last paper we spoke of the choice of a patient’s being disturbed by the buzz of insects ; 

sick-room ; we shall now proceed to discuss its a ily- catcher at the open window will generally 
management. In commencing to nurse a case be sufficient ; but such things in the room itself 
that promises to be anything like lengthy, it is are worse than useless. 

well to consider howto save unnecessary dust Small washable ornaments may be allowed 
and unnecessary labour, whilst keeping the room to remain, but not to a greater extent than 
in its proper state of cleanliness. With this end suffices to give the room its customary appear- 
in view, heavy woollen draperies, retaining dust ance, for it must be remembered that all useless 
and bad smells, should be avoided ; and if cur- articles increase the number of dust-receptacles 
tains are used at all, they should be of lace, or and make the process of tidy ing-up more lengthy, 
some light, washing material. The best chairs are I have seen mantel-boards and brackets covered 
those with simpie wooden ■ frames and cane Seats with cloth, and literally crowded with orha- 
and backs. Should a sofa be necessary, and a merits,- which have not been properly dusted 
regular invalid couch not procurable, nothing for weeks because it made the patient sneeze. ! 
is better than a chair-bed — provided it does not Buck instances point the moral in regard to 
creak — fitted with washing-covers to its cushions, cloth-coverings as well as superfluous orna* 
Much has been said for and against the use of merits. 

carpets in a sick-room ; and taking all into con- A folding-screen is an almost indispensable 
sideration, wo see no reason for changing our article of sick-room furniture ; it not only serves 
opinion that, in ordinary cases, it is better to to keep off draughts and the glare of the lire, 
let them remain,; they make a room pleasanter but in convalescence is useful for putting round 
and more natural, and do away with the noise the invalid’s chair. By its help, too, ventilation 
of scrubbing, incidental to a boarded floor. is made so much easier, that, if nothing pretty 

If there are cupboards, they should be cleaned and ornamental . .is to be had, it is •worth while 
out before beginning to nurse, and in no case to extemporise a screen with an ordinary clothes- 
must they be used as receptacles for food or horse and sheet; but a chintz or holland cover, 
for anything that has become soiled in using, bound with braid and made to tie on, is 

A chest of drawers is a comfort; if used with much more cheerful than the dull expanse of 

discretion ; but in home-nursing, it often proves a sheet 

the reverse of useful, and serves as a treasury And now for the most important article of 
for all sorts of tilings which have no business furniture, the bed, on which depends so much 
in a sick-room. of the patient’s comfort or discomfort. If pos- 

Pictures have a brightening effect, but they sible, have a light iron frame without a foot- 

must hang straight, or your patient may worry rail, or with only a low one. For an adult, 

himself with endless efforts to make them lit the bed should measure not less than six feet 
in with the pattern of the paper; though, if three inches in length and about three feel in 
possible, the paper should be without those width. Greater width increases the difficulty of 
decided markings which so often add to the dis- reaching the patient, and it is astonishing the 
tress of unduly sensitive nerves. journeys such a thing as a will 

Growing-plants have a cheerful look, and are make over a large surface of heel The height 
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of tlie bed is another serious consideration, for 
should it be too low, the nurse will find it 
add considerably to the back-aching tendency 
of nursing ; and if too high, the constant strain- 
ing up to the patient will he quite as bad* The 
rule then, is, that the bed when made shall 
be so proportioned to the nurse’s height as to 
enable her to lift and attend to the patient 
without any undue effort. In home-nursing,; 
the bed question is often overlooked altogether, 
or made much more of a difficulty than it need 
be ; and though that relic of unenlightened days, 
the four-poster, is almost extinct in some house- 
holds, most of the beds are large, and to alter 
the furnishing of a room seems beyond the' 
imagination of the ordinary housekeeper. But 
surely, : in time of illness, the first consideration 
should be how best to mitigate the patient’s 
sufferings and lighten the nurse’s labours ; and 
in all . but quite slight cases, it is worth con- 
siderable effort to secure the right kind of 
bed and bedding. This brings us to another 
home-nursing difficulty ; for in spite of recent 
progress in hygienic knowledge, there are still 
not a few individuals who are foolish enough to 
prefer the unwholesome softness of a feather-bed 
to the healthy firmness of a good hair mattress. 
Yet few victims to this enervating habit fail to 
complain of the lumps, only to be got lid of 
by a large expenditure of strength and time. 
And if this be so in ordinary life, how much 
more complicated do matters become when the 
patient is too weak to bear to be removed for 
the necessary shaking, and is yet in a state to 
feel every discomfort with added force. Indeed, 
so true is this, that in serious illness, a feather- 
bed may be reckoned as an invincible enemy to 
comfort and cleanliness ; and it is better not to 
allow your patient to remain under such unfa- 
vourable circumstances, even though it involve 
a few hours of dissatisfied grumbling. It may 
make things easier if the change is ushered in 
by allowing tlm feather-bed to remain under the 
mattress till the patient has become accustomed 
to the new order of things, when it will be well 
to substitute flock for feathers. 

If the nurse's height will allow of two mat- 
tresses, it is a good plan , to alternate them so 
that the under one of yesterday shall be the 
upper one of to-day. Those who have not tried 
this simple way of securing a change, will hardly 
believe the comfort it affords to a helpless 
patient. . 

t On the same principle, it is a great allevia- 
tion to the monotony of long illness if the room 
will allow of two beds, one for day, the other 
for night; and this arrangement permits the 
thorough airing of bed and bedding, which it 
is otherwise so difficult to secure. 

■'Bed-hangings are happily following the lead 
"'fif four-poster, and will soon be only 

tilings Of the past; and in illness, 
still in use, had better he ; 


banished. Pillows should be firm and not too 
soft ;; and bolsters ... should have covers of their 
own, and not be rolled round in the under-sheet, 
according to a common and very shiftless process. 
I have known the sheet to be tucked round the 
bolster in such a careless way that by the patient’s 
merely getting into bed it has been pulled out 
of place, and has continued a fruitful source of 
irritation for the rest of the day. 

How to keep the under-sheet smooth and free 
alike from crumbs and wrinkles is one of the 
professed nurse’s arts, and is just one of those 
apparently small matters, neglected as such by 
inexperience, which make home-nursing the un- 
satisfactory thing it often is. Yet those, who 
have gone through a tedious illness can hardly 
fail to remember the discomfort of what a tiny 
patient used to call 4 rucks.’ To him, poor little 
man, rucks made stopping in bed a misery ; and 
his incessant demands to have them removed, 
suggested to even his inexperienced nurse the 
idea that there might be a right and a wrong 
way to such a commonplace thing as bed -making. 
The right and only proper way of arranging a 
bed for" illness is to give special, minute attention 
to the placing of under-blanket and sheet. If 
the former can be dispensed with, especially m 
summer-time, it will be well ; but very few 
patients will agree to this, and it is hardly of 
sufficient importance to argue about, except in 
special cases, when the doctor will probably give 
Ms veto. 

In an ordinary -way, be careful to choose a 
thin blanket, without holes of course, but one 
that has been pretty well worn, and that, there- 
fore, will not greatly add to the heat of the 
patient’s body., Then— more important still— the 
blanket must be considerably larger than the bed, 
in length as well as width. The mattress being 
arranged as evenly as possible, the under-blanket 
should be laid upon it, and well tucked in at 
top and bottom, as well as sides, till there is not 
a crease or wrinkle of any: sort The under-sheet 
must now” be put on in* the same way, and the 
nearer it resembles a drum in tightness the better. 
A few minutes spent in extra care at this point 
will save the patient hours of discomfort later 
oUi ,b 

[ Should there, unfortunately, be no covered 
: bolster, the sheet, after being securely tucked in 
at the bottom, must be drawn tightly upwards, 

| and the bolster rolled round in the free end and 
; then placed well up against the bed-head. The 
difficulty is to get the sheet tightly stretched 
without pulling the bolster away from its proper 
place. The number of pillow's must be regulated 
by the nature of the patient’s malady and" partly 
by his previous habits. In ordinary cases, one 
large pillow is enough, and it is a good plan to 

f lo.ee it lengthways, one end resting against the 
eel-head, and the other on the mattress, thus 
avoiding the hollow between the patient’s shoulders 
and the bed, which is a fruitful source of uneasi- 
ness and restlessness. In conval scence and in 
many forms of illness, pillows play m important 
park and we shall have more to say about them 

We now return to the bed, furnished as far 
as the under-sheet and pillow. 'Should the patient 
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be quite helpless, it will be necessary to place 
next, the contrivance known as a draw-sheet, 
which should consist of old linen or calico that 
has been washed to extreme softness. It should 
be folded lengthways till just long enough to reach 
from below the patient’s shoulders to "his knees. 
This, with an under-piece of mackintosh, is care- 
fully put in place and tucked in with the same 
care and tightness as the under-sheet. 

In regard to the upper bed-clothes, they too 
require care in tucking in, especially at the 
bottom ; and if so long as to need folding back, 
the folding must on no account be done at the 
top. I have seen patients with chest complaints 
literally labouring under the weight of clothes 
placed in exactly the wrong place. In illness, 
as a rule the ieefc need extra covering, and the 
breathing organs no more weight of clothes than 
is absolutely necessary. The upper-sheet being : 
light, may be allowed to turn over for neatness, ' 
but blanket and counterpane must only come up 
to the patient’s neck. This folding back is such 
a common error, that it needs special notice, and 
in ordinary life, as well as in illness, should never 
be tolerated. The number of upper-clothes to 
be put on the patient’s bed will vary with circum- 
stances ; but, as a rule, in a room with a fire, one 
blanket and a counterpane will be enough. The 
great point is to secure warmth without weight, 
and for this purpose, the ordinary $ otton counter- 
pane is about as bad as possible. An excellent 
substitute is the kind of blanket known as the 
c Austrian,’ which is cheerful in appearance as well 
as light and warm. In cases of exhaustion, 
nothing is better than a chintz-covered down, 
which can be shifted or removed without disturb- 
ing the patient. 

A good many amateur nurses err on the side 
of over-heating a patient, and do not understand 
its connection with restless tossing and broken 
sleep. Should these symptoms occur at night, 
especially if accompanied with a flushed face and 
moist skin, it is well to gradually reduce the 
number of coverings, carefully noticing the effect 
of so doing. 

On the ground of their greater warmth, cotton 
sheets and pillow-cases are preferable to linen ; 
but some people have a decided fancy. for the 
latter, and it may safely be used, provided the 
sheets are warmed just before being put on the 
bed. Simple airing is not enough ; I have 
known the chill of linen set a patient off into 
a shivering fit, although the nurse has been par- 
: ticularly strong in the airing line. 

It is absolutely necessary that all the bedding 
| used in illness shall be thoroughly aired, but, of 
■. course, it should never be done in the sick-room. 

Unhappily, it is by no means rare to find the 
| fire screened from a patient by clothes-horse or 
; chairs, covered with damp things, the vapour from 
; which ought to be sufficient warning of the folly 
I of such a practice. A good rule in this connection 
|: is : that everything, down to cups and saucers, 

I shall be removed "from the sick-room as soon as 
[ ■ soiled, .and only returned to it in a condition 
| - lor- immediate use. -8 f ;i 

[; Be-making the patient’s bed is our next con- 
sideration. If well enough to go into another 
| room, he should either be carried there, or laid 
! on. a sofa and wheeled in. As soon as he is out 
; of theway, the window of the sick-room should 


be thrown open to its widest, and the bed-clothes 
taken off one by one, well shaken, and left §o 
exposed that the air can circulate freely around 
them. The mattresses should share the same 
treatment, and if possible, be left for a few 
minutes before being replaced. The patient will 
indeed be peculiar who does not enjoy the 
refreshment of a bed thus aired. 

But in helpless illness, the changing of bedding 
is a more complicated matter, and needs practice 
to make perfect. There are two ways of changing 
the under-sheet. The first may be used when 
the patient is not quite helpless, and the nurse 
has to work alone. The soiled sheet is freed at 
the top, and after the removal of pillows and 
bolster, is rolled up to the patient’s head; the 
clean sheet, after being well tucked in at the top, 
is loosely rolled in such a way as to lie close 
against the soiled one; they must now be worked 
down together, rolling the soiled, and unrolling 
the clean, the patient raising himself on elbows 
and feet just enough for the nurse to pass the 
sheets under him. In this way it is possible to 
get the under-sheet smooth arid tight ; but it is 
not an easy thing, and an assistant should be had 
if possible. If help is to be had, and in nil cases 
where the patient is quite powerless, it is better 
: to adopt the second plan. Bemove the pillows 
and bolster, so that the patient lies quite fiat 
in bed ; turn him over on Ms side with Ms 
back to you. Loosen the sheet lengthways, and 
proceed with the rolling and unrolling as before, 
till the rolls come close up to the patient’s 
back. Depress the mattress under him, whilst 
the assistant draws the sheet through, and in so 
doing, slowly turns the patient on his back. He 
will now be lying on the clean sheet, and the 
difficulty is over. The trained nurse will be able 
to do this without removing the upper clothing, 
and in no case should all the coverings be taken 
away. Draw-sheets may be removed in the same 
way, but being small, are easier to manage. Some 
people tack or pin the clean to the dirty and draw 
through whilst an assistant keeps the, patient raised. 
Changing the upper clothes is hot such a serious 
undertaking, though seldom properly managed 
by amateurs. The counterpane and blanket may 
be taken quite off the bed, and given to an 
assistant to shake, outside the room ; but the 
sheet must never be removed without an imme- 
diate substitute. A good plan is to loosen the 
soiled sheet all round, tuck the clean one well 
in at the foot, and draw the free end upwards, 
under the dirty sheet, which is gradually drawn 
away or rolled up. As a general rule, the 
patient’s bed should be made and his nightshirt 
changed at least once a day, and cases where: this 
is not feasible ought not to come within the scope 
of home-nursing. j 

If a pair of clean sheets a day cannot # be j 
managed, one may be made to do, by letting j 
yesterday’s dean upper sheet be to-day’s lower 
one ; but draw-sheets must be; changed as - soon- as- 
soiled, irrespective of number. Where mackin- 
tosh is used, it should also be frequently changed,^ 
washed over, and thoroughly dried, in the open 
air if possible. ,,a.v ^ . 

The patient’s bed, it will be seen from the 
directions for making it, must never stand so 
that one side is against the wall, nor must it be 
in a direct current of air ; but it is well if it can 
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be so arranged as to face the fire tod at the same 
tipe allow tlie patient to amuse himself by 
looking out of Window, In badly finished houses, 
there is often considerable draught from cracks 
in door or window frame, and from this the 
patient must be carefully guarded by the judicious 
use of screens. 

We now turn to consider how the sick-room 
may be kept in that state, of perfect cleanliness 
essential alike to the patients comfort and 
recovery ; and of all neglected points, this is 
perhaps the one most frequently forgotten or 
ignored; not one in a hundred of home-nurses 
having a conception of her duty in this respect. 
Difficult it undoubtedly is ; but where the 
patient can he removed to another room for an 
hour or two once a week, it is quite possible for 
even inexperience to be successful. 

We will suppose the weekly removal has taken 
place, and the nurse has to make hay while the 
sun shines. She tot strips the bed, sending the 
clothes into another room to be aired; and 
throwing the Window open to its widest, she 
directs her attentio n to the grate. The best way 
of removing the ashes is to carefully collect all 
the large pieces of coal and cinder, and then 
very gently draw the ashes away into a piece of 
stiff paper, which folded over them, will prevent 
any dust rising in their transit. After cleaning 
grate and fire-irons and making up the fire, the 
nurse turns her attention to the carpet, which, 
after being well strewn with damp tea-leaves, 
should be briskly swept with a hand-broom. If 
the furniture is simple, it may be washed over 
with a wet cloth and dried, all cushions or stuffed 
furniture being beaten out of the room. The 
window, often overlooked, should be nicely 
cleaned ; and then the bed being re-made, the 
patient may be brought back into a room 
thoroughly Veil cleaned and aired. It is not 
necessary that a nurse should herself perform all 
menial work; indeed, it is much better she should 
not; but she ought to see that the above direc- 
tions are faithfully carried out. For the rest of 
the week, the carpet should be wiped over with 
a damp (not wet) cloth, tied to the end of a long 
broom, and the furniture well and quickly dusted. 
Tt is not enough to merely wipe over furniture 
and let the dust loose ; the duster should be 
folded over hit by hit as it becomes soiled, and 
once bn^ ^ of dusting, 

shaken out ■ ofrac window in another room or in 
the staircase. A. room thus treated will keep in 
perfect order for some time ; but should the 
illness be long, an effort must be made to take 
the carpet up about every six weeks or two 
months, that it may be beaten and thoroughly 
aired. If carpets are made in the sensible fashion 
of squares, secured by brass nails with broad 
heads, there will be little difficulty in managing 
this; but it will not hurt the carpet to let it 
remain loose. 

In cases where the weekly removal is imp os- ' 
sible, the floor must be wiped over carefully 
every day with a damp cloth, and tea-leaves 
~"'d now and then, the’ patient being protected 
a the dust by screens ; but this plan is only 
use as a last resource in extreme cases. 

■ such circumstances, it is not a bad plan 
a small portion of the furniture, say a 
table and an ornament or two, removed 


each day and thoroughly cleaned, out of the 
room ; otherwise, it is almost impossible to keep 
things in proper order, in spite of. daily 
dusting. 


BY MEAD AND S T B E A M, 

CHAPTER XLVIII. — ANXIETIES. 

Madge wakened with the weary sensation of 
one who has passed through a long nightmare. 
It was some minutes before she could recall the 
incidents of the previous day; still longer before 
she could realise the unhappy meaning of the 
scene with Philip, and the fact that Uncle Dick 
and Aunt Hessy had found in her conduct cause 
for grave displeasure. 

Surely she had been acting very wickedly, 
when those three, who were dearer to her than 
all the world beside, turned from her, and were 
vexed as well as pained by what she was doing, 
so far as they understood it. Surely Mr Beeeham 
must be mistaken, in the course he was pursuing 
—she did not even now doubt the goodness and 
generosity of his motives. There was only one 
way in which she could set the minds of her 
friends at ease; and that she must adopt, no 
matter what it might cost herself. She dare 
not hope that Philip would be readily satisfied 
and come back to her; but at least lie should 
understand that she had been thinking of his 
interest more than of herself. And Uncle Dick 
and Aunt Hessy would be relieved from anxiety 
on her account, and then — who could tell i — 
maybe they would influence Philip. Maybe 
Uncle Dick would overlook his loss of fortune, 
and tell him that he never meant to separate 
them on such a sorry score as that. 

The one way ■which she saw to bring about 
this desirable consummation was to inform Mr 
Beeeham that she could no longer keep his 
secret; and that, if he did not come to Willow- 
mere within the week to release her, she would 
take back the pledge she had given him and 
explain everything to her relatives. 

Having arrived at this resolution, she was 
restored to a calm state of mind which was won- 
derful in contrast with the fever of the night. 
Morning is the time of hope and energy to a 
healthful nature ; and Madge felt this, although 
the atmosphere was cold and the sky white with 
its load of snow, which was presently to descend 
in thick flakes, covering up the last patches of 
earth and shrub left bare by the glimpses of sun- 
shine that had succeeded the previous fail. 

She went about her duties quietly and reso- 
lutely ; but it was hard to meet the wistful eyes 
of Dame Craw shay without throwing herself into 
tlie arms that would have received her so gladly, 
and at once tell all. . She had, however," made 
a bargain, and she would keep to it. Aunt 
I-Tcssy would approve of what she was doing, 
when the time for explanation came. Uncle 
Dick was surly at breakfast, and lie scarcely 
spoke to her at dinner. He did not once refer 
to the cattle show, and he went out to inspect 
his stock, a discontented and unhappy man. 

; : Madge felt assured that Philip , would say. 
nothing more unless he heard from Uncle Dick ; 
nevertheless, she was all day looking out for 
some, sign from him. Old Zachy the postman 
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came twice, and she saw !um approach, her 
heart pausing, then beating quick with excite- 
ment. But Zachy brought nothing from her 
lover. And she was pained as well as dis- 
appointed, although she assured herself again, 
that she had not expected anything, and that 
she had no right to expect anything "until Philip 
received some token of Uncle Dick’s kindly 
intentions. Besides, she argued, it was needful 
to bear hi mind the distracted- state he was in 
about his affairs, and how many things lie must 
have to attend to which could not be postponed 
on any account Indeed, she did remember all 
this, and was so keenly sensible of the cruel 
effect his misfortunes were producing on his 
mind, that she was frightened about him — more 
frightened than she had been even on the 
occurrence of the accident with the horse. 

So, when postman Zachy had made his second 
and last round in the afternoon, she could not 
rest until she had consulted Dr Joy regarding 
Philip’s health. Having explained to Aunt 
Hessy where she was going and why, she started 
for the village, although the snow had begun to 
fall in a way which would have made any 
town-miss who understood what the signs meant 
glad to stay at home. What the snow meant 
was to fulfil the threats it had been making for 
several days, and to come down more heavily 
than it had done for years. 

Dr Joy was surprised to see her . on such a 
gloomy afternoon ; but he understood the nature 
of her visit, after a few words of such necessary 
explanation as she was at liberty to give. 

* And I want you to tell me plainly what his 
condition is, doctor,’ she concluded, ‘ for I — that 
is, we are all very anxious about him.’ I 

The good little doctor looked at her earnestly 
for a moment, as if to assure himself that she was 
not only desirous of hearing the truth but also I 
able to bear it, and then made reply frankly, j 
but was unable even then to dismount entirely i 
from the hobby which he and his wile rode so 
diligently in theory. 

‘ You will agree with me, my dear Miss 
Heathcote, that ' economy is the great principle 
which should regulate our lives— not merely 
economy in finance, but likewise in work, in 
strength, and (most important of all) in health. 

I daresay our friend has told you that I spoke 
to him on this subject. 5 

‘ When writing j he mentioned that you had 
visited him,’ she answered, with some nervous 
anticipations assailing her. 

‘Well, I warned him then that his condition 
was extremely precarious. It is, in fact, that 
condition which when a man has fallen into, it | 
requires him directly to throw up everything, if 
he cares to live. It requires him to sacrifice 
fortune, prosperity, and to run away anywhere j 
and do anything to escape it. 5 | 

‘ But how caii he do that V. j 

Her own observations of Philip’s changing ' 
moods recently, formed a convincing argument 
in favour of the importance of what the doctor 
said; The doctor shook his head and smiled 
. regretfully. 

‘That is precisely what he asked; that is 
what every inan to whom the advice is given 
asks. My answer is — don't ask how, but go at 
once. Your affairs will be settled much more 


satisfactorily to * all parties in a year 
you go, than they can be if you reran 
in a month or two. 5 

6 But surely Philip is not so bad as tin 

‘You asked me to speak plainly, 
quoting extreme cases,’ said Dr Joi 
to mitigate the alarm which he saw I 
had created, whilst at the same tim 
to his point. ‘ Philip is not quite so b 
yet ; but he will be in a few moiit 
something occurs to relieve him from l 
anxieties. 5 

The doctors last words gave ! 
encouragement than he could have e? 
perhaps intended, to give ; and the te: 
had made her pulse seem to stop, vn 
to confident hope. She had every 
believe that in a few weeks, it mi 
a few days, Philip would be relief 
his anxieties. But this did not less 
degree her eagerness to have direct an 
information as to the state of his h 
Joy readily agreed to call at the cli 
: Gray’s Inn on the follow’ ; clay, t 
! to her on his return; then they were 
about further visits. Thus being i 
some extent on this important point 
pared to take leave ; but Dr and 
suggested that she should have a £ 
her home, as the snow was falling 
already lay three or four inches de 
ground, whilst it had drifted into ai 
ment against the opposite houses. 

‘ I should not think of your hiring 
ance,’ said the doctor; ‘but we have ' 
and heavy clay, and both my horses 
out.’ 

But Madge would not hear of t 
proposal. ‘I like the snow, 5 she ansv 
a brisk walk will do me good. 5 1 
time, she would have smiled at the 1 
her friends on account of the weather. 

‘ You will catch your death of cold, 
said Mrs Joy, ‘ and then yoti will n 
to come to, Edwin’s lecture next week 
you it is the most interesting one I 
delivered,’ 

Even the danger of missing the doct 
was not enough to deter her froi 
home. As she was passing the K\ 
the Ringsford carriage drew up at the 
out of it jumped Goutts Hadleigh, i 
uniform of a captain of Volunteers 
taken by surprise, and uttered a natim 
tion : 

‘Why, what brings you so far froi 
such an evening as this? There is c 
a regular out "and outer of a snow 
I would not be here myself, only 
night of the feed I give every yt 
men, and all the arrangements were in* 

She was more pleased to meet 
she was generally, for he might ‘ 
give her some news of Philip. ; S 
troubling to answer his inquiries, si 
own. : '.y- 

‘Don’t know anything about him, 5 h 
— callously, as she thought, ‘except 1 
got into a precious scrape, and will d 
family, unless that uncle of Mb hcl] 
of if.’ - 
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^Disgrace?— How is it : ctisgrace;;; to fail iu a 
noble enterprise % 5 

' c All, it’s something worse than : failing in a 
noble enterprise, ’ answered Contis, returning to 
las liabitiial tone of cynical indifference. 4 But 
don’t let us talk about it, if you please. I 
would -.rather ' not, even to you, until all the 
ins and outs are known,’ 

c When will you know about your brother’s 
affairs! 5 : 

£ I cannot say ; but he will tell you all about 
them ; and if he doesn’t, I will. Meanwhile, let 
me do Mm a service— get into the carriage, and 
Toomey will drive you home. I am sure that is 
what Phil and the guv’nor, too, woulcUsay, if 
they found you trudging along the road in such 
weather. Do get in, or they will both have me 
down in their black books. The carriage is 
not to come back for me, so you won’t give the 
horses any extra work. 5 

She consented ; and Toomey, who was glad 
enough to turn homeward for his own comfort 
as well as that of the horses, wheeled round, 
and drove off at a good pace. A little way 
out of the village they nearly ran over a 
man, who, walking in the same direction, had 
not heard the carriage making up on him, 
either on account of the preoccupation of his 
thoughts or the thick carpeting of snow on 
the road. 

‘All right, 5 growled the man, having saved 
himself, and Toomey drove on. 

Madge recognised the voice of Caleb Kerscv. 
She would have liked to speak to him, but it 
w r as too late. She supposed, however, that he was 
on his way to visit Sam Culver, from whom he 
would learn the cause of Pansy’s disappearance. 
Caleb was on this quest, as she surmised, and he 
was going to Eingsford, but not to seek informa- 
tion from the gardener. 

CHAPTER XLIX.— AT MIDNIGHT. 

Coutts Hadleigh relished good wine ; but he 
was cautious in Iris cups, as in everything else. 
On this evening, however, he ‘ drank fair, 5 as it 
is called, with his comrades ; and those who were 
acquainted with his habits noted the "fact with 
increasing curiosity as the evening advanced. 
This was the fifth annual dinner he had given 
to c Ms men 5 since the captain’s commission had 
been thrust upon him, and he bad on no previous 
occasion displayed so much hilarity or provided 
:m many : cynical anecdotes for the entertainment 
of the company.:: His lieutenant and . sub.^ ' 
the land they; • farmed— con- 
eluded- must have made some 

exceptionally ; lucky stroke in business recently. 
Coutts believed he had. 

The members of the Kihgshope Yolunteer 
corps were mostly young farmers and the sons 
of mrmers, who should nave possessed the phy- 
. sical^ proportions which would have specially 
qualified them for the soldier’s career. But it 
was surprising to observe how few of them pre- 
sented these qualifications. . When Dick Craw- 
shay first saw them mustered, he exclaimed in 
loud indignation, his huge form towering over 
the whole troop : 4 What ! is that all our county 
can. show in the way of Yolunteers? Why, half 
a dozen of our old. yeomen would scare them into 


the middle of next week without a tussle 1 They 
are more like a set of town scarecrows than 
country -bred lads. ... Ah, this comes ov givin 5 
the land to people that have money and no 
muscle, and meddle with things they know 
nothing about. 5 b 

He was right in a certain degree, for these 
youths were the sons of wealthy merchants who 
take up farming as a hobby, and leaving the work 
to hired labourers, are indifferent to losses, and 
therefore able to pay rents which the working 
farmer has struggled for a time to compete with, 
and given up in despair, or emigrated. This was 
a sore subject with yeoman Dick, and although 
regularly invited by Coutts to this annual feast, he 
regularly refused to go— and even kept within his 
own bounds whenever he knew there was a parade. 
The prejudice prevented him from learning that 
a goodly number of these young fellows made 
up for physical deficiencies by skill as marks- 
men and efficiency in drill ; so that the Kings- 
hope Yolunteer corps' formed a by no means 
unsatisfactory body of men for home defence. 
But had any one dared to hint that even in 
some respects they might be favourably compared 
with the old yeomanry, he would have made Dick 
his foe. 

On the present occasion, Captain Hadleigh’s 
company showed that they had improved slightly 
on one of the yeomanry practices by keeping 
up their revels to a late hour without all getting 
drunk. The lieutenant having "to pass Eingsford 
on his way home, and having his gig with him, 
drove the captain to the gates of the Manor, 
The snow had only ceased falling a little while 
before the company at the King's Head broke 
up, and now it lay deep on the roads, houses, 
and fields. The old church looked like a huge 
snow-liouse; and the meadows in the dim moon- 
light presented a white surface, apparently on a 
level with the hedgerows. 

The lieutenant’s powerful cob had its work to 
do, for at every step its hoofs sank deep in 
the snow-covered road. But the travellers were 
merry, and did not mind the slowness of their 
progress. Their .-chief trouble was to keep the 
road and avoid the open ditches. They succeeded 
in this, and also succeeded in distinguishing the 
point where the Manor gates broke the whk * 
wall. .q 

Coutts made his way through the sid^^ 
which shook large pancakes of snow dow’A fnv i 
him as he opened it. 

The avenue being guarded by its Ion' gun , 
of tree-branches, the path was comparative! 
to traverse, and Coutts was soon in Ixont res<3- 
house, which, like the church, was a sq eyes 
white mass, broken by a few points cjq 


Underneath these few lights was dark 


gladly, 


As Coutts ascended the steps of the pd mac pJ 
man stepped out from the shadow. i j^xt 
4 1 want to speak to you a minute, A c ] 0 ^ ntr 
.Hadleigh ; I’ve been waiting all eve "CJncle 

you. ^arcely 

Coutts was no coward, although his »\f e q, 
was somewhat muddy with wine; but ‘w, 
sudden apparition made him spring to the tc 
of .the steps and ring the bell, as he exclaime 
fiercely 

* Who are you, anct what do you want with n 
at this hour r 
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{ I want to know where is Pansy Culver ? } 
said the man with enforced calmness, which, con- 
trasted to his advantage with the blustering ire 
of the other. 

£ Confound your impudence— how should I 
know V 

£ 1 saw you with her at the London station. 
Where has she gone to? Where did you send 
her to? 5 ^ 

6 She didn’t tell me whore she was going to, 
and I didn’t send her anywhere.’ 

Caleb Kersey’s calmness broke bounds, and he 
next spoke with savage determination : 

f You are lying, and you shall tell me the 
truth.’ 

‘ You ’re an insolent fool.’ 

As Caleb swiftly ascended the steps, he received 
a vigorous buffet on the breast, which tumbled 
him backward on the snow. The door was open ; 
Coutfcs entered ; the door was instantly closed, 
bolted, chained, and locked. 

£ Tell that fellow Kersey to go about his busi- 
ness/ said Ooutts to the attendant who had been 
waiting up for him; 4 he is drunk or mad. If 
he has any business with me, he knows where 
to find me at proper hours.’ 

With that he went up-stairs in a furious temper 
with the man who had insulted him, and had 
evidently intended to offer violence to his person. 
Before he had reached the first landing, there 
■was an impatient but not a very loud knock 
at the door. The servant repeated his young 
master’s message, put out the hall lights, and 
gladly enough went off to bed. 

Caleb stood in the portico hesitating as to what 
he should do. He had been waiting there for 
hours ; he had been told that Mr Coutts Hadleigh 
was not at home— the servant declined to say 
where he might be found. The snow and the 
cold did not appear to affect him. He waited, 
and at last the man had come, but had not 
given the watcher any satisfaction. Caleb was 
aware that his application was untimely : but that 
■mis not Ms, fault : the circumstances were excep- 
tional. He must know from this villain what 
he had done with Pansy, and then he would 
seek her father, whose authority would; rescue 
her from the evil influence ixnder which she had 
fallen. 

The poor fellow never thought that Ms first 
igtep ..plight to have been to consult Pansy’s father, 
qjk natural delicacy, rude and earnest, made him 

»ink from the idea, because he felt sure it 
v ^mld cause him pain. He learned from his 
! aB “Ms in the village that Pansy had gone away 
™”here ; and as the gardener had no special 
was ex Hhing to speak of her grandfather, he 
con dit % mentioned to any of his gossips whither 
requires g one> g 0 Caleb, sitting in a train which 
ne caro$ starting, having caught sight of Pansy 
iortune, x ^ s Hadleigh talking together on the 
an « -R f v ah Liverpool Street Station, instantly 

; Hut hi that there was something wrong. He 

Her < aYe jumped out of the carriage ; but 
; passengers prevented him, and. he had 
. ^ JBtoq- cruel torments of speculation and 
lintil he reached his destination. 

Ife had no hope of winning Pansy ; but he 
might saveher from the fate to which she seemed 
to be liaeting. He had no doubt she had been 
taught- to ’ repeat some falsehood to her father/ 


which kept him quiet about her absence, and 
he had no doubt of her danger. Then with a 
sullen resolution, in which the anxiety of a lover 
was combined with the suppressed fmy of a 
maniac, he sought Coutts Hadleigh, determined 
to force the truth from Mm. 

In those cold Weary hours when he was hang- 
ing about the Manor waiting, ike words of 
Philip frequently recurred to Him: 5 Trust her, 
man ; trust her.’ He imagined that lie did trust 
her; he was sure that she ^ did not mean to do 
wrong. But at the same time the wicked com- 
ment of Wrentham also presented itself, reminding 
him that trust gave the woman opportunity to 
deceive. He did not like the man who spoke 
or the words he uttered; but the remembrance 
made him uneasy. 

‘Ah, if Master Philip had not been in such 
a pickle with his own affairs, I ’d have gone to 
him now, and he would have told me what 
was best to do, even though the villain be his 
own brother. But it would be a mortal shame 
to put more trouble on him when he down 
enough already. I ’ll go my own way.’ 

All these things were careering through Ms 
mind, as he stood under the portico wondering 
how he should act. He heard a casement open 
; above — it seemed to be directly oyer his head— 

I and Captain Hadleigh shouted : ■» . 

! £ You’d better move off quietly, Kersey, or 

I I ’ll call our fellows and send for the police/ 

The casement was closed violently, the two 
sides banging together, the principal windows 
of the Manor opening on hinges like doors, in. 
the French fashion. 

Caleb stepped out from beneath the portico 
and looked up. There was a ruddy glow— the 
effect of the light shining through deep maroon- 
coloured curtains— in two windows on the first 
floor. One of these windows opened on to the top 
of the portico which formed part of a balcoiiy. 
That was the one from which Hadleigh must Have 
spoken, thought Caleb ; and was immediately 
satisfied on the point by seeing the sljadow of 
a man who was passing .sidwiy;hefwe#;'-tlie- light 
and the curtains. 

‘ The stable ain’t far offh and l ean find b ladder 
there/ muttered Caleb, moving away from the 
front of the house. ; 

Mr Hadleigh, sen., was seated at his writing- 
table, his back towards the windows. Before 
him lay those sheets of manuscript which he had 
written at intervals during the past year. The 
broad shade on the |lamp cast the soft light down 
on the table, and had it not been for the bright 
glow of a huge fire, the rest of the room— and 
especially the upper part— would have been in 
comparative darkness; As it was, the flickering 
flame of the fire made the shadows above and 
around him flutter and change like living 
things. ■ • ■ 

He was not writing. He was carefully separat- 
ing certain pages from the others ; having done 
so, lie fastened them together neatly, and with 
Ms hand covering theia, "as ifftoMoe tluV words 
from himself, he leaned back; oh. Ms chair. 
Suddenly he rose and paced the floor slowly 
in melancholy reflection. ... 

When he resumed his seat, there was a placid 
expression on his face, like that of one who, after 
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a long mental struggle, lias come to a final deci- 
sion and found peace. 

With as much sad deliberation as if he were 
committing a clear one to the grave, he . placed 
the separate packets of manuscript in different 
envelopes. The first and largest he addressed 
in a bold clear hand, ‘To Mrs Philip Hadleigh. 
To be opened after my death* 

Over the second packet his pen was poised 
for some moments, and his hand was not so steady 
as before when he began to write. 

‘ To my son, Philip Hadleigh To be opened after 
my death and read by him alone. When he has 
read, he shall decide lokether to bum at once or first 
to slioio it to Ms wife. The secret of my life, is 
here? 

As his pen stopped, a chill blast passed through 
the room, making the lamplight waver, as if 
it were about to be extinguished, Mr Hadleigh, 
surprised, raised his head slowly, and slowly 
looked round. 

The window behind him was open, and before 
it stood a tall, rough-looking, muscular man. Mr 
Hadleigh’s sallow cheeks became more sallow, 
his eyes started, and his lips trembled slightly. 
He recovered himself instantly, and rising calmly 
from his seat, and at the same moment lifting 
the shade from the lamp, Ms eyes remaining fixed 
all the time on the intruder, burglar, intending 
murderer, perhaps. 

When the light was uncovered, the man drew 
: back a pace with a kind of growl of surprise, 
Mr Hadleigh retained perfect self-possession ; but 
he was not much relieved from apprehension 
by recognising .in his midnight visitor the leader 
of the agricultural agitators" who had on various 
occasions openly declared antagonism to the 
master of Ilingsford. 

{To he continued.) 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE NOT DANGEROUS 

A remark AB iiE circumstance recently occurred 
which brings out strongly the fact that scientific 
teaching hi medical and surgical matters has 
made giant strides of late. On the 8th of July 
an accident happened to a c marker 3 at the 
ranges of the Civil Service Rifie regiment at 
Wimbledon when marking at the .five hundred 
yards 5 range. According to the report, a rifle- 
bullet seems ‘to have bounded off the corner 
of the target and to have entered the marker's 
breast. 7 Fortunately, the great annual meeting 
of the National Rifle Association was to com- 
mence in a day or two, and the Field Hospital 
prepared for tlio meeting was being got ready 
under the charge of Sergeant Monaghan and 
Corpora] Melville, both of the Army Hospital 
Corps. Thither the wounded man was imme- 
diately carried j but there was no surgeon present 
or anywhere near. Seeing, however, the serious 
nature of the case, the two soldiers, without a 
moment's hesitation, took steps to extract the 
bullet, which had entered the right breast just 
under the collar-bone. Having carefully exam- 
ined his patient arid found the exact locality of 
the bullet, Sergeant Monaghan, with the am A- 
j m thee moral, made an incisicu in the back 
A V V v ; ; ' MM'-'v A 


and was enabled at onee to extract the bullet 
from the spot where it had lodged, just oppo- 
site to the point of entry m the breast. The 
injured man, a member of the corps of Commis- 
sionaires, expressed himself much gratified with 
the prompt attention he had received, as well, 
as with the skilful operation by which, without 
a moment's loss of time, the important act of 
removing the bullet had been accomplished. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the two 
soldiers, who by their ready and intelligent action, 
saved their patient not only from prolonged 
suffering, but perhaps even from death itself. 

The well-known saying of ‘A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, 3 is here singularly confuted, 
for it was just the ‘ little knowledge 3 applied with 
sagacity and intelligence that probably saved the 
life of a fellow-creature. 

Many of our readers will doubtless remember 
a melancholy occurrence which took place last- 
year on one of the Swiss mountains, when a 
valuable young life was lost for the want of a 
‘little knowledge/ and in itself, very simple 
knowledge too. A German engineer and two 
guides were ascending one of the famous Swiss 
mountains, when the younger of the guides 
appears to have had a very bad fall, by which 
either a bottle or a lamp-glass was broken, the 
fractured part entering the young man's thigh 
and dividing the femoral artery. It would not, 
we should suppose, have required very profound 
surgical knowledge to know that the man would 
inevitably bleed to death unless this great artery 
could be immediately compressed ;■ but incredible 
as it may appear, neither the German nor the 
other Swiss guide knew anything about the 
matter. They tried to stop the spouting blood 
with their handkerchiefs, which of course was of 
no avail. Neither thought of tying the handker- 
chief or other ligature round the upper part of the 
limb, and then twisting it tight by the appli- 
cation of a stick ; and so the poor young fellow 
quickly bled to death. Now, if the bleeding 
could have been arrested by ligature until sur- 
gical assistance was procured, the young guide 
would doubtless have recovered, for the injury, 
as a mere flesh-wound, was in itself by no means 
serious. Here, then, a ‘little knowledge 7 would 
have done a vast amount of good. 

One of the best, most useful, and practical 
associations of the present day is the St John's 
Ambulance Society, which teaches all who care 
to learn how to act in such emergencies as that 
related, and to take instant action on the spot , 
until surgical aid can be obtained— a ticklish 
and anxious time, often fraught with serious 
danger, when there is not a minute .. to : spare, 
and where loss of time means loss of life. 

Let every one, therefore, who has any real love 
for his fellows, and who feels that he or she has 
the nerve requisite for the -work— for this is a 
sine qud non— at once learn how to act in 'cases 
of sudden accident, illness, faintness, drowning, 
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or any other of the many unlooked-for ills and 
mishaps that ‘flesh is heir to’ — a species of know- 
ledge that will improve the mind of the pos- 
sessor and may be productive of infinite good. 


THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. 

A MODERN ROMANCE. 

III. — KINO CHARLES III. 

There were great preparations at Balquhalloeh 
Castle for the worthy reception of the king ; and 
but for the fact that the editor, who was also 
the sole reporter, of the Aberdumble Warder was 
at the time confined to his house from indisposi- 
tion, the whole matter would no doubt have found 
its way into the papers. The Princess spared 
neither trouble nor expense. Two Aberdumble 
carpenters arrived, and erected opposite the 
porter’s lodge a wooden triumphal arch. An 
Aberdumble painter followed after them, and 
inscribed upon the arch, in large red letters on 
a blue ground, a legend welcoming His Majesty 
to his own again. And when the painter had 
departed, the Princess, accompanied by Tom Check- 
stone and Father M c Fillan, drove into Aber- 
dumble and hired all the flags in the town. She 
also subsidised the local brass band, the members 
of which she instructed to be at the castle at j 
a given hour, prepared to play at her behest the 
stirring strains of Who’ll be King but Charlie , and 
as many other Jacobite tunes as they knew or 
could learn meanwhile ; and she further engaged 
four pipers, who were to stand just within the 
castle gate and salute her royal nephew in 
their most tremendous style. It must be con- 
fessed that the Princess was a trifle indiscreet. 
She undoubtedly laid herself open to a prosecu- 
tion for treason-felony, if not indeed for treason 
of the highest and most deadly type ; but fortu- 
nately for her, the Aberdumble people had grown 
accustomed to her eccentricities, and not a soul 
dreamt of gainsaying her will and pleasure in 
the matter She therefore returned with a 
carriage-load of flags, which she caused to be 
festooned from the battlements. In her own 
boudoir and with her own fingers, she had long 
since worked in silk a faithful copy of the old 
royal standard of Scotland, and this she ordered 
to be run up on the flagstaff that surmounted 
the keep, whenever the king should set foot 
within the castle walls. Furthermore, she directed 
that at that auspicious moment her head-butler, 
assisted by one of her stable-boys, should begin 
the firing of a royal salute from an old brass 
gun that stood upon the western wall ; and in 
order to provide for this, she purchased in Aber- 
dumble, Archie MfPherson the ironmonger’s entire 
stock of sporting-powder. 

Betimes there came a telegram for the Princess. 

: £ Shall be with you, 5 it ran, 4 at noon to-morrow ; J 
audit had been despatched by Charlie from the 
telegraph office in Fleet Street, London. 

: The Princess passed the night in a state of 

j the utmost excitement. Instead of retiring to 
| rest, she paced to and fro until daylight began 
| to dawn; and it was only at Tom?s urgent 
j entreaty that she then consented , to repair to 
[ her boudoir and lie down for a few hours. She 




had talked of attempting to raise the country 
side, and of going to the railway station at the 
head of her kilted and armed retainers, to wel- 
come her nephew; but Father M‘Fillaifis more 
sensible counsel prevailed. He pointed out that 
nothing could be gained by undue haste, and that 
any ill-advised display of force would probably 
end in the speedy collapse of the movement long 
ere it could ripen and bear good fruit. The fact 
is that, but for the common-sense of the chap- 
lain, the Princess would have done a thousand 
rash deeds. Fortunately, he had constituted 
himself her temporal as well as spiritual adviser ; 
and being a man of extraordinary kindness and 
goodness,' he had easily won the Princess’s confi- 
dence. He regarded her as a harmless maniac, 
and believed that there would be no danger in 
humouring her within due bounds ; nor did he 
conceal his opinions from Tom Cheekstone, who, 
while professing to coincide with them, fully 
made up his mind to carry on the game. until: 
it should bring some decided advantage to himself \j 
and his friend Charles Stuart. 

The Princess, accompanied by Father MTillan, | 
and by Tom, who rode, drove to Aberdumble 
Station without the retinue of armed tenants ; j 
and, punctual to the appointed hour, the king’s 
train arrived. The Princess would have respect- j 
fully kissed His Majesty’s hand ; but Charlie, 
with right royal condescension, embraced his 
aunt and kissed her upon both cheeks. Then, i 
having graciously shaken hands with Tom and 
| the priest, he entered the carriage, which was 
driven rapidly back to Balquhalloeh. A few 
children followed it for a short distance, but 
they were soon left behind, and it was not until 
the castle was well in sight that any further 
signs of excitement and expectation became 
visible. y 

The first loyal greeting came from Daft Andy 
MUregor, an old fellow or eightyrseven; Ho had 
heard from his grandfather of the great doings 
of the ’45 ; and fully believing that patriotism 
required it of him, he stood at his cottage 
door waving a rusty claymore, and ffang^ his 
bonnet into the air as the carriage rolled quickly 
by, A more formal welcome awaited the king at 
the gateway of the castle. The porter’s eldest son, 
in Ills Sunday clothes, walked gravely forward, 
bearing on a cushion the castle keys, and, with, 
profound obeisance, presented them to Charlie, 
who as gravely received them and gave them 
into Tom’s custody. At that moment tlie four 
pipers struck up ; and the carriage, as it passed 
through the gateway, was saluted by a boom 
from the old brass gun. Tears stood in the 
Princess’s eyes, as, giving her hand to Father 
M'FiUan, she alighted. ‘ Thank heaven for this 
clay !’ she exclaimed devoutly ; while in a louder 
voice she added : 4 God save the king V 

The cry was taken up by all the servants and: 
tenants who had collected; In the courtyard, and 
was accentuated by a second boom from the brass 
gun. Thus acclaimed, the kingp supported by 
Tom, walked into the great hall, and was thence 
conducted by the Princess herself to his private 
apartments. , 

‘The first thing,’ she whispered to him, ‘will 
^ be to hold a council. 5 

‘Of course!’ assented Charlie* c We ^ must 
hold a council at once. ' Let me see. May Tom— 
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I mean Mr Checkstone— act as my private 
secretary until I can appoint some one else to 
tlie post? J 

‘Most certainly ! Torn? Majesty’s wishes are 
commands, I will send Mr Cheekstone to you, 5 
And the amiable Princess respectfully kissed 
her nephew and retired. 

A minute later, Tom peeped in at Charlie’s door 
and entered his room. The two young men at 
once, burst into fits of suppressed laughter. 

‘ It is really too bad I s exclaimed Charlie. 

‘ You can’t imagine how difficult it has been 
for me to keep my countenance.’ 

‘Never mind; you have done very well so 
far,’ returned Tom. T am to be your private 
secretary pro tem. 3 and you are to hold a council. 
T must therefore beg your Majesty to graciously 
nominate your councillors.’ 

‘ Whom shall I nominate ? There is Father 
Median.’ 

4 And Alexander Gordon, the factor ; he is -a 
presentable sort of fellow.’ 

4 And my aunt, tlie Princess.’ 

‘Ah, the constitution doesn’t permit you to 
nominate women.* ; A ■ ; -v.h v -y 

tWell, then, we four can hold the council, if 
the council must be held/ said Charlie. — ‘How, 
how am 1 to comport my self 1’ 

‘Father MEillan understands, of course, that 
we are only masquerading; but you mustn’t let 
him know that you have' even the most distant 
designE on your aunt’s money-bags, for he would 
spoil the game in', an instant if he did know it. 
As for Sandy Gordon— to him you must be the 
king, the whole king, and nothing but the king. 
If I were you, I should knight him. It would 
consolidate Im loyalty/ ■ . 

‘ I ’ll make him. a baronet, if you like, 5 assented 
Charlie. 4 It won’t cost any more.— But what 
are we to do in council V 
s To decide upon your plan of action/ said 
Tom. 4 And we may as well settle that here. 
The decision must, be that no public steps are 
to be taken at present’ 

‘ Quite so.— But don’t, Tom, push matters too 
far. I only want to be able to marry Kate, you 
know; and really five hundred a year from my 
aunt . would satisfy me.’ 

;'-f^Ali:i%h%Alcl fellow you' shall have a thou- 
sand— -But now to business. I will go and 
.announce the nomination of councillors. The 
council will meet in the drawing-room in half 
an hour. Shave yourself, and make yourself look 
as; royal as possible. There was ^ to be a valet 
to wait upon you, but he hasn’t yet arrived 
from Edinburgh,— How they are pounding away 
with that absurd brass gun ! Fortunately, the 
powder has almost run but, so you won’t be 
troubled with, your- Ml salute/ And Tom dis- 
appeared. 

The first sitting of King Charles Ill’s council 
was not a long one. The decision at which 
Charlie and Tom had already arrived was, of 


and Father MEillan was commissioned to inform 
the Princess that the king did not deem it 
expedient for the present to take any public 
steps to assert his authority beyond the loyal 
precincts of Balquliallocln 
- The Princess, who for mights had been dr eaming 


of rebellion, was grievously disappointed, and 
sought to bend her nephew’s determination. 
After dinner, when for a short time she was 
alone with him, she talked the matter over. 

‘Well, my dear aunt/ said the king at last, 
‘I need not tell you that if we organise a rising, 

I must put myself at the head of it. And if I 
put myself at the head of it, I must of neces- 
sity risk my life. At present, as you know, I 
am not married. I am the last male of our house. 
Ought I not, before facing the danger, to look 
to the interests of my race, and indeed of the 
country! If I had a son, or even a daughter, 
I could go forth with a lighter heart to battle; 
for in that case my death would not mean the 
inevitable extinction of all our hopes. Yoip it 
is true, would succeed me, but > only for a few 
short burdensome years ; and with you the line 
would pass out of existence.’ 

‘True/ assented the Princess; /you certainly 
ought to marry, and to marry quickly. But 
whom can you marry! Who is worthy of you? 
Your royal grandmother was a Tudor, a worthy 
spouse for my father of sacred memory. But 
there are no Tudors now ; and besides, you 
ought not to marry a cousin. I fear that you 
must seek an alliance on the continent, among 
the Bourbons or the Hapsburgs/ 

‘Why not among the English Plantagenets V 
asked the king. 

4 Would that some remained/ ejaculated the 
Princess. 

‘But one does remain/ said Charlie. ‘The 
fact is that I have had the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of one whom I have determined 
to wed ; and, my dear aunt, she is a Plantagenet, 
Mr Cheekstone, who has the honour of her 
acquaintance, will tell you about her/ 

‘Indeed ! ’ exclaimed the Princess. ‘This .news 
greatly rejoices me. Let Mr Gheckstone write to 
her at once in my name and ask her to come 
and visit me. I will judge of her Worthi- 
ness.’ 

‘You had better .'write/ suggested the king. 
‘Why not write informally, as ray aunt. You 
must remember that we cannot yet afford to 
risk anything by publicly hinting at my pre- 
tensions, much less by boldly proclaiming to the 
country and the powers that be that I intend to 
seize the crown.’ 

The Princess reflected ; but she gave way, 
and, for once in her life, signed herself simply 
Henrietta Maria Stuart. 

In due course Kate received the invitation. 
It was accompanied by a private letter from 
Charlie ; and when she had read the two com- 
munications, she forfeited a month’s salary and 
quitted her situation. A few/ days had to be 
spent in preparing for the visit to so large and 
grand an establishment as she knew Baiquhalloeh 
to be; but in less than a /week after hearing from 
Miss Stuart, Catharine Plantagenet left London 
for Scotland. 

IV. — COLLAPSE. 

The Princess was charmed with Catharine 
Plantagenet, who, in truth, was as gentle and 
true-hearted a girl as could be met with any- 
where ; but when she , became fully aware of 
the deception to which she was a party, it 
was with the greatest difficulty that ‘ Charlie 
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■■persuaded- her to refrain from telling her proud! 
hostess the secret of her birth. 

‘ Well/ said Catharine, ‘under any circum- 
stances I won’t consent to take advantage of your 
aunt’s weakness. I hate false pretences. Your 
aunt ought to do something for you, I confess, 
but let her do it with her eyes open. 5 

Ere Jong, however, the Princess, upon lier own 
ini tiatiye, made a proposition to which even 
Catharine saw no objection. 

‘My dear/ she said one morning, ‘I am getting 
old, and since you have been here with me, I 
have begun to feel that I should not like to be 
without you. Now I know perfectly well that 
Charles will be glad to stay here for the present ; 
so, why don’t you make, up your minds to marry 
and ! stay here together ? When I die, the castle 
and everything belonging to it will be his. You 
need never regard yourselves, therefore, as tres- 
passers upon my hospitality.’ 

‘ And you really like to have me with you ? 5 
asked Catharine. 

‘ Certainly, my dear/ 

‘.For my own sake, I mean 1 ’ added Catharine. 

‘ Yes, for your own sake, and quite apart even 
from the fact that Charles loves you. I shall 
speak to him about it/ And speak to him she 
did. 

‘ You will be quieter and better off here than 
in London/ she said ; ‘and you will be able to 
mature your plans for the future. You and 
Catharine shall have a separate establishment for 
yourselves ; there is plenty of room for all of 
us. And if you have any hesitation on the score 
of money matters — which, after all, trouble the 
highest as well as the lowest — I may set your 
mind at ease, my dear Charles, by telling you 
that I have determined to give Catharine on 
her wedding-day a hundred thousand pounds 
by way of jointure. When I die, the rest will 
be yours/ 

‘You are very good, aunt/ exclaimed the king, 
who was fairly overcome by his relative’s li.be- 1 
rality. ‘Yes; nowhere can we be happier than j 
here. But let us be married quietly/ 

‘ By all means 1 Father M‘Fillan shall perform 
the ceremony in the chapel. Get Catharine to 
name a day — the sooner the better,’ 

Charlie, talked over the matter that very even- 
ing with his sweetheart, and an arrangement 
was soon come to between them. The wedding 
was fixed for an early date ; a few favoured 
guests were invited; and in due course Charlie 
and Catharine became man and wife, Tom act- 
ing as best-man, and Sandy Gordon, who, 
on account of his age and patriarchal beard, 
seemed to be peculiarly fitted for the part, giving 
away the bride. There was, of course, a feast 
for * the tenantry ; and the brass gun on the 
wall was again fired-— this time Until it burst ; 
but, as the Princess regretfully said, the cere- 
mony was not worthy of the events It ought to 
have taken place at Holyrood or Westminster 
Abbey. • 

Charlie and Catharine went to Edinburgh for 
their, honeymoon ; and when they returned to 
Balquhalloch, the castle settled down on.ee more | 
into its normal condition of peace and quietness. | 
Tom and the Princess spent much of their time ! 
in the Ebrary, working hard at the family Ms- i 
tory ; and the young couple, with! nothing to 


worry them, mid only themselves to think about, 
passed a delightful existence, which seemed as if 
it could never become wearisome. 

But matters could not go on for ever in this 
way. The Princess in time began to ask Charlie 
about his plans. ‘ Will arms be required ? ’ she 
wanted to know. ‘ Will there be uniforms for 
the troops ? What hope is there of foreign assist- 
ance? Can the officer's and men throughout the 
country be bribed?’ And above all, ‘When are 
you going to rise and strike for your rights?’ 
In. short, the situation threatened to become 
critical. And when, nearly a year after his 
wedding, Charlie found himself the proud father 
of a boy, he realised that he must either act, or 
permit his good aunt to scorn Mm as a weak- 
kneed, cowardly shadow of a king. 

The auspicious event caused the Princess to 
be unusually active. She desired, ere the grand 
stroke should be dealt, to be in a position to 
publish abroad a full and complete pedigree, 
tracing the descent of the Stuarts of Balquhal- 
loch from the royal Stuarts of Scotland ; and 
hearing that a number of old recoids bearing 
upon the question were for sale in London, she 
despatched Tom Checkstone thither with carte 
blanche to buy whatever he could lay Ms hands 
upon. Tom was absent for ten days ; and when 
he reappeared, he had with him a large chest 
full of dusty, mouldy, discoloured documents. 
These treasures were conveyed to the library, 
and for a week the Princess almost lived among 
them. 

One day Charlie and Catharine, who was now 
convalescent, were sitting at luncheon, when, 
without warning, the Princess burst into the 
room. She was very violently excited. Her 
gray hair had fallen loose, her cheeks were pallid, 
and her hands were clenched convulsively. 

‘ What is the matter? 3 exclaimed Charlie and 
Catharine, both rising together and rushing to 
support their aunt - v : 

4 Matter ! ’ she cried— 4 matter? ’ and she began 
to 'weep hysteri call y . 

‘Tell me/ implored Catharine. ‘What can 
we do 1 ?’ 

But Tom, who had followed 1 the Princess, and 
who now appeared in the open doorway, soon 
explained the cause of the outbreak. 

‘Look here P he said, as lie held out a yellow 
parchment c I.t is a terrible blow to your aunt, 
Charlie. There has been some mistake. You 
are not descended from the royal Stuarts at all. 
A similarity of names and some careless copying 
are responsible for the error/ 

Charlie seized the manuscript, and having 
hastily glanced at it, threw it aside, and went: 
to 3 ns aunt, who was already being attended to 
by Catharine. 

* The Princess ’’had fainted ; but ere long she 
recovered, and was able ’.to- tell her version: of 
the story. She had been, completing the pedi- 
gree ; she had almost arrived at the last link, 
when the whole chain had been snapped by this 
hideous discovery. She would neverget : over the ; 
shock. To think that after all she was a nobody ! 
It was too! dreadful ! 

They led her to her own room, and: in time" 
succeeded in calming her. Then, in order to 
convince himself, /Oha^He/yw-efully examined the 
parchment. Its statements could not be gainsaid. 
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The Stuarts of Ealquhalloeh had no connection 5 
•with royalty ; and lie would not now he required 
to seize the throne of Great Britain, To him the 
revelation came, it must be remarked, as a wel- 
come relief; hut for days and weeks it- made 
his poor aunt miserable ; and when she finally 
reconciled herself to her lot, it seemed as if her 
energy and pleasure in life had departed for ever. 
Indeed, she never entirely got over the blow, 
and at the beginning of this year she died. 

Charlie and Catharine were with her to the 
last, and she bequeathed everything to them. 
Balqxihalloch, therefore, is now theirs ; and Tom 
Gheckstone, who, rightly or wrongly, regarded 
himself as Charlie’s good genius, holds sway as 
his friend^ ' secretary, man of business, churn, 
and general factotum. 
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On the 27th of August, the British Association 
commenced its fifty-fourth annual meeting — not 
this year, however, on British soil, but at Mon- 
treal in Canada. Some hundreds of members 
travelled from this country to be present at the 
meeting. Both on the part of the city and of 
the Dominion, the reception of the Association 
has been everything that could be desired by its 
members. Montreal itself .raised forty thou- 
sand dollars towards defraying the expenses of 
the visit, and three hundred of the members 
were, besides, received as guests into private 
houses. The new President, Lord Rayleigh, 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, delivered the opening 
address, in -which lie sketched the progress that 
had been made in certain important branches 
of science. The final meeting of the Association 
was held on the afternoon of September 3, and 
was largely attended, about two thousand persons 
being present. Lord Bayleigh in addressing the 
assembly, said that no meeting had been held in 
which the Association had been provided with 
such spacious rooms. [Resolutions in favour of 
the erection of a free public library in Montreal, 
as a memorial of the visit, were then passed, and 
a large amount of money was immediately pro- 
mised.^ object, among the donations 

i being one of ten thousand pounds. The total 
money grants in favour of scientific investigations 
made at the Montreal meeting were fifteen 
hundred and fifty pounds. The tickets issued 
for members of the Association for this session 
numbered seventeen hundred and thirty, and 
the money received amounted to eighteen hun- 
dred pounds. 

- Within the last twenty-five years, and more 
especially since the Eranco-German war, when 
the French made such good use of balloons, there 
Lave been somewhat frequent rumours that the 
problem of aerial navigation, comprised in the 
possibility of guiding and propelling a balloon 
[[in ; /a given direction, had been solved, . The 
' machine - in each case is carefully described, and 
[ generally it is represented as having risen grace- 
. fully in the air, travelled about a little, and "then 
to 'its starting-point. Then, nothing 
is heard of it. Stick an event is said 
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to have occurred last month in France. The 
gas- vessel — it can hardly be called a balloon, for 
it is cigar-shaped— -is nearly two hundred feet 
long. A platform, is hung below, upon which 
is a screw propeller, worked by a dynamo-machine 
and a large rudder. This description tallies 
almost exactly with the form of so-called steer- 
able balloons which have been constructed, tried, 
and found useless by M. Giffard, M. Tissandier, 
and others in previous years. The French 
government have spent much money in experi- 
mental ballooning, and this last. achievement is 
the result. Perhaps the authorities were obliged 
to show something for the money that was being 
spent, but we fear that that something is not 
anything new or profitable. Until an aerial 
machine be produced which shall make its way 
against strong currents, balloon navigation will 
remain as it lias hitherto been. ; 

[ Here is a clever American notion, and one 
which will probably have a wide application. 
It consists of a noiseless door-closer. In the 
ordinary metal or india-rubber spring, so com- 
monly fixed to doors, the greatest energy is 
exerted at first, and the door generally slams 
with a noise which is very distressing to any 
one with nerves. In the new arrangement, the 
spring Is fixed to the piston attached to a small 
air-cylinder, so that as the door closes, the resist- 
ance of the air in the cylinder checks its motion 
before the terrible bang arrives. A small opening 
in the cylinder then lets in the air, so that the 
spring once more asserts its authority with suf- 
ficient persuasion to gently close the door. 

After the terrors excited by the alleged danger 
of using arsenical wall-papers, it is ratlier a relief 
to read the opinion of Mr R. Galloway, who has 
written an article upon the subject in the Journal 
of Science. 1 Has it,’ he asks, 6 ever been proved 
that persons who inhabit rooms the wall-paper 
of which is stained with emerald green, suffer 
from arsenical poisoning V He then points out 
that the injurious effects, if any, must be due to 
the mechanical detachment of the pigment from 
the paper, and that such homoeopathic doses of 
the substance as could be carried by the air, would 
be totally different from the effects which arise 
from larger doses of arsenic. Moreover, he has 
made inquiry as to any cases of poisoning occurring 
during the packing of this finely divided pigment 
—during which operation the packers are sur- 
rounded by clouds of its dust — and could hear of 
none. Mr Mattieu Williams, a well-known writer 
on Science, is also of opinion that ‘ arsenical wall- 
papers’ are practically harmless. We are glad 
to record these opinions, for the tendency of the 
present time is to point out lurking dangers in 
every direction, until one is apt to Wonder how 
our forefathers, in their happy ignorance of sani- 
tation, ever contrived to reach adult age. 

At Reading, this autumn, a honey-fair is to be 
held, when prizes will be distributed to beekeepers 
who work on humane and advanced principles, 
and also to those who can show the greatest 
amount of unadulterated honey raised in a Berk- 
shire hive. Such a show as : this is worthy , of 
every encouragement* for honey fetches a high 
price, and so does wax, even in these days of cheap 
sugar and composite candles. It thus becomes 
.possible ■■ for the intelligent cottager .to add con- 
siderably to his scanty means ; and if he can 
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be taught that honey can be won without peri- 
odical destruction of bees and comb, so much the 
better. There is some complaint that the new- 
fangled hives, efficient though they be, are too 
expensive to supersede the old straw sleep. The 
British Beekeepers 5 Association might well turn 
their attention to this aspect of the matter. 

Last year, Professor Huxley stated it as his 
opinion that no act of man could possibly influ- 
ence the increase or decrease in the number of sea- 
fish. This was in answer to the gloomy antici- 
pations of many that the herring and other 
fisheries would be gradually annihilated unless 
our fishermen were compelled by law to observe 
certain conditions. Bo far as herrings are con- 
cerned, the recent enormous catches have shown 
that there are Mi as good and plentiful in the sea 
as ever yet came out Last month, we saw these 
fish in splendid condition being sold at the 
Farringdon Fish Market, London, at one penny 
per dozen. By the way, can any one explain why, 
in these days of refrigerators and cheap ice, eighty- 
six. tons of fish should be allowed in one month 
to become — at Billingsgate — unfit for human food? 

At a flower-show at Frome the other day, prizes 
were offered by Miss Ormerod, the consulting 
entomologist to" the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, for the best collection of food-plants 
injured by insects, accompanied by samples of 
the injurious creatures themselves, and a short 
written account of the nature of their depredations 
and the preventive measures to be adopted in 
dealing with them. There was only one com- 
petitor, Mr Herbert Haley of Frome; but the 
collection which he showed was a very complete 
one, and was most highly commended by Miss j 
Ormerod. As this was the first injurious-insect 
competition in this country, and was probably 
known to comparatively few persons, we need not 
be surprised at the want of competitors. Ten 
years ago in Pans, a similar Exhibition took place, 
in which nearly four hundred competitors took 
part. The exhibits included useful as well as 
injurious insects, which were divided into separate 
classes. Such competitions ought to be productive 
of a great amount of good. 

Recent experiments have led to the adoption I 
of many alterations in the torpedo system, which | 
is likely to play such an important part in naval 
operations of the future. Hitherto, the torpedo— i 
a huge fish-like case to hold explosives, and . con- 
taining within itself an air-engine for propelling it 
through the water— was thrust from a ship’s side 
below the water-line. But it was found in practice 
that it was impossible to fire the agent of destruc- 
tion in a straight line, especially if its mother- 
ship were under way. In the new method, the 
torpedo, which is sixteen feet long and fourteen 
inches in diameter, is fitted into a steel tube just 
large enough to contain the projectile. The presr 
sure of a key admits highly compressed air to this 
tithe, and the torpedo is shot out of an open port 
on exactly the same principle that a pea is pro- 
jected from a pea-shooter. But in the case of the 
torpedo, its little but powerful engine is set to 
work the moment it reaches the water, and away 

speeds the torpedo on its terrible errand, 

Professor Tuck of New York has constructed 
an electric torpedo boat, which will render sub- 
marine warfare very i terrible, if the hopes raised 
by its recenttlM It is made of 


iron, in the shape of a cigar, or rather pointed 
at each end, and is thirty feet In length. It can 
travel, on the surface of the water* or several feetf 
below, at the will of its commander. The 
torpedoes are carried outside the vessel, and can 
be detached by the action of an electro-magnet, 
when it is desired to let one rise to the surface 
against any ship that may be lying overhead. 
By means of attached wires, the torpedo can he 
exploded when the submarine boat has retired 
to a position of safety. Jules Verne’s clever 
romance Thirty Thousand Leagues v/nder the Sea, 
seems here to come into play. 

Under the supervision of Mr Preece, the well- 
known electrician to the Post-office, an experiment 
of great interest has been recently conducted at 
Wimbledon, near London. The object of the 
experiment was to ascertain the best method of 
lighting streets by electricity, the lamps employed 
being the incandescent pattern advocated by 
Edison, Swan, and others. Borne of the lamps 
were placed singly, others on poles twenty feet 
high, while at the same time the efficiency of 
different kinds of reflectors was tested. The 
cost is calculated to amount to one farthing per 
lamp per hour for each unit of light, valued at 
ten candles. Now, the cost of gas for a similar 
amount of light is one-fifth of a penny, so that 
the difference in expense between the two systems 
is not very great. On the other hand, the 
advantages of the electric light in the open air, 
where no question of impure products of com- 
bustion need come in, almost disappear j gas, 
therefore, still fulfils the required conditions. 

It is to be hoped that the new regulations for 
the prevention of collisions at sea, which have 
| just been published, will have the effect of 
! reducing those calamities, which have of late 
| become fearfully familiar. The twenty-seven | 
articles contained in these regulations refer tq j 
lights, sound-signals for fog, steering and sailing 
j rules, precautions to be adopted, : and . special 
! rules for squadrons and convoys. We may call j 
j particular attention to article nineteen, which j 
' indicates how one vessel can signal to another 
by a steam-whistle. Thus— one short blast to 

mean, £ I am directing my course to starboard ; 5 
two short blasts, * I am going to port ; 5 three to j 
mean, 6 1 am going full speed astern.’ Any one 
will readily remark how such signals ooiild be 
| added to almost indefinitely. Indeed, it is simply 
the method adopted in the army for flash-signal- 
j ling with the heliograph, adapted to sound- 
t signalling -with the steam-whistle. In such a 
system, unfortunately, there are few, in moments 
of danger, who can keep their heads cool enough 
to avoid making perilous mistakes. It is some- 
what like talking quietly when the house is 
on fired 

About four years ago, the startling scheme of 
carrying ships upon a specially, constructed 
railway track bodily across that little nedc of 
land which ties together the two Americas was 
conceived by Mr blades. This scheme - Was com- 
municated to the British Association at York In 
1881, and although the . 
like most engineering 

less accomplished if investors can be made to 
believe in its power of paying good dividend. 
The suggested, route would require a track one 
hundred and thirty-four miles in length, which 
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must be laid with a compound railway of 
extremely solid construction. The worked-out 
details of the method of raising a ship on a 
pontoon, transferring it to a travelling cradle, and 
finally committing it to the deep once more, after 
its journey on dry land, are most ingenious. 
Mr Eades,' who hails from the United States, is 
now in England, endeavouring to interest capi- 
talists in Ms proposals* 

The. demolition of the old law-courts which 
adjoined Westminster Hall, has brought into 
view one of the most interesting pieces of stone- 
work belonging to Merman times that can 
found in London. The state of preservation 
of the “wall of the old hall, upon which the 
marks of the mason’s tools are still visible, is 
clue to the circumstance, that from a very early 
time it was under cover, for a cloister extended 
along the whole length of the building on 
this side. Mr Pearson, the architect, was lately 
requested to report upon the subject, and to 
suggest the best method of restoration compatible 
with the preservation of this unique relic of the 
reign of William Rufus ; and it has been deter- 1 
mined to restore the cloister as it originally stood. 
According to the opinion of Mr Shaw-Lefevre, 
the First Commissioner of Works, the edifice 
when completed will, with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the old abbey adjacent,: form one of 
the grandest groups of buildings in Europe. 

The attractions of South Kensington Museum 
have lately been added to by the opening of 
; a room containing a collection of antique casts, 
which have been collected and arranged by Mr 
W. 0. Perry. This collection numbers about 
three hundred specimens, which . illustrate the 
whole historical range of ancient art. Such a 
record of the plastic art of ancient times is of 
deep interest to the archeologist, as well as of 
immense value to the art student. The arrange- 
ment of the specimens is mainly chronological, 
and where one or two casts are, on account of 
inconvenient size, not shown in their right place, 
it is in consequence of want of space. We may 
venture to hope that at some not distant date, 
better accommodation will be found for this 
valuable and interesting collection. 

: The Great Western Railway has always been 
famed for the wonderful engineering difficulties 
which were grappled with by the daring Brunei, 
and many evidences of his skill are apparent to 
. the traveller on that line. But even Brunei did 
not conceive the bold idea of piercing a tunnel 
twenty-six feet in diameter, and four and a half 
miles in length, beneath the bed of the Severn. 
But this great work has now been , in progress 
for some years, and the operations latterly have 
been pushed forward with' such rapidity by three 
thousand busy men, that its completion may soon 
be looked forward to. The tunnel will shorten 
considerably the distance between London and 
South Wales. It is constructed j so as to dip 
considerably towards the centre, to which point 
| ; any water will naturally gravitate. Here it will 
; . enter a drainage subway, ’ which will carry it to 
the . Welsh side, to be, pumped up into the river. 
The great difficulty which the workers have had 
to - contend with is the irruption of vast bodies 
i of water from local springs. The crown of the 
tunnel lies at a depth of from .eighty to a hum 
| -defeat beneath the bed of the river. .. 


In these days of quick communication by 
I telegraph and telephone, it is strange to see 
| how it becomes occasionally convenient to employ 
| ‘the bird of the air’ to ‘carry the voice,’ In 
I Haddingtonshire, at the Pension Colliery, mes- 
sages are carried from the pits to the offices, 
i a distance of more than six miles, by pigeons, 
land they accomplish the work in about as 
| many minutes. Telegrams are found to take 
about an hour in executing the same business, 

| and telephones are inadmissible, because as yet 
| no plan has been found by which the sounds' can 
! be permanently recorded. 

In a recent lecture on Cholera and its Preven- 
tion, Professor tie Chamont called attention to 
the very common and erroneous idea that tobacco- 
smoke, camphor, and other strongly smelling 
compounds act as disinfectants. He pointed out 
that although chlorine, sulphurous acid gas, and 
i carbolic acid may under certain conditions be 
i safely regarded as true disinfectants, the best and 
most efficient known is fire. He also, ill speak- 
ing of sulphurous acid gas, generated by burning 
sulphur, showed that a ready way of facilitat- 
ing combustion was first of all to pour upon 
the brimstone a little alcohol, 

Mr Graham, who recently gave an account of 
Ms mountaineering experiences in the Himalaya, 
seems to have negatived some of our preconceived 
notions regarding the difficulty of breathing at 
high altitudes. At an elevation of more than 
four miles above the sea-level, Mr Graham and 
Ms companions felt no inconvenience in breathing 
except what might be expected from the muscular 
exertion they had gone through. Loss of sight, 
nausea, bleeding at the nose or ears, and other 
unpleasant symptoms often described by travellers, 
were entirely absent. But the heart was sensibly 
affected, its rapid pace being easily perceptible, 
and its beatings quite audible. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr Glaisher and Mr Cox well, in the 
course of an experimental balloon ascent some 
years ago, nearly lost their lives by the effect 
upon, their breathing organs of the highly attenu- 
ated atmosphere to which they had risen. But 
the altitude then reached was about double that 
attained by Mr Graham in the Himalaya. 

A scheme has been proposed for the construc- 
tion of an Indo-European railway, the chief 
novelty of which is the adoption" of a route 
along the south shore of the Mediterranean. The 
line would utilise the railroads of France and 
Spain. Then there would be steam-transit from 
Gibraltar Bay to Ceuta in Morocco. Here, would 
be the terminus proper of the international rail- 
way, which would be in connection with the 
lines already laid in Algeria and Tunis. The 
route would be continued through Tripoli to 
join the Egyptian lines, and eventually along 
the const of the Persian Gulf to Kurrachee in 
India. Here, of course, contact would be made 
with the great Indian railway system. Prelimi- 
nary' surveys have been already made, and the 
nominal capital of the undertaking: is fixed at : ten 
millions stabling. 

At the late meeting of the British Association 
in ;■ Canada, a very curious contribution to our 
knowledge of carnivorous plants was made by 
Professor Moseley, as a result of certain experi- 
ments he has made with • the:':wateweecl. Utrietf- 
laria vulgaris . This plant is furnished .with 
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OCCA SI ON AL N- 0 T E S. | 

TELEGRAPHING ENTRAORBINARY. t 

A contemporary supplies some interesting par- ^ 
ticulars as to the number of words transmitted * 
by telegraph to all parts of the kingdom on the > 
occasion of the Prime Minister’s recent visit to c 
Edinburgh. On the evening of Mr Gladstones 1 
arrival, press messages containing over seventeen J 
;■ thousand words were handed in at the telegraph j 
department of the General Post-office ; but the 
actual number of words transmitted was over r 
sixty-seven thousand, owing to the fact of the ■ 
same report being sent to more than one news- 
; paper, Mr Gladstone’s visit to the Forth Bridge 1 
works led to the transmission of twelve thousand ; 
words, and his movements on the following day . 
to nineteen thousand. On the occasion of his 
first speech on Saturday evening (August 30) ■ 
in the Corn Exchange, sixty-two thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one words were handed in, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight thousand four 
hundred and forty-five transmitted. The number 
would have been greater had not Sunday inter- 
; vened, allowing of the transmission of many 
messages by train. On Monday evening (Septem- 
ber 1) the press messages reached the enormous 
number of one hundred and seventeen thousand 
-words,' -.‘Citusihg' -the;: transmission' of about four 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand words, the 
largest number ever transmitted on any one 
night from Edinburgh. After the Waverley 
Market speech of Tuesday night (September 2), 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one words were trans- 
mitted. 

On Monday evening, when the strain was 
heaviest, one ‘hundred and thirty operators were 
, at work, and in spite of the constant stream oi 
messages the department kept abreast of the 
reporters. As many as four towns in the same 
telegraphic circuit were enabled to read almost 
the same message at the same time. The message 
having been ;* punched 5 on long slips of prepared 
paper, the plan was adopted, instead of running 
it entirely through one machine, of taking tbe 
slip out of the first machine after it was three 
yards clear, and running it into a second and a 
third. •; 

CASUALTIES ON THE BRITISH COAST. 

A blue-book on sea-casualties to British vessels 
from July 1,1882 to June 80, 1883, contains the 
Beport of the Marine Department of the Board 
/. of Trade, showing that the total number of vessels 
belonging ' to the United Kingdom to which 
casualties occurred(fcotal losses aufi serious and 
minor casualties) was 5409. This is higher by 
one hundred and eleven than in 1881-82, :| 
When it was 5298, and higher than any year 
since 187 6-7*7, when it was 5801. The number 
of total losses was eight hundred and ten 
(tonnage 277,490). This is lower than the 
• ■ : l ; previous two years, ' but higher than in either 
of the four years preceding. The decrease in the. 

■ last two years is in sailing-vessels (classed and 
||jj | utclassed) * and in unclassed steamships. There 


is, however, a large increase (twenty-five per cent.) 
in the total losses of classed steamships. The 
number of serious casualties not amounting to total 
losses was 1268, and was lower than any of the 
previous six years, except 1879-80, when it was 
slightly higher. The decrease is entirely confined 
to sailing-vessels. The number of steamships (five 
hundred and seventy-one) to which serious casu- 
alties occurred is larger than in any of the pre- 
vious six years, and the tonnage of the vessels 
affected is nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
more than in 1876-77. From 1877-78 there is 
a steady annual rise in serious casualties to steam- 
ships from four hundred and six in 1877-78 to 
five hundred and seventy-one in 1882-83. In 
1876-77 they were four hundred and ninety-three. 

! The loss of life in vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom was 2501 in 1882-83, or seven hundred 
and seventy -six less than in 1881-82, but was 
more than the loss in each of the five years 
preceding 1881-82, and was three hundred and 
thirty-one more than the average for the six 
years. Of these 2501 lives, 1463 were lost m 
missing vessels. The number of missing^ ships 
was one hundred and fifty-two, namely : Bailing- 
ships, 133; tonnage, 32,995 ; lives lost, 1QS0: 
steamships, 19; tonnage, 14,626 ; lives lost, 3S3 
—total lives lost, 1463. 
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A little rain, 

The sun again, 

A shadow ; 

A summer day. 

Some new-mown hay, 
A meadow. 

A girlish face, 

A matchless grace. 
And beauty ; 

We spend the day 
In making hay — 
Sweet duty. 

Some fading flowers, 
Some happy hours. 
But fleeting. 

A week of rain, 

And then again 
A meeting. 

One quick shy look, 
A rippling brook. 
Some clover ; 


A sky of gold, 

The story old, 

A lover. 

A fair sweet maid, 

A short word said ; 

What is it ? 

I try my fate, 

And not too late 
To miss it. 

The years have gone, 
And still loves on 
That lover ; 

He loves always, 

As days and days 
Pass over. 

A loving wife, 

A long, long life 
Together, 

Have made him bless 
That shy sweet 4 Yes* 
For ever. 

Noiu 0. Usher. 


The Conductor of Chambers’s Journal begs to direct 
the attention of Contributors to the following notice : 
1st All communications should be addressed to the 
' Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ h 

2d, For its return in case of ineligibility, postage* stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. Manuscripts should bear the author’s full Chris- 
tian name, Surname, and Address, legibly written ; and 
should be written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
one side of the leaf only. y . , 

4fA Offerings'- of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
. by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the above rules cm complied with, the Editor mil 
do his test to insure the safe return of ineligible 2 >apers. 
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and ’buildings, has been lighted without interrup- j 
tion for the past two years. On the continent, ■ 
m addition to a large number of factories, private j 
houses, and public buildings, numerous theatres j 
at Paris, Munich, Stuttgart, Brumi, "Vienna, i 
Berlin, Prague, and Milan have been electrically j 
lighted. In New York, an installation of ten | 
thousand lights has been successfully running 
for the last year or two. Any one wishing 
to ;see' electric- v ."light ' to advantage and 
its suitability to interior decoration, should 
visit the Holborn Bestaurant. This building, 
with its finely decorated rooms, its architectural 
beauties, and ornamental designs in the renais- 
sance style, when viewed by the electric light, 
is without doubt one of the chief sights of 
London. 

The electric light in the form of the well- 
known powerful and dazzling arc-light is the 
favourite illuminant for lighting harbours, rail- 
way stations, docks, public works, and other 
large spaces. But it is to the incandescent 
lamp that: one must lode par excellence for 
the 15 light of the future.’ It has been satisfac- 
torily established that lighting by. incandescence 
is as cheap as lighting by gas, provided that it 
be carried out on an extensive scale. 

Yery contradictory statements have from time 
to time been published as to the relative cost 
of lighting by electricity and gas ; and a few 
remarks on the subject, without entering into 
detailed figures, will explain much of this 
discrepancy. These remarks will refer to electric 
lighting by incandescence. 

In the first place, the lighting maybe effected 
in one of three ways — (1) by primary batteries; 
(2) by dynamo-machines ; or (3) by a combina- 
tion of dynamo-machines and secondary batteries. 
The expense of working with primary batteries 
is altogether prohibitory, except in the case of 
very small installations ; -while secondary batteries 
have not yet been made a practical success; so 
that the second method mentioned above is the 
only one at present in the field. In the second 
place, a distinction must be made between iso- 
lated installations and a general system of lighting I 
from central stations. Up to the present time, 
nearly all the lighting by electricity has been j 
effected by isolated installations. If every man 
requiring^ one hundred or even several hundred j 
lights were to set up his own gas-works and j 
supply himself from them, the cost of lighting j 
by gas .'would be enormously increased. Hence j 
it is manifestly unfair to compare the cost of j 
electric light obtained from isolated installations I 
with gas obtained from gas-works supplying j 
many thousands - of lights ; yet this is being j 
constantly done. Central stations supplying at 
least, say, ten thousand lights, and gas-works on 
an equal scalej must be .compared, "in. order to 
arrive at a true estimate of the relative cost 
of electricity and gas. Several such extended 
; installations are now being erected in London 
and elsewhere. With improved generating 
apparatus, and above all, with improved lamps, 
it is confidently anticipated that the electric 
light will eventually be cheaper than gas. 

• Even if dearer than gas, it unli ke largely used 
for 1 lighting dwelling-houses, theatres, concert- 


halls, museums, libraries, churches, shops, show- 
rooms, factories, and ships; while perhaps gas 
may long hold its own as the poor man’s friend, 
since it affords him warmth as well as light. 

The incandescent light is entirely free from 
the products of combustion which heat and 
vitiate the air ; it enables us to see pictures 
and flowers as by daylight; it supports 
plants instead of poisoning them, and enables 
many industries to be carried on by night 
as well as by day. Add to this an almost 
perfect immunity from danger of fire and no 
tear of explosion. When it is realised that a 
gas flame gives out seventeen times as much 
heat as an incandescent lamp of equal light- 
giving power, and that an ordinary gas flame 
vitiates the air as much as the breathing of ten 
persons, some idea may be formed of the advan- 
tage of the electric light from, a sanitary point 
of view. To this may be added absence of injury 
to books, walls, and ceilings. Visitors to the 
Savoy Theatre in London will doubtless have 
seen the adaptability of this light for places of 
public amusement, and it is now possible to 
sit out a play in a cool and pleasant atmo- 
sphere without incurring a severe headache. To 
theatrical managers the light offers in addition 
unusual facilities for producing spectacular effects, 
such as the employment of green, red, and 
white lamps to represent night, morning, and 
daylight. The freedom from weariness and lassi- 
tude after spending an evening in an electrically 
lighted apartment must he experienced in order 
to he appreciated. The, electric light very readily 
adapts itself to the interior fittings and decora- 
j tions of houses and public buildings, and it can 
| be placed in positions where gas could not be 
I used on account of the danger of fire. The old 
| lines of gas-fittings should be avoided as far as 
| possible, and the lights placed singly where 
! required, and not * bunched 5 together. For the 
' lighting of mines, electricity must stand unri- 
valled, though little has as yet been clone in this 
direction, its speedy adoption either voluntarily 
or by Act. of Parliament, with the employment of 
lime cartridges instead of blasting by gunpowder, 
will in the future render explosions in mines 
almost an impossibility. In some cases, gas may 
yet for some time compete with the electric liglit 
both in brilliancy and economy ; for the electric 
light has spurred on the gas Companies to the 
improved lighting of many of our public streets 
and places. 

With the general introduction of electricity 
for the purpose of lighting comes the introduc- 
tion of electricity for the production of power ; 
for the same current entering bv the same com 
ductors can be used for the production of light 
or of power, or of both. The same plant at 
the central stations will supply power by day 
and light by night, with evident economy. 
Electricity will thus be used for driving sewing- 
machines, grinding, mixing, brushing, cleaning, 
and many other domestic purposes. In many 
trades requiring the . application of power for 
driving light machinery for short periods, electri- 
city will be of the greatest value, and artisans 
will have an ever ready source of power at their 
command in their own homes, : 

Is electricity to supersede gas altogether? . By 
no means, for gas is destined to play a more 
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important part in the future than it has done 
in the past. Following close upon the revolution 
in the production of light comes a revolution in 
the production of heat for purposes of warming 
and cooking, and for the production of power. 
Gas in the future will be largely used not 
necessarily as an illuminant, but as a fuel and a 
power producer. When gas is burned in an 
ordinary gas flame, ninety -five per cent, of the 
gas is _ consumed in producing heat, and the 
remaining five per cent, only in producing light. 
Gas is far more efficient than raw coal as a 
heating agent ; and it is also far cheaper to 
turn coal into gas and use the gas in a gas- 
engine, . than to hum the coal directly under 
the boiler of a steam-engine ; for gas-engines 
are far more economical ” than steam-engines. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it cannot but be seen 
that the time is not far distant when, both by 
rich and poor, gas will be used as the cheapest, 
most cleanly, and most convenient means for heat- 
ing and cooking, and raw coal need not enter 
our houses; also that gas-engines must sooner 
or later supersede steam-engines, and gas thus 
be used for driving the machine that produces 
the electricity. In the case of towns distant 
not more than, say, fifty miles from a coal-field, 
the gas-works could with advantage be placed 
at the colliery, the gas being conveyed to its 
destination in pipes. Thus, coal need no longer 
be seen, except at the colliery and the gas- 
works. With the substitution of gas for coal, 
as a fuel, will end the present abominable and 
wasteful production of smoke. When smoke, 
£ blacks/ and noxious gases are thus done away 
with, life in our most populous towns may 
become a real pleasure. Trees, grass, and 
flowers will flourish, and architecture be seen 
in all its beauty. Personal comfort will be 
greatly enhanced by the absence of -smuts, A pea- 
soup’ fogs, and noxious fumes ; and monuments, 
public buildings, and pictures saved from .pre- 
mature destruction. 

The present method of open fires is dirty, 
troublesome, wasteful, and extravagant. With 
the introduction of gas as a heating agent, there 
will be no more carting about of coals and 
ashes, and no more troublesome lighting of fires 
with wood, paper, and matches. No more coal- 
scuttles, no more smoky chimneys, no more 
chimney-sweeps ! On the other hand, the old 
open coal-fire is cheerful, ‘pokable, 5 and con- 
ducive to ventilation ; while the Englishman 
loves to stand in front of it and toast himself. 
All this, however, may still be secured in 
the gas stoves of the fixture, as any one mould 
easily have satisfied himself at the recent Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition in London. The gas stove 
of the future must be an open radiating stove, 
and not a closed stove, ■which warms the air by 
conduction and convection chiefly, and renders 
the air of a room dry and uncomfortable. 

It has frequently been pointed out that our 
coal-fields are not inexhaustible ; but they doubt- 
less contain a sufficient supply for hundreds of 
years to come. Long before the supply is likely to 
run short, other sources of nature will be largely 
drawn upon. These are the winds, waterfalls, 
tides, and the motion of the waves. The two 
former have to some extent been utilised; but 
little or nothing has been done or attempted 


with the latter. Before these can be to any 
extent made use of, means must be devised 
for storing energy in the form of electricity, a 
problem which is now being vigorously attacked, 
but as yet without much practical success. That 
electricity has a great fixture before it cannot for 
a moment be doubted. 


B Y MEAD A N D S T B E A M. 


BY CHARLES GIBROtf. 


CHAPTER I, — A CROW TO PLUCK. 


The two men stared at each other — Mr Hadleigli 
with ' an expression of stern inquiry ; Caleb with 
a sullen audacity which failed to conceal the 
confusion and disappointment he felt. But he 
made no attempt to apologise, to explain, or to 
retreat. a 

After a brief inspection of the man,. Mr 
Hadleigli was reassured : this was no common 
burglar he had to deal with, and no immediate 
violence was to be feared. 

* My good man, 3 he said calmly, * you have 
wasted your time and labour if you expected to 
find money or plate here. That sale, which you 
see is open, contains my cheque-books ; but they 
are worthless to you without my signature. As 
for what plate and jewels there may be to 
reward your adventure, they are in different 
parts of the house, and before you can leave' 
this room to seek them you must murder me. 
And before you do that, I shall, sound this 
alarm. 3 

As he spoke he took up a green cord winch 
lay beside his desk. The cord communicated 
with a bell in the butler’s room, winch if rung 
at that time of ni ght would certainly have j 
aroused the household, 

* I didn’t come here to rob ; I did n’t expect 
to find you in this room, and I don’t mean to 
hurt you. 3 

Gruff and surly as Caleb’s manner was, 
Hadleigli, even in that moment of peril, did 
him. justice^ 

* I believe you, Kersey,’ he said quietly ; 1 and 
to prove it, X shall sit down, and listen to what 
explanation you have to give. Something very 
unusual there must be to have caused you to 
act as yon have clone. I told you at the end 
of the harvest that if I could serve you at any 1 
time, I should be pleased to do so. Is that 
why you have come V 

6 No, 3 was the sulky answer. 

Although tortured by passion, Caleb was not 
only sensible of the confidence which Mr Hadleigli 
showed him under such peculiar circumstances, 
bxxt felt his self-respect raised by it, and was 
wishful to make matters clear. The thing 
somehow stuck in his throat, for he who had 
broken into tbe houfee at midnight had to tell 
this man of Ms son’s . guilt— as he believed— and 
of Pansy’s shame, • ! 

* Then what did bring you here, and in such 

an outrageous fashion? 3 . 

{ I thought to find your son - Mr Odutts here. 
Pve been waiting for him nigh on six hours. 
When he came, he wouldn l t tell me the truth, 
wouldn’t wait to speak to - me, and I am deter- j 
mined that he : ' shall— not only speak to me 
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this niglxt, but speak true. I thought I heard 
him hollering to me from that window. I 
didn’t want to make a row if it could be helped, 
so I got a ladder and came in, meaning to ask 
him to do things straight and quiet. That ’s 
all/ 

As Coutts’s room was above the library, Mr 
Hadleigh comprehended the mistake Caleb had 
made, and was satisfied that no intention of 
robbery had brought him there. His own inten.se 
preoccupation had prevented him from observing 
any disturbance. 

6 What is it you wish him to speak truth 
about V he inquired. 

‘ I’d rather speak to himself,’ was the gloomy 
response. 

s You are aware that breaking into the house 
in this way might be an awkward thing for you 
if brought before a magistrate. But since the 
matter " is important enough to induce you to 
run the risk you have clone to-night, you had 
better take me into your confidence. I have no 
doubt of being able to assist you/ 

‘Well, then,’ said Caleb, after another minute 
of hesitation, and the blood tingling in his 
honest cheeks on her account, ‘I want to know 
what he has done with Pansy Culver/ 

‘ What can he have to do with the girl?’ 

‘More than I care to think — more, maybe, 
than you would care to learn. He has wiled 
her away from home, and won’t tell me where 
she is/ 

£ There must be some stupid mistake here, 
Kersey. Mr Ooutts Hadleigh is too careful of 
his reputation to perpetrate such a monstrous 
act. On what grounds do you accuse him V 

Bluntly and speaking with less difficulty now 
that, the ice was broken, Caleb gave liis reasons 
for believing Coutts guilty— what lie had observed 
at their chance meetings, and particularly her 
rejection of himself after she had led him to 
think that she favoured him. Mr Hadleigh 
allowed him to tell his story to the end without 
interruption. He could see that the man was 
blinded by jealousy and rage, was unconsciously 
exaggerating trifles, and distorting them into 
proofs of his foregone conclusion. 

‘It is fortunate that accident has made me 
the: first hearer of this accusation,’ he said 
calmly, when Caleb stopped. ‘I had little 
doubt from the first that you were labouring 
under a delusion : I am now* convinced of it. 
I will undertake to convince you of it in the 
morning, if you will be advised and remain 
quiet to-night/ . 

* 1 won’t wait till morning— I’ll have it out 
^ of him now. Where is he % ■ 

c Stay where you are, sir ! 5 said Mr Hadleigh 
authoritatively, as Caleb made a movement 
towards;: the door. ‘If you have no care for 
yourself, you must have some for the. girl A 
brawl between you and my son on her account 
•would disgrace her for ever/, 

Caleb halted as if his feet were suddenly 
clamped to the floor. Bor the first time, he 
saw the danger with which his impetuous 
conduct threatened the being he wished to 
• save. • ■ , ■ \ ; ■■■■■ |: ; 

, > ‘ What am I to do, then ? ’ he asked with more 
humility in his manner .than he had yet dis- 


‘Wliat I have told you. Wait as patiently 
as you can till the morning. Be here at eight 
o’clock, and I promise to have everything ex- 
plained to your satisfaction without causing the 
girl annoyance/ 

‘ It’s kind of you to think of that, sir/ 

‘Show your gratitude by doing what I tell 
you. Go back the way you came ; if you 
mounted by a ladder, return it to its proper 
place ; and when you come in the morning 
bring Culver with you/ 

‘I can’t speak to him about it until I know 
she is safe/ 

‘There is no need. You have only got to 
say he is wanted here. It is better you should 
take the message than one of the servants. The 
less gossip we have the more likely the girl is 
to escape scandal. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good- night, and . . . thank you kindly/ 

The Agitator had never imagined that there 
would come a day when lie should be compelled 
to speak such words of gratitude to the owner 
of Bingsford. He obeyed his commands slowly 
but faithfully : all sense of humiliation was 
stifled by the knowledge that whatever might 
be the upshot of the meeting in the morning, 
the advice given him was sound, and that in 
adopting it/ he was rendering the best service 
to Pansy. 

Mr Hadleigh knew that he had conquered 
the man, and did not think it necessary . even 
to look at him as he parted the heavy hangings 
and stepped out on to the balcony. A few 
minutes after the window had closed, however, 
he bolted it. That operation had been forgotten 
by himself during the evening, and had not 
been performed by the servant, who had instruc- 
tions on no account to enter the library unless 
the bell rang. 

Resuming his seat at the desk, Mr Hadleigh 
completed the task in which he had been so 
unpleasantly interrupted. He sealed the two 
envelopes, and placed them in the drawer of the 
safe, which he locked. 

‘I have done with these things now, 5 was his 
mental observation, and yet he lingered over the 
words, as if reluctant to pledge himself that he 
should not again look at those records of a sad 
life. With more firmness he said presently : *1 
shall not look at them again/ 

He drew a curtain aside and looked out. The 
moon was shining dimly through a haze ; the 
white [space before him looked like ghostland, 
and it was peopled for him by ghosts of blunders 
in the past and of hopes disappointed or relin- 
quished as imattainable. If we. could live our 
lives over again! What use? — unless wc could 
start with the bitter experience which inspires 
the wish. Then how steadily we might steer 
through the shoals of foil v, passion, and false- 
hood 

In that still ghosfclaiid on which lie was gazing, 
there rose a new phantom offering comfort. 

‘ I will find my happiness in fostering theirs,’ 
he said, as he turned frbm the window, and with 
hands clasped behind him, head bowed, began 
to walk up and down the room. 

Here happened on e of those trifles which make 
and mar existence. He was tripped by a hassoch 
and fell : in falling, his temple struck the cornel 
of the table, and, he lay insensible. About the 
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same time there was a strange sound outside j 
like the distant boom of a heavy sea rushing | 
upon a shingly beach : it was the wind forcing | 
its way through the snow-laden trees of the 
Forest. 

Caleb Kersey had reached the village, his 
hand was on the latch of his lodging, when 
looking backward, he saw a red glare 1 " in the I 
hazy atmosphere. The terrible word ‘ Fire i 3 
rose to his lips, and his landlord — Dr Joy’s sue- ] 
cessiul pupil in the science of economy — heard | 
him. The alarm spread through the village 
with mysterious rapidity, and whether moved j 
by a desire to render assistance, or mere curiosity 
and a craving for any unusual excitement 
which might break the monotony of their lives, 
groups of men, women, and boys were soon 
tramping through the snow in * the direction 
of the blaze. The little engine of the village 
volunteer fire brigade was dragged from its 
shed, and with a shout the lads "started to the 
rescue. 

There had been much rick-burning during the 
past few months, and it was at first ■ supposed 
that this was another outrage or accident of the 
same kind. But the wonder grew, and the pace 
was quickened when it became known, from mes- 
sengers who were riding in search of assistance, 
that it was Ringsford Manor-house which was 
on fire. 

Already there were people at the scene of 
disaster, and as the broad flames shot out from 
windows and roofs, there were murmurs of wonder 
such as one hears at a display of fireworks. The 
murmurs, however, were those of terror. The 
luminous glare cast a blood-red shade over the 
white ground ; the snow quickly dissolved, and 
was trampled into a black puddle by the feet 
of the gathering crowd. 

The fire had got complete possession of the 
building before it had been discovered. Still, 
gangs of men were passing buckets of water 
from the wells, which others heaved on the 
burning mass ; whilst Coutts was vainly exerting 
himself with an ‘ extincteur. 5 

Eager questions passed from mouth to month 
as to the servants and family. All were safe 
except one — the master of the house, and it was 
feared he had perished. 

Four men bearing a ladder came running from 
the direction of the stables. The ladder was 
placed against the portico, which protected it 
somewhat from the fire. Three of the men drew 
back from the scorching heat ; the fourth, whose 
form reflected by the light was like that of a 
giant, dipped a big handkerchief in a bucket 
of water "and fastened it over his mouth. That 
done he ascended the ladder and reached the 
balcony. He tried to open the nearest window, 
but it was fast, and a slight murmur of dismay 
rose amongst those who watched the rescuer. 
Placing Ills shoulder against the casement, h e 
with, one vigorous heave burst it open and dis- 
' appeared, . 

Suspense lengthened ten minutes into an hour. 
The man came out carrying another in his arms, 
and all knew that the other was Mr Hadleigh. 
The rescuer reached the ladder : instead " of 
: descending step by step, he twined his legs 
round it and slid down, sailor fashion, supporting 


his burden with the right arm and steadying 
himself with the left. 

It was one of those feats of combined daring, 
courage, strength, and agility which always win 
the heart of a crowd, and he was greeted with 
as hearty a cheer as if he had saved the life of 
their best friend, instead of one who was at ordi- 
nary times no favourite. Nevertheless, there 
were not wanting expressions of sympathy when 
the report went round that Mr Hadleigh was 
dangerously burned, and unconscious. 

The ^ young ladies and some of the female 
domestics had taken refuge in the gardener’s 
cottage, and thither Mr Hadleigh was conveyed, 
whilst messengers were despatched for Dr Guy 
and Dr Joy. 

By this time the engines from Ivingshope and 
Dimthorpe were at work. The lire ' had raged 
within the house for some time before the roof 
fell ; now it came down with a great crash, Imd. 
the melting snow aided the engines in checking 
the extension of the flames to" the right wing ; 
but it was long doubtful whether or not that 
portion could be saved. To this object all efforts 
were now directed, and there were constant relays 
of willing hands to work the pumps. By day- 
light the blackened walls of the main building 
remained standing, with a smouldering heap 
inside. Thanks to a thick wall between it . ami 
the right wing, the latter had sustained relatively 
little damage. 

The first question asked by the county police 
was how had the fire arisen. No one could guess, 
until Coutts Hadleigh said briefly : ’ 

‘I believe it was that ruffian, Caleb Kersey.’ 

He stated his reasons for the surmise, and 
Caleb was arrested that day on suspicion. 

YJE VI OTIS! 

What Breimus shouted on the hanks of the 
All j a, and th e Homan s made into a proverb after 
him, history has re-echoed ever since in deeds 
as well as in words. ( Woe to the conquered ! ■ is 
traced in letters of blood oh the sable lining of 
the golden shield, of which, the legend in fronts 
written in lines of light, is ‘ Hail to the victor 1 ’ 

‘ Vie victis l 5 is the discordant echo of Ho 
triumphe ! 5 Woe to the conquered has been the 
experience of all who have fought either for a 
principle or a cause ; a strip of land to add to the 
imperial territory, or for the integrity and freedom 
of the country and for dear life itself. Strike 
and spare not ; kill all, even to the babes and 
sucklings, the aged men. and the young women; 
tread under foot those -who are prostrate ; leave 
to perish by the wayside those who have fallen 
out from the ranks— vie victis 1 woe to the con- 
quered, and death to the weak ; but hail to the 
victor, and increase of power to;: ihe\$fc&ng. ; •• 

goes the world ; so has it ever gone in the moral 
life as well as in the physical ; the smuggle for 
existence -being -as true of thoughts as it is of 
races. 

We must remember the heroic past, when 
haply times are a little hard to ourselves, and 
we are bound to. suffer in the comparatively mild 
way of modem days. We have to fight our fight, 

= = = r= =r = = == = == ^3 
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whatever it may be, as tlie heroes of old fought 
theirs, till our cause- conquers,^ 1 we are convinced 
that we are on the wrong— not the weaker— side. 
But till then, we have to endure private loss 
that humanity may have greater gain ; and to 
remember that conscience is better than victory, 
and that truth has ever been buffeted before 
she has been crowned. 

The world has this cruel cry for others beside 
the pioneers and martyrs of a cause. If nothing 
succeeds like success, so nothing is so fatal as 
failure ; and vse victis ! is in truth the sentence 
recorded against those whose fortunes fail, whose 
card-houses tumble to pieces, and whose flapping 
wings of ambition prove themselves to have 
waxen attachments, which melt in the using and 
land the poor highflyer in the much y That fatal 
settling-day on ’Change: that bad debt made 
through the bank, and added to indefinitely, 
on the theory of possible redemption if enough 
time were allowed and enough rope paid out : 
that terrible spell of ill-health which pre- 
vented the completion of the book, the painting 
of the picture, the execution of the order : that 
failure, that fiasco —and vm victis as the coni' 
mentary ! 

Tie victis l to the unhappy— to those van- 
quished by pain and cast down by sorrow 
Only a very few compassionate souls care to 
give their time and strength to the* miser- 
able who sit in darkness ever unlifted, and 
with ashes never shaken off their bowed and 
melancholy heads. We naturally like the light 
better than the dark ; and perfumed pomade, 
beneath rosebuds and fine feathered caps, is a 
more pleasant thing than ashes taken out of 
the grate and scattered over o ur hair. We get 
tired of enduring sorrow. At first, we are keenly 
sympathetic ; but as time goes on, we wonder 
why the wound does not IieaL Our own sympa- 
thetic pain has passed long ago ; why cannot 
that of their real hurt? They are always so 
sad ! They take no pleasure in the last fashion, 
the newest, gossip, that good story, which is going 
tlie round of society, or that smart saying of 
the ill-natured wit, whose epigram rips the skin 
from the fiesh of his'; victim.- as neatly as if it 
Were a rapier. ; They are always so dull, these 
poor creatures— it is really impossible to go and 
see them I Yse victis ! ; They are conquered by 
grief,; by loss, by pain; and they must suffer, 
as all those who are overcome have to learn 
; ; how.- 

• Vm victis 1 to the outspoken who cannot back 
their words by that kind of substantial evident 
• which, .passes by the name of legal proof. Thus 
they are in the power of those against whom 
they sought to warn the unwary and enlighten the 
blind. If they cannot so back their words with 
legal proof, they are conquered, and have to suffer 
the- fate of the conquerecl—in the' law-courts this 
time, as a change from the battlefield ; and with 
.; such punishment .as-- belongs to the law of libel 


to inflict. All the same it was maybe no libel, 
no falsehood, but the absolute truth that they 
said ; but all the same, too, truth which is only 
a moral certainty and not a substantive fact to 
be demonstrated by undeniable evidence, is not 
to be said without danger, and vse victis 1 to those 
who cannot substantiate it. By which we are 
taught the lesson of that silence which is golden ; 
arid, in private things, the wisdom of not inter- 
fering in the affairs of others. As the Italian 
proverb has it : 4 A fool knows his own affairs 
better than a wise man knows those of others p 
and again another : 4 He knows much who, know- 
ing nothing, knows how to keep silent.’ A great 
deal of trouble is made for ourselves by this 
interference in the affairs of others. But it is 
difficult not thus to interfere, when we see all 
awry, things which we think a few honest words 
would put straight. But we must look out for 
signal discomfiture, Unless we can hold, the reins 
we seek to clutch, and make those with whom 
we have intermeddled see according to our lights 
and act according to our judgment. If their will 
is stronger than ours, it is vm victis ! to us in good 
sooth ! — with the not over-pleasant reflection, that 
we have pulled that pot of boiling water over 
ourselves, and in not letting comparative well 
alone, have stirred it into active ill. 

YaV victis ! to the unsuccessful aspirant, whether 
it be for honours, a pass, a post, or for love. No 
one really pities him. He who droops on the 
way and falls short in his stride is passed by, 
and tii e triumphant reach the goal amid the 
plaudits of the crowd. Who cares to console a 
failure ? to reconstruct a ruined cloud- tower ? to 
follow after a fading rainbow ? Yte victis ! and 
let the pale illusions of a dead hope lie where 
they have fallen ! The poor fellow was rejected, 
was he? Well, he really ought to have been 
more sure of success before he made the effort 1 
Perhaps he was led on, as you say ; but even 
so, this does not excuse him, nor in any way 
affect the principle of quasi-certainty before the 
attempt. When you hazard a great stake, you 
ought at least to know how to throw the dice, and 
to be sure that you have counted your cards. 
It is no use rushing darkly into enterprises for 
which one has not the material ; and to offer 
one's self for a place, whether of love or honour, 
without having taken pains to measure one’s 
strength against those forces which oppose, is. to 
be more rash than brave, and more foolish than 
energetic. To be sure, no one can have who does 
not try. That is true for itself. But it none the 
more softens the verdict of the world for him who 
has failed, nor deadens the echo of the cry raised 
against him. If we do not try, we cannot get ; 
but woe to those who try— and tail 1 • 

Vie victis I also to the stupid, to the poor, 
to all bom conquered by fate even before 
they have begun to strive with fortune— who 
are thrust into the battle uiilearhed and heavily 
weighted or ever the lists are set. : Who pities 
the dunce? Who cares to realise - all the days 
and hours of hopeless endeavour to get those 
facts, that task, rooted in the sluggish brain % Is 
it his fault, poor dunce, that the atoms are slow 
to move ? the nervous fluid insufficient to stir? 
the blood too thick to run or too poor to animate? 
•He- does his best ; but as a schoolboy lie gets 
flogged, as well as over-tasked ; as a man he gets 
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tall, lean, high-dried man, somewhat formal and 
old-fashioned in his attire, with an expression of 
mingled shrewdness and good-humour. 

His friend, the Rev. Septimus Gaisford, was 
about the same age as himself, and liad been the 
vicar of a small country parish in the Midlands 
for nearly a. quarter of a century. He belonged 
to the homely, unobtrusive type of country 
parson of which, even in these days of unrest 
and innovation, specimens happily are still to 
he found. He looked after the needs of his 
poorer parishioners both spiritual and tem- 
poral, ancl left the well-to-do pretty much to 
themselves. He abounded in good works in a 
quiet unostentatious way, while his Sunday 
discourses were as homely as himself and such 
as could always be ‘imdersfcanded of the people/ 
Like his friend the doctor, he had never ventured 
on the perilous sea of matrimony. 

, But the vicar was not without a worthy coad- 
jutor and companion in his parochial labours. His 
sister, Miss Gaisford, who was ten years younger 
than himself, not only managed his small house- 
hold, but looked after such portion of his parish 
duties as can often be performed better by a 
woman than a man, while it was even whispered 
that she occasionally wrote his sermons for him. 

( Bo' that, all things considered, it was no wonder 
the Rev. Septimus had more than once been 
heard to remark that ‘ Pen ’—short for Penelope, 
if you please-— was far more useful to him than 
any curate he had ever had. For the rest, Miss 
Pen was a bright-eyed, vivacious little body, not 
in the least inclined to be sanctimonious, but 
fond of a joke and a laugh, yet with an innate 
fund of sympathy about her which by some 
attraction of its own seemed to draw all who 
were in trouble or difficulty to her side. 

On this sunny afternoon, the doctor and the 
vicar were seated one at each end of a rustic 
bench in the shade of a leafy elm. The former 
had his thumb in the pages of a medical review, 
to which, however, he was paying but scant 
attention; while the latter was mending his 
fisMngdackle, for our worthy parson was a 
genuine brother of the angle. At a small rustic 
table a little distance away sat Miss Gaisford, 
busy with her writing, but not so busy as to 
preclude her from taking an interest in any topic 
which the others might introduce. 

Presently she looked up, and as. if in answer 
to the doctor’s last remark, she said : ‘I am 
quite aware that we poor mortals who have the 
misfortune to live south of the Tweed are very 
badly off as regards many things. Still, we do 
now and then manage to produce • an article 
which even you cool-blooded Hortherners / can’t 
help admiring, and would find it difficult to 
excel. 3 • . . . 

. ‘The application, my dear madam, the appli- 
cation. To wliat particular article do you 
‘ refer V 
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charming widow to whom you paid such very 
marked attentions at luncheon/ 
c Ah-ha. I noticed something of that myself/ 
chuckled the vicar. 

‘ Everybody noticed it/ said Miss Pen emphati- 
cally. 

Dr Mac rubbed the end of his long nose 
with his review and laughed uneasily. ‘ Ha, 1m l 
Very good— very good indeed/ 

c Come now, Mac, you can’t say that you 
didn’t cast sheep’s- eyes at her/ put in the vicar 
blandly. 

‘Let the pawky Scot deny it if he dare/ 
said Miss Pen with a shake of her little fat 
curls. 

‘Very good, my dear friends ; if you choose 
to make yourselves pleasant at my expense, you 
are welcome to do so. That I admire Madame 
De Vigne, I am quite willing to admit. From 
what little I have seen of her, she seems to m§ 
a very agreeable person, and if we could trace 
back her ancestry, I have no cloubt we should 
fxncl her to be of Scottish extraction/ 

‘ Oh, come, Mac, give us poor Southerners credit 
for something/ 

‘Well, I don’t mind admitting to you, who are 
one of my oldest friends, and to Miss Penelope, 
that I am getting tired of a bachelor’s life. I 
want a home and I want a wife. I have a little 
money judiciously invested — and — and I thought, 

in fact— that— that 5 

‘Don’t be bashful, Mac/ chimed in the vicar 
softly. 

‘You thought, in fact, that the charming widow 
would make you a charming companion for life/ 
put in Miss Pen briskly. 

‘Perhaps ay, and perhaps no/ responded the 
doctor quietly. 

‘All I can say is, that you may think yourself 
a particularly lucky fellow if you succeed in 
winning her/ remarked the vicar. 

‘Well, well; I know that both of you are 
friends of Madame De Vigne, and that she and 
her sister are parishioners of yours. What I 
should like you to do is to tell me all you know 
about her, and then leave me to consider what 
my future course ought to be/ 
v ‘ All that we know about Madame De Vigne 
is very little/ remarked the vicar. 

‘Very little indeed/ assented his sister. 

‘ Still, my dear —to Miss Pen— ‘ I am not 
aware that we should be abusing any confidence 
in telling our friend all that there is to tell, so 
far as we know it i’ 

‘There can be no possible harm in that. 
Besides, it will only be charitable to take pity 
on the poor man. And now, please not to 
interrupt me again for ten minutes at the least/ 

‘ It is now nearly two years/ began the vicar, 
‘since Madame Be Vigne and her sister, Miss 
Loraine, came down to Oaklands, bringing with 
them a letter of introduction from my London 
lawyer, a certain Mr Railton, whom I have 
known- for a dozen years or more. How Madame 
De Vigne came to be known to Railton, or 
what he knew with regard to her and her 
antecedents, I had not the curiosity to ask 
at the time, and I have never since made it 
my business to . inquire.' It is sufficient to say 
that Madame De Vigne had seen advertised ;as 
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being to let a certain furnished cottage which 
she thought would suit her requirements ; hence 
her visit to Oaklands. The cottage did suit 
her. She . became its tenant, and there she 
and her sister have lived ever since, shunning 
rather than courting such society as our neigh- 
bourhood affords, but visiting a good deal among 
the sick and poor. One clay aliout six months 
ago, while I was out fishing I encountered a 
young fellow who was similarly engaged. We 
met again and again, striking up an acquaintance 
as brother Piscafcors have a knack of doing, till 
finally I invited him- to dinner at the vicarage, 
on which occasion Penelope there took quite a 
fancy to the young man.’ 

‘Of course I did/ answered Miss Pen, looking 
up quickly. £ Any one else placed as I was at 
the time would have taken a fancy to him. I ! 
was just in want of some one to sit for the i 
hero of my next novel, and Archie came in 
very handy.’ 

Dr M‘Murdo started. ‘But, iny dear Miss 
Gaisford, you don't mean to say that you make 
a practice of introducing portraits of your friends 
and acquaintances into the stories you write ? 3 

‘ Don’t I though ! I shall have your portrait 
jotted down in my note-book before you are 
many hours older. I have no doubt it will 
come in useful one of these days.’ 

‘Good gracious ! I hope you won’t paint me 
in very dark colours.’ 

‘Not blacker than you deserve, you may rely 
upon it.’ Then to herself she said: ‘Where was 
I Yes-— yes,’ and so went on with her writ- 
ing. 

‘ Well, that first visit of young Ridsdale to the 
vicarage was but the forerunner of several others,’ 
resumed the vicar as equably as though he had 
not been interrupted. ‘ It was there that he 
met Madame De Yigne and her pretty sister, 
and with the latter he at once fell desperately 
in love.’ ■■ 

‘ And the young lady fell desperately in love 
with him ? ’ 

‘ That is exactly what earpe to pass. But I’m 
nearly sure the affair might have been nipped 
in the b ltd had not Penelope, with true feminine 
perversity and reckless disregard of consequences, 
encouraged the two young nincompoops in their 
folly.’ 

‘ What else could you expect me to do?’ asked 
Miss Pen, without looping up. ‘ When I see a 
little romance of real [life going on under my 
very nose, do you tliiihlc I’m the one to try to 
put a stop to it? No,- indeed. Besides, it sup- 
plied me with a lot of hints for love-making 
scenes ; it was what the painters call “ a study 
from the life.’” A 1 

The vicar shrugged bis shoulders, as much as 
to say : ‘You hear the.: kind of arguments I am 
compelled to listen to.’’ Then he again took up 
the thread of his narrative. ‘ It was not till 
after young Ridsdale Iliad become engaged to 
Clarice Loraine that w*e discovered lie was the 
son of Sir William R idsdale, a wealthy baronet 
of ancient family. Tk e next thing was to obtain 
the baronet’s consent to ^ the engagement It 
would appear that tile family estates are not 
entailed, and, as a co nsequence, should Master 
Archie run counter t<> his father’s wishes, the 
latter can dispose : of h|s property in any way he 


may think best. Well, the all-important missive 
was written and posted to Mentone, where the 
baronet was at that time residing. . The- answer 
was— -well, what do you think it was ? ’ 

‘ A - 'peremptory order by the first post to the 
young man to break off the engagement.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind ; but a visit one after- 
noon at the vicarage from a certain Colonel 
Woodruffe, who had come as plenipotentiary 
from the baronet. Sir William was an invalid, 
and could not travel, so he had deputed the 
colonel to act in his stead. The father had no 
doubt in Ms own mind that his son had fallen 
into the toils of an adventuress, and the colonel’s 
instructions were to break off the engagement 
at any cost, and take Master Archie back with 
him.’ 

‘A sensible man that Sir William. And how 
did the affair end ? ’ 

I ‘In a way that you would hardly guess. The 
gallant colonel, instead of carrying out his instruc- 
tions, and breaking off the engagement between 
the young people, ended by falling in love him- 
self with the fascinating widow and proposing 
marriage.’ 

‘ A change of front with a vengeance ! And 
the answer?’ 

‘ A rejection.’ 

‘ Check for the colonel.’ 

‘But, old bachelor though you are, Mac, I 
daresay you know quite enough of the sex to he 
aware that a woman’s No is not always final. 
At anyrate, the colonel, who is really a very fine 
fellow, is evidently a believer in that doctrine, 
seeing that five days ago on his way to Scotland I 
he stopped here for an hour, had an interview 
with Madame De Yigne and renewed his offer.! 

‘ And the answer to his second offer ? 5 queried 
the doctor eagerly. 

The vicar shook his head. : ‘ Pen, perhaps,, can 

■ tell you more about that than L’ 

Miss Pen looked up quickly. 6 The answer is 
to be given him to-day.’ 

‘To-day II 

‘ The colonel will call here this afternoon on 
his way back from Scotland, when Madame 
De Yigne has promised that he shall have her 
final decision— Yes or No.’ 

‘So that, my dear Mae,’ said the vicar with a 
smile, ‘ all things Gonsideml, your chance of 
winning the widow does not seem a very promis- 
ing one.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ answered the doctor sturdily. 
‘If a better man than Bandy M‘Murdo wins the 
fair prize, why then I Tl— I 'll be liis best-man 
at the wedding.’ 

For a minute or two nothing was heard save 
the busy scratching of Miss Gaisfordh pen. : 

‘ How will thi: Ado, Septimus ? ’ she asked fire- 
sently, and with that she began to read from her 
i manuscript. 

‘ “Her eyes of tenderest April blue glance up 
shyly into his dark volcanic orbs, in which there 
; is a half-smothered fire that causes her heart to 
, flutter like an imprisoned bird. A moment: later,: 

, and her slender willowy form is swept up in a 
; passionate embrace by those stalwart arm s, and ; 
i Love’s first burning kisses are showered on the 

■ sweet rosebud of her lips.’’ V I • 

; ‘ Rather tropical, is it not, my dear ? 5 hinted the 

> vicar mildly. l-'i HiV \’ r '• 
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4 Oli, there *s no tiling namby-pamby about my 
readers, I assure you,’ answered Miss Pen with 
a merry laugh. 4 They like their love-making 
warm— and plenty of it/ 

For ten minutes longer the busy scratcliing 
went on ; then Miss Gaisford laid down her pen 
with a sigh of relief. 4 There— not another fine 
to-day, 5 she said. 4 Now that I have got my hero 
and my villain in the midst of a terrific encounter 
on the verge of a precipice, I can leave them 
there for a few hours in comfort/ 

4 That seems rather cruel to the pair of them, 5 
remarked Dr Mac. 

4 Oh, heroes and villains are used to that sort of 
treatment.— But I hope you will keep my little 
secret a secret still, doctor. If it were to reach 
the ears of any of the goody-goody people at 
home, that the parson's sister writes foolish love- 
stories for young people, what hands would be 
uplifted in holy horror— what ejaculations over 
her backslidings would be whispered across half 
the tea-tables in the parish ! Neither the squire’s 
wife nor Lady Pinchbeck would ever speak to 
me again, and what, oil ! what would , existence 
be worth under such terrible circumstances ! 5 

4 My dear madam, you may rest assured that 
your secret is perfectly safe with me. 5 

4 It will he a bad day for the poor of my parish 
when Penelope gives up writing her love-stories, 5 
remarked the . vicar, who was busy with his 
tackle book. 4 Every penny she earns goes to 
buy blankets, and coals, and such-like comforts 
for those who have no money to buy them for 
themselves. 5 

4 My dear Septimus ! 5 exclaimed Miss Gaisford 
with a flaming face, 

4 My dear Pen ! — Now that Mac has been taken 
' into our confidence, as regards one side of the 
; question, it is only right that he should he made 
acquainted with the other. — But here come our 
two truants, 5 added the vicar a moment later, 
as Mr Archie Eidsdale and Miss Clarice Loraine, 
looking somewhat conscious, emerged from one 
of the winding walks, and came towards the hotel, 
each of them laden with a quantity of wild- 
ilowers, ferns and grasses. 

4 The lovers, eh, 5 said Dr Mac, half to him- 
self, 4 A very bonnie young lady — very boimie 
indeed. 5 

4 We were just thinking of sending the bellman 
round,’ said Miss Pen, as the truants came up. 

4 Tmg-tingaiding. Lost since early this morning, 
-“i pair of sweethearts. Yvlmn hot seen, he had 
his arm round tin waist of she, and she had her 
head on the shoulder of he. Whoever will 5 - 

'Stop, do! 5 cried Miss Loraine, as she dropped 
her ferns and grasses on the table and Muffed 
her fingers into her ears. 

4 We have been LotaiiLIngy observed Mr Pads- 
dale with the most innocent air imaginable. 

4 And a pretty lot of rubbish you" seem to have 
brought hack, 5 remarked Miss Pen. 

/Rubbish, indeed ! And not one among them 
without a long and beautiful Latin name of its 
evil- Ask Archied 

The vicar rose, and addressing the doctor, said ; 

4 Allow me the pleasure of introducing you to 
Miss Loraine. — Clarice*, my dear, this As Dr 
MMmxlo, .a very old friend of mine/ 

M had the pleasure of being introduced to 
your sister this morning, Miss Loraine, and now 


the pleasure is doubled/ said the doctor with a 
touch of old-fashioned gallantry. 


4 1 am happy to make the acquaintance of any 
friend of Mr Gaisford/ answered Clarice with a 


smile and a little blush. 

4 Mr Archibald Eidsdale— Dr M'Murdo/ said 
the vicar. The. two men bowed. 4 A capital 
fellow to know, so long as you are in good health, 
Archie, but a fellow to fight shy of the moment 
you begin to feel jmurself out of sorts/ 

Suddenly a shrill whistle- was. heard; 4 Here 
comes the steamer/ exclaimed Miss Penelope. 

4 1 in going by it as far as Bowiiess. Any one 
going my way?'* 

4 1 will walk with you as far as the landing- 
stage, and see you safely on board/ answered her 
brother. 

4 That way will suit me as well as another/ 
added Dr Mac. 

As the two men turned to go, Miss Pen drew 
Clarice aside. 4 Any news 2 5 she whispered. 

4 None/ whispered back the girl with a doleful 
shake of the head, 4 If Archie and I only knew 
the best or the worst ! It is this suspense that ’s 
so hard to bear/ 

4 It seems hard to bear At present, but it will 
be delightful to look back upon, by-and-by/ 

4 0 Miss Penelope i how can that bo b 3 ; 

4 Just now you are in the middle of the first , Ay 
volume of the romance q£ your life. Now^H ^ i 
should like to know how ah, romance can worth 


anything without 

without your being uiiic, 1 chimed in 
happen from one hour y 

1 Penelope, you wiPjt, that the cliari 
called out her brotlharming company 
distance away. civ. 

4 We will talk mb perhaps no/ re 
said Miss Pen hurrie 
downhearted ; all w.that you may th 


of the third volume # fid low if you 
! a nod and a smile, tlned the vicar, 
i otT after her broil now that both ^ 
senfly the trio mb' T>e, Vigne, and D 
Winding path that Ighi oners of yours 
the lake. In is to tell me ah- 

__________ leave* me to com 

■ ■ to be/ •' . ■ ■■ L 

POPULAR AMUSEM about Madame 1 . 

TTr _ . , „ , the vicar. 

When one thinks of (Resented his sister, 
way in which English p; Miss Pen— *1 
with cricket, foYbal], lm abu- n. gB c( 
racing, leaping, wo., all 1 tluit there § to ||| 

strange to find so little 1 , t - •: 

kind among our I 

land. To bo am* thcrefe ^fflMM I '$ 
athletic societies, 

and elsewhere ; and f 

gymnastic?, but there 5 £ y w 

stiffness about it. Amu blunging 

character find most A, 1 Au. 1 

in a leisurely fashion, to ‘ Bailton, ^hom - | g 

veyan.ee, or to sit down* Akailtm ’ * * L 

listen to a band ‘£q{ | h^r/ 3r V x 

able, mode of enjoying \ob°tha curiohy WWA 
at a pjainy-farthmg never, ftape WM£m 

for a halfpeiiny, and a ia e . It is 
discoursing sweet music, tljne had seen 
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enough. It makes a great difference when.' 'you 
have not to pay very clearly for your whistle, 
and they certainly know how to get the most 
for their money in the land of ’ the Teuton. 
Many houses of refreshment, -even, in towns, have 
gardens or courtyards thickly planted with trees, 
so that their branches meet overhead and form a 


pleasant and inviting shade. A large shed, too, 
is provided, open oil the garden-side, in case of 


rain. Frequently, music is introduced, and on 
these occasions, an extra halfpenny is charged on 
the beer, to cover the expense of the entertain- 
ment* On Sundays and festivals, there is music, 
beer, wine, and tobacco everywhere. And yet 
these people know how to amuse themselves 
without going to excess. Sometimes a tipsy -man 
is seen, but rarely till very late at night, arid 
the occurrence is so infrequent, that, compared 
with the usages of our own country, it is quite 
remarkable. 

We have more than once asked the question *. 

4 Is it that the beer is weaker, or that the German 
heads are stronger than the English V and we ! 
have been told : £ Perhaps it is a little of both.’ 1 
Perhaps, too, there is something in the fact that 
there is in some respects less class distinction in 
Germany, and the middle classes may be seen 
sipping their wine or coffee in the same place 
with their hard-working brethren. Perhaps the 
national and natural good opinion, self-respect, 
or self-esteem — -call it what you will — of the 
German helps to keep him straight ; and then 
lie takes his creature-comforts in a staid, stolid, 
philosophic way. Foisy fellows there are, of 
course ; but they do not squabble and fight, as 
a rule ; the utmost they are guilty of being the 
national practice, even at midnight, of singing 
rollicking choruses, to the great disturbance 
of peace-loving, law-abiding, slumbering citizens. 
The fiict that soldiers are permitted to wear 
their side-arms constantly, speaks volumes for the 
sobriety of the men as a class, and redounds 
to their credit. 

A Tunifest or athletic festival, generally held 
on a Sunday, is a great affair, often the event of 
the year in a small provincial town. There is 
a wonderful display of flags everywhere and 
in the afternoon, a procession of the competitors 
and visitors with bands and banners and every 
variety of costume, the medals, badges, and 
ribbons of former contests being worn with <peat 
ostentation. The most is made of everything ; 
and shouting and singing and cheering, ( and 
‘dust and noise, seem to be the order of the 
clay. 

Bowing-matches provoke immense enthusiasm, 
and a regatta is an affair that induces the keenest 
interest. A people with so much love for the 
wonderful and so much regard for themselves, 
cannot help throwing into such occasions an 
amount of enthusiasm and national pride as would 
do credit to the Oxford and Cambridge boatrace 
itself. The members of the Boat Club are the 
heroes of the hour, and their costumes the object 
of great admiration. Though not . so peculiar as 
the French in this respect, our German-neighbours 
are nevertheless great in their c get-up ’ for every 
particular sort of occupation or sport that they 
engage in. If a man brings down only one snipe 
in a day, he looks tremendously cut out ^ for 
business notwithstanding, and appears every inch 


of him a sportsman when going to or returi 
from the £ hunt, 5 as he calls it. 

The exercise of riding cannot he properly acc 
plished without a complete and appropriate 
out, so that even when lie is not actually on 
horse, the equestrian gives to all the world 
assurance of a man at home in the saddle, 
spurs and jack-boots do not make a rider, t 
at anyrate look very much in earnest. Ft 
did a be- uniformed people more tlioroug 
believe in the dignity of dress and the ne 
sity for effect than the Germans. 

However we may smile at the eecentrici 
and oddities of the Germans, we must admit 1 
they heat m in the provision of cheap m 
for the people, most of whom understand 
appreciate it. Every school-teacher is bourn 
be a musician and to pass in music, so 
the people have a chance of learning from cl 
| hood. 

I If the Prince of Wales succeeds as web 
popularising the study of music as his father 
in popularising art, we may hope to see be 
long a great reformation in tlie morals of our * 
people ; and the wandering German bands, e 
posed of tlie worst players in their own eounti 
where they would not presume to play in publ 
•will no longer he tolerated in England, beci 
the taste of the people will be educated above s 
wretched performances. Good music, then, ev 
where is what is wanted to enable the Id 
classes to enjoy themselves rationally, and 
better means of promoting the sobriety "of a na 
can be devised . The more the masses are leave 
with a knowledge and love of music, the n 
indeed we imitate the Germans in this res] 
the less necessity there will be for restric 
measures in the way of 1 local option, 5 and 
lighter and easier will he the work of tern 
ance reformers. A great . reform will have i 
effected. If music can charm savages and mu 
it can d o much more for our toiling, amusein 
lacking countrymen arid countrywomen. 

The theatre is much patronised in Germ 
the prices being cheap, tlie inusie good, and 
performances fair. The play begins at ; se 
and ends about nine or half-past. Concert^ 
both instrumental and vocal, are frequent j e 1 
town has its Choral Society, mid; every dm 
its Choral Union, so that there is never any 
of vocalists of both sexes for the perform: 
of an oratorio or the celebration of any p 
occasion. 

Where a people is satisfied with simple pleasi 
these can, of course, be provided at little 
Children have their swings, climbing-poles, h 
ing alley, merry-go-rounds, horizontal bars, 
in\ tlie public * gardens ; and when one 
groups of officers deeply interested in the g 
of dominoes, it does not cause so much 
prise to witness a huge whirligig worked 
horses or steam, where servant-maids and soli 
are driven round and round upon painted woi 
horses: to the enlivening strains: of a .'.barrel hi 
aided by a cornet or two and : the uniy 
drum. This sort of affair is ,a great atfractip 
the masses, and 


! large pipes, waiting to take a turn on the mac 
I after a time. Music everywhere seems to be 
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rule — there can never be too much of it to please 
the people. Wherever there is a company of 
soldiers marching along the road without a band 
at their head, they make up for the deficiency by 
singing popular melodies and martial songs, keep- 
ing time with their feet ; and this always gives 
strangers a favourable impression of the hearty, 
happy, and even merry German soldier. 

A torchlight procession headed by a band of 
music is a favourite mode of making a demonstra- 
tion on any particular festive occasion ; and last, 
but not least, is the highly popular serenade. 
The Choral Societies of a town will unite — as 
was the case in Darmstadt on the night before 
the marriage of the granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, the Princess Victoria of Hesse — to the 
number of three hundred men, and parade 
before the residence of the person they delight 
to honour, each member carrying a_ lighted 
Chinese lantern *at the end of a stick. A 
selection of popular songs and glees suitable 
to the occasion is sung, and in many instances 
the melodies and words are peculiarly fi tting. 
One might write a whole chapter about the 
amusements of the Carnival time, the masked 
balls and street displays ; and although these 
affairs ; are somewhat stolid and quite decorous 
in character, they contain the elements of simple 
fun, innocent recreation, and hearty enjoyment. 
Here, again, music is an important factor, for 
it enters into everything, and forms the beginning 
and the ending . of every variety of popular 
amusement. ■ 


P E INTERS’ 35. R R 0 E S. 

"It must : he, to say the least of it, annoying to 
the speaker or writer possessed of any degree 
of sensitiveness, when he finds his plainest 
statements, or it may be Ms most carefully 
prepared flights of fancy, turned into nonsense 
by the substitution or omission of a letter in 
the printing ; and by some unhappy chance it 
often seems that the mistake is made in just 
such a manner and place as will do the m ost 
.mischief. The unlucky poet who wrote, 

See the pale martyr hi his sheet of fire ! 

must luive been completely crushed when the 
line appeared as— 

See the pale martyr in his shirt of fire ! 

We can sympathise also with the poet who, 
writing of his love, asserted that he had ‘kissed 
her under the silent stars, 1 and found the 
compositor made him state that lie ‘kicked her 
under the : cellar stairs/ True, it has been 
doubted ! if these two poets ever existed ; but 
others, of less mythbiogie fame, have suffered 
as badly at the hands of the printer. Burns, 
in a cheap - edition of his works, is made to 
*ajV ; ■. 

Oh, gin my love were yon red nose. 

A well-known temperance lecturer was indignant 
at finding the sentiment ascribed to him that 
‘drunkenness was jolly/ whereas he had declared 
that it was c folly. 5 ,, ' ' 


For the explanation of many of these blunders 
it is necessary to bear in mind that in setting 
up the type the compositor lias the various 
letters arranged in separate divisions of his case 
and selects them one by one as required. Habit 
enables him to do this with extreme speed and 
accuracy ; hut it will easily be seen that the 
presence of a wrong letter in a division or a 
dip into the wrong box may occasion one of 
these unhappy blemishes. In this manner we 
find oats rendered ‘cats;’ songs, ‘tongs;’ poets, 
‘posts; 1 or as once happened in, the" report of 
a railway accident, ‘confusions of the limbs 1 
for ‘contusions of the limbs/ And hv the 
substitution of n for h, a newspaper report was 
made to state that ‘the people rent the air 
with their ten thousand snouts / 

The blame, however, does not always rest wi th 
the compositor. Incorrect spelling and slovenly 
writing have much to answer for, especially in 
the case of proper names and quotations from 
foreign languages. Boerhaave becomes ‘ Boer- 
shave ; 1 and M : t a, Brute / ‘ Eh, the Brute 1 1 
Authors should remember that the proofreader 
is fallible; he is not, as is sometimes expected, 
a ‘ Universal Compendium’ of facts, people, places. 
If a passage reads clearly and grammatically, 
although conveying anything but the sense 
intended, it is not to be wondered at that the 
error is often undetected until too late. Much 
surprise was occasioned by Sir Archibald Alison, 
in his History of Europe, including amongst the 
persons present at the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington the name of ‘Sir Peregrine Pickle/ 
There can be little doubt that the author had 
made an unconscious slip, intending to name 
Sir Peregrine Acton. Sir Thomas Brassey having 
referred in a speech to the Golden Treasury of 
Songs mid Lyrics, the compositor transformed the 
title into the ‘Golden Treasury of Soups and 
Cynics. 1 A report in a Manchester paper of a 
recent dramatic performance mentioned the well- 
known farce of No. 1 Bound the Corner, under the 
amusing and suggestive title of ‘No One Round 
the Corner/ 

Mistakes in punctuation, such as the omission 
or misplacing of a comma, may cause serious 
alteration to the sense of a passage. The contract 
made for lighting the town of Liverpool Ivy wick 
lamps, during the year 1819, was rendered void by 
the misplacing of a comma in. the advertisements, 
thus : ‘ The lamps at present are about four thou- 
sand and fifty, and have in general two spouts 
each, composed of not less than twenty threads of 
cotton/ The contractors would have proceeded 
to furnish each lamp with the said twenty 
threads ; hut this being only half the usual 
quantity, the Commissioners discovered that the 
difference arose from the comma following, instead 
of preceding, the word ‘ each/ In the following 
instance, it was no doubt a bachelor-compositor 
who, in setting up the toast, ‘Woman, without 
her, man would be a savage I ’ got the comma in 
the wrong place, and made the sentence read, 
‘Woman, without her man, would be a savage ! 1 

All tile above-mentioned errors may fairly he 
ascribed to carelessness and mischance. Others, 
however, are on .record which have been com- 
mitted knowingly and intentionally, and so . can 
scarcely be classed as errors. . They have been 
mostly connected with Biblical matters, and 
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intended to further party interests. It is said 
that Field, a printer of the time of Charles L, 
was paid fifteen hundred pounds by the Inde- 
pendents to alter a single letter in the third 
verse of Acts YL, so as to make the word we 
read ‘ye/ and so give the right of appointing 
pastors to the people, and not to the apostles. 
The deplorable state of the press in Field's time 
may be realised from the fact that Bishop Usher, 
on his way to 'preach- -'at Paul’s Cross, asked at a 
stationer’s for a copy of the Bible ; and on exam- 
ining it, found * to his astonishment, that the text 
from which he was about to preach was not in 
the book ! . The well-known ‘ Vinegar Bible* was 
published in 1717, and obtains its name from 
the Parable of the Vineyard being printed as 
the Parable of the Vinegar. One of the most 
wilful alterations of the text, and one which 
cost its perpetrator her life, was committed by 
the widow of a German printer. One night, 
while an edition of the Bible was being printed 
in her house, she took the opportunity of altering 
the word Herr into ‘Narr/ making the verse 
read, ‘he shall be thy fool/ instead of 4 he shall 
be thy lord.’ 

The, celebrated Bibles of Sixtus V. are eagerly 
sought for by collectors. Their sole fame is the 
multitude of errata which crowd their pages, 
notwithstanding that Ilis Holiness Sixtus " V. 
carefully superintended every sheet as it passed 
through the press, and finally prefixed to the 
first edition a hull forbidding any alteration in 
the text. 

A curious jumble appeared in a cabled critique 
of Mr Irving’s acting on one of his appear- 
ances in the States. Instead of saying that { the 
taste for Irving, like that for olives, must be 
cultivated/ the critic was represented as giving 
utterance to the incomprehensible assertion that 
; c the toast for Irving, like the toast for olives, 
j must be cut elevated.’ 

; A Glasgow divine, and one of Her Majesty’s 
chaplains in Scotland, 'was lately reported * as 
saying that ‘ personally he violated the Lord’s 
Day as mueli as any member of the Court.’ 
‘Venerated* was probably the word actually 
employed by the reverend gentleman. 

Similarly, in an edition of Men of the Time 
published in 1856, the then Bishop of Oxford 
is thus described: ‘Oxford, Bishop of (lit. Rev 
Samuel). A more kind-hearted and truly bene- 
volent man does not exist. A sceptic as regards 
religious revelations, he is yet art out-and-out 
believer in spirit manifestations.* This descrip- 
tion really belonged to ‘Owen (Robert) of Lanark.’ 
The edition was soon suppressed, but not before 
the Bishop had possessed himself of a copy for 
Ms private library. 

Although both the dtaplain and the bishop 
had reason to complain of their treatment, 

; it : /must have been considerably more astonish- 
ing and mortifying for Herr Franz Liszt, who 
is" - still delighting his musical admirers with his 
productions, to find that in Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates (1870) he is represented as dying in 
. edctoberi868r' jv 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of a recent 
session mf, /.parliament Jwas'' hurriedly published 
in ,a Scotch newspaper without being revised by 
the press-corrector, , and Iler Majesty, instead of 
| saying tliat certain, negotiations 4 will, I doubt 


not, lead to satisfactory results/ was reported 
as saving, ‘ will, I doubt, not lead to satis Vic- 
tory results.* So much for the misplacing of a 
comma! 

Witli increased literature have come better 
systems of ‘reading’ and correcting, and greater 
accuracy has been attained. Such mistakes as 
above quoted are exceptional, and the morning 
newspaper may now be read week after week 
with but Jew misprints. A good example 
of accuracy in printing tables of figures— bn 
which it is so difficult to avoid errors— may 
be seen in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide , every 
monthly part of which contains from seven to 
eight hundred thousand figures. Astronomical 
and mathematical tables require great care in 
printing, and very few are issued which can 
be relied upon as absolutely correct. Charles 




stand unrivalled in this respect. They were 
prepared for tl le O rdnance Survey of England 
and Ireland, and a limited number of^ ^ copies: 
printed— it is said only thirty. They consist of 
tables of logarithms and log. sines, tangents, I 
cosines and cotangents, to every second. Roughly 
speaking, they contain about six millions of j 
figures. The proof-sheets were revised by several 
sets of readers, and were carefully examined and j 
compared with other tables no less than seven | 
times. From Mr Babbage’s preface, we learn ! 
that after the final stereotyping, seven errors | 
were found in the logarithms and one in the 
differences. These being corrected, the stereotyped 
sheets were hung up in the Hall at Cambridge 
University, and La . reward offered to any one 
who could find an inaccuracy. Since their first 
issue in 1827, no error has been discovered, and 
it may reasonably he concluded that they are 
absolutely correct 

: ‘THE KING COUNT R YJ 

The recent visit of King Tawhiao to this country 
has awakened a deep and widespread interest in 
New Zealand and its inhabitants. The Maori 
king has been feted and feasted far beyond his 
desires, and has "paid.' the penalty , of greatness. 
But he has suffered martyrdom hi a good cause ; 
and if he has not succeeded in bringing the 
wrongs of the Maoris home to the Fakehas, he has 
certainly aroused a very general curiosity as to 
the character and resources of the mysterious 
‘ King Country * of which he is the , titular 
chieftain. The publication of Mr J. H. Kerry- 
Nicholls’s volume of travels— entitled The King 
Country, or Exploraiiom in New Zealand (London ; 
Sampson: Low)— in this unknown region is, there- 
fore, peculiarly well timed. Until within the 
last few years, ‘the King Country ' — as a vast 
tract of the finest land in North Island is still 
known — was a terra incognita to Europeans. 
Rivalries of race constituted a barrier more im- 
passable than the ankati line itself, which sepa- 
rates the Maori lands from the European portion 
of the colony, and is marked on the one 'side by 
the farms and homesteads of the settlers, and on- 
the other by the huts of the natives. In its vast 
forests, over its precipitous mountains, along its 
trackless plains, the natives alone wandered. It 
; was art impernm in mperio, a fastness in which 
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aboriginal sovereignty sat enthroned, deaf to all 
the offers of civilisation. 

It was through this unknown country that 
Mr Kerry-Nicholls pushed his way in company 
only with an interpreter. With but three horses, 
which were ultimately reduced to two, he accom- 
plished more than six hundred miles of travel, 
discovered many new streams, penetrated almost 
inaccessible regions of mountainous forest, found 
extensive plains, traced the sources of three of 
the principal rivers of the colony, examined the 
unknown shores of its largest lake, ascended one 
of its highest mountains, experienced degrees of 
temperature varying from eighty degrees in the 
shade, to twelve degrees below freezing-point, and 
successfully traversed from south to north a terri- 
. tory with an area of ten thousand square miles, 
which had been, from the early history of the 
colony, rigorously closed to Europeans. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the records of 
these wanderings constitute a singularly inte- 
resting volume of discovery and adventure, which 
can hardly fail to prove of some practical utility 
to the colony, and a welcome contribution to 
geographical science. 

* The King Country ' comprises one of the 
finest tracts of land not only in New Zealand, 
but in some respects in the southern hemisphere, 
i It . is much more than merely picturesque, and 
| in this respect alone it can compete with the 
finest scenery the world can produce. Its 
natural advantages are of the highest order. 
It is throughout well watered, and. in parts 
exuberantly fertile ; while even the mountains 
are richly clothed with forest frees and shrubs. 
The southern portion is drained by the Wlmn- 
ganui River, which is fed by many tributaries, 
Sowing Rom the highest mountain -ranges in 
; the central and southern divisions of the island ; 
while the Mokau River and its affluents flow 
from the -/central region to the coast. In the 
north, the Waipa and numberless minor streams 
flow from the mountains into the Waikoto River 
itself, which has from time immemorial been 
renowned in Maori table and romance. Again, 
more than a dozen streams flow into Lake Taupo, 
an immense reservoir, some twenty -four miles 
long by fourteen broad, which lies almost in 
the midst of the central tableland ; while the 
Waikoto is the only effluent river. During the 
rainy season, the waters of this lake, having 
only this one outlet, rise rapidly; and with 
the continuance of heavy winds, its waves are 
lashed into fury, and break upon its shores with 
all the force of a raging' sea. ■ 

■ Geologically speaking, this distinct presents 
problems of sniqammg interest. Here can be 
seen side by side , the relics of the stupendous 
action of volcanic fires, and of the scarcely 
less potent force of the glacier. It is contended 
that the formation of North Island must 
be attributed to submarine volcanic eruptions, 
which, perhaps by slow degrees, perhaps rapidly, 

, forced upwards the Taupo tableland. These 
j fires bursting again through the plains, caused 
Mountains to rise up in the form of eer- 
rated ridges and truncated cones, which poured 
out streams of lava and enormous deposits of 
jl pumice over the surrounding country. Probably 
J the basin of the lake was once an active crater, 

. from which' the. first vast pumice-plains flowed : 


while later, the mighty Ruapehu, and, when 
it became extinct, the still active Tongariro, 
became the outlet of the. volcanic fire. That 
this element is still largely active in many 
parts of the country is shown by the geysers, 
solfataras, fumaroles, and hot springs which 
form one of the characteristic features of North 
Island. Thus the ‘ lake country ’ — as the district 
round Lake Rorotua is commonly known — is 
‘a region of eternal fired The conditions of 
existence here are certainly novel. The natives 
bathe in such of the thermal springs as are of 
suitable temperature, at all times of the day, and 
in a very primitive fashion. In others, again, 
they cook their food and warm their houses by 
the same means. 

These natural phenomena occur in many other 
districts, such, for instance, as that round Lake 
Rotokawa, and the districts near the native 
settlement of Tokanu, on the south side of Lake 
Taupo ; while on the northern slope of Ton- 
' gariro are some of the largest and most active 
boiling springs in the country. (Moreover, the 
| mountains possess all the rock formations in 
which gold, coal, iron, and other minerals are 
found to exist. Thus, the Kaimanawa Mountains, 
which are situated in almost the centre of the 
island, and stretch across the great central table- 
land to an extent of eighty miles, offer a pecu- 
liarly rich field to the geologist. Mr Kerry- 
Nieholls reports the existence of abundant auri- 
ferous indications, and confidently expresses his 
opinion that here lies a probable Eldorado. 

It is not our purpose to do more than mention 
the adventurous journeyings recorded in this 
volume. Frustrated, owing to disputes between 
the natives and the colonial government, in an 
attempt to enter /the King Country ? from the 
north, the traveller successfully essayed to pass 
the southern boundary-line. By throwing himself 
upon the good-will of the natives, going fearlessly 
among them, respecting their customs, and follow- 
ing as nearly as possible their mode of life, and, 
'in fact, for the time becoming a Maori, he suc- 
ceeded at a time when many Europeans would 
not only have failed, but probably have paid, 
the extreme penalty for their rashness. In one 
case, ; it is true, he only achieved his purpose by 
dint of exercising the greatest secrecy. Tongariro 
is iapi, or strictly sacred, in the eyes of the 
Maoris, and could only be ascended by a Euro- 
pean without their knowledge. This "is? one. of 
the most perfect volcanic cones in the world. 
But the resources of this rich district, from what- 
ever point of view they may be considered, are 
still awaiting development. Its flora and larma 
have still to be collected and classified. Its 
agricultural and ..industrial resources are still 
unknown ; but wo have evidence to show that 
these are. worthy of attention. 

THE MO UL ME IN ELEPHANTS. 

Sown time ago there was a discussion in the 
learned journals regarding ‘intellect in brutes 
and I thought then, as I think now, that much 
of the controversy depended on, the definition we 
assign to the word 'intellect/ Sonic say that it 
is merely an. exaltation of the natural instinct of 
the brute ; others, that it is an exhibition of fru© 
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ArrA: 


mx-Y: f;&\ 


On one occasion, I arranged with a mahout to 
bring up Ins elephant to where I was standing, 


they are taken into the river to he well scrubbed, 
the termination of each bath being a triple dive, 


that'll might indicate the work to be done, the which they enjoy immensely. 


mahout to be absolutely silent. Standing 


On a second visit to Moulmein, I noticed 


a six-foot log, I beckoned to the mahout, and another totally different illustration ot confiding 
up came the elephant. Arrived at the spot, reason in the elephant. We were at anchor m 
and being without chains, he must have opined the river in a strongly flowing tide, when a 
that drawing was not intended. There remained, deeply sunk raft laden with green f orage, two 
then, pushing or carrying, the latter operation men, and two elephants, swept _ swiftly past, 
bein’r the one; which the sagacious creature saw The elephants stood motionless and quite imeon- 
was intended, for he proceeded at once with cerned, knowing that they were under secure 
his awkward preparations for carrying it away, pilotage, and quite safe as long as they remained 
Throughout this test the mahout was absolutely quiet. If they had pro\cd restless, the i aft must 
silent, and, as far as I could see, quite passive, have come to grief. 

The result of it was that the elephant divined ’ 

what I, a stranger, wished it to do, and did it. gum-arabic and the soudan. 

On another occasion, I applied the test to a Accor j; n „ to tlie Scientific American, the gum- 
difficult .object, au eighteen-mch cube ot teak, ara ki c supply appears to have been in a great 
which the dear old iellow at once arranged to , meftSure cufc 0 ff 0W mg to tlie state of affairs in 
carry off ; but liow to do it, lie could not at (.j ie g 0 Ul j arL It says : ‘Gum-arabic comes almost 
first determine. _ As lus tusks diverged more exohlsivelv from & e Soudan, and owing to the 
than eighteen inches, they were no suppoi l, 0 pera ti 0 ns of El Madhi, there have been no 
and_ the many sharp corners^ of the cube BOrely A-eipts 0 f any consequence for a year past. In 
tried the delicate trunk. After- [confectionery 'it • makes about thirty per cent, of 

he managed to sme the. fragment .hj i the centi.i, , the b t A ’ gmn -drops, marsli-mallow, 

and then raise it up below the tusks against I “ - - - - 1 J ~ a K » . .. 


. 1r -• and iuiube paste. The annual supply from the 
Ins . lower lip. M ; he lm.d. virtually accoim g ou q an q ias heretofore been from twenty to 
plished the task, I discontinued the experiment, twent y4y e;t h 0 usamt bags of four to six hundred 
expressing my satisfaction and delight to tlie ^ ^ them is usually a stock held 

manager, who somewhat damped my ardour oy ^ London about equal to one year’s receipts, 
informing me that the mahout, while abstaining ^ reserve is now about exhausted, and the 
from use ofrvoice or stick, mighty ; ^nveyed ^ qias been steadily advancing in price from 
his wishes to the elephant by pressure in ith hi& the ordinary figures of fourpence to fivepence per 
heels . : t « ; , y * pound, until it now commands from one shilling 

But a moment s reflection increased niy adini- ^ nd threepence to two shillings, according to 

ration at the elephant’s intelligence, for, allow- . J l 


heels I i 

But a moment’s reflection increased niy adini- ^S n +]J 
| ration at the elephant’s intelligence, for, allow- ‘ ■, 

ing that the mahout’s heels had pressed his side, l y ‘ 
how could such pressure inform him that lie was *” 

neither to drag nor push, but carry? Surely 
the mahout could not have possessed a. code thoug 

of pressure-signals with which he had indoc- c j 

frinated the elephant in prospect of curious visi- Tlie 

tors. If he had, then it must have included y e tfr 

voice and. stick signalling as well, to either of Sha! 

which I might have resorted. Ko ; I believe 
that the elephant acted independently of signals, Thong! 
and; reasoned on what lie had to do, by wliat ; Froi 

was laid before him. > I ’h 

.'• ■v, fiitberto, we' have ...seen the elephant in tlie ; Wit. 
yard ; let us follow , him into the mill, and there : 
admire the triumph of reason over instinct. We 1 ll ° u £ 

all know Low naturally timid and nervous the Theili 

elephant is, and how susceptible to noise. Well, p ro < 

watch this noble old fellow solemnly dragging 
in a huge log to the sawmill. Onward he Thong 

moves, undismayed % the horrid panting of dlie Aral 

engine or; the screecdung of. the saws.^ Instinct Yet cc 

would .have/'i^tapted ' •him., to . • turn tail, and .flee ¥h 

from the noisy turmoil ; reason keeps him at 
his task, confident that . amid the uproar and Thoug 

apparent confusion, perfect order and safety pre- Wit 

f vail. And so, with flapping ears and . swaying ; An{ * 11 


ONE BY ONE. 

Though from the boughs to which they ’ve long been 
clinging, 

The autumn leaves are dropping one by one. 

Yet from tlieir dust, new forms of beauty, springing, 
Shall smile again in summer’s gentle sun. 

Though one by one the pearly drops of morning, 

From drooping flowers, on. viewless pinions vise, 
We’ll see them yet the gorgeous clouds adorning 
With glowing arches of celestial dyes. 

Though dixe by one the stars are fading slowly 
That all night long kept vigil in the sky, 

The distant mountain-peaks, like prophets holy. 
Proclaim that morning’s light and song are uigh. 

Though with slow step goes forth the so wer weeping, 
And on earth’s lap his precious treasure leaves, : 
Yet conies the harvest, with its joyous reaping. 

When shall be gathered home the ripened sheaves. 


trunk, lie yields up Ms log to the grip of the 
remorseless saw, and goes off unconcerned to find ; y A.; from a!1 cHina * ,,i 10r e’er faiftlul .-taker 
a fieak victim. It v as \eiy pleasing to ^ee tbat ’Neath scorchinj; bubs, or arc Lie snow anil frost, 
tlie Aga elephants v ere kindly . treated aim Stainless they ’ll rise, in myriads without number ; 

■yvell cared for; the goading tinkus (iron hopk All, ail, shall meet—tkere shall not one be lost. 

; and, prod) .was nowhere to be seen. A daily •=■ a, m?l. 

rigidly : observed weekly rest was ■ • 

secured to them; besides, tbeir cleanliness is Printed and Published by W. & Ik Chambers, 47. Pater- 
well looked after; and morning and evening j neater Row, London, and 339 High. Street, Edihbubg-k, 


Though one by one the friends we fondly cherish 
Withdraw from ours, the cold and trembling hand. 
And leave us sorrowful, they do not perish — 

They yet shall greet us in a fairer land. 


: Yes ; from all climes, where’er the faithful slumber 
’Neath scorching suns, or arctic snow and frost, 
Stainless they ’ll rise, in myriads without number ; 
All, ally shall meet— -there shall not one be lost. 
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prqdueing-power, is that rent increases in a still 
greater ratio. The result is much the same, as far 
as tlxe labourer is concerned, and it proceeds, 
whether directly, as is commonly held, or indi- 
rectly, as the American writer holds, from there 
being three men to house and feed where there 
had been only two. If, however, it be really the 
matter of rent or interest which affects the price of 
labour, then the American citizen has all the more 
reason to regard with attention the other portion 
of the stream, namely, the flow of British capital 
for investment inland and cattle in the West. We 
do. not know the aggregate capital of the numerous 
Ranche and other Companies which have been 
| lately formed, but it is enormous ; and with private 
investments as well, the total British capital 
occupied in them cannot be short of twenty 
millions sterling, and probably is even consider- 
ably more. The actual amount is not material to 
our argument The effect of this tremendous 
diversion of capital is twofold. It is increasing 
' the value of older estates by the absorption of 
cheap competitive lots, and it is arousing in the 
Americans themselves a species of earth-hunger 
which promises to be very keen. There are 
thoughtful, observing men on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who, noting the disfavour 
into which investments in railroads have fallen, 
because of their comparatively poor returns — 
and al so because of the distrust begotten by 
their scandalous management — and who noting, 

• also, the rapidity with which English capital is 
leading the way — predict that America is on 
| the eve of the most tremendous land * boom 3 
ever known. That means, in plain English, that 
the enhancement in the value of land, legitimately 
produced by settlement and cultivation — in other 
words, by the employment of actual capital and 
labour- — will have an artificial enhancement of 
indefinite extent added to it by the action of specu- 
kiiim . In all commodities dealt in by man, 

there is ail intrinsic value and a speculative value, 
When the speculative value becomes inflated 
abovethe level of intrinsic value, there ensues j 
a period of dangerous excitement, which invari- | 
ably' ends in collapse and disaster. This is I 
especially the case with land, and it is precisely ] 
towards such a critical .time that America seems | 
verging. ; ■ ■ ; ' 

, ; All this, ..-however, seems to us to point to the 
probability of free-trade becoming ere long the j 
watchword of the working-classes in the United 
States, With: free-trade in labour concurrently 
with land-speculation, subjecting them to diminu- 
tion of wages, and at the same ■ time increase in the 
cost of living, they will have no alternative but 
to demand the free admission' of all materials 
'. hearing on their industries and affecting the cost 
of living. It is possible that in the present great 
land-movement may be geminating the seeds of 
.the next great commercial crisis ; and upon the 
theory of periodicity, one of these crises will be 
cine in a 'year or two. So, also, it is, probable that 


the Emigration movement from the east has 
carried and is carrying with it elements which 
will aid in bringing about the much to he desired 
! future of free-trade. 


j BY MEAD AND S TEE AM. 

| CHAPTER LI. — HEY, PRESTO ! 

j Ooutts having seen that liia father and sisters 
| were provided with all necessary comforts, 

| hastened to the city. He had an appointment 
I which could not be postponed ; he could do 
nothing more at Ringsforcl ; in town he could 
: arrange with some contractor to send out a band 
of men to make the least injured portion of the 
Manor again habitable, and to clear away the 
debris as quickly as possible. 

The appointment was to meet Philip and 
Wrentliam at Mr Shield’s apartments. Ooutts 
was confident that the hill he held was a forgery. 
He had no doubt Philip had been fooled into 
i it somehow, but that was no reason why he 
i should be fooled out of it. The way Shield had 
received him plainly indicated that he would 
'give him no place in his will ; whilst he was 
j anxious to avoid scandal which would involve 
j Philip. 

| 4 Well, if the old fellow won’t give me a 

slice of Ms fortune, I’ll screw a plum out of 
| it,’ was Coutts’s agreeable refiection. 4 1 have the 
forged bill, and unless he hands me over double 
the amount, I don’t give it up/ 

That was a c smart’ stroke of business, which 
delighted Ooutts almost as much as the prospect 
of gaining such a large sum of money, arid of 
making the 4 old fellow 5 stump up in spite of 
himself. There was, too, in his mind a kind of 
moral fitness in the transaction ; for it would 
be paying out this precious uncle for some of 
! the annoyance lie had caused his father. In addi- 
tion, there was to be reckoned the satisfaction of 
outwitting one of the cutest scamps he had come 
across — a fellow who had overreached even him-— 
lor with the same move which was to checkmate 
Shield, Wrentliam would be paid out too. He 
gave little consideration to his brother, having 
no doubt that he would escape ail right some- 
how’. • 

He had secured the services of a detective who 
possessed the highest qualifications for his office, 
namely, lie was not like a detective at all in 
manner, appearance or speech. Meeting Sergeant 
Bier in an ordinary way, you would regard him 
as a successful commercial man. There was not 
the slightest flavour of Scotland Yard about him. 
He was a good actor, a good singer, arid a capital 
story-teller. Borne of his most important dis- 
coveries were made whilst he was entertaining 
a roomful of company with his merry anecdotes. | 
The secret of his success lay partly in a natural ! 
gift, for his business, his enthusiasm, and the j 
good-nature which underlay it all. He never j 
allowed a scoundrel to escape ; but he dealt j 
very gently with any poor creature who might j 
be l)eti*ayed into a. first, crime, • j 

When Ooutts reached his office, Sergeant Bier | 
was waiting for him. Any one looking at the | 
detective as he stood,: bareheaded, reading a news- ; 
paper, would have imagined that he was one of 
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the bank officials, lie accompanied Contis to 
liis private room. 

4 Well, what news have you ? ’ 

4 Our man lias everything prepared for a 
holiday abroad,’ was Bier's smiling reply. 

4 Can be get away ? * 

4 0 clear, no ; lie is at present under the eye .of 
one of my friends, and he lias been obliged to 
delay his departure until to-morrow, owing to 
a difficulty he has found in collecting his funds 
on such short notice.’ 

6 Is that all?’ 

4 There is a little more,? said Dicr complacently. 

4 1 have found a man who can identify his writing 
under any disguise.’ 

4 Who is lie ? 5 

4 Our man’s brother. It was not easy to per- 
suade him to help us, but lie consented at the 
last moment, and is to meet us at Mr Shield’s 
place.’ 

4 Capital, 5 said Coutts. 4 You understand, I do 
not wish to proceed to extremities unless we are 
forced to it.’ 

4 So you informed me ; but the case, is turning 
out such a pretty one that it would have been 
an honour to explain it in court. 5 

' 4 Never mind the honour ; well balance that 
somehow. I shall be ready in twenty minutes, 
and will meet you at the hotel 5 

Sergeant Dier bowed and left. Outside the 
room he nodded and smiled to himself as lie 
placed a glossy hat jauntily on his head. 
Mentally and cheerfully he was saying ; 4 1 don’t 
care about that chap — not much. I should not 
he surprised to find hirn corning my‘ way some- 
time with the positions changed. 5 

Coutts examined letters, signed papers brought 
to him by his chief clerk, and punctually at 
the expiration of twenty minutes was on Ins j 
way to Mr Shield’s hotel." At the door he found 
Sergeant Dier and Bob Tuppit waiting. The 
poor little conjurer was nervous, and evidently | 
required all the robust encouragement of. the 
good-natured, detective to sustain him in going; 
through with the task *he had been persuaded 
to undertake. 

Tby; were immediately conducted to Mr 
Shield’s sitting-room. Coutts was a little sur- 
prised and not pleased to find that Philip and 
Wrentham had arrived before him ; and beside 
Mr Shield stood Mr Beecham — for whom he enter- 
tained an instinctive dislike, not to mention 
that on the few occasions of their meeting his 
wittiest cynicisms had been silenced by the quiet 
/searching gaze of the elder man. 

Philip had not yet heard of the previous night’s 
events at. Ringsford. He mis pale, hut calm, 
and he greeted his brother somewhat coldly. 
Wrentham was apparently at ease and playing 
Ms; part of devoted and therefore anxious friend 
to perfection. He had not yet caught sight of 
Bob Tuppit, who easily hid himself behind the 
broad shoulders of Sergeant Dier. 

v 4 1 . expected,’ said Coutts after formal . saluta- 1 
lions, 4 to have had the pleasure of a few minutes’ 
private conversation with you, Mr Shield, before 
we proceeded with this disagreeable business.’ 

4 1 don’t think it necessary, 5 answered Shield | 
in his . brusque way. 

f As yon will, ;; sir, 5 continued Coutts with a 
slight inclination of the head, 4 1 have brought 


with me two persons who will, I believe, aid 
us materially in the inquiry we are ; about to 
make. 5 

4 Who are they ? 5 was the blunt query. indicat- ■ 


4 Who are they? 5 was the blunt query, indicat- 
ing Mr Shield’s usual impatience of palaver. 

4 This is Mr Bier, who is interested on niy 
behalf ; and this 5 

4 Is a friend of mine, 5 interposed Dier blandly, 

4 who is an expert in distinguishing hand^ritingA 

Wrentham was the only one wlio showed sur- 
prise at these introductions, and he moved a little 
backward at sight of Bob Tuppit, covering his 
uneasiness by a slight cough, as if clearing his 
throat. Shield looked at Beecham, and the latter 
spoke. 

4 A very good idea, Mr Hadleigh, and as I have 
some acquaintance with Mr Tuppit, I can vouch 
for his ability to discharge any task he under- 
takes. I presume you have shown him specimens 
of the different handwritings ? 5 

4 1 do not understand your position in this 
affair, Mr Beecham, 5 said Coutts . suj)ercin.ously ; 

4 1 can only address myself to Mr Shield, or ‘if 
he chooses, I can retire, and let the matter take 
the ordinary legal course. 5 

4 1 am here as the friend of Mr Shield,! was the 
reply, without the least symptom of irritation 
at the manner and words of Coutts. 

4 You can speak to 3dm as you would to me,’ 
growled Shield. 

4 Oli, very well, 5 said Coutts, shrugging hisy 
shoulders. 4 1 thought you wanted to keep the 


shoulders. 4 1 thought you wanted to keep the 
affair as quiet as possible. But, please yourself. 
Then, I have not submitted any writing to 
Mr Tuppit, whose name I learn from Mr Beecham. 
He, being perfectly acquainted with the penman- 
ship of one of the persons concerned, 1 thought 
it would be more satisfactory to you to hare 
the investigation made in your presence. 5 

He glanced at Wrentham as 3io spoke, and 
that gentleman assumed an air of curiosity and 
interest. 

4 Begin with Tuppit at once : that will ; cut the 
thing short/ said Shield, as if already Impatient 
of the delay caused by these prelirainaries. : 

/Then here is a sheet of paper which Mr 
Shield has already signed/ said Mr Beecham. 
‘ Will you put down * your name, Mr Pliilip, 
and you, Mr Wrenthara ? 5 

They signed at once, and there was ho reluc- 
tance apparent on the part of either, but the 
grand flourish which Wrenthaiii was in the 
habit of drawing under Ms signature was not 
quite so steady as usual. 

4 Kow, ; proceeded Mr Beecham, 4 here is a 
scrap of paper on which Mr Shield has written 
a few words. Will you both write something 
on separate slips, and that will enable us to 
test Mr Tuppit’s skill in distinguishing the 
writers. 5 ; A * . 

This having been done, the sheet bearing the 
three signatures was first given to Tuppit, and 
it shook slightly in his hand as he advanced 
to the window to inspect it carefully. He then 
laid the paper on the table. 

4 1 think I know the character of the writings 
now/ lie said. 

The three slips were next handed to him, 
and he named the writer of each correctly. 


fi Clever chap— knows what he is about,' was 
Shield’s comment. Then looking almost fiercely 
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at Contis : Suppose you have brought your paper 
with you P 
‘ Certainly;’ 

4 Show it then, and let ns hear what he has 
to say about it. 5 

Ooutts slowly took out his pocket-book and 
looked inquiringly at Sergeant Dier. The latter 
had been observing the whole proceedings with 
that kind of interest which a skilful player 
bestows on an exciting game at cards or billiards. 
He responded promptly to Coutts’s look. 

c Best tiling you can do, sir. It will settle the 
whole business at once. 5 

But Ooutts did not want to settle the whole 
business until he had spoken to Shield in private, 
and explained the terms on which publicity might 
be avoided. So he put in a hypocritical protest 
which he hoped would aid him in making his 
bargain by-and-by. 

‘You are aware, Mr Shield, that there are 
reasons why I do not wish this matter to go 
beyond ourselves ; and I believe you have the 
same desire. On that account we need not 
regard Mr Tuppit’s decision as final. 5 

‘ I Shall, 5 answered Shield, frowning. ‘ Hand 
him the paper. 5 

v.Cmit.fcs' '.obeyed, ’wife the reluctant air of one 
. who is compelled to do something he dislikes. He 
did not look at Philip, who was watching him 
with pitying eyes. 

‘ it is rather a serious thing, gentlemen, 5 said 
Tuppit, speaking for the first time, and now as 
coolly as if he were on his conjuring platform, 
/a very serious thing to give a decided opinion 
in a case, of this sort without very careful eXa- 
urination. You will permit me to compare the 
signatures on. this paper with the writing on the 
; different papers you showed me/ He gathered 
them up in his hand as he spoke. ‘T must use 
a magnifying glass/ 

He whipped one out from the tail-pocket of 
his coat. Then with its aid he carefully com- 
pared the writings. After ten minutes he rose, 
and instead of giving his decision, he advanced to 
Philip with the bill in his hand. 

‘That is your signature, 5 he said. 

4 It is, 5 replied Philip, quietly. 

Ooutts gave a slight shake of the head, as if 
this was no more than lie expected although he. 
deplored it. Wrenthanfis eyes moved restlessly 
from one face to the other. 

Tuppit next advanced to Mr Shield. 

■ This is the signature of Mr Austin Shield / 

. fThat; is. - the.;';Big]rhfcure. : of Austin Shield, 5 
was the answer after a brief glance at the writing. 

' illicit distillation m ibeland. 

The mountainous districts in the north of Ireland 
have long been famous for the manufacture of 
whisky—6r as Lb is .soiiietjmes called when made 
. without the concurrence of the revenue, ‘poteen/ 
Qnt-il the last few years, the practice was exceed- 
ingly common, even within a few miles of towns 
of considerable size; hut latterly the total output 
of spirits has been much reduced in quantity, | 
: , and has been of inferior quality. Yarious causes 
have contributed to this. Eormerly, the excise 
supervision was not so efficient as it has since 
l become. Tery often, Englishmen or Scotchmen 
j were selected ; for Irish districts, and found the 


peasantry combined to a man against them. 
They were aided, too, by a body of police whose | 
sole duties were the detection and exposure of I 
frauds against the revenue, and therefore it. was : 
a clear issue between two parties, with a large 
body of spectators standing neutral, or rather, 1 
in the national spirit, strongly sympathising with , 
those who were trying to evade the law. Besides, 
if the. Squire— who was of course a magistrate — 
found an anonymous present of a five-gallon jar 
of poteen, why should he go and waste good 
liquor by giving it up, and perhaps by so doing 
get some of his own tenants into trouble! It 
was clearly none of his business ; in which opinion 
his neighbours heartily shared, as they sipped 
it iii punch at his festive hoard. The priest, 
too, w r as of the same mind; for as long as the 
c boys 5 did not take too much, or beat their 
wives, or neglect attending mass, , it was a very 
convenient way of turning an honest penny in 
those hard times. With the tacit concurrence 
of these two great social forces, the owner of the 
still had little to fear, and could carry on his 
lawless trade with comparative impunity. The 
possession of a common secret encouraged cordial 
relations between all classes and creeds, until 
they resembled the proverbial happy family. But 
fclie events of the last thirty years have changed 
all this, and have indirectly led to a large 
diminution of private distillation. 

The first blow which it received was the dis- 
banding of the revenue police about the year 
1858, and the absorption of their duties, and 
the drafting of the most capable members of 
the force into the Boyal Irish Constabulary. 
This body have a great many duties to perform: 
they keep the peace ; act as public prosecutors 
in petty cases ; distribute and collect the census 
papers and votes for poor-law guardians ; make 
up the agricultural statistics ; act as an armed 
drilled force in time of riot; and lastly, as 
detectives of crime and, since 1858, of illicit 
distillation. On account of these numerous func- 
tions, they are brought into contact with almost 
every individual in their district, not so much 
at the barracks as at their own homes; and the 
sight of an empty jar in an unlikely place, or 
an unusual abundance of spirits about a parti- 
cular house, are signs not lost on the vigilant 
constable, and carefully stored up by him for 
future use. 

Again, the improved means of transit in the 
mountainous districts have given the affairs of 
the inhabitants more publicity. Post-vans, mail- 
cars, and narrow-gauge railways, are everywhere 
furnishing certain and regular communication 
between the better populated and more civilised 
valleys and the poorer and less inhabited; moun- 
tains. By these means, enterprising travellers 
have penetrated the backward districts, and been 
received . with the customary hospital! ty of the 
Irish to strangers. They are occasionally even 
permitted to taste the native 5 ‘ mountain dew, 5 
and sometimes thoughtlessly bring their enter- 
tainers into trouble by incautiously boasting of 
their privileges before strangers. The informa- 
tion has been earned to the police force in the 
district in which the, alas ! too confiding host 
resided, and has caused a -watch to be set on 
him, resulting eventually in the discovery of 
the fountain-head. 
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But information of tin’s kind is accidental, and 
therefore such cases are rare. The fact is that 
the chief sources of knowledge are, as might 
he expected from the analogy of other Irish con- 
spiracies, from within the camp, which is sure to 
hold sooner or later some informer. A di flerence 
of opinion about the division of the spoil, a row 
amongst their womankind, or some such charac- 
teristic quarrel, leads- to ill-feeling, and some 
impulsive member of the gang, in the haste of 
momentary spite, secretly informs the police. 
Then the customary and well-known scene fol- 
lows. A force of constabulary fully armed steals 
out under cover of night, carefully surround the 
fated still-house, and advancing from all sides, 
simultaneously burst in upon the unfortunate dis- 
tillers just as the outlying scout has brought word 
that the police are coming, Besistance, though 
sometimes attempted, is useless, and the dread 
guardians of the law proceed to destroy the pre- 
pared materials, seize the still, and quench the fire. 
Finally, the sad procession of police, prisoners, 
and utensils— -the last being placed in a cart 
with the manufactured spirits — wends its way 
down the mountain-side to the nearest barracks. 
Then, at the next petty sessions of the district, 
all. those who were found engaged, together with 
the tenant on whose holding the distillation was 
being carried on, are heavily fined, with the 
option of a severe term of imprisonment. 

But what has conduced more than anything 
else to the diminution of illicit distillation has 
been successive bad harvests, rack-renting, and 
absentee landlords. These have produced agrarian 
outrages, and these in their turn have led to 
Coercion Acts, giving the constabulary night- 
patrol powers of a very comprehensive character. 
As the mountainous districts are the poorest, so 
the outrages have been more frequent there, and 
the police in seeking -for- those intent on com- 1 
nutting crime, have often accidentally found j 
those merely intent on distilling poteen. All. 
these discoveries are treasured up, and care taken 1 
that the same practice will not again occur in I 
the same place ; and thus the opportunities for 
illicit distillation are gradually becoming fewer 
and fewer, and everything seems to point- towards 
its total extinction. 

The place selected for the operations of the 
distiller is usually some natural hollow, or a 
sheltered spot partially hidden by some over- 1 
hanging rock. But occasionally there are much 
more habitable places prepared. A favourite ! 
example of this is an artificial cave dug out in 
the side of a high bank close to a stream, the ! 
proximity of which is always necessary tor their 
operations. The entrance is generally concealed 
with great ingenuity by a luxuriant growth of 
• furze and other shrubs. Inside, a raised seat of 
earth, on which some heather has been strewn, 
and a rudely built .chimney, complete the struc- 
ture. The functions of the chimney are not by 
any means exhausted by being brought up to 
the natural level of the earth. As is well known, 
burning peat ^ has an easily recognisable odour, 
and if this: drew attention to a wreath of smoke 
ascending in the midst of a field, the chances 
of a long life for the still-house would be 
very small Instead, therefore, of being directly 
. brought out, every conceivable artifice is em~. 
ployed to render the . smoke invisible. Some- 


times it is led into a drain ; at others,, into a 
thick growth of underwood ; again, it is carried 
for some distance, and allowed to make its escape 
in such small quantities as to be practically im- 
perceptible. In one case of which we fine w, 
the still-Iionse was underground in the vicinity 
of the owner’s cottage, and advantage of this was 
taken to convey the chimney up the earthen ' 
fence and effect a junction with the Hue of the 
kitchen. 

In some eases, a dwelling-house is chosen in 
such a locality as to defy suspicion. An example 
of this occurred in a market- town where distil- 
lation was carried on for many years in the main 
street within a hundred yards of an important 
constabulary barracks, and the owner in this 
case was said to have amassed a considerable 
amount of money. For aught that is known, 
many similar instances may still exist, as the 
Shrewdness shown by the choice of such a hiding- 
place renders detection, except through treachery, 
a most unlikely event. It would be well perhaps 
to add, that in the case just related the proprietor 
of the still was a bachelor. 

Having prepared a suitable place, the next 
thing is to procure a still and worm, which are 
usually manufactured by the local tinker. The 
still is generally made of strong ..tinned plate, 
and is of a cylindrical form, except the heady 
which is rounded and enlarged, in order to better 
collect the alcohol as it evaporates. The highest 
part of the head terminates in a tube, wide at 
first, but gradually becoming narrower, until it 
reaches the worm, which is" a long tube curled 
into a spiral, and during work is always kept 
cold, by immersion in water. It is sometimes 
made from tinned plate, but preferably of sheet- 
copper, as tin’s material, in. some mysterious way,' 
is said to make better poteen. 

The still having been procured, the materials 
from which the spirit is extracted musty he 
obtained. Malt is, of course, the most important 
item, but in past times was very difficult to 
procure, as part of the excise officer’s labours, 
until the repeal of the malt tax, was to prevent 
its preparation m corn-mills, ao that the still- 
owner had frequently to choose between making 
it for himself with imperfect appliances, or 
using an inferior substitute. This was either 
ordinary grain or treacle, generally the latter, 
from its portability, and the quickness with 
which it could be prepared. Indeed, the extra i 
sale of treacle in particular districts has been a ] 
very trustworthy indication of the quantity of I 
spirits being manufactured. In one village where ] 
some years ago the average sale was three casks I 
a week, the present consumption is not ■ iaorq | 
than one every two months. But perhaps this j 
may result as much from the repeal of the malt ! 
tax" as the decline in illicit distillation. I 

The malt or treacle is laid down in water i 
somewhat under boiling-point, and allowed to 
remain there until it has attained to the con- 
sistence of thin water-gruel It is now ready 
for fermentation, which is effected by means of ! 
yeast; and when this process is complete, the 
mixture is called 4 wash/ ami is now ready for 
distillation. The still is now filled with, wash, 
and a gentle heat , the .alcohol, 
which passes through the still-head, and is cooled 
back to its liquid, form in the worm, at the lower m . 
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end of which it is received by pans, _ crocks, 
‘pigo 1 * 118 / or indeed any vessel which will hold 
it. " From these receptacles it is put into jars 
or casks— more commonly five-gallon c kegs' and 
conveyed to a place of safety. When all the 
wash lias been distilled, the articles employed are 
carefully hidden, a favourite place for the still 
and worm being under water in the neighbour- 
ing stream. Then nothing remains but the dis- 
tribution of the spirits in such a manner as to 
realise a handsome profit. This is an operation 
demanding all the craft of the distiller. To 
dispose of it to his immediate neighbours would 
be to disclose his secret, and they would either 
demand the poteen ior nothing, or denounce 
him if he refused to give it. It must therefore 
be conveyed to ‘a distance, and sold to some 
publican at such a price as will amply compensate 
both parties for their risk. As the publican must 
keep a record of all the spirits he receives, he 
incurs the danger of having material on his pre- 
mises which is not entered in his stock-book ; as a 
rule, therefore, the poteen is mixed with whisky 
resembling it in flavour, and the blend sold as 
the original. 

In order to get the jar or cask safely into the 
town, the distiller usually envelops it in straw 
or hay, and tries to pmss it off as innocent fodder ; 
or another plan is to place it in the centre of a 
cart of turf, and on selling the turf to the proper 
person, its ■ removal is easy, though occasionally 
eveh.-inpre ingenious -methods are resorted to. 

Fortunes acquired by means of illicit distil- 
lation have given rise to a very curious taunt 
amongst the inhabitants of the north-west of 
Ireland. When it was intended to convey to 
any person in the strongest possible manner that 
his pride in his family circumstances was only 
that of an upstart, the common expression for 
this was : ‘Your grandmother was Doherty — — , 
and wore a tin pocket.’ The origin of this 
saying was as follows. The northern part of the 
county of Donegal, particularly the district of 
Imiishowen, is largely peopled bv persons of the 
name of Doherty and O’Doherty. In past times, 
one of the best means of smuggling poteen into 
Londonderry and other towns in the vicinity was 
by a tin flask carried by the women in their 
pockets. Hence the expression. 

; ONE WOMAN’S II IS T Oil Y. 

CHArXEE II. 

As soon as Mr Hidsdale and Miss Loraine found 
themselves alone, they seated themselves on the 
rustic seat lately vacated by the vicar and Dr 
M'Murdo. Master Archie lighted a cigarette. 

Clarice Loraine at this time had just left her 
nineteenth birthday behind her. She was tall 
and limber as any fabled nymph of the woods, 
with an easy, swaying grace in all her movements 
such as Art alone could never have taught her. 
She had a cloud of silky, pale-gold hair, that 


and tenderesfc blue. Her habitual expression 
was one of sweet seriousness, of most .gentle 
| »vity; but when she smiled, which she did 
often, she smiled both with her lips and her eyes : 


it was like the lighting up of a beautiful land- 
scape -with a sudden flash of sunshine. 

And the young man to whom she had given 
away her hearth Well, he was a stalwart, good- 
looking enough young fellow'*, about twenty-five 
years old, with daik-brown hair, and a moustache 
to match ; with frank, clear-gazing eyes, which 
looked as if nothing in the world could cause 
them to flinch ; in short, . one of those ; manly, 
clear-skinned, resolute-looking young Englishmen 
of whom those who choose may see scores any 
day during the season in London town. 

‘ Are you sure, darling, that you are not too 
tired to go on the lake this evening ! 3 asked 
Archie presently, 

‘I am just a little tired now ; but I shall not 
be a bit tired when the time comes to start. To- 
night it will be full, moon.’ 

Archie looked at his watch. ‘ The afternoon 
post will he in in about half an hour. I wonder 
whether it will bring us anything from the 
pater V 

‘ Q Archie, if it should bring a letter from 
your father in which he orders you to give me 
up V 

‘As if I had not told you a hundred times 
already that I am not going to give you up for 
any one in the wide world I ’ 

‘It would make me ever, ever so unhappy 
to think that I should come as an obstacle 
j between your father and you , 1 

‘Don’t be a little goose. I in old enongli to 
choose a wife for myself; and Pve chosen you, 
and mean . to have you in spite : of everybody. 
If the pater chooses to turn rusty about it, I 
can’t help it. He did the very same thing when 
lie wns a young fellow. He ran aw r ay with my 
mother— oh, I ’ve heard all about it ! — and I in 
not aware that lie overbad cause to regret having 
done so. Of course it would be pleasanter — a 
jolly sight pleasanter — to have liis consent and 
good wishes and all that; but if he won’t give 
us them, I daresay we shall be able to get along 
somehow or other without them. There are 
worse things in the world than poverty, wflieii 
two people love each other as you and I love 
each other, sw v eet one.’ 

What bold beings are these lovers ! Ho thing . 
daunts them. They v T ill take the world by 
storm and set Fortune herself at defiance. A 
very Paladin seemed Archie in the eyes of the 
girl who loved him. How beautifully he spoke— 
what noble sentiments fell from his lips ! 

: ‘ I am not afraid to face poverty or anything 

else,’ she murmured, ‘ so long as I know That yon 
j care for me . 5 Team trembled in her eyes. 

‘And that I shall never, never cease to do V he 
i impended fervently. 

He had sidled a Utile closer to her on the 
rustic bench, and lie now tried, after a fashion 
! old as the hills, to insinuate one arm gently 
; round her waist. 

‘Ho— no, Archie, dear, you must not do that! 
We are not alone. Although that .young curate 
pretends to be reading, he’s watching us all the 
timed * 

‘ Confound Iris impudence l 3 growled Archie 
with a glance over Ills shoulder at the obnoxious 
individual. Then he . drew exactly an inch and | 
a half further away, and proceeded to hg-d a 
fresh cigarette, p ./’Ah . . • 
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or three loungers round the door of the hotel, 
some distance " away, not a creature was visible 
save the clerical-looking young man seated under 
the tree and intent on his book. 

Archie’s eyes struck fire and his face flamed 
suddenly. He advanced three or four paces. 
c Did you address that remark to me, sir? ? he 
sternly demanded. 

4 Of course I did, sir, 5 answered Mr Goliglitly, 
looking up innocently in the other’s face. Then 
before Archie’s wrath had time to explode, he 
flung down his book and started laughingly to 
his feet. ‘ Bidsdale, old chappie, how de do ? 5 
he exclaimed. ‘ Awfully glad to meet you. Don’t 
you know mei’ 

‘No, sir, I do not know you,’ answered Archie 
with a cold stare. c Fever saw you before in my 
life, that I ’m aware of.’ 

4 What 1 Not recollect Dick Dulcimer ? * 

4 Dick Dulcimer ! You ! ’ eyeing him from 
top to toe. 4 It can’t be.’ 

‘ But it is— at least I ’ ve every reason to believe 
so, and I think I ought to know.’ 

‘But — — , and again he eyed him critically 
over. 

‘Why this thusness, you would ask. I J 11 
explain in a few words. But sit down for a 

minute or two ; it’s too hot to stand. — You 
remember Bella W ynter V 
: ‘Bather. One of the prettiest girls out, the 
season before last. I was nearly a gone coon in 
- that quarter my self.’ 

* W ell — 1 5 m quite a gone coon.’ 

* Glad to hear it. Congratulate you, old 

'•mahFi • i : 

‘It’s the old story, of course. I’ve next to 
nothing, Bella has less. There’s a dragon in the 
path in the shape of Lady Benshaw, Bella’s aunt. 
But probably you remember her ladyship 1 ’—Mr 
Bidsdale nodded. — ‘ Well, she detests me, and has 
set her heart on Bella marrying money.’ 

c Of course. But what lias Miss Wynter herself 
to say in the matter? ’ 

4 Oil, 1 think Bella likes me — a little ; in fact, 
I’ve not much doubt on that point, although, 
like the young person in the play, I’ve never 
told my love. But she has been brought up to 
think it a crime to marry a poor beggar without 
a fortune, and then she ’s so completely under the 
dowager’s thumb that she dare scarcely call her 
bonnet; her own. The Fates only know how it 
will end,’ 

4 And you are down here ? ’- — — 

c To meet them. I expect them by the next 
train. , Bella corresponds with my "sister, and 
Madge gave ine the hint. I got a fortnight’s leave, 
and made up myinind to follow them ; hut appa- 
rently I ’m: here first. Of course it would never 
have done to let Lady li. find me here ; she 
would have taken the alarm at once, and have 
.carried off Bella by* the next train. What was 
to be done? 'All at once it struck me that Iliad 
lately been playing the part of a curate in some 
amateur theatricals in town. A month hence we 
are going to play the same comedietta again for 
another charity, so that, as it happened^ I had 
the togs, obtained for the first performance, stilL 
by me. 'I shaved off my beard and ' moustache, 
/ha&.py hair and eyebrows dyed black, donned 

Mk 


; / ill had my hair and eyebrows dyed black, do] 
jj my^clorical garb, took a ticket from Euston, 


c Your own mother wouldn’t know you if she 
were to meet you.’ 

‘Not much fear of the dowager recognising me, 
eh ? ’ asked Mr Dulcimer with" a chuckle. "Then 
he added more seriously : ‘If I can only get 
Bella to myself for an hour while she’s down 
here— there was no chance of it in town— I’ll 
know my fate one way or the other. She’s an 
arrant young flirt, I .know ; but I’ll have no 
more - of ■ her shilly-shallying ; she shall give me 
a plain Yes or a plain No.’ 

‘ 1 commend your resolution, and wish you 
every success with the fair Bella. Of course your 
secret is quite safe in my hands, and iff! can do 
anything to assist you — • 

4 1 3 m sure you will. Thanks, Bidsdale. Don’t 
forget that there’s no Dick Dulcimer here. I 
am’ . 

£ The Beverend ? 5 

‘No ; not the Beverend, but plain Mr Goliglitly. 
It may be all very well to play the part of a 
curate in a comedietta, but I don’t care to pose 
for the character in real life,’ 

‘ But your clerical garb— everybody will take 
you for a parson.’ 

‘ 1 can’t help that. If driven into a corner, 
I will tell people that I ’m a preceptor of youth, 
in fact a tutor, which, is no more than the truth, 
because, you see, I’m teaching Will Hanover to 

e r the fiddle, so that he’s my pupil and . I ’m 
tutor.’ 

‘ But wliat made you choose such an outlandish 
name as Goliglitly asked the other with a 
smile. 

‘ Because Goliglitly belongs to me, dear boy — 
it’s my own property. Know, good my lord, 
that my full name is Bichard Goliglitly Dulcimer. 
My godfather was Dr Goliglitly, who’s now 
Bishop of Melminster. Many’s the tip I’ve had 
from him in the days when I wore a jacket 
and turn-down collar. But he wasn’t a bishop 
then, and my dad hadn’t lost his fortune, and 
things now in that quarter are by no means' 
what they used to be.’ 

‘I’ll not forget the name. And now I must 
go ; I ’in expecting an important letter. We shall 
meet later on.’ 

‘For the present, ta, ta,’ said Mr Dulcimer. 

‘Sly dog! Never said a word about his own 
little affair,’ muttered Dick. ‘ Intolerably slow 
work waiting here. X wonder how much longer 
they’ll be? Hal happy thought.— Hi !’ 

The last exclamatory remark was addressed , to 
a waiter who was in the act of removing an 
empty bottle and some glasses from 
tabie a little way off. 

Up came the waiter, a smiling, little, bullet- 
headed fellow, French or Swiss, with his -black 
hair closely cropped, and clean-shaved, blue-black 
cheeks and chin. 

‘ Bring me a pint of bitter beer in a tankard,’ 
said Richard loftily. 

‘Oui, m’sieu.’ 

He was not away more than a couple of minutes. 
Dick seized' the tankard 

eagerly. 

‘ Wait,’ he said laconically. Then he blew off 
the beads of creamy froth, raised the tankard 
to his lips, mid slowly and deliberately proceeded 
to empty it. 

While he was thus engaged, two ladies, followed 


a garden- 
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by a maid carrying wraps and umbrellas, came 
round a corner of the shrubbery. They had 
driven from the station by way of the ' lower 
road, and hence had to walk through a portion 
of the grounds in order to reach the hotel, 

4 A clergyman, and drinking beer out of a 
metal pot i ’ exclaimed the elder of the two 
ladies. ‘ What can the Establishment be coming 
to ! b 

Dick, whose back was towards the party, 
gave a great start and nearly dropped tfie 
tankard. ‘The dragon’s voice ! I’m caught !’ 
Then giving the tankard back to Jules, he 
said with an affected lisp: ‘Thank you very 
much, my friend. On a sultry day like this, 
nothing can be more refreshing than a little 
iced lemonade. 5 

‘Lemonade! Ah-ha ; monsieur s’amuse/ mur- 
mured Jules with a slight lifting of the shoulders 
as lie took back the tankard and marched 
away. 

‘After all, dear, he was drinking nothing 
stronger than lemonade,’ remarked the elder lady, 
who was none other than Lady Renshaw, in a 
low voice to her niece. ‘ No doubt he acquired 
the habit of drinking out of pewter while at 
college. I am told that they have many strange 
customs at the universities, which have been 
handed down from more barbarous times. — An 
interesting-looking young man.’ 

‘Very,’ assented Miss Wynteiy who had started 
at the first sound of Dick’s voice, and was now 
looking inquiringly at him. ‘That voice i ’ she 
said to herself. ‘I could fancy that it was 
Dick — I mean Mr Dulcimer, wlio was speaking. 
But that is impossible. And yet ’ 

Meanwhile, Dick had turned, and after gravely 
lifting his hat to the ladies, had resumed his 
seat, and was now intent again on his book. 

Lady Renshaw was a fine, florid specimen of 
womanhood, who among her intimate . friends 
gmceLiIly iickno\rfedged to being thirty-five years 
of age, but was probably at least ten years older. 
She still retained considerable traces of those 
good looks which several years previously had 
captured the elderly affections of the late Sir 
Timothy. Although her figure might display 
a greater amplitude of proportions than of yore, 
yet was her hair still black and glossy, her large 
dark eyes still as coldly bright as ever they 
had been, while if the fine bloom on her cheeks 
owed nothing of its tints to the lily, there are 
many people who prefer the rich damask of the 
rose even in the matter of complexion. Here, 
among the Westmoreland hills, her ladyship was 
dressed as richly and elaborately as if for a little 
shopping in Regent Street or a drive in the Park. 

; Herein she showed her knowledge of the eternal 
fitness of things. Lady Renshaw* in a cotton ’ 
gown or a seaside wrapper would have looked 
little better than a dowdy. Simplicity and she 
had nothing in common. But Lady Renshaw 
fashionably attired in satins and laces was a 
sufficiently good imitation of a lady to pass 
current as such with nine people out of every 
dozen. ■ 

Miss; Bella 'Wy liter was a brunette, not very 
tail, but • with, a slender, graceful figure, black, 
sparkling eyes, and the sauciest little chin 
imaginable. Naturally, slue was an unselfish, 
generous-hearted girl ; but the circumstances of 


life and her aunt’s hard worldly training were 
doing their best to spoil her. She, too, was 
dressed in the extreme of the prevalent fashion, 
and looked as if she might just have stepped 
out of the show-room of a Parisian modiste. 

/ There can be no harm in speaking to him,’ 
said Lady Renshaw in a low voice to her niece. 
‘He may be the son of a bishop or tlie nephew 
of a lord • one never can tell whom one may 
encounter at these big hotels.’ Then going 
a little nearer to Dick, she said to him: ‘I 
presume, sir, that you are staying at the 
Palatine P . 

Mr Dulcimer started, rose and bowed. ‘For 
a day or two, madam, on my way north.’ He 
spoke With' the same little affected lisp with 
which lie .had addressed Jules the waiter. 

‘I’m nearly certain it’s Dick,’ said Bella to 
herself with her heart all a-flutter. ‘But what 
daring ! what effrontery ! ’ 

‘Then perhaps you can inform me at wimt 
hour the table-d’hote takes place? 3 said her 
ladyship. 

Dick knew quite well, but was not going to 
tell. ‘I only arrived a couple of Lours ago, 
madam ; but I will at once ascertain,’ v ■ V 

‘ No, no, no ! Greatly obliged to you, but we 
are going indoors presently, and can then ascer- 
tain for ourselves.’ 

‘It is he !’ exclaimed Miss Wy liter under her 
breath. ‘ 0 Dick, Dick ! 5 

Lady Renshaw had turned, and was gazing 
through her eyeglass. ‘ Really, my love, the I 
view from this spot is too utterly exquisite,’ she 
said. ‘Such luminosity of atmosphere— such 
spontaneity of sunshine ! Observe that magni- 
ficent effect of cJiiaro-oseuro among the lulls. 
Qui te Ruskinesque, I dote on nature— •especially 
in her wilder moods.’ 

‘ No doubt nature is infinitely obliged to your 
ladyship,’ murmured Richard under his breath. 

Bella seemed as if she could not keep her 
eyes off him. ‘He has shaved off his darling 
beard and moustache, and come all this way on 
purpose to be near me ! ’ she mused. ‘ Dobs any j 
one else care enough for me to do as much as- 
that ? Heigh-ho ! why is he so poor ?’ 

‘And now r , dear, I think we had better go 
indoors/ said her ladyship blandly. ‘The heat 
is somewhat trying.’ Then turning to Dick : 
‘We shall probably meet again, Mr— er— Mr — ? ’ 

‘Goliglitly, madam. Mr Richard Goliglitly, 
at your service.’ 

‘ At the table-d’hote, or somewhere, Mr 

Goliglitly/. This very graciously. 

‘I trust, madam, to have the honour/ and Mr 
Dulcimer bowed deeply. 

‘ 0 you wicked hoy i ’ murmured Bella. 

‘ The old she-dragon suspects nothing/ said the 
wicked boy to himself with a chuckle as soon as 
the ladies had turned them backs. 

‘A Golightly, my dear/ remarked Lady;Ren- 
shaw to her niece. ‘There are several good 
families of that name. One in Devon and 
another in York. The young man may be worth 
cultivating. I hope you will endeavour to make 
yourself agreeable to him.’ 

‘I will' do my best, aunt/ answered. the young 
hypocrite demurely. 

‘How thankful; 1 am that we have got rid of 
that odious Mr Dulcimer ! ’ ; 
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Bella/e: ; ; ;Hack;:'.6yesiflaitced • with mischief ; it 
was" all. Ahe > could do to keep back a laugh. % <0 
auntie, huntiey if you only knew ! J she whispered 
] to herself. 

: .;• .Ylfbeii' she : reached- the. door of the hotel, she 
could not resist turning her head for a parting 
look. No one was about, and Dick blew her 
a kiss. She blushed, she knew not why, but it 
was certainly not with indignation. 

‘Well, 3 mused Mr Dulcimer with a sigh as he 
resumed his seat under the tree ; c if she won't 
have me, Dll cut the old country and try sheep- 
farming at the antipodes. Capital cure for love, 
sheep-farming. 3 Taking a pipecase out of his 
pocket, he extracted therefrom a highly coloured 
meerschaum. 6 Come along, old friend ; let you 
and me have a confab together. Stay, though, 
is it the correct thing for a curate — and I sup- 
pose everybody will insist on taking me for 
one— to smoke a meerschaum? Well, if they 
don’t do it in public, lots of them do it in 
private. Jolly fellows, some curates — others 
awful duffers/ He rose and stretched himself, 

‘ There must be a quiet nook somewhere among 
those trees where a fellow can enjoy a whin 
without the world being the wiser?* Whereupon 
' he sauntered away towards the lower part of the 
grounds, Ms hands heliind his back and his book 
; under his arm, totally unaware that his move- 
ments were being watched by a pair of bright 
: blitek eyes from an upper window of the hotel. 

INTERVIEWED BY A BUSHRANGER. 

I ms staying in Sydney for a few weeks, and 
had put rip at the Polynesian Club. There I | 
made the acquaintance of a young colonial ) 
journalist, by name Alison Fellgate, a frank, j 
clever, easy-going fellow, who had compressed 
. a good deal of life into his forty years. One I 
evening after dinner we sat smoking under the 
broad veranda that ran round three sides of 
the Club building. Presently, Fellgate took out 
his watch and held it in his hand for a few 
moments. 6 1 have an engagement this evening, 
but there is plenty of time yet,* he said. 

II 'have, several times noticed what a parti- 
cularly handsome watch that is of yours, Fellgate, 3 
- I 'said. 

* Ah, that watch has a story, ■ he replied. 

* I have observed some sort of inscription on 
it. A* presentation, I suppose ? 3 

1 Right. It was a presentation, but of a some- 
what unusual sort/ 

*T grow curious. Let us have the story/ 

£ Y ery good. It is a story I have had to tell 
more than once. You niust know, then, that I 
began my j ourimlistie life in the colonies as 
editor of that able and distinguished organ of 
public opinion, the Burragimdi Beacon I had 
been conducting it for some six months, to the 
satisfaction, I am always proud to remember, 
of the proprietors, when that outbreak of bush- 
ranging which was headed by the notorious 
Frank Gardiner began to keep the country in 
. a state of continual excitement and terrorism. I 
If need not tell you that of all the knights of 
the bush, Frank Gardiner was in prowess and 
achievement second to none. For several years, 
ho and Ms gang eluded all ^ efforts at capture j 
Mi| on the part of the government, until, the I 

— - - 


country-people began to think that Frank, like 
his illustrious forerunner and prototype, Dick 
Turpin, bore a charmed life. At last, two thou- 
sand pounds was set on his head, alive or 
dead. 

One morning I received a short letter some- 
thing like the following, addressed to the editor 
of tlie Beacon : 

Sin — I observe a statement in the Sydney 
: Morning Herald of to-day to the effect that 
l myself and my mates last Monday night attempted 
j an attack upon Lawson’s Station, Woonara. Will 
you allow me the use of your widely-read columns 
to say that this announcement is entirely erro- 
neous, from the simple fact, that on that night 
I and my party were busily engaged elsewhere.—- 
I am, yours, &c., Fuank Gabdinbh, 

I was so tickled with this letter — there was 
something so funny in its cool audacity, and 
the whole circumstances— that I at once inserted 
it in the Beacon. 

About a fortnight later, I received a second 
letter, which ran pretty much like : 

Sib— I t must necessarily be the fate of all 
public men to encounter much misrepresentation, 
and I must just submit, I suppose, like others. 
At the same time, when there is a remedy at 
hand, a man is merely doing himself justice in. 
availing himself of that remedy. I appeal, there- 
fore, simply to your sense of right and lair-play 
in requesting you to publish my Hat and emphatic 
denial to a paragraph which appeared in the 
Sydney papers of last Friday— -namely, that in 
the recent encounter with troopers, one of my 
mates was wounded in the arm. N o tiling of 
the sort 'took place, thanks to the clumsy shoot- 
ing of our opponents. The same paragraph 
also states that in the last stieking-iip of the 
Binda Flat mail we treated our prisoners with 
much harshness. The very reverse of this was 
the actual case, and this statement can only 
have emanated from persons wilfully and mali- 
ciously determined upon prejudicing myself and 
my comrades in the public mind. — 1 remain, 
yours, &c., Frank Gardiner. 

That letter also found a place in the, Beacon. 
Afterwards I received in all some half-a-dozen 
communications from the notorious bushranger, 
varying in details, but all of a similar purport— 
their object to correct some blunder or misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the public press. All 
these communications found a place in the paper. 

■■ I saw no harm in thus inserting them. Borne, of 
my readers did not hesitate to accuse me of aiding 
and abetting the bushrangers by the publication 
of Frank Gardiner’s letters, alleging that they 
were merely blinds to lead the police off the 
real track. But I reasoned that, even if this 
were the case, the ruse was so simple and teins- 
parent a one, that the police were not in the least 
likely to fall into it. But I did not think that 
Gardiner had any such purpose in sending the 
letters. I believed that their meaning was on 
the surface, though it sometimes struck me that, 
over and above this, the bushranger was himself 
aware in some degree of . the humour of the situa- 
tion, and tliat his" sense of this sometimes shaped 
the wordmg of' his letters. Most of the towns-' 
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people took my view of Hie >inattep, and ■ l(ttigIi.ecV 
at the thing ; and the circulation of the Beacon 
in nowise suffered. 

I had received, I say, about half-a-dozen of 
Mr Gardiner’s communications, covering a space 
of ten or twelve weeks, when an event occurred. 

I was sitting in my little room about eleven 
o’clock at night ; I had just finished some 
correspondence- work connected with the paper, 
and had just lighted a cigar and settled back 
into my chair with a Homeric sigh of relief, 
when there was a knock at the door; and the 
next moment, ■without waiting for the least 
countersign of any sort, a figure entered. I 
tipped my chair back until 1 very nearly lost 
my balance at the unexpected, aspect presented 
by my unceremonious visitor — a tall, athletic 
man with a shaggy, light-coloured beard, dressed 
in ordinary bushman’s garb, pistols in his belt, 
and a carbine at his back, his face hidden by a 
mask. Such outwardly was my visitor— -a suf- 
ficiently awkward and disquieting figure thus 
suddenly to present itself at the dead of night 
to a harmless country editor armed with no fire- 
weapon more deadly than a cigar. My first 
thought was how the fellow had got into the 
house ; but this and all other thoughts were 
quickly dispersed by my new friend addressing 
me : “ Good-evening, Mr Feligate.” 

“ Good-evening, Mr I beg your pardon ; 

you have the advantage of me.” 

“I’ve a little bit of business with you— never 
mind my name. I would have sent up my card, 
but I ’ve forgotten my card-case.” 

This symptom of a vein of humour— thin as ' 
it was — -in my guest, reassured me a little. 

“I am very much at your service, I am sure,” j 
I replied. “ Anything I can do to ” — - — 

“ That ’s it, boss. I was sure you wouldn’t cut 
up anyway rough about the business ; a ml we 
on our side ’ll try to make it pleasant all round 
ter you; •’''•‘Weft the business simply is that you ’re 
to come along with me, Mr Feligate ; and the 
sooner we ’re 6% the better for all parties.” 

I did not quite, expect, this, aiid my - visitor’s 
: proposal had no great charms. ; 

“ You mean that I am to accompany you, 
wherever you are going to, now-— at once 3 ” 

“ That } s it. That ’s iny order. So hurry up, 
Mr Editor ; and just think of others besides 
yourself. My neck ’s half-way in the halter at 
this blessed moment.” 

The man spoke in the coolest and most deter- 
mined manner, and 1 at once saw that any 
further attempt at resistance would be worse than 
; useless. 

“One word more, Mr Feligate,” my companion 
continued. “ If you follow me quietly and with- 
out any. row, no harm will come to you. I 
promise you that, on my word as Between 
gentlemen,” 

.This should perhaps have been completely 
reassuring. Nevertheless, it was with some con- 
siderable feeling of doubt anct disqumfrtliat I 
prepared . to accompany the bushranger, for such 
and nothing short the man evidently was. We 
left the house noiselessly. The aged lady who 
acted for me in the capacity oh housekeeper had 
long since retired, and bur cautious footsteps did 
not disturb her. Outside, tethered to a rail-fence 
at a little distance from the house, stood two : horses. 


My companion then blindfolded me, and I 
mounted one of the two horses. This blind- 
folding again I did not much fancy ; but caution 
and discretion seemed now to be my safest cue. 
When the bushranger bad himself mounted, /lies,; 
caught my horse’s rein, and we started. For 
about a quarter of an hour we pursued the high- 
road at a quick walk, a jogging, uneasy half-amble, 
that was anything but a comfortable pace, the 
uneasiness seeming to be increased by my being 
blindfolded. Then we suddenly diverged from 
the highway, and in a little had: entered the bush, 
as I could easily judge from the fall of my horse’s 
feet on the soft sand-track. I should have 
mentioned that the night was a very dark one, 
without either moon or stars. 

We rode on lor the best part of a couple of 
hours, very few words passing between us. I 
knew the time to be about that length afterwards ; 
but in reality it seemed much longer to me* 
partly, perhaps, from the fact of my being blind- 
folded ; partly, without doubt, from the whole 
conditions of my ride being in no sense ■what 
could be called lively or inspiriting. 

At the end of > two hours, then, iny leader 
suddenly tightened my rein, and .we drew up. 
He bade me descend, which I did, still with the 
bandage on my eyes. The next moment my 
friend had removed the handkerchief which he 
had used for blindfolding me, when; a strange 
sight met my eyes. I was standing in the middle 
of a small clearing in the heart of the forest. 
The darkness was lit up by half-a-dozen flaming 
torches and the light of a small fire, round which 
five or six men were reclining on the short sparse 
grass. The man nearest the fire at once caught 
my attention. He was about the middle height, 
and. of a very active and well-proportioned figure ; 
black-bearded, with particularly bright and" alert 
eyes, and of not .'.an- unprepossessing: east of : 
features. A few minutes’ ■ ■ scrutiny of the man 
con fir mod me in my identification of Mm. IJe 
was no other than my correspondent of the: past 
three months— the notorious bushranger who 
had been harrying The country right and left for 
nearly two years, levying black-mail on all whom 
he encountered without the slightest respect to 
persons or dignities — the redoubtable outlaw, 
Frank Gardiner! Yariour portraits of the man 
•were abroad through out the country, all suffi- 
ciently like to enable me to recognise the original, 
now that he was before me. 

All the , men, from the leaden downwards, were 
armed to the lips, so to speak ; and as the light 
of the fire and the wavering torches gleamed from 
the bright steel of the carbines and pistols, to the 
bronzed faces of the highwaymen, tanned almost 
black by constant exposure to a semi-tropical sun, 

I could not but be reminded of tlie old familiar 
stories of Italian banditti and the old pictures one 
had seen of the same. 

The leader of the gang was the first to speak. 

“ Good -evening, .. Mr Feligate or rather,, good- . 
morning. - You recognise me, X daresay i’’ ; , 

. “ Yes ; I think I do.” ' 

“From the several flattering portraits of mo 
that are about, .eh? I wonder you do recognise . 
me from them, that’s a fact-. If ever I catch that 
blackguard of, a photographcr wdm lias so abomin- 
ably burlesqued me in those pictures, I engage 
. to.make.it lively 1 for him!” 
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It was generally understood that personal 
vanity was one of Gardiner’s weaknesses, and 
remembering . this, I could not help smiling a 
little at the speaker’s words. 

“ You may smile, Mr Editor ; but no public man 
likes to have such a vile caricature of himself 
scattered broadcast over the country ; you know 
that well enough, and you, wouldn’t care about 
it yourself.” 

“Perhaps not but I haven’t yet attained 
enough distinction to be very well able to judge 
how I should feel,” I answered. 

“Yes; I daresay that makes a difference.— But 
to come to business. You’re wondering, I sup- 
pose, why you’ve been brought here in this some- 
what unceremonious fashion?” 

“ I am a little puzzled.” 

“ But not afraid, I hope. You don’t look that 
way much,” 

“No ; not now. I was just a little startled at 
first, I must confess. But I am not aware of any 
wrong I have ever done you, Prank Gardiner.” 

“That’s it, my boy— that’s it. On the contrary, 
it has been all the other way ; and that’s why 
I wanted to have a word with you personally. 
I wanted to make the nearer acquaintance of 
my editor, you know, —How do you think 
they read? I mean those letters. Not so 
bad for a young aspirant in literature, eh 1 
I ’in positively thinking of getting them reprinted 
in a small hook, if I can get any of those Sydney 
publishing sharps to undertake" it. ^ Epistles of a 
Bushranger. Taking title, eh ? — a fortune in the 
very name. Would fetch the public, no end, 
don’t you think?— But I beg your pardon for 
keeping you standing all the time, Mr Editor. 
Just bring yourself to anchor ; and have a 
drink, will you? — Young Hall, hand the editor 
your flask.” 

A young man, considerably the youngesfc-looking 
of the party, handed me his flask, which I put 
to, my lips, merely touching the liquor. 

“You drink mighty shallow, Mr Fell gate. 
One finger ’s about your mark, I judge. Well, 
please yourself. — Now, look here. There’s a cool 
two, thousand set on my head; you know all 
about), that. Well, there ’s a carbine by your side, 
as pretty a piece as you’ll find this side the range. 
Now ’s your chance. Take up the gun, and you 
can hardly miss me, if you were to try.” 

Of course such- a thing was totally out of the 
• question, • for'-- ..inpie reasons than one. But even 
if it had been possible for me to do as the high- 
wayman suggested, I should have been a fool to 
have -attempted his life under the existing and 
peculiar circumstances. : \ 

“Jhst try the weapon, ' Mr Fellgate. Put it 
to your shoulderj and see how it lies as prettily 
in rest as a baby asleep, 3het it off overhead 
there.” 

I raised the gun and attempted to fire it, 

: When I discovered that I was; quite tumble to do 
so. I could not move the trigger a hairbreadth. 
It Was some kind of trick-lock, the secret of which 
was probably known to the owner alone. : 

: Gardiner laughed quietly. ' “ A pretty thing, 
ain’t it ? But I don’t believe you would have 
used the weapon against me just at present, even 
if you could— I ’ll do you that credit/ 

A- 1 “I’m not so sure of that,” said- 1, half jocu- 
larly. 


“ Shoot me down like a dingo in a trap ? No, 
no ! A fair field and a chance for his hair even 
to an outlaw. That would be more your motto, 
Mr Fellgate, I ’m sure. Why, I’d grant that 
myself even to a trooper, unless the case was 
very pressing.— But now, I must really come 
to the point.” 

During all this colloquy, none of the rest of 
the gang had put in a word, but smoked silently 
on, regarding me with stolid gravity. 

“I have always had a considerable admira- 
tion for the press as an institution,” Gardiner 
resumed, “but never so much as since making 
your acquaintance as an editor, Mr Fellgate. You 
have acted towards me in the most honour- 
able and gentlemanly manner ; and while those 
wretched and ignorant Sydney rags the Herald 
and Empire have refused to insert my letters 
contradicting the many lying and libellous state- 
ments they have published regarding myself and 
my mates, you have vindicated the claims of the 
press to being a free and impartial organ of public 
expression. Now, no man who knows Frank 
Gardiner ever accused him of forgetting a friend 
or a service. I consider, Mr Fellgate, that you 
have done me a real service in this matter, and 
acted like a gentleman all round, and I would 
like to show you that I am not insensible of this. 
Though I am a bushranger, I am not a black- 
guard. If you will be good enough to accept 
this trifle, just in recognition of my admiration 
for you as an editor, and of my personal regard, 
you will do me a favour, Mr Fellgate.” As he 
spoke, Gardiner took from his breast-pocket a 
small morocco case and handed it to me. I 
opened the case, and found inside a handsome 
gold watch. 

Seldom, I venture to think, in the history o! 
presentations was any one made under more 
singular circumstances. It seemed to reverse, all 
precedent. Tradition was being read backwards ; 
for instead of a highwayman taking a watch 
from me, I was getting one from him. To devise 
such a situation in fiction were, of course, easy 
enough ; but I am relating a true incident, and 
as such I am inclined to think that the case 
was unique. 

Of course, I accepted the watch. What else 
could I do ? Sticklers for morality may refuse to 
indorse my conduct in so doing; but these same 
stern moralists would have probably acted pre- 
cisely as I did under the same ch’cumstances. I 
was by no means so sure of my position that I 
could afford to affront or offend my strange Mends 
in any way. Tinder that easy sang-froid, careless 
banter, and studied politeness which Gardiner 
had shown throughout our conversation, I knew 
that there remained a will that brooked no 
contradiction, and that had never yet Been 
thwarted. Under circumstances like these, where 
personal danger enters as a large factor in deter- 
mining our ultimate action, the majority of us 
are apt to give an easy and liberal interpretation 
to the minor ethics.- , 

I took the watch, uttering some commonplace 
words of acceptance in doing so. 

“And now, Mr Fellgate, I think our interview 
is at an end. I am glad you like the watch, , 
and I think you will find that it is as good as 
it- looks. In" all probability, you and I will 
never meet again. But if ever you hear any 
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of those snivelling city counter-jumpers malign- 
ing me and my brave fellows here, you at 
least may kindly think that we’re perhaps not 
so black as they paint us. — Jim, take care of the 
editor. — Good-night.” 

I was once more blindfolded, and Jim and I 
returned' as we had come. When we reached 
the confines of the forest, however, we dis- 
mounted, and my companion removed my bandage. 
The first gray glimmer of the dawn was stealing 
through the hush. 

“ You ’ll have to walk the rest of the way 
home, Mr Fellgate. I ’m like the ghost in the 
play, you understand— must hook it with the 
first light. Sorry I can’t take you to your 
door.” 

“Don’t mention it; I know every inch of the 
road,” I said, bent upon answering him in the 
same vein. 

“ You ’re a pretty cool hand, Mr Editor. Didn’t 
think you scribbling chaps were that sort. No 
offence. Adieu ! ” 

When I reached my rooms, I found my land- 
lady already astir. She had not been much 
surprised to find my bedroom empty, for it had 
once or twice happened that I had to spend the 
night at the office, although that was not a 
frequent occurrence, the Beacon being only a 
bi-weekly issue. I lay down on the sofa in 
my sitting-room and took a couple of hours’ 
sleep. When I awoke, the events of the night 
had. for a little all the feeling of a dream; 
but that fancy quickly passed away. Over my 
morning coffee I examined my newly and so 
strangely acquired gift at greater leisure. I 
may say in conclusion that it has been my con- 
stant companion ever since that, night, and I 
don’t think there is a better time-keeper out 
of London. Would you like to look at it 
closer V 

Fellgate handed me the watch. It was a 
remarkably handsome hunting-watch, very finely 
finished, and bearing the name of a famous 
London maker. Inside, I read this inscription : 


his way, as he finally did. On his release, 
Gardiner betook himself to California, where it 
was generally understood that he became the 
proprietor of a drinking-bar — a somewhat inglo- 
rious finish to his career. 


SOME REALITIES OF RANCHING, 


FROM A MONTANA CORBESPONDBNT. 


Presented to Alison Fellgate, Esquire, 
by 

FRANK CtARDINER. 


J You know all about Gardiner’s ultimate fate, 
of course,’ my companion resumed, 4 though you 
•were .not in the colonies at the time — how he 
and nearly all his gang were at last taken, and 
how Frank himself got a long term. It could 
never be proved against him that he had actually 
killed any one, and so he escaped the gallows. 
He is serving out his time now in Darlinghurst 
up there, and behaving himself very decently, 
: they, say.’ 


Gardiner, the most notorious highwayman, on 
the whole, that ever ranged , the Australian bush, 
only served a portion of his allotted term. At 
the end of that period, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the , then governor of New South Wales, exerted 
himself to obtain Gardiner’s release from further 
imprisonment, believing that the prisoner’s good 
conduct from the beginning of his incarceration 
deserved this. Many persons thought this course 
on the part of Sir Hercules somewhat hasty and 
' injudicious ; and it was not without considerable 
opposition and difficulty that the governor had 


Much has lately been written on the subject of | 
Western Ranching— enough to make the matter 
perhaps wearisome to some readers ; hut I have 
not seen any writer touch on the worst side. 
Frequently I hear of young fellows, who, at- 
tracted by the tales they have read, are eager 
to go West and into ranching, For those 
who conduct it properly, there is money in 
this business; but let me tell these youngsters 
that there is little else in it. At first, everything 
is novel; but that soon wears off, and then 
for a thoroughly good monotonous life, I know 
nothing to compare with it. Life in a log 
cabin, with bacon and beans and canned vege- 
tables for food, and a lot of uneducated cowboys 
as daily associates, is not tbe most fascinating 
thing in this world. Your men may be good, 
honest, trustworthy fellow’s ; but they are rough 
and uncouth in speech and manners, and you 
soon get utterly tired of their company. 

Your letters, papers, and magazines help, of 
course, to while away many a weary hour. Riding 
after cattle, branding, &e., is your chief excite- 
ment ; but let me say that constant daily work at 
that gets monotonous in time. You have some 
big-game shooting, always more or less difficult 
of access ; and you have trout-fishing— successful, 
when the fish choose to bite. I have generally 
found the best fishing when the weather was 
hottest and the .mosquitoes thickest. Again, 
remember that a small band of cattle does" not . 
return ready .cash in proportion to a large 
one. Your expenses are greater in propor- 
tion, and the results are liable to ^ discoiouge 
you. ^ ■ ; ■ 

To a lover of scenery, the change from Britain’s 
green hills and mossy woods to the dull yellow 
browns of the c Rockies ’ is dispiriting. For a 
few weeks in June, a greenish tint pervades the 
hillsides, and then, alas I how quickly do the 
yellows and browns triumph S I do not write 
this to discourage earnest fellows from going 
into ranching ; hut they must not expect — as 
many seem to do — that life out West is one 
of roses, and that with a small capital to begin 
with, they can hunt and fish and have a con- 
stantly jolly time, and in a very . few years 
come home with a fortune. Life in summer 
is endurable ; but liow about winter? The best 
ranges are in the north-western country, and 
the winters are simply awful. It lias always . 
been a wonder to me how cattle survive at Mi, 
much less come out in good condition in spring. 
How about the nice gentlemanly fellow from 
home and home luxuries, ; enduring a winter 


with tlieianometer ranging fronl : twenty to sixty • 


degrees below ■•zero,];.'. (Two: years - ago, the spirit 


glasses stood in. Southern Montana at sixty 
degrees below zero for over twenty hours at one 
time. Needless to say the mercury glasses were 
all frozen solid.) He rides forth on • the range 
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to look at liis cattle, and comes in, probably, ! 
with nose, cheekbones, bands, and feet nipped, 
more or less severely. Next v day, lie does the 
same, with similar results, and "then vows lie 
won’t go again. He remains indoors for a few 
days, roasting beside a big stove, gets impatient 
at tlie deadly weariness of bis life, and goes 
felling through tlie ice — catches a few fish ; 
results same as when riding. He then thinks 
lie will try deer-traeldng, or possibly a little 
amateur trapping. In either ease he tramps all 
day through deep snow, varied by falling into 
a hidden spring-hole now and again, getting 
wet, and instantly his legs are incased in a solid 
mail of ice, which he must break, in. order to 
walk. He comes home at night tired out, 
perhaps with game, mote likely without ; and 
vowing lie lias had enough of that sort of tiling, 
falls back on cards and whisky, and so gets 
through the winter. 

Borne fellows have a hazy sort of idea that 
by hiring out as cowboys, they eventually will 
be, by Hook or crook, taken in as partners by 
the stock-owner. This is about the greatest 
error they can fall into. Nine stockmen out 
of ten would not give a new arrival his board 
for his services. He cannot ridd-— I mean, he 
cannot ^ on one of oiu* quarter- tamed bronchos 
much over three minutes ; he knows nothing 
whatever about the semi-wild habits of Western 
cattle, or how to manage them. A good cowboy 
requires special knowledge and special points in 
; his character ; and constant daily practice for 
years is needed to acquire the one and develop 
the others. 

Of course, you can do as some of the Cheyenne 
fellows do, live > practically in town, and let the 
ranehe run itself. They have an attractive club 
and good society there, and lots of the men 
make Cheyenne their headquarters. This may be 
business, when you own, or manage, large herds, 
and when you depend on your .foreman to do 
the work, while you pose gracefully in front as 
a cattle-king ; but it is anything but business 
where you have only a small band, on the 
success of which depends your future. Sternly 
and ruefully, you must turn your back on the 
delights of town, and manfully determine to stay 
up-country and see it through. 


REMAINS OF ANCIENT LONDON. 

Ik constructing the last section of the Metropo- 
litan (or 4 Underground ? ) Fail way — that expen- 
sive three-quarters of a mile, which it is said 
will cost three millions— many curious discoveries 
have been made, and many interesting relics 
brought to light. The section commences at the 
present Mansion House Station, in Cannon Street, 
and proceeds nearly cast, at a considerable depth, 
terminating at the present Tower Hill Station, 
and. thus completing what is commonly called 
the ‘ Inner Circled In its course, the railway 
tunnel traverses one of the most ancient sites 
of the original British- Roman London. ; and the 
discoveries alluded to chiefly refer to that period. 
The most important of these has been a very 
perfectly built landing-stage or pier, not on the 
banks of the Thames, but on the left bank of 
Wall Brook, near its confluence with the Thames, 


the site being beneath the present Dowgate Hill, 
which leads direct to the river. The stage ap- 
pears to have been erected with much care and 
skill, and is a very superior work. First, the 
spot is filled in with oak timber-piling, carefully 
bound together ; on this is laid a concrete bed, 
which, in its turn, supports a Roman tesielated 
pavement. 

The Wall Brook at that period was doubtless 
a stream of some importance, having perhaps a 
mouth sufficiently broad to make a sort of useful 
harbour, just off the Thames ; hence the necessity 
of a landing-pier or stage being constructed here 
for commercial purposes. Nor is this the only 
one of the kind which the railway- works have 
brought to light, for a second has been found 
beneath Trinity Square Gardens, which are situ- 
ated on the spot known as ‘Tower Hill,’ so cele- 
brated in history as the place of public execu- 
tion. This second landing-stage also appears 
to have stood on a bank leading to the river, 
forming, like the other, a small harbour for 
the unloading of craft or landing of passengers. 
This stage is built in the same way — timber-piles 
supporting a concrete bed, and ‘ on this again the 
usual Roman tile pavement. But it was observed 
that the oak-piling was surrounded by a number 
of oak-tree roots, leading to the supposition that 
the ground had to be cleared of its original forest 
before the building operations of the limding-stage 
were begun. Tins is confirmed by the fact that 
the spot where these discoveries were made must 
have been outside the eastern boundary of the 
original city of London ; because a fortress—or 
work of some kind-— was erected by the Romans 
for the protection of the city on that side, . on the 
site of GumlulplEs still existing ‘ Tower,’ and of 
course outside the town, and surrounded probably 
at that period by the ‘forest primeval.’ 

The underground track of this part of the 
railway has proved a storehouse for relics of both 
Roman and medieval times. A great deal of 
pottery has been found , as well as articles of glass- 
ware, and even cannon-balls. Two leaden coffins 
were brought to light of decided Roman pattern ; 
also Roman coins. Amongst the many Roman 
tiles which were unearthed, one of them bears 
the distinct mark of a dog’s foot, which can 
only be explained by the animal having walked 
over the tile whilst it was still soft after its 
manufacture. Two entire skeletons were also 
discovered, each head downwards— one in Trinity 
Square, and one at the bottom of a well twenty- 
five feet below the ground, in Aldgate. The 
remains of tlie windlass whhh hod once been at 
the top were also discovered, together with some 
pieces of brokou poitery. A second well was also 
found near the first; but their age lias not been 
determined, 

. Below the station at Tower Hill, some timber- 
piles were uncovered, which, have been stated to 
he the remains of the scaffold on which Lords 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat suffered in 
the last century. But this seems unlikely, as 
no doubt the scaffold was removed after the last 
execution. But even if it was not, one hundred 
and forty years would hardly be sufficient to 
bury, many feet below the surface, so large an 
ar vie as a timber scaffold, A rare and our Aw; 
print, giving a view of Tower Hill on the occasion 
of the death of Lord Lovat, shows the amffold 
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about tli e middle of the ..Hill, and consequently to 
the south-west of the present station. 

Since the above was written, we learn that 

* more unexpected but important evidence ’ has 
been brought to light of the buildings of ancient 
London, by the destruction of the remains of 
old London W all. It had already been noticed 
that the foundations of the 'Roman wall by the 
river were made up very much of materials which 
had been already used public buildings, and 
hear to Tower Hill it has been discovered that 
some line sepulchral monuments have been made 
to serve the same purpose. During the further 
destruction of the wall, it has been found to have 
been partly constructed with stones belonging to 
older buildings to a very great extent, some of 
the bastions being composed of them. In the 
wall in Castle Street, Be vis Marks, sculptured 
stones on which are inscriptions are being dis- 
covered, and carefully collected by some zealous 
antiquaries, for deposit in the Guildhall Museum. 

THE * S THONG -ROOM ’ AT PETERBOROUGH. 

We have already referred (see Journal , page 
404) to the singular revelation of a regular 
.system of medieval £ jerry-building ’ found to 
have ‘existed in Peterborough Cathedral ; and 
we have now to record another interesting dis- 
covery, by which the old £ strong-room 5 of the 
church has been brought to light. In excavat- 
ing for the foundations of the piers of the new 
central tower, some ancient masonry was found 
deep below’ the surface, which was at once’ pro- 
nounced to be the remains of the original Saxon 
clmrcli, which, together with the monastery, had 
been destroyed by the marauding Danes. These 
remains indicated that the former church occu- 
pied nearly the position of the present one ; and 

• wMhft; - researches were going 

on, speculation was rife as to a certain crypt or 
chamber supposed to exist close under the floor 
of the present church, as indicated by Gun-ton; 
who wrote the History of the; cathedral not very 
long after its narrow escape from the hands of 
-Cromwell’s soldiers. 

Accordingly, a careful search ‘Was made by 
Dean Perowne and the clerk of the works, 
to the north of the great central tower, and 
bordering on the south end of the north tran- 
sept; when the accuracy of their calculations 
was proved, and their labours rewarded by the 
discovery, immediately under the pavement, of 
an underground chamber measuring six feet 
three inches in length, by four feet wide, and 
six feet high. A curved flight of. steps rises from 
one side of the chamber, whilst a straight flight 
leads off at one end, and both ascend directly 
to the floor of the church above. The vault was 
found to be filled with all sorts of apparent 
rubbish in stone and metal. On close inspection, 
however, much of this proved to be parts of 
: the choir-screen, which, from its great beauty, 
had been the glory of the church and, the 
admiration of historians for centuries, but which, 
at the sacking of the church by .Cromwell -s 
soldiers- in 1643, had been pulled to the ground 
with; ropes, and then smashed to pieces. The 
rest of the contents consisted of pieces of stone, 
forming parts of what had once been, appa- 
rently, & reredos ; bits.of stained glass, which, lost 
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their colour on exposure to the air ; fragments 
of broken swords and pikes ; pieces of leathern 
scabbards ; bits of charred wood ; and a quantity 
of bones of animals, probably sheep, which had 
been used for food. 

On the chamber being cleared and closely 
examined, competent authorities pronounced the 
floor to be much older work than the rest of the 
vault, and it is not impossible that this might 
have been part of the floor of the original Saxon 
church. It' Was composed of large hags, several 
of which had been violently disturbed, possibly 
by Cromwell’s looters, in their search for spoil, 
and in the thought of finding another hidden 
chamber still louver down. Whether or not they 
found any valuables does not appear to be known ; 
but the supposition is that they did not, or it 
would have been referred to by contemporary ! 
historians. • ; : ' 

Opinions seem divided as to the use of this I 
vault. The more general opinion appears . to : 
be that it was nothing more or less than the, j 
£ strong-room ’ of the monastery. In medieval 
times, secrecy w r as often more trusted in than locks ] 
and bars ; for the latter, force and patience might | 
ultimately overcome ; but a hidden secret would J 
be a secret still; and in the present ^ instance, ] 
as there w r as not the smallest outward indication 
of the existence of such a chamber, so long as 
the secret •was kept inviolate, the chamber and 
its contents were safe. All the facts in con- 
nection with this interesting discovery being 
taken into careful consideration, the conclu- 
sion may he safely arrived at, that this chamber 
or vault was indeed the £ strong-room 5 or £ safe/ 
contrived and cleverly concealed centuries ago, 
beneath the lloor of the great cathedral, for 
the purpose of containing the money and trea- 
sures belonging to the community of tbe mon- 
astery of Peterborough, and now so unexpect- 
edly laid open to the eager ‘gaze of admiring 
antiquaries-, and architects of tills present year; of 
grace 1884. Perhaps discoveries of still deeper 
interest: are in. store for nsVd^nv amongst the 
foundations of this grand medieval lane. 

0 G C A S 1 0 N A L N OTEB. 

BURKS AND SCALDS. 

There are very few homes whose inmates have 
not at some time or other suffered more or less 
severely from the effects of a .bum there are 
few persons who ever forget tlxe severity of the 
pain that succeeds a bad burn; and yet there are 
very few who. make any provision for the proper 
treatment of such wounds. This neglect arises 
from indifference or from ignorance, but chiefly 
the latter. A burn treated in time does not take 
nearly so long to heal, and generally heals better 
than it otherwise would. Tbe object of the 
present paper is to make , familiar a few of the 
remedies which are generally applied to burns 
-—remedies so simple in tliemsefves that they 
can be applied by any persom AVv.vA : . v .; 

The best tiling to apply to a burned^ or kccddetl: 
part is Carron dll spread on lint or. linen. The 
main object in the treatment of a burn is to keep 
the affected part bht ; :Of:,coht$$t.,witb: the; ah ■$ but 
the part of the treatment to which our attention 
should be first : directed is- that which will lessen 
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or remove fche pain. Ice or cold water is some- 
times used ; and sometimes water moderately 
warm, or a gentle lieat, gives : relief. Carron oil 
- — so called from the famous Carron ironworks, 
where it is extensively used— not only lessens the 
immediate pain, but covers the part with a film 
which effectually shuts out the air and prevents 
the skin getting dry. 

This Carron oil can be prepared in a very 
simple way. It consists of equal parts of olive 
oil and lime-water. Olive oil, or salad or Lucca 
oil, is the oil best suited for the purpose ; but if 
not easily obtainable, linseed oil answers the pur- 
pose very well. Lime-water can be easily made 
by any one, if it cannot be procured otherwise. 
About a teaspoonful of the lime used by builders 
— if the purer kind is not obtainable — added to 
a pint of water and well shaken, is all that is 
required. It is then allowed to settle, and the 
water when required is drawn off without disturb- 
ing the sediment at the bottom. Pour the oil on 
the lime-water, stir or shake well, and the mixture 
is ready for use. It is poured freely between two 
folds of lint, or the lint dipped in the mixture ; 
the lint applied to the wound, and held in position 
by a bandage. The wound may be dressed twice 
a day ; but in dressing, the wound should be 
exposed to the air the shortest possible time. If 
the lint adheres to the wound, it must not be 
pulled off, but first moistened thoroughly with 
the oil, when it comes off easily. In some cases, 
it is not advisable, to remove the lint. Under 
such circumstances, the best way to proceed is 
to lift up one fold of, the lint, drop the oil within 
the folds, replace the fold as before, and secure 
the bandage. Carron oil is one of those things 
that no household should be at any time with- 
out. y 

Considering the simplicity of the cure, how 
easily olive , oil and lime-water can be obtained, 
let us hope that for the sake of relieving even a 
few minutes’ pain, no reader of this paper will be 
in the future without a bottle of Carron oil. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT ROME. 

A beautiful statue of Bacchus has recently 
been discovered in a hollow place beneath the 
staircase in the library at Hadrian’s Villa, Rome. 
It represents the god not as the coarse dissipated 
old man, but according to his later aspect, as a 
beautiful effeminate youth. It is singularly well 
preserved, the right hand only being missing. 
Its great beauty " was at once recognised, and 
easts were immediately made, one of which is 
at Berlin, another at Stress, burg, and a third in 
the new Cast Museum of Sculpture at Cambridge. 
The statue represents a youth standing with the 
weight of the body thrown on the right leg ; the 
right hand is raised, and held, it is supposed, the 
two-handled wine-cup or fomt'haros of Bacchus. 
Over the right shoulder is thrown a nebris (fawn- 
skin), which falls hack and front with studied sym- 
metry. A question has arisen amongst the learned 
on these subjects as to whether this beautiful work 
of ancient art is itself an original, or a copy in 
•marble from a bronze original. And then comes 
the still more important inquiry, what is its 
date? Professor Micliaelis— a noted authority— 
states Ms opinion that 4 the statue is a work of 
the eclectic school, the post-Alexandrian manner 


which selected and combined, and advisedly 
imitated, the style of bygone manners, which 
sought to revive the manner of the best Attic 
and Argive work ; ’ and which the learned pro- 
fessor fancies he can discern by certain peculiar 
appearances and treatment, and a want of har- 
mony in many minute details, which, However, 
could hardly occur to any ordinary spectator, who 
sees before him simply an exquisitely finished 
and beautiful work of antique art. 

TELEPHONING EXTRAORDINARY. 

The most remarkable piece of telephoning yet 
attempted has been just accomplished by the 
engineers of the 6 International Bell Telephone 
Company,’ who successfully carried out an experi- 
ment by which they were enabled to hold a 
conversation between St Petersburg and Bologa?, 
a distance of two thousand four hundred and 
sixty- five miles. Blake transmitting, and Bell 
receiving, instruments were used, and conversa- 
tion was kept tip notwithstanding a rather high 
induction. The experiments were carried on 
during the night, when the telegraph lines were 
not at work. The Russian engineers of this 
Company are so confident of further success 
that they hope shortly to be able to converse 
with ease at a distance of four thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles ; but to accomplish 
tliis astonishing feat they must combine all the 
conditions favourable for the transmission of 
telephonic sounds. If it is found possible to 
hold audible conversation at such extraordinary 
distances, it is possible that this fact will be 
speedily improved upon, and we shall be enabled 
to converse freely between London and New 
York, and by-and-by between London and the 
antipodes. 


A MODEM MADRIGAL. 

Come, for the buds are burst in the* warren, 

And the lamb’s first bleat is heard in the mead ; 
Come, be Phyllis, and I ’ll be Coryn, 

Though Docks we have none to fold or feed. 


Come for a ramble down the dingle, 

For Spring has taken the Earth to bride ; 
Leave the cricket to chirp by the ingle, 

And forth with me to the rivulet-side. 


Lo ! how the land lias put from off her 
Her virgin raiment of winter white, 

And laughs in the eyes: of the Spring, her lover. 
Who Dings her a garland of Dowers and light. 

Hark how the lark in his first ascension 
Fills heaven with love-songs, hovering on high; 

Trust to ns for the Spring’s intention, 

Trust to the morn for a stormless sky. 

I know the meadow for daffotlowndillios. 

And the haunt of the crocus purple and gold ; 

I’ll be Coryn, and you’ll be Phyllis, 

Springs to-day are as sweet as of old, 

F, WiwurnE Home, 
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UNDER THE ACORNS. 

BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

AUTHOR OF THE ‘GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,* ETC, 

Coming along a woodland lane, a small round 
and glittering object in the brushwood caught 
iny attention. The ground was but just hidden 
in that part of the wood with a thin growth of 
brambles, low', and more like creepers than any- 
thing else. These scarcely hid the surface, ’which 
was brown with the remnants of oak-leaves ; there 
seemed so little cover, indeed, that a mouse might 
have been seen. But at that spot some great 
spurge-plants hung this w r ay and that, leaning 
aside, as if the stems were too weak to uphold 
the heads of dark -green leaves. Thin grasses, 
perfectly white, bleached by sun and dew, stood 
in a bunch by the spurge j\ their seeds had fallen, 
the last dregs- of sap had dried within them, 
there was nothing left but the bare, stalks. A 
creeper of bramble fenced round one; side of the 
spurge and white grass hunch, and brown leaves 
were visible on the surface of the ground through 
the interstices of the spray. It was in the midst 
of this little thicket that a small, dark, and glitter- 
ing object caught my attention. I knew it was 
the eye of some creature at once, but, supposing it 
nothing more than a young rabbit, was passing 
on, thinking of other matters, when it occurred 
to me, before I could finish the. step I had taken, 
so quick is thought, that the eye was not 
large enough to be that of a rabbit. I stopped ; 
the black glittering eye had gone- — the crea- 
ture had lowered its neck, but immediately 
noticing that I was looking in that direction, it 
cautiously raised itself a little, and I saw at once 
that the eye was the eye of a bird. This I knew 
first by its size, and next by its position in rek«. 
tion to the head, which was invisible — for h ad 
it been a rabbit or hare, its ears would have pro- 
jected. The moment after, the eye itself con- 
firmed this-— the nictitating membrane was rapidly 
drawn over it, and as rapidly removed. This 
membrane is the distinguishing mark of a bird's 
eye. But what bird ? Although I was within 




I two yards, I could not even see ii 
but the black glittering eyeball, 
light of the sun glinted. The 
over my shoulder straight into the 
Without moving— which I d h 
do, as it would disturb the bin 
see its plumage ; the bramble 
I the spurge behind, and the b 
| at the side, perfectly concealed 
birds I considered would be 4 
and remain quiescent like this 
pheasant; but I could not cq- 
the least portion of the neck. A 
wards the eye came up again, 
slightly moved its head, when ' 
and knew it was a pheasant i 
then stepped forward— almost on 
a young pheasant rose, and lie 
tree-trunks to a deep dry wafcerc 
disappeared under some with ering. 
1 Of course I could easily have 
blem long before, merely by stai 
but what would have been the p 
Any plough-lad couhl have fore 
rise, and would have recognised it 
to me, the pleasure consisted 21 : 
under every difficulty. That 11 
to kick the bird up would ha -1 
nothing at all. Now I found w 
see the pheasant’s neck or body ; i 
concealed, but shaded out by th 
of the white grasses, the brown 
surface, and the general gray-browi 
was gone, there was a vacant spa 
had filled up that vacant spaet 
similar, that at no farther distance 
I did not recognise it by col 
bird fully carried out its instinct 
and kept its head down as well 
should have passed it. Nor sbbi 
its head if it had looked the othe 
betrayed its presence. The dark 
which the sunlight touched, c-augl 
instantly. There is nothing dike 
mate nature ; ; no tfiowery no spec 
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no gleaming stone wet with dew, nothing, indeed, 
to which it can be compared. The eye betrayed 
it ; X could not overlook an eye. Neither nature 
nor inherited experience had taught the pheasant 
to hide its eye ; the bird not only wished to 
conceal itself but to watch my motions, and 
looking up from its cover, was immediately 
observed.,. 

At a turn of the lane there was a great heap 
of oak ‘chumps/ crooked logs, sawn in lengths, 
and piled together. They were so crooked, it 
was difficult to find a seat, till I hit on one larger 
than the rest. The pile of 4 chunks ’ rose half-way 
up the stem of an oak-tree, and formed a wall 
of wood at my back ; the oak-boughs reached over 
and made a pleasant shade. The sun was warm 
enough to render resting in the open air delicious, 
the wind cool enough to prevent the heat becoming 
too great; the pile of timber kept off the draught, 
so that I could stay and listen to the gentle 4 hush, 
rush 3 of the breeze in the oak above me : ‘hush 3 
as it came slowfy, 4 rush 3 as it came fast, and a 
low undertone as it neatly ceased. So thick 
were the haws on a bush of thorn opposite, that 
they tinted the hedge, a red colour among the 
yellowing hawthorn leaves. To this red hue 
the blackberries that were not ripe, the thick 
dry red sorrel stalks, a bright canker on a 
brier, almost as bright as a rose, added their 
colours. Already the foliage of the bushes had 
been thinned, and it was possible to “see through 
the upper parts of the boughs. The sunlight, 
therefore, not only touched their outer surfaces, 
but passed through and lit up the branches within, 
and the wild-fruit upon them. Though the sky 
was clear and blue between the clouds, that is, 
without mist or haze, the sunbeams were coloured 
the faintest yellow, as they always are on a ripe 
autumn day. This yellow shone back from 
grass anrl leaves, from bough and tree-trunk, 
and seemed to stain the ground. It is very plea- 
sant to the eyes, a soft, delicate light, that gives 
another beauty to the atmosphere. Some roan 
cow's wore wandering down the lane, feeding on 
the, herbage at the side ; their colour, too, was 
lit up by the peculiar light, which gave a singular 
softness to the large shadows of the trees upon 
the sward. In a meadow by the wood the oaks 
cast broad shadows on the short velvety sward, 
not so sharp and definite as those of summer, 
but tender, and as if; were drawn with a loving 
hand. They were large shadows, though it was 
mid-day— a sign that ‘the sun was no longer at 
liis greatest height, but declining ; in July, they 
would scarcely" have extended "beyond the rim 
of the boughs; the rays would have dropped 
perpendicularly, now they slanted. Pleasant as 
it w r as, there was regret in the thought that 
the summer was going fast. Another sign— - 
the grass by the gateway, an acre of it, was 
brightly yellow with hawkweeds, and under 
these were the last faded brown heads of meadow 
clover ; the brown, the bright yellow disks, 
The green grass, the tinted sunlight falling upon 
it, caused "a wavering colour that fleeted “before 
the glance. 

All things brown, and yellow, and red, arc 
brought . out by the autumn sun ; the brown 
furrows freshly turned where the stubble was 
yesterday, the brown bark of trees, the brown 
: brown. . . stalks of plants ; the 


red haws, the red unripe blackberries, >red 
bryony berries, reddish -yellow fungus ; yellow 
hawkweed, yellow ragwort;, yellow hazel leaves, 
elms, spots in lime or beech; not a speck of 
yellow, red, or brown, the yellow sunlight does 
not find out. And these make autumn, with 
the caw of .rooks, the peculiar autumn caw of 
laziness and full feeding, the sky blue as March 
between the great masses of dry cloud floating 
over, the mist in the distant valleys, the tinkle or 
traces as the plough turns, and the silence of the 
woodland birds. The lark calls as lie rises from 
the earth, the swallows still wheeling call as they 
go over, hut the woodland birds are mostly still, 
and the restless sparrows gone forth in a cloud to 
the stubble. Dry clouds, because they evidently 
contain no moisture that will fail as rain here ; 
thick mists, condensed haze only, floating on 
before the wind. The oaks were not yet 
yellow, their leaves were half green, half brown ; 
Time had begun to invade them, but had not 
yet indented his full mark. 

Of the year there are two most pleasurable 
seasons : tie spring, when the oak-leaves come 
russet brown on the great oaks ; the autumn, 
when the oak-leaves begin to turn. At the 
one, I enjoy the summer that is coming p at ' 
the other, the summer that is going. At either, 
there is a freshness in the atmosphere, a colour 
everywhere, a depth of blue in the sky, a 
welcome in the woods. The redwings had not 
yet come. ; the acorns were full, but still green ; 
the greedy rooks longed to see them riper. They 
were very numerous, the oaks covered with them, 
a crop for the greedy rooks, the greedier pigeons, 
the pheasants, and tile jays. " 

One thing I missed — the corn. Bo quickly 
was the harvest gathered, that those who delight 
in the colour of the wheat had no time to 
enjoy it. If any painter had been looking for- 
ward to August to enable him to paint the corn, 
he must have been disappointed. There was no 
time ; the sun came, saw, and conquered, and the 
sheaves were swept from the field. Before yet 
the reapers had entered one field of ripe wheat, 

I did indeed for a brief evening obtain a glimpse 
of the richness and still beauty of an English 
harvest. The sun was down, and in the west, a 
pearly gray light spread widely, with a little ; 
scarlet drawn along its lower border. Heavy 
shadows hung in the foliage of the elms; the 
clover had closed, and the quiet moths had taken 
the place of the humming bees. Southwards, the 
full moon, a red-yellow disk, shone over the 
wheat, which appeared the finest pale amber. 
A quiver of colour— an undulation— seemed to 
stay in the air, left from the heated day : the 
sunset hues and those of the red-tinted mo on 
fell as it were into the remnant of day, and 
filled the wheat ; they were poured indd it, so 
that it grew in their colours. ' Still heavier the 
shadows deepened in the elms ; all was silence, 
.save for the sound of the reapers on the other side 
of the hedge, fi slash— rustle/ 4 slash — rustle/ and 
the drowsy night came down as softly as an eyelid. 

While I sat on the log under the oak, every 
now and then wasp* came to the crooked pieces 
of sawn timber, which had been barked. They 
did not appear to bo biting it— they can. easily 
snip off fragments of the hardest oak— they merely 
alighted and examined it, and went on aghan 
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Looking at them, I did not notice the lane till j 
something moved, and two young pheasants ran 
by along the middle of the track and into the 
cover at the side. The grass at the edge which 
they pushed through closed behind them, and 
feeble as it was — grass only — it shut off the 
interior of the cover as firmly as iron bars. 
The pheasant is a strong lock upon, the woods ; 
like one of Chubb’s patent locks, he closes the 
woods as firmly as an iron safe can be shut. 
Wherever the pheasant is artificially- reared, and a 
great ‘ head 7 kept up for battue-shooting, there the 
woods are sealed. No matter if the wanderer 
approach with the most harmless of intentions, it 
is exactly the same as if he were a species of 
burglar. The botanist, the painter, the student of 
nature, all are met with the high -barred gate and 
the threat of law. Of course, the pheasant-lock 
can be opened by the silver key; still, there is the 
fact, that since pheasants have been bred on so 
large a scale, half the beautiful woodlands of Eng- 
land have been Listened up. Where there is no 
artificial rearing there is much more freedom ; 
those who love the forest can roam at their plea- 
sure, for it is not the fear of damage that locks the 
gate, but the pheasant. In every sense, the so- 
called sport of battue-shooting is injurious— injuri- 
ous to the sportsman, to the poorer class, to the 
community. Every true sportsman should dis- 
courage it, and indeed does. I was talking with a 
thorough sportsman recently, who told me, to my 
delight, that he never reared birds by hand; yet he 
had a fair supply, and could always give a good 
day’s sport, judged as any reasonable man would j 
judge sport. Nothing must enter the domains 
of the hand-reared pheasant ; even the nightin- 
gale is not safe. A naturalist lias recorded 
that in a district lie visited, the nightingales 
were always shot by the keepers and their eggs 
smashed, because the .singing of these birds at 
night disturbed the repose of the pheasants ! 
They also always stepped on the eggs of the j 
fern-owl, which are laid on the ground, and shot j 
the bird if they saw it, for the same reason, as j 
it makes a jarring sound at dusk. The fern-owl j 
or goatsucker is one of the most harmless of 
birds — a sort of evening swallow-— -living on 
moths, chafers, and similar night-flying insects. 
Thus the man in velveteens plays 4 fantastic 
tricks ’ before high heaven ! 

Continuing my walk, still under the oaks and 
green acorns, I wondered why I did not meet 
any one. There 'was a man cutting fern in the 
wood — a labourer— and another cutting up thistles 
in a field ; but witb. the exception of men actually 
employed and paid, I did not meet a single person, 
though the lane I was following is close to 
several well-to-do places. I call that a well-to-do 
place where there are hundreds of large villas 
inhabited by wealthy people. It is true that 
the great majority of persons have to attend to 
business, even if they enjoy a good income ; still, 
making every allowance for such a necessity, it 
is singular how lew, how very few, seem to 
appreciate the quiet beauty of this lovely country, 
SomehoWj they do not seem to see . it— to look 
over it ; there is no excitement in it, for one 
thing, ■ -''Tlfey;.i;can v ree a great deal in Paris, but 
nothing in ’ an , English meadow. I have often 
wondered at the rarity of meeting any one in 
the fields, and yet — curious anomaly— if yon point ' 


out anything, or describe it, the interest exhibited 
is marked. Every one takes an interest, but 
no one goes to see for himself. For instance, 
since the natural history collection was removed 
from the British Museum to a separate building ; 
at South Kensington, it is stated that the visitors 
to the Museum have fallen from an. average of 
twenty-five hundred a day to one thousand the 
inference is, that out of every twenty-five, fifteen, 
came to see the natural history cases. Indeed, 
it is difficult to find a person who does not take 
an interest in some department of natural history, 
and yet I scarcely ever meet any one in the 
fields. You may meet many in the autumn far. 
away in places famous for scenery, but almost 
none in the meadows at home. On the other ? 
hand, if the labouring classes have a holiday, 
they immediately go out into the country, . 

1 stayed by a large pond to look, at the shadows 
of the trees on the green; surface - -of duckweed. 
The soft green of the smooth weed received the 
shadows as if specially prepared to show them 
to advantage. The more the .tree was; '.dmded--— : 
the more interlaced its branches and less laden 
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green surface ; each slender twig was reproduced, 
and sometimes even the leaves! From an oak; 
brown, and from a lime, orange leaves had fallen, 
and remained on the green weed ; '-the flags by 
the shore were turning brown : a tint of yellow 
was creeping up the’ rushes, and the great trunk 
of a hr shone reddish brown in the sunlight. 
There was colour even about the still pool, whore 
the weeds grew so thickly that the moorhens 
could scarcely swim through them. In a recent 
paper in. Ghambevs's Journal { No. 25 ) I mentioned 
some of the points of interest that might be 
found about roofs. Since then, a correspondent 
has told me that in Wales he found a cottogev 
perfectly roofed with fern— it grew so tliickly as 
to conceal the roof. Had a painter put this in; 
a picture, many would have exclaimed : £ How 
fanciful i He must have made it up ; it could 
never have grown like that! 5 Not long after 
receiving my correspondent’s kind letter*, I chanced: 
to find a roof near London upon which the 
same fern was growing in lines along tim files. 
It grew plentifully, blit was not in so flourish- 
ing a condition as f hat found in. Wales. Painters 
are sometimes accused ■ of calling upon their 
imagination when they are really depicting fact, 
for the ways of nature vary very much in 
different localities, and that 'which may seem, 
impossible in one place is common enough in 
another. 


CHAPTER ML- — HOW IT WAS BONE. 


Ooutts was for an instant dumb with surprise 
and chagrin. That nmart, stroke Af . business on. ; 
which Ire Imd. •; been ; : priding ; himself . was com- 
pletely spoiled, and all possibility of ingratiating 
himself with Mr Shield was at an end. 

When the bill was produced by Couth, Wrcn- 
fham had become white, and bk lips, dry and 
feverish, closed tightly. When the signatures 
were calmly acknowledged by Philip and Shield, 
he gazed at them with a bewildered expression, 
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then grasped the back of a chair and pretended 
to be looking through the window at something 
opposite. Sergeant Dier gave a slight jerk of 
his body as if lifting his heel from the floor. 
He darted a suspicious glance at his employer 
and at Wrentlmm. Then he turned to Tuppit 
and gazed at him with a bland admiring smile. 
Shield. Beechani, Philip, and Tuppit were un- 
moved. 

Gontts took the hill from Tuppit, and after 
deliberate examination replaced it in his pocket- 
book. 

‘ I am delighted to find that it is all right, 
and that it will he duly honoured, 5 he said ; but 
cool as he was, the acrimony of his tone contra- 
dicted the words. ‘The fact that it is so takes 
me out of a very awkward corner. I must say, 
however, Mr Shield, that you would have saved 
yourself and me a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and waste of time if you had told me 
when I first came that the thing was correct. 5 

‘ Have a lot of things on my mind. Forget 
sometimes, 7 Shield jerked out carelessly, 

‘All, it 5 s a misfortune to have a bad memory 
in business, I trust you ‘will not forget to do 
justice ' to the motives which brought me to 
you. 5 / 

‘ Oh, 1 11 do your motives full justice, 5 answered 
Shield wdtli a grunt which woidd have developed 
into a coarse guffaw but for a strong effort of 
self-restraint* ; 

Coutts felt this indignity, although he did not 
feel the contemptible position in which he was 
placed, because he still believed that he had per- 
fectly concealed the ulterior objects he had in 
bringing the supposed forgery directly under 
Shield’s notice. 

‘That is all I ask, and I may say good-morning. 
I hope our next meeting will be on more agree- 
able business.— Good-day, Phil. I thought you 
had got yourself into a particularly nasty mess, 
and was doing my best to save you from the 
consequences. 5 

‘Thank you/ said Philip, but there was none 
of : his usual cordiality in voice or look. 

€ AY ell, there has been a mistake— somewhere. 
I suppose it must be put down to me. However, 
we can afford to let it drop now. 5 

‘ Best thing you can do, 5 growled Shield. 

Goutta paid no attention to the remark. 

£ You 5 ll find bad news when you get to your 
chambers, Phil. There was a bonfire at Bingsford 
last night, and the guv’nor has got hurt. 5 

Biigip Was. preygfiihd^ him by 

■ ;Mr Shield, g/p;' 

‘A word in your wise ear before you go, Mr 

■ Coutts Hadleigh. I promised that your motives 
in coming to me should have justice done them. 
They shall I know what - they were. You have 

■ been useful to us, and that will be taken into 
v account/ ; .. ■ 

‘It is a satisfaction to have served you in any 
way/ rejoined Coutts, unabashed, although he 


understood the meaning of that parting address, 
and knew that somehow he had overreached 
himself, which was even more disagreeable than 
being overreached by others. • . 

He left the room with as much composure as 
if he had satisfactorily completed an ordinary 
piece of business. 

Sergeant Dier gave a cheery ‘ Good-day, gentle-, 
men — come along, Mr Tuppit/ as lie went out. 
Tuppit had continued to edge his way round the 
table to ■where Wrentlmm stood, and slipped a 
scrap of paper into his hand. He bowed as if 
taking leave of an audience, and followed the 
detective. 

A hansom was already at the door, and Coutts 
was about to get into it ; before doing so he spoke 
with injudicious abruptness to his agent* 

‘ Arrange with your friend about his expenses, 
and call at the office to-morrow at eleven. 5 

‘ Then I am to consider the job finished ? ’ 

‘ Yes, of course. 5 

‘Glad of it/ said Dier, smiling to himself as 
the cab wheeled away. ‘ Come along, Bob, there 5 s 
something I want you to show me, and we must 
have a refreshment. 5 

As they were about to move away, a servant 
informed Dier that he was wanted by a gentleman 
inside, and he was taken back to Mr Beecham. 
From him he received instructions which appeared 
to give him much satisfaction. 

‘ Come along, Bob/ he said on rejoining that 
personage ; ‘ I am put on to a decent sort of thing 
this ./time. Off with one thing, on with another— 
that’s the way to do it, my boy.’ 

He lit a cigar, arul linking his arm in that of 
his companion, he led the way to a small tavern 
situated in a by-street in convenient proximity 
to the mews. Although the bar was crowded 
with coachmen and ostlers, the tap-room was at 
this time of day little frequented, and at present 
was unoccupied. 

‘Ah, this is cosy/ said Dier, seating himself 
with his back to the window. ‘Now we can have 
a rest and a chat. Won’t you smoke?’ 

He gave Tuppit a cigar, ordered sherry for 
himself, and beer ‘in the pewter’ for his com- 
panion. The little conjurer drank as if he had 
been parched with thirst. Then he smoked and 
presently began to feel comfortable. Dier, mean- 
while, entertained him with various amusing pro- 
fessional experiences ; ordered more beer, and Bob 
felt more comfortable. When the sergeant saw 
him at ease, he approached the subject in which 
he was interested. 

‘I was forgetting that trick I wanted you, to 
explain to me, Tuppit. When I saw it done, 
it fairly puzzled me, and you know I am up 
to a few tricks of your trade. 5 * 

‘You’d have been a first-rate hand if you 
had only taken to it. But what was it puzzled 
you? 5 

‘ Well, the fellow who was doing it was handed 
a card, as it might be. He looked at it— gave 
it back to us, and. it wasn’t the same. 5 

‘ One of the easiest tricks in the whole art/ 
said Bob with professional contempt for the 
amateur. ‘I thought you would have known 
how that is done. 5 

‘ Explain, Bob, explain. We haven’t got cards, 
but here is a bit of note-paper, and well cut 
it in two, so that the parts will be exactly alike: 
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So. Now this is the one I am to hand to you ; 
tliis is the one you fire to give me back in its 
•place’ (un perceived by Tuppit, -Dier deftly pricked 
the second piece with a pin which he held 
concealed between Ids forefinger and thumb). 

4 There, go ahead; I’ll shut my eyes until you 
are ready. 7 a ■' ■ 

The conjurer took the marked paper and almost 
immediately gave the word 4 ready.’ Dier gave 
him the second paper, and Tuppit, laughing, 
talked about the absurd simplicity of the Trick, 
his astonishment that his friend should not know 
it, refused to believe in his ignorance, and , gave 
him back the paper. The, detective held it up 
between him and the light ; the pin-pricks were 
there— the' papers had been changed. He whistled 
softly, smiled, and emitted two clouds of smoke. 

4 1 believe I understand it now/ he said, nodding 
familiarly ; ‘that's how you changed the bills up 
there,' 

Tuppit was silent. 

‘Well, I won’t ask any questions,’ the detective 
went on ; 4 it is a family affair and to be settled 
on the quiet, and if the thing is genuine, it is 
no business of mine how it comes to be so. But 
that fellow who sent for me first meant mischief, 
although he fancied, he humbugged me with his 
gammon about not going the entire length.’ 

4 He did mean mischief,’ said Tuppit, huskily. 

‘He can’t manage it though. Now, what you 
have got to do is to let Mr Wrentham understand 
that if he doesn’t make a clean breast of it by 
to-morrow, I’m down on him, and you won’t 
have another chance of saving him.’ 

This information was given wi tit good humour, 
but Tuppit was aware of the pleasant way Ser- 
geant Dier had of conducting his business, and, 
having unconsciously betrayed himself, under- 
stood that further disguise was useless. So, look- 
ing uneasily at his pewter pot, he said : 

4 1 suppose you mean that if he gives up every- 
thing, he won’t be brought to trial.’ 

4 It is not for me to say that You have had 
dealings with the people, find ought to know what 
they are likely to do. Of course, if there is no 
charge, there will be no trial.’ 

There was considerable significance in the smile 
and nod which acroinp:mied the words, atid it 
was clear to Tuppit that Sergeant 'Dier Was 
now in the confidence of Mr Shield and Mr 
Beccham. 

4 1 have written on a bit of paper that I want 
him to meet me as soon as he can. He knows 
the place, and if lie refuses to make things square 
after all the mercy that has been shown him, 
I will have nothing more to do with him.’ 

6 That’s right, Bob; and you may give him a 
hint that if lie tries tu bolt, or in play any 
pranks with us, he’ll be in limbo in less than 
no time, and if 1. am not mistaken, it will mean 
fifteen years at least.’ 

Bob Tuppit hung his head dejectedly, mutter- 
ing to himself: 4 What will become of the peer 
kid and the helpless lit Me woman who thinks 
him such a pink of perfection. 5 

The detective .'kipped him cin-uurugingly on the 
shoulder. 

4 Cheer up, Boh ; you’re the. right sort, and 3.11 
help you if L can. Off with you to your meeting- 
place. Wrentham is no fool and will see that 
the game is up. . , , But, I say ''—detaining him 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 


— 4 you will tell me some day how you managed 
to get the right bit of paper 1 ^ ” ■ 

4 Yes, yes, some dav- -when no harm can come 
of it. 5 . . . f ■ • 

The anxious and affectionate brother of the 
swindler got <m to the top of on omnibus and 
smoked moodily, his mil v.t ions being to this 
effect : ^ I suppose it’s in our. natures. . I took 
to juggling in an honest way, and he took to 
juggling the other way. Ah, education was the 
ruin of him — Dad said it would be as soon as he 
saw what a beautiful hand Martin wrote. Lucky 
he’s in liis' grave ; this business' would have cut 
him up awful.’ 

At Camberwell. Green Tuppit left the omnibus 
and trudged moodily up to the Mitmxi Arm, 
a comfortable-looking old-fashioned inn, which 
had once been a favourite halling-place of tra- 
vellers between London and the village of 
Dulwich, the town of Croydon, and other places 
in Surrey. Jihad ak-u been a summer resort of 
Cockneys in: the days when there were meadows 
and dairy-farms in the neighbourhood of the 
Green. Although the fields were now covered 
with houses forming long yellow rows with gaudy 
gin palaces lifting their heads on the most pro- 
minent sites, the Masons' Arms retained most of 
its ancient characteristics and the survivors of its 
ancient customers. 

The stout white post with its faded swinging 
signboard, stood boldly out at the kerb, having 
at its base a long horse-trough, with a constant 
supply of water. The lower part of the building 
was . cased in wood which had been painted oak 
colour and varnished, but the gloss had been 
long since rubbed off, The lower windows with 
their small panes of glass stretched from wall to 
wall, but from top to bottom they measured little 
more than three feet. Above was a broad 
balcony set in a rustic framework and railing. 

. A huge, earthen flower-pot stood at each end, 

; while tables and benches were conveniently placed 
round about. 

Tuppit did not enter the home ; he walked 
up and down, disconsolately watching every 
approaching vehicle in expectation of seeing his 
brother alight from iL He had to wait long; 
but he was a patient little man, and the business 
he had in hand was too grave for him to think, 
of quitting his post so long as there was a shred 
of hope that 'Wrentham would be wise for once 
and keep the appointment. 

It was so mewl nil late in the afternoon when 
he came walking leisurely up from the Green as 
if he had no reason for haste. Tuppit led the 
way into the inn, nodded to the burly landlord 
as he passed the bar, ascended a narrow staircase 
and entered the room behind the halo my. 

Ykreiithatu at first tiffm-h-d an air of indifference, 
but Ike alihetafiou was instantly laid mule when 
his brother sharply repeated tin* Mete-dives warn- 
ing nnd told him 'that the, forged hill was In the 
hands of those who would make prompt use of 
it if he did not repay their generosity by a frank , 
revelation of the schemes by which he had 
ruined Philip Had high. 

They were inierruptol by the entrance of a 
little old man who was mumbling cmuphuningly 
that he must and would have bis beer and his 
pipe before he went home. This was spoken to 
a modestly deemed young woman who vu- gently 
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remonstrating with him. The old man shuffled 
across the floor to a seat. Tuppit opened the 
door of the balcony quickly and went out with 
his brother. In the dusk they could not be 
observed from the street. Wren tham had not 
quite closed the door when lie followed his 
brother. There was more hurried conversation 
and argument on Tuppit’s part. 

c What is it they want me to do ?’ asked 
Wrentham sullenly. 

‘This is it/ answered Tuppit eagerly. ‘The 
real bill was given to me for your child’s and 
wife’s sake on the appeal of Mr Philip — Coutfe 
Hadleigli would have sent you to penal servitude. 
The first thing; you have to do is to let Mr 
Philip know that your insinuations about Miss 
lleathcote were made for the purpose of dis- 
tracting his mind from the business, so that you 
might be free to play your own game. 5 
‘Well'? 5 

‘ The next thing is, that as you have been 
dealing with firms" whose clerks have given you 
invoices for double the amounts you paid them, 
you have to refund the money. 5 

Wrentham with elbows on his knees rested his 
brow on Ms hands. 

‘ I didn’t say anything about Madge Heathcote 
that wasn’t true, 5 

‘ But you hinted a great deal that wasn’t true, 
and you must own up to your purpose for doing 
it, or as I live, I shall bear witness against you 
myself.’ 

The young woman and the old man quitted 
tihe -Iiasom’ Arms . That same evening Pansy 
Culver arrived unexpectedly at Wffiowmere. 


FALSE DAUPHINS. 

Whether the boy who died in the arms of M. 
Lasne, and whose body was wrapped in a sheet, 
put into a deal coffin, and buried in the ceme- 
tery of St- Marguerite, was a poor waif of 
Paris, or the lad who cleaned the shoes of 
his. jailer’s wife and should have been Louis 
NYU. of France, is, judicial judgments not- 
withstanding, a question never likely to be 
satisfactorily settled. Those who have taken the 
most pains to elucidate the mystery agree to 
differ in their, conclusions ; M. de Beauchcsne 
being certain that the Dauphin 551 was done to 
death in the Temple ; M.- Louis Blanc as strongly 
inclining to the opinion that he was rescued 
from durance. The wish, "being father to the 
thought, many royalists believed that the Prince 
had escaped his enemies, and would some day 
claim his own | and .pretenders, das a natural 
consequence, have never been Wanting. 

The first of the sham Dauphins appeared in 
the days of the Consulate, in the person of Jean 
Marie Hervagault, a tailor by trade, who con- 
trived to make- some at least among the adherents 
of the ancient monarchy believe in himself and 
his pretensions. Notable for her enthusiastic 


*The eldest son of- a French long was termed the 
Dauphin. 


espousal of Ms cause was Madame de Reeambour. 
She lodged the impostor right royally at her 
mansion at Vitry-la-Fran§aise, and gloried in 
seeing her husband do a lackey’s duties for her 
protege. Balls, concerts, and fetes followed hard 
upon each other in honour of £ Mon Prince/ 
until Fouche intervened, and the ambitious tailor 
was condemned to four years’ imprisonment ; 
finding his way, eventually, not to the throne of 
his supposititious sire, but to the Hospital for 
Incurables at Bieetre, to die there in 1312. 

In 1817, the Gentleman’s Magazine informed its 
readers that on the 17th of September, a young 
man who called himself Louis XVII. had been 
apprehended at Rouen. Some twenty years 
before, he had presented himself to a lady of La 
Vendee as the orphan child of a noble family of 
the name of Desin. She took him in ; but five 
months later, sent him about his business for some 
flagrant misconduct ; and never saw him again 
until confronted with him at Rouen. This was 
Mathurin Brunneau, the son of a shoemaker of 
Yezins, Maine-et-Loire ; who, having learned all 
that Madame Simon knew of the lost Louis, went 
about the country proclaiming himself the only 
lawful king of France, until his profitable pere- 
grinations were stopped by his arrest and that 
of four or five of his deluded friends. In the 
following February, Brunneau was arraigned at 
Rouen, and behaved in a most mrprineely fashion ; 
challenging the president of the court to fight, 
and calling that dignitary a beast ; bis many 
insolent exclamations and observations being 
‘ couched in ungrammatical language and most 
vulgar terms. 5 He was pronounced guilty of 
vagabondage ; of publicly assuming royal titles ; 
of "fraudulently obtaining deeds, clothes, and con- 
siderable sums of money from clivers persons ; 
and finally, of insulting the members of a public 
tribunal in the exercise of their functions. For 
these offences, Brunneau was sentenced to pay a 
fine of three thousand francs and three-tburths of 
the costs of the inquiry, and condemned besides 
to suffer seven years 5 imprisonment— two of the 
seven being given him expressly for outraging the 
court — Ills person to be at the disposal of the 
government when the sentence had expired. ‘I 
am none the less what I am/ was the only com- 
| merit of the cobbler-prince. Of Iris accomplices, 
} one only was punished, by being mulcted in a 
fourth of the costs of the trial and sent to 
durance for a couple of months. Brunneau served 
his term, and was then set at liberty, only to die 
soon afterwards. 

While Brunneau’s trial was yet in , progress, a 
well-dressed man, of tall stature and goodly mien, 
walked into the Tuileries, followed the servants 
who were carrying in the king’s eUnner, and 
reached the dining-hall before Ids uninvited 
presence was discovered. He said He was Charles 
de Navarre, and insisted upon seeing the king. 
His desire was not gratified. He was handed 
over to the police, recognised as the mad nephew 
of an; exchange broker, and relegated to Clmrenion 
for the remainder of his days. 

Fifteen years later, one Richemont, a baron of 
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his own creation, was found guilty of having, by 
a resolution concerted and decided between two 
or more persons unknown, formed a plan for 
destroying the government and fomenting civil 
War. For this he was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment ; but his real offence lay in putting 
himself forward as a claimant of the throne, as 
the legitimate representative of the elder branch 
of the Bourbon family. Richemont managed to 
get out of prison and out of France too. He 
soon, however, returned to his native land, and 
lived there unmolested long enough to see the 
second Empire established. In 1853, lie died at 
the house of the Countess d’Apchier, wife of a 
whilom page at the court of Louis XVI. All 
the papers he left behind him were seized by 
the authorities and sealed up. Determined his 
claims should not be abrogated by death, the 
pseudo-Daupldn’s friends inscribed on his tomb- 
stone : ‘ Here lies Louis Charles de France, 
born at Versailles, March 27, 1785. Died at 
Gleize, August 10, 1853’ — an inscription erased 
five years afterwards, by order of M. de Persigny, 
only to be replaced "by the equally assertive 
one ; 

1785. 

No one will say over my tomb : 

4 Poor Louis, 

How sad was thy fate l 

Pray for him ! 5 j 

A gentleman bearing the name of Eleazar 
Williams died at Hogansburg, in the United 
tStates, in August 1858, after spending the best 
portion of his life in converting the Indians 
to Wesleyanism ; the fact that he was the 
long-lost son of Louis XVI. being apparently 
unknown to any but his most intimate friends, 
until one of them published a book to enlighten 
the world on the matter. From this we learn 
as follows; That in the year 1795, a French 
family of the name of De Joimlin came to 
live in Albany, in the state of New Fork ; 
Madame giving out that she had been a lady- 
in-waiting to Marie-Antoinetfcc, a statement not 
belied by her appearance ; while Monsieur looked I 
and acted more like a servant than the husband 
of Madame, and the father of Mademoiselle j 
Louise and Monsieur Louis, as the children of 
the establishment were designated. That, some 
little while afterwards, two Frenchmen appeared 
at Tieonderoga with a sickly and seemingly 
idiotic boy, who with Ms belongings — two large 
boxes, one of which contained a gold, a silver, 
and a copper coronation medal of Louis XVI. — 
was confided to the charge of an Indian chief! 
known as Thomas Williams, to be brought up as j 
one of the family. That, tumbling from a high | 
rock into St George’s Lake, made Eleazar — as he | 
had been named— as sensible as his red-skiimed | 
brothers by adoption. That, one day a French 
gentleman called him parnre (jargon, and gave him 
a gold-piece. That, going to Long Meadow with 
one of Thomas W illiamsV- sons, to be educated by 
a Congregational minister, somebody told him he 
must be of a higher grade of birth than the son 
of an Iroquois " chief. That, after he became 
a missionary, one Colonel de Ferriere, before leav- 
ing Oneida, with several Indians, to visit Paris, 
obtained: Eleazaf’s signature, thrice over, to a 
legal document j and that the said colonel returned 
to Anieiica a rich man, and was known to be in 


correspondence with the royal fa 
Each and every one of the foreg 
may be true, and yet Eleazar W 
prince, , ■ 

Much more to the point was 
ordinary story of making the 
the Prince de I oinville on board 
afterwards, at his request, callin 
his hotel ; when the Prince la 
in French and : English on the t 
missionary found to be a deed v 
Louis, son of Louis XVI,, sole 
the throne of France in favour of 
If he would sign this, the Prit 
stand 'godfather to his daughfcej 
to Paris to be educated, provic 
princely establishment in Fraru 
at his choice, and transfer to him 
property belonging to the sti 
Dauphin. Mr Williams was not 
and his tempter returned to Fri 
Unfortunately, the Prince de Jo; 
cally declared the story to be a 
and it remains as unsupported as ' 
statement, that a gentleman in 
wrote to him in 1848 to infon 
aged Frenchman had upon his de 
tli at he had assisted in the escape 
from the Temple, and carried hi 
America, where he had been 
Indians, concluding with avowii 
Williams was the man. 

While that worthy was labour 
tion in the backwoods, a Prassi 
Charles William Naundorff, weary 
was getting into trouble by call-in 
XVII., for which piece of presum} 
tribunal sent him to prison for th 
was in 1822, At the expirafc 
Naundorff was set at liberty, cm 
taking up his residence in the t< 
In 1833, however, he appeared 
applied to the Civil Tribunal of 
recognised as Louis XV.I1V ; an ap 
ing in his speedy expulsion frc 
subsequent retirement to Holl; 
country he died, on the 10th o 
The official certificate of his < 
him as, ‘Charles Louis Bourbon 
mainly (Louis XVII.), known u: 
of Charles William NaundorlT, 
chateau of Versailles, in France, 
and consequently more than si 
son of his late Majesty Louis 
France, and of her Imperial and 
Maiie-Antoinette, Archduchess of 
of France, who both died at Pa] 
Jane Einert of this town/ Those 
his burial inscribed on his to 
Louis, Duke of Normandy, soil 
and Marie- Antoinette of Austria/ 

Naundorff left behind him a s 
in England, and four other ehil< 
behalf his widow, Jane Einert, i 
an action before the Tribunal of 
despite the advocacy of Jules 3 
prevailing upon that court to 
claims. 

In 1863 Albert, the English-barr 
naturalised as a Dutchman by a w 
Chamber ; .and in. 1874 he appei 
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adverse decision of the Tribunal of the Seine, in 
a suit against the Count tie Chambord, demanding 
that he, Captain Albert de Bourbon, of the Dutch 
army, should be declared the rightful representa- 
tive of the royal Bourbon family. M. Favre again 
upheld his pretensions. He contended that the 
son of Louis XVI. had not died in the Temple. 
Inspired and paid by the Count de Montmorin 
and Josephine de Beauharnais, certain devoted 
royalists had drugged the Dauphin, placed him 
in a basket, and" earned him into an upper 
room, leaving a lay-figure in his bed. Discovering 
that their prisoner had been spirited away, the 
government substituted a deaf-and-dumb child in 
his place, and employed a doctor to poison him ; 
but the apothecary administering an antidote, and 
so frustrating the plan, a sickly lad was obtained 
from a hospital, and soon dying, was duly coffined. 
‘The coffin was taken up-stairs, where the Dauphin 
had passed eight or ten months; the dead body 
was taken out and placed in a basket, and the 
living Louis XVII. put in the coffin. On the 
way to the cemetery,’ the Dauphin was slipped 
out of the coffin, and some bundles of paper 
i slipped in/ The hero of this series of substitu- 
tions was then confided to the care of some 
trusty friends, and all the European courts noti- 
fied of his escape ; of which Barras, Roche, 
Kchegru, and several other public men were also 
advised. 

By way of supporting this extraordinary story, 
M. Favre : made some strange assertions ; namely, 
that shortly after Bonaparte’s marriage with 
Josephine, the Dauphin’s coffin was opened in 
the presence of Fouche and Savary, and found to 
he empty ; that Josephine told the secret to the 
Emperor of Russia in 1814, although the Count de 
Provence— that is to say, Louis XVIII.— tried 
to buy her silence with a marshal’s baton for her 
son Eugene ; that in the secret treaty of Paris 
the high contracting powers stated that there 
was no proof of the death of Louis XVII.; and 
lastly, that Louis XVIII. when dying, directed 
M, ironeliet to examine the contents of a certain 
chest, which proved of such a nature that, but for 
the obstinacy of one member of the Council, the 
ministers would have proclaimed the Duke of 
Normandy, king of France. Of course, the Duke 
of Normandy was the elder Naundorff, whose 
life had ; been twice . attempted, once at Prague, 
and: once in • London ; and, said the advocate, 
‘people do not assassinate impostors, but they do 
assassinate kings.’ 

Causes are hot to be won by bare assertions and 
smart sayings. The court pronounced the story 
of the 'twofold substitution too fantastic to be 
entertained ; the simultaneous residence , within 
the Temple of the child that did die, the child 
that would not die, and the hidden Dauphin, too 
unlikely tobe. believed ; wMle tlie evidence before 
it placed the death of that prince beyond all 
doubt. The documents produced by the appellant 
could have been easily forged by any one conver- 
sant with the events they sought to distort ; and 
as for the elder Naundora’s claims being admitted 
by many people, that went for nothing, since no 
sham Dauphin had ever wanted adherents. It is 
needless to say that Captain Albert de Bourbon 
! w?is dissatisfied f but he held his peace until the 
death of the Count de Chambord, when lie 
publicly protested against the succession of the 


Count de Paris, and once more proclaimed him- 
self king of France. Two months afterwards, he ! 
died at Breda. ! 


ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 

CHAPTER Iir. 

A pleasant and novel feature of the Palatine 
Hotel is its wing or cmnexey which consists of 
a long, low, semi-detached building, in which 
are comprised a dozen or more commodious 
private sitting-rooms. Each of these rooms 
opens by means of a French- window on to 
a spacious veranda, from which two steps lead 
down to tlie lawn and the shrubberies beyond. 
A glass-covered passage lined with shrubs and 
flowering plants leads from the annexe to tlie 
hotel proper. One of the largest of these private 
sitting-rooms had been engaged by our worthy 
vicar for himself and party. 

Not many minutes had elapsed after the 
departure of Mr Richard Dulcimer, otherwise 
Mr Golightly, in search of a quiet nook where 
he could smoke his pipe without being observed, 
when , Madame De Vigne stepped out through 
the open window on to the veranda, and sat 
down on a low wicker chair opposite a tiny 
work-table. She had rung the bell a moment 
before ‘leaving the room, and Jules, the waiter, 
now appeared in answer to the summons. 

‘ Madame rang F 

1 1 want to "know at what hour the next 
train from Scotland is due at the station,’ 

Jules bowed and retired. 

At this time Mora De Vigne had touched her 
thirtieth year. She was taller than the ordinary 
run of women, with a quiet, Juno-like stateliness 
in her every gesture and movement. She had 
dark-brown hair, and large, dark, luminous eyes, 
that to many people seemed like eyes they had 
seen somewhere long ago in a picture. Her com- 
plexion was still as clear and delicate as that of 
Clarice her sister, who was a dozen years younger ; 
but there were lines of care about her eyes, and 
a touch of melancholy in the curve of her lips. 
In her expression there was something which 
told you instinctively that in years gone by 
she liad confronted trouble and sorrow of no 
ordinary kind, and that if peace and quiet days 
were her portion now, there was that in the 
past which ccmld never be forgotten. 

Jules returned. ‘ The next train from Scot- 
land is due at lialf-past seven, madamed 

‘Thank you. That is all.’ She looked at 
her watch, and then she said to herself with" & 
little thrill : ‘Two hours, and lie will be here R . 

Jules was still lingering, and Madame Be 
Vigne regarded him with a little surprise. 

‘ Pardon, but inadame does not remember me?* 
said Jules, addressing her in French. 

‘No; I have no recollection of . having ever 
seen you before I came to this place,’ she 
answered, after regarding him attentively for a 
moment or two, 

‘ Yet I remembered inadame the moment I 
saw her again.’ 

She could not repress a start ‘Again! Where 
and when have you seen me before 1 ’ 

‘ In : Baris, during the terrible days of the 
Commune/ 
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Ah ! 3 was the only answer, with a little air ! 
of relief. 

‘It was my fate, madame, to be shot down in 
one of the many street lights that took place 
from house to house. I was carried to the 
hospital. The doctors said I should he a dead 
ruan in less than a week, but I am alive and 
here to-day. No thanks to the doctors for that, 
hut to you, mad a me, —to you ! 5 

‘Tome!’ 

‘You were there, madame, at the hospital to 
which I was taken, nursing day and night, like 
an angel from heaven, -among the sick and 
wounded. .You- nursed me, madame, ah ! so care- 
fully, so tenderly I But tor you I should have 
died. 1 

1 1 am very glad to see you again ; hut I am 
afraid you make far too much of any little 
service I was able to render you.’ 

‘No, no, madame! Pardon. It was to you 
I owed my life, not to the doctors. I was but 
a poor soldier then, I am but a poor gareon 
now; I have nothing, nothing in the world to 
offer you but my thanks.’ 

4 1 am amply repaid by them.’ 

* All, if Jules Deeroze could but show his 
gratitude in some other way !’ 

‘No other way is necessary or possible. Be 
satisfied to know that your thanks will dwell 
pleasantly in my memory for a long time to 
come.’ 

She rose and held out her hand. Jules took 
it as if it were the hand of a queen, bent over 
it, touched it respectfully with his lips, placed 
a hand on his heart, bowed again, then turned 
and went away without another word. He was 
only a gareon, as he had remarked, but then 
he was a Frenchman as well. 

‘ Poor fellow ! ’ said Madame Be Vigne as she 
resumed her seat and took up her embroidery. 

; ‘It is pleasant to know that there is a little 
gratitude left in the world ; only I wish, some- 
how, that to-day, of all days, he had not spoken 
to me about a" past which I so often pray that 
I might be able to forget. Was it not enough 
that the writing of that letter this morning 
should cause all any old wounds to bleed afresh*, 
should call up one spectre - after another which 
I would fain chain down for ever in the lowest 
dungeon of my memory ! Yes, the letter is 
written which reveals the secret of my life— a 
secret unknown even to dear Clarice. What will 
he say, what will he do, when he has read it 1 
I fear, and yet I hope. If I did not hope a little, 
I should he one of: the most miserable women 
alive.’ 

She rose, opened her sunshade, and stepped 
down from the veranda on to the lawn. Here 
she paced slowly to and fro. For the time being 
she had that part of the grounds to herself, 

‘Two months ago, he asked me to marry 
him, and I refused, although even then I had 
learned to love him. But how could I say Yes 
with that terrible secret clinging round me like 
a shroud ? When he was gone, and I thought I 
had lost him for ever, I found out how dear he 
was to me. Five days ago he came again and 
told me that his feelings were still unchanged. 
My heart refused to say No, and yet I dreaded 
to say Yes. Tie went away unanswered. But 
to-day he is coming back — to-day must decide 


the happiness or misery of all any lilu to come.’ 
She sighed deeply, and closing her sunshade, went 
slowly back to her seat in. the veranda. 

‘He asks no questions, he seeks to know ■ 
nothing of my past life. But if I were to marry 
him without telling him, and some day, by soma 
strange chance, he were to learn the truth, would 
he not say that I had deceived him? Would 

not his love? No, no; I dare not. Gome 

what may, lie must know the truth before it is 

too late, anti then if he 0 Harold, Harold ! 

why have you taught me to love you so 
deeply ! ’ 

Her head drooped forward into her hands. 
She thought herself unseen ; but her sister had 
entered the sitting-room unheard, and was now 
standing at the open window, gazing at her. 

‘Mora dear, what is the matter? what is 
amiss ? are you ill ? ’ she asked as she crossed to 
her sister. Then drawing up a footstool, she sat 
down on it, and took one of Mora’s hands in 
both liers. 

‘The matter, dear! Nothing, What should 
be the matter?’ asked the latter with a fine 
assumption of indifference, but her under-lip 
trembled so much that she was fain to bite it. 

‘That is just what I want to find out,’ answered 
Clarice. ‘For the last four days there has been . 
a change in you, that puzzles me and makes me 
unhappy. You scarcely speak, you scarcely eat, 
yon shut yourself up in your room. ; nothing 
seems to interest you. Since Colonel Woodruffe 
was here, you have been a changed woman/ 

‘ Colonel Woodruffe ! 5 

‘Ah, Mora dear, you can’t deceive me. Since 
I began to love Archie, I see many things 
that I never used to think of before. One 
thing I see, and see plainly, that Colonel Wood- 
ruffe is very much in love with my sister/ 

‘ Clarice !’ 


‘Oh, I know quite, well what I am talking 
about. I. say again that he loves yom And, 0 
Mora, lie is so good, so kind, such a pmix ehmdier 
in every way, that if you could only find in 
your Heart to love him a little in return, it would 
make me very, very happy !’ 

‘Why should it make you happy, dear V- v 
Clarice, who was still Iiolding one of her sister’s 
Hands, pressed it. fondly to her cheek, and for a 
moment or two she did hot speak. 

‘Because — because you know, darling, that 
when Archie and I are maiTied, I may be com- 
pelled to leave you/ she said at last with a little 
break in her voice. ‘And. think how lonely you 
will be then ! But if you and Colonel Woodruffe 
were married, I 

Madame De Vigne did not let her . finish, but 
turning up the fair young face, bent down her 
own and kissed it, 

‘ Hush ! you foolish child ; you must hot talk " 
in that way,’ she said. ‘ I had to live a kmely 
life for years while you were away at school, 
and should it ever’ - become; ...xieedlul, •• T 'daresay; .1 
could do tlie same agiiin/ 

‘ It -will nearly break my heart if I am com- 
pelled to leave you/ 

‘ You must not say thatj dear. 5 ; 

‘ Do you know, Mora, as I lay awake last night, 
my thoughts all at onee went baek to that day, 
now so many years ago, when poor mamma lay 
dying— when she ■ took your hand and placed it 
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on my head, and said in a voice so faint that 
we could scarcely liear it : “ When I am gone, 
Mora, you must be mother and sister in one. to 
my little Clari.” You were only a girl yourself 
at tlie time, but from that day you devoted 
yourself to me. I lost one mother, only to find 
another in you ! ’ 

: 4 Your love, darling, lias repaid me a Inmclred- 
fbld for everything,’ answered Mora while her 
fingers touched the young girl’s hair caress- 
ingly, 

‘Mere comes Miss Gaisford, 5 cried Clarice, a 
moment later, as she started to her feet. 

4 Why did you stir V said the vicar’s sister. 

4 You made such a pretty picture as I walked up 
from the lake, that I should like to have sketched 
you then and there/ Then turning to Clarice, 

4 Any news yet V she asked. 

The answer was a doleful shake of the head. 

4 1 begin to think there , never will he any news 
again/ - 

4 Oh, but there will. Don’t be in too great a 
hurry to begin the next chapter of your romance ; 
enjoy the present one while it lasts/ 

At tills moment, Nanette, Madame De Yigue’s 
maid, put in an appearance. 4 Tea is served, ] 
madame/ she said. j 

4 The very thing I was longing for/ remarked 
Miss Gaisford. 

: Clarice followed Nanette into the room. 

4 Has Colonel Woodruffe arrived yeti’ asked 
Miss Gaisford, ■ i 

■‘His train, is due at seven-thirty/ 

‘These are trying moments for you, my dear 
friend.’: 

4 1 would not live the last five days over again 
for— well, not for a very great deal, 5 answered 
Madame De Yigne as she stepped from the 
veranda into the room. 

4 Here am I, the sister of a quiet country 
parson,’ remarked Miss Gaisford to] herself as 
she lingered behind for a moment, 4 who never 
had a love affair of my own, made a con- 
fidant in the love affairs of two other people ! 
It ’s delightful — it ’s bewildering— it ’s far better 
than any novel. Two plots in real life working 
themselves out under my very eyes ! My poor 
stories will seem dreadfully tame after this/ She 
smiled and shook her curls, and then went in 
search of a cup of ten. 

While this had been going on, a stranger had 
stepped out of the hotel and sauntered across the 
lawn, and sat down on the seat erstwhile occu- 
pied by Mr Dulcimer. There was nothing in 
his appearance calculated to draw the special 
attention of any one to him, and no one seemed 
to bestow more notice on him than they might 
have done on any other cormhonplace tourist. 
He was a tall, thin man, ■with sandy hair, and 
a reddish, close-cropped beard and moustache. 
An artist who might have scanned his features, 
with a view to painting them, would probably 
have said that his eyes were too close together, 
and that they were deeper set in their orbits than 
is at all common. Their liabitual expression, 
When he was not talking to any one, seemed to 
be one of listening watchfulness, as though he 
were continually expecting some tidings, or some 
strange etent to happen of which he anight hear 
the news at any moment. He was dressed in 


j an ordinary tourist suit, with a large, soft felt 
hat. He sat down on the bench, crossed his legs, 
and lit a cigarette. 

He went on smoking for a few moments, as 
if in contemplative enjoyment of his cigarette. 
Then he extracted from his pocket a telegram 
in cipher, which had reached him that morning 
at a little country post-office some fifty miles 
away. The telegram was headed, ‘From John 
Smith, London, to Cornelius Santelle, Post-office, 
Morsby-in-the-Marsh/ 

The stranger proceeded to read the telegram, 
translating it slowly word by word, 

4 44 You will take up your quarters at the 
Palatine Hotel , Windermere, at which place you 
will be joined in the course of to-morrow by B. 
and K., who will arrive at different times by 
different trains.”— B. and 3L must mean Borovski 
and Korilolf.— 44 They will place themselves unre- 
servedly at your disposal, their orders being to 
take the whole of their instructions from you. 
Meanwhile, you will, make all needful inquiries 
as instructed, so that no unnecessary time may be 
lost. You are fully aware of the arrangements 
that are always made in circumstances of a 
similar kind/” 

He folded up the telegram and put it away 
again. 4 Well, here I am at the Palatine Hotel, 
and a very pretty place it is, and quiet— oh, very 
quiet. Perhaps before next week at this time, 
the good people— and they all look very good- 
may have something to talk about— something 
to wake them up a little, and stir the torpid 
current of their lives. Who knows V 

Although he spoke his thoughts half aloud, 
as men sometimes get into the habit of doing 
who have lived much alone, and have been 
debarred by circumstances from that amount of 
human companionship which is needful for every 
one’s health of mind, yet any one who might 
have wished to overhear what lie was saying, , 
would have had to be in very close proximity 
to him indeed. It is not impossible that at some 
period of his life this man may have undergone 
a long term of solitary confinement, and that 
his habit of talking aloud to himself dated its 
origin and growth from that time. 

Whether this Mr Santelle was an Englishman 
or a foreigner was a question which might well 
have puzzled many people, especially those 
individuals whose travels had never extended 
beyond their own insular boundaries. If his 
English differed by certain fine shades from that 
which a cultured Londoner speaks, it was cer- 
tainly in no point like the English of Northum- 
berland or Devon. Mr Santelle s*poke with very 
slight traces of an alien accent ; the difference 
in his case consisted chiefly in an almost im- 
perceptible lengthening of some of the vowels, 
and a slightly more emphatic enunciation of 
certain syllables over which the native tongue 
glides as if they had no separate existence. 

Mr Santelle flung away the end of his cigarette 
and drew a small memorandum book from his 
pocket. 4 What was the name of. the man I was 
to ask for V he said as lie turned over the leaves 
of the book. — 4 Ah, here it is, Jules Deeroze, 
waiter at the Palatine Hotel Good/ 

He shut up . the book and put it away, and then 
he turned his head in the direction of the .main , 
entrance to the hotel. An open carriage was 
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standing there containing-- two travellers, who 
were on the point of departure/ There too stood 
Jules the waiter, superintending the arrange- 
ments. ‘Yonder man looks somewhat like the 
one I want, 5 murmured Mr Sardelle. ‘We shall 
soon find out. 1 

He sat watching till the carriage which held 
the travellers drove away. Then" he held up a 
linger in readiness to catch the eye of Jules, 
should the latter look his way. As if unwittingly 
magnetised, Jules a moment or two later turned 
arid looked in the direction of the stranger. 
Then the finger beckoned him. He crossed the 
lawn leisurely with his napkin thrown over his 
arm after the manner of his class. 

‘ A votre service, m’sieur, 5 he said with a little 
bow and a smile. He seemed instinctively to j 
recognise that the stranger who had summoned j 
him was not an Englishman. I 

‘Oblige me with your name, my friend, 5 said 
Mr Santelle in French. ‘ When I require a | 
person, I like to know how to ask for him. 5 

‘My name is Jules Decroze, at monsieur’s ! 
service. 5 

‘Once on a time passing under the name of 
Jean Reboul, and previously to that known to i 
the world as Pierre Lebrun. 5 

‘ How 1 monsieur knows 5 — — exclaimed the 
little Frenchman with a gasp. 

‘Perfectly, 5 answered the other impassively. 
Then he rapidly made certain cabalistic signs ! 
with his fingers. 

The face of Jules turned as white as the 
napkin on his arm. 

Then still addressing him in French, the 
mysterious stranger said in his most impressive 
tones : ‘ The right hand of the Q:m is frozen* 

To which, after a moment or two, the blanched 
lips of Jules framed the response : ‘But Signor 
Sangumetti lives and is well. 5 

For an instant or two the men gazed into each 
oihePs eyes. ‘It is well, 5 said the stranger pre- 
sently. ‘ We understand each other. 5 

‘ Monsieur has ;somethiiig to say to me— some 
instructions to impart- 1 5 said the. other obsequi- 
ously, while his knees shook under him. 

6 1 have. Come to my room at midnight, and 
I will talk with you. 5 

‘ X am at the service of monsieur. 5 

‘ Till midnight, then. 5 

4 Till midnight. 5 

With a low bow, Jules turned and went. 
Santelle watched him with a grim smile as long 
as he was visible, then he lit another cigarette, 
and sauntered down the winding path that led 
from the high ground of the hotel to the level 
of the lake. 

0 R K N E Y F 0 B ILL 0 R E. 

OF THE DWABFIE STONE. 

Not the least interesting of archaeological remains 
in the Orkneys is the Dwarfie Stone, which has 
given rise to much speculation on the part of the 
learned. Situated in a beautiful valley among 
the hills in the island of Hoy, the stone cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the traveller, both 
on account of : its size— some twenty-eight by four- 
teen feet-^and; its romantic situation. A .close. : 
inspection of this natural curiosity puts one- in 


•'possession of the fact, that human ingenuity has 
been exercised to render what was originally a 
solid block of sandstone, a shelter for man. 
Whether the implements used were Jlint or steel, 
we know not ; but certain it is that a chamber 
has been hollowed out of the stone, to which 
there is access through a doorway and a hole j 
on the top. 

We have no clue to the name of the architect 
of this strange dwelling. He probably belonged 
to a race long since extinct, whose history is 
unwritten ; but that the Dwarfie Stone at various 
periods harboured men, who, either from necessity | 
or a love of solitude, sought there a refuge ‘far 
from the madding crowd, 5 is evidenced by the I 
traditionary tales related of its several tenants, i 
The following legend embodies the most popular j 
of these. 

Not even the oldest inhabitant of Hoy could 
remember when Snorro the Dwarf took up his 
abode in the hollow stone in the green valley far 
away among the hills. Indeed, the country-folk 
had come to regard his appearance as coeval with 
his dwelling. Both were mysterious, and as like 
as not, the first might have been the originator 
of the second. It was whispered that Snorro 
was the son of a trolld (Norwegian fairy), hence 
his more than human longevity ; but that his 
mother wars of mortal mould. From her 
he inherited certain characteristics peculiar to 
humanity; these were— ambition and vanity; 
the former being gratified by the obsequious atti- 
tude assumed by all who approached him ; the I 
latter, by the frequent contemplation of his face j 
in a small steel mirror which he wore round ! 
his neck ; for Snorro, though short of stature and j 
distorted of form, possessed a countenance of 
singular beauty, and which had hitherto defied 
the ravages of time/ 

His days were spent in the gathering -of simples, : \ 
from which he, distilled medicines ; and the study 
of a huge tome inscribed with ancient runes ; 
Odin’s book, the country-folk called it, crossing 
themselves as they mentioned the great eiichan- | 
tor’s' name. But though seemingly intent on the j 
prosecution of his calling as a vendor of drugs 
and philters, the Dwarfs main object in seeking 
an asylum in such a remote place, was, its prox- 
imity to the Wart Hill of Hoy, where he had 
reason to believe the magic earhimcle was to be 
found. The properties of this famed gem were 
various. Health, -wealth, and happiness, every 
good thing that heart could desire, became the 
possession of the holder of Die talisman. , He had; 
but to wish, , and on the instant, that winch he 
coveted was within his grasp. Only at stated: 
times and seasons, and under certain conditions, 
did the carbuncle show itself, changeful’ of hue 
as the rainbow, and seemingly as difficult of 
access. Many had risked life and limb v: to obtain 
it, but hitherto unsuccessfully; for like the 
ignis fatims, it eluded all pursuit .. ; ; ' vi | 

The Dwarf alone cherished the hope of acquiring 
Hie gem,; being .content, in, the! to earn 

his livelihood by the sale of medicines anil love- 
potions. His constant companion and assistant 
in all. Ms pursuits was a gray-lieadcd raven. This 
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bird of ill-omen was as mucli feared as Ins master, I 
who exercised unlimited control over the islanders, 
settling their disputes, ordering their households, 
but altogether behaving in a manner more cal- 
culated to earn their dislike than win their con- 
fidence.- 

Orkney was at this period (1120 a.d.) governed 
bv two earls, Paul and Harold. They were half- 
brothers, and totally dissimilar in appearance 
and character, Paul, the elder— -surnamed the 
Silent on account of his taciturnity— was tall and 
handsome, dark-haired and dark-eyed, excelled 
in all knightly exercises, and charmed both 
his equals and inferiors by his gentle, affable 
manners. Harold, the younger, was, on the 
contrary, as fluent of speech as his brother was 
taciturn ; and his Admiring subjects had there- 
fore bestowed upon him the title of the * Orator, 5 
He was fair-haired and blue -eyed ; but though 
a well-looking man enough, he possessed neither 
the gallant bearing nor the winning manner of 
his elder brother. Truth to say, Harold was 
quick-tempered and quarrelsome, brooking no 
control, and jealous to a degree of Paul, who was 
loved by all classes. This unamiable sentiment 
on the part of the younger brother^ produced 
a coldness between the earls which time rather 
increased than diminished. 

In the summer of 1120, Harold visited Scot- 
land, where he had large estates, returning to 
Orkney in the autumn, carrying with hini the 
Countess Helga, his mother ; Fraukirk, her sister, 
a widow ; and many other distinguished guests, 
conspicuous amongst whom was the beautiful 
Lady Morna, daughter of an Irish earl. This 
fair lady, whom he had met at the court of the 
Scottish king, had taken the Orator’s heart by 
storm. That she received his ^ homage with 
marked coldness, only increased his ardour; and 
fearful of a rival coming between him and the 
prize he had set his heart on winning, the young 
earl had, after much persuasion, induced the 
noble Irish maiden to visit his court, where lie 
feared no rival. But in this he reckoned falsely ; 
for ere many days .had passed, it was plainly to 
be seen that Earl Paul and the lovely stranger 
were mutually attracted, and he -who had for- 
merly avoided the society of the gentler sex, now 
devoted all his time and attention to his brother’s 
beautiful guest. 

Harold was furious at this unexpected blow 
to his hopes, and having encountered his rival 
one day, alone and unarmed, he drew upon 
Mm, declaring if he did not relinquish then 
and there all : pretensions to the lady’s hand, 
he should run him through the body. Undis- 
mayed: at the threat, Paul answered firmly, 
that he declined to forfeit his chance of win- 
. ning Morna, though that: chance appeared small 
when compared with his brother’s — he whose 
persuasive speech was so much more accept- 
able to women than his own deplorable taci- 
turnity. Mollified by the Silent : earl’s modest 
opinion of himself,- the jealous lover sheathed his 
sword, and grasping his brother’s, hand, begged 
pardon for his petulance, which being readily 
granted, the rivals parted friends. 

The court of the earls was at this time held 
in the ancient town of Kirkwall ; but as Yule- 
, tide drew near, Paul took his departure to Ms 
palace in Orphir, distant some nine miles, to 


prepare for the reception of his brother and his 
guests at the approaching feast of the Nativity, 
Before leaving Kirkwall, however, he sought an 
interview with Morna, which resulted in a mutual 
confession of their love ; the lady avowing, that 
never until she beheld her present lover had she 
realised her ideal of a perfect knight ; while he, 
kissing her many times, declared that until his 
eyes rested on her fair face, he had never known 
what it was to love. When he spoke, however, 
of informing his brother and stepmother of their 
betrothal, Morna begged him to defer doing so 
till Christmas- day. She should then . be under 
her lover’s protection, and the sanctity of the 
feast might have some effect in restraining any 
outburst of temper on the part of Harold, Paul 
agreed to this, and shortly after went to Orphir. 
But the lovers’ conversation had been overheard 
by the widow Fraukirk, who played the part of 
eavesdropper on this occasion to confirm a sus- 
picion she had long entertained of their attach- 
ment, This Fraukirk was a handsome woman, 
of middle age, fascinating in manner, but crafty 
and unscrupulous, sticking at nothing to further 
her own interests or those of her favourites. She 
loved Harold, .and hated his half-brother with a 
bitter hatred. He was more popular than her 
darling nephew; moreover, he kept him from 
being sole earl of Orkney; and now he had stolen 
away the heart of the Lady Morna. Bent on 
avenging Harold’s wrongs, she hastened to her 
sister the Countess Helga, and communicated the 
result of the lovers’ meeting. Then these two 
women, devoid alike of pity and remorse, resolved 
upon the death of the man who stood between 
their favourite and the lady of his choice. No 
suspicion must attach to Harold. They meant to 
work for him, without apprising him of their 
infamous plans ; and having arranged as far as 
possible the details of the plot, they parted. 

That very night Fraukirk started for the 
village of Stronmess on her way to the Dwarfie 
Stone, with the intention of consulting Snorro 
on the best means of compassing Earl Paul’s 
death. Crossing the sound next day to Hoy, 
she travelled alone and in disguise to ' the dwell- 
ing of the Dwarf, who received her joyfully ; for 
she was an old friend and kindred spirit. But 
when she disclosed the object of her visit, Tie at 
first flatly refused to aid her. She knew, he said, 
that he only occupied his present abode on suf- 
ferance ; and in the event of the discovery of Ms 
participation in any plot against Earl Paul’s life, 
lie would certainly be driven to seek another 
asylum, in which case he should lose all chance 
of securing the magic carbuncle. His visitor, 
however, was equal to the task of winning him 
over. She bribed higher and higher, until at 
last he was dazzled by her offers of money and 
rank. He should be her private secretary, have 
leave to come and go as he listed, and she doubted 
not but she might be able to procure high pre- 
ferment for him . at the Scottish court.* The 
Dwarf’s ambition was stirred, and •without further 
demur he promised his assistance. He could 
weave a piece of cloth, he said, of unrivalled 
beauty, which when fashioned into a garment 
would cause the wearer’s death in a few minutes ; 
and he • proposed providing his visitor with just 
such a piece to be made into a vest for Earl Paul., 
Fraukirk declared" herself ; perfectly •. satisfied by 
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this; proposal, and the confederates parted with the 
■-understanding, that the iVital web should be placed 
in the lady’s hands shortly before Christmas-dav. 

During his wicked aunt’s absence, Harold 
■made, offer of his heart and hand to Morna, 
pleading his cause with eloquence and passion. 

But when met by a refusal, lie burst into a great 
rage, anathematised himself and the object of his 
affection, rushed from her presence, flung himself 
•on his horse, and galloped madly away. Two 
hours’ hard riding brought him to the village 
of Sfcronmess, where he drew rein; and his eyes 
resting oil the snow-capped hills of Hoy, he 
suddenly recollected that among those very hills 
dwelt a Dwarf famous for the sale of philters. 

Besolving to visit the wizard, and procure from 
him a love-potion to be administered to Morna, 

Harold set sail for Hoy, actually passing the craft 
containing his aunt, who was on her return 
journey. But Frauldrk’s disguise defied detec- 
tion, and all unconscious of her proximity, her 
nephew pursued his course. Arrived at" Hoy, 
the Orator lost no time in seeking out Snorro, 
whom he found outside the Dwarfie Stone gazing 
intently at the setting sun. At his visitor’s 
approach he looked up and saluted him gravely. 

In few words the earl acquainted the wizard 
with the object of his visit, offering him at the 
same time a handful of gold pieces. The dwarf 
•eyed the young man scriitinisingly, remarking 
as he took the gold : ‘ Blind must the maiden be, 

'Sir Earl, who needs aught to fix her fancy on 
so gallant a knight.’ 

His visitor laughed harshly. c A woman’s 
fancy is harder to catch than a sunbeam,’ he 
said. ‘But hark ye, wizard ! time and tide wait 
for no man. The philter I must have and 
instantly.’ 

Without a word, Snorro entered Ms dwelling. 

Beturning almost immediately, he placed a tiny 
phial ill the. Orator’s hand, ’saying : ‘ Pour the 
contents of this into the lady’s wine-cup, and ere 
twelve hours pass her love for you will exceed 
yours for her.’’ And waving his hand in. token 
of dismissal, the Dwarf disappeared into his com- 
fortless abode. 

Some days elapsed after Harold’s return to 
Kirkwall before an opportunity presented itself 
to make use of the philter. But one night at 
supper, having secured Moma’s cup, he dropped 
the potion into it, and filling up the cup with 
wine, sent it to her. His movements, however, 
had not escaped her notice, and suspecting, 
treachery, she contrived, while affecting to drink 
the wine, to spill it on the floor. Next morning, 
fearing some farther attempt to entangle her, 
she treated her would-be lover so graciously that 
he doubted not but what the potion had had 
the desired effect. 

A week later, the court removed to Earl Paul’s 
palace at Orphir. We can picture the joyful 
meeting of the lovers ; the tineasiness of Harold, 
whose jealousy was again aroused ; and the 
'revengeful thoughts of Fraukirk and Helga as 
.they waited for the fatal web. It came at length, 
boring by the Dwarfs raven, and the two women, 
rejoicing in their evil work, proceeded to cut 
out the vest with which they hoped to effect 
the destruction of Earl Paul. The gift was to 
be presented on Christmas Eve. Gii the morning 
of -that day, wlien they were engaged in putting 


the last stitches into the garment, their bower- 
door opened, and Harold entered in a very ill- 
humour. He had lost faith in the philter ; for 
since her return to the society of his brother, 
the Lady Morna had treated him but coldly ; 
and lie had come to his mother and aunt to 
rail at his rival. 

Espying the vest, resplendent in its gold and 
silver tissue, he asked Fraukirk if she meant it 
for him. ‘Nay, my son,’ said his mother ; f ’tis 
a Christinas gift for thy brother Paul.’ 

Then Harold fell into a mighty fury. Every- 
thing was given to Paul, he cried ; but this vest 
he should not have, and he tore it out of the 
wretched women’s hands. Fraukirk and Helga 
threw themselves at his feet, crying out that 
there was death in the vest, and imploring him. 
not to wear it. But lie thrust them aside^ 
assumed the coveted garment, and strode from 
tlie bower. Suddenly an appalling shriek was 
heard, and the inhabitants of the palace rushing 
simultaneously into the great hall, found Earl 
Harold writhing in mortal agony, and vainly 
endeavouring to tear off the vest, which ; only | 
clung the more closely. His mother and aunt j 
approached, but he repulsed them savagely ; then j 
turning to his brother who held him in his 'arras,: 
told him to beware of them, and even as he spoke 
his spirit passed away. 

When Paul learned the cause of his death, he j 
swore to be avenged on the murderers. Fraukirk j 
and Helga, however, wanted of their danger, fled 
away into Scotland, where they had great posses- 
sions. Their death was a miserable one — they ■ 
were burnt alive in their castle by a marauding 
viking. 

The fate of Snorro is wrapt in mystery. When 
Earl Paul went to seek him, he found the Dwarfie 
Stone tin tenanted, nor was there any clue to the 
hiding-place of the recluse. It was suspected, 
however, that lie had. followed Fraukirk to Scot- 
land, to claim that bad woman h protection. But i 
the country-people had another tale to tell. They : 
declared that the trollds had spirited Die Dwarf ; 
away on account of his evil deeds. Be that as it ; 
may, he Was no more seen in Orkney, arid; with 
him disappeared all hope of acquiring; the magic 
carbuncle. .. • 

Balked of his vengeance, Paul returned to 
Orphir, and soon after his luckless brother’s 
funeral, Morna and he Were married. That 
their happiness was lasting is testified by the 
saying, ‘As happy as Earl Paul and Countess 
Morna, 5 which was current in Orkney for many 


II IT M OB 0 U S DEFINITIONS. 

A witty, humorous, or satirical definition cannot 
be universally acceptable, since it usually hurts 
somebody’s susceptibilities. No man or woman 
delighting in a burst across country at the heels 
of the hounds, but would think if rank heresy 
to hold with Pope that hunting is nothing better 
than pursuing with earnestness and hazard some- 
thing not worth the catching; and the novelist 
who says nestheticism niean% ‘ none of the old 
conventionalities, no religion, very little faith, 
hardly any charity, and nearly ail sunflowers, 5 
has few admirers, we may be sure, among the 
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worshippers of bilious hues and graceless gar- 
ments. Ladies ambitions of platform popularity 
would indignantly deny the truth of Wiiately’s 
‘Woman is a creature that cannot reason, and 
pokes the fire from the top ; 5 and how angrily 
your golden-haired girl graduate would curl her 
pretty lips at hearing a young lady defined as 
a creature that ceases to kiss gentlemen at twelve, 
and begins . again ; at, twenty. Her agreeing or 
disagreeing regarding matrimony being justly 
described as a tiresome book with a very fine 
preface j would depend upon whether she had 
private reasons inclining her to venture upon 
Heine’s ‘high sea for which no compass has yet 
been found.’ 

The gentlemen who instruct the British public 
respecting the merits and demerits of authors, 
artists, and actors, cannot be expected to own 
Lord Beaconsfield right in saying, ‘ Critics are 
the men who have failed in literature and art. 5 
The newspaper writer who pronounced a jour- 
nalist to be a man who spent the best years 
of his life in conferring reputations upon others, 
and getting none himself, would probably demur 
at that by which he lives being described as 
‘ groundless reports of things at a "distance ; 5 and 
if an American, he would loudly exclaim against 
the Autocrat of flic Brealtfast-tahle defining ‘in f er~ 
viewers ■ as f creatures who invade every public 
man’s privacy, listen at every keyhole, tamper 
With;: every guardian of secrets; purveyors to 
the insatiable appetite of a public which must 
have a slain reputation to devour with its break- 
fast, as the monster of antiqui ty called regularly 
for his. tribute of a spotless virgin. 5 

The witness who enlightened judge and jury 
by explaining that a bear .was a person who sold 
what he had not got ; and a bull, a man who 
bought what he . could not pay for, thought he 
said a smart thing ; but. he had been partly 
anticipated by Bailey, who in his Dictionary 
tells us that to c sell a bear 5 means among stock- 
jobbers to sell what one hath not. The worthy 
lexicographer lays it down that a definition is 
‘a short and plain description of the meaning of 
a word, or the essential attributes of a thing, 3 
but does not always contrive to attain to his 
own ideal. For example, we do not learn much 
about the essential attributes of things when told 
that bread is the staff of life; a bench, a seat 
to: sit upon ; a cart, a cart to carry anything in; 
that thunder is a noise well known to persons 
nof deaf; dreaming, an act well known; that 
elves; are scarecrows to. frighten children ; and 
birch, ‘well known to schoolmasters. 3 He defines 
a wheelbarrow as a barrow with one wheel, and 
informs us that a barrow is a wdieelbarrow. : Some 
of his definitions are instructive enough, as show- 
ing' how ^ words have departed from their original 
signification. Thus we find that in his time a 
balloon meant a football ; defalcation, merely a 
deduction or abating in. accounts ; factory, a place 
beyond seas wheie the factors of merchants resided 
for the conveniency of trade ; farrago, a mixture 
: of several sorts of grain. ; novelist, a newsmonger ; 
saucer, a little dish to hold sauce ; politician, 
.a . statesman ; and ‘the people, 5 the whole body 
of persons who live in’ a country, instead of 
just ^ that part of them happening to be of one 
mind with the individual using that noun of 
' multitude. 


Philosophers are rarely masters of the art - of 
definition, their efforts that way, as often as not, 
tending to bewilder rather than enlighten. What 
a clear notion of ‘common-sense 5 ' does one of 
these afford us by describing it as ‘ the immediate 
or instinctive response that is given in psycho- 
logical language, by the automatic action of the 
mind; or in other words, by the reflex action 
of the brain, to any question which can be 
answered by such a direct appeal to self-evident 
truth. 5 Still better or worse is the definition 
of the mysterious process called ‘evolution 5 as 
a change from an indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, 
through continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions ; which an eminent mathematician has thus 
rendered for the benefit of English-speaking folk : 
‘Evolution is a change from a no-howish untalk- 
aboutable all-likeness to a some-howish and in- 
general talkaboutable not-at-ali likeness, by con- 
tinuous somethingelseifications and stiektogeih- 
erations. 5 Putting this and that together, , he 
who does not comprehend exactly what evolu- 
tion is must be as obtuse as the playgoer who 
sitting out a play does not know he is •witness- 
ing ‘ a congeries of delineations and scenes co- 
orainary into a vivid and harmonious picture of 
the genuine features of life. 3 

Impromptu definitions have often the merit 
of being amusing, whatever may be said as to 
their correctness. ‘What on earth can that 
mean ? 5 asked Hicks of Thackeray, pointing to 
the inscription over a doorway, ‘Mutual Loan 
Office. 5 ‘X don’t know, 5 answered the novelist, 

4 unless it means that two men who have nothing, 
agree to lend it to one another. 5 Said Lord 
Wellesley to Plunket : ‘ One of my aides-de-camp 
has written a personal narrative of his travels ; 
pray, what is your definition of “personal? 51 7 
4 Well, ray lord, 5 was Phinkefc’s reply, ‘ we lawyers 
always consider personal as opposed to real; 5 an 
explanation as suggestive as that of the London 
magistrate who interpreted a ‘housekeeper 5 as 
meaning ‘a sort of a wife. 5 ‘Pray, my lord, 5 
queried a gentleman of a judge, ‘what is the 
difference between common law and equity I 5 
‘Very little in the end, 3 responded his lordship: 
‘at common law you are done for at once; in 
equity, you are not sd easily disposed of. The 
former is, a bullet which is instantaneously and 
charmingly effective ; the latter, an angler’s hook, 
which plays with the victim before it' kills him. 
Common law is prussic acid ; equity is laudanum^ 
An American contemplating setting a lawsuit 
going, his solicitor said he would undertake the 
matter for a contingent fee. Meeting Mr Burleigh 
soon afterwards, the would-be litigant asked that 
gentleman what a contingent fee might be. ‘A 
contingent fee, 5 quoth Mr Burleigh, "‘is this— if 
the lawyer loses the case, he gets nothing ; if 
lie wins it, you get nothing/: ‘ Then I don’t 
get anything, "win or lose f 5 . said his questioner. 

‘ Well, 5 was the , consolatory rejoinder, ‘ that’s 
about the size of a contingent fee, 5 Bo Brough 
Was not : very much out in defining a lawyer as 
a learned gentleman who rescues your estate from 
your enemies and keeps ft himself. 

‘ What is a i nobleman’s chaplain ? 5 inquired a 
legal luminary, perhaps over-fond of professing: 
ignorance. ‘A . nobleman’s chaplain, my lord, 5 
said Dr Phillimore, ‘is a spiritual luxury. 5 It 
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is astoTiisliing how innocent gentlemen learned 
in the law are, by their own account. Addressing 
a matronly witness lir a breach of promise case, 
counsel for the defence said : 4 I am an old 
bachelor, and do^ not understand such things. 
What is courtship V 4 Looking at each other, 
taking hold of one another^ hands, and all that 
kind of thing/ was the comprehensive answer. 

An Ohio school-committee must have been 
puzzled to decide which of two candidates for 
a school-mannship was the better fitted for the 
post, the y oung woman who averred that 6 respi ra- 
tion ’ was the perspiring of the body, or her rival, 
who believed ‘ emphasis ’ was the putting more 
distress on one word than another ; definitions' 
worthy of a place beside those achieved by the 
English medical student responsible for : 4 Hypo- 
thesis, something that happens to a man after 
death ; ’ and c Irony, a substance found in mineral 
wells, which is carefully preserved in bottles, 
and sold by chemists as tincture of iron. 5 All 
abroad, too, was the intelligent Hew York 4 health- 
officer/ who, having testified that his district was 
afflicted with high] innicks, being pressed as to 
what he understood 4 hygienics 5 to mean, answered: 

4 A bad smell arising from dirty water. 5 

At one of Sheridan’s dinner-parties, the con- 
versation turned upon the difficulty of satis- 
factorily defining 4 wit. 7 Forgetting that he was 
expected to hear, see, but say nothing, Master 
Tom informed the company : 4 Wit is that which 
sparkles and cuts. 5 ‘Very good, Tom/ said his 
lather. 4 Then, as you have sparkled, you can 
cut!’ and poor Tom had to leave his dinner 
unfinished. Probably a worse fate awaited the j 
Brooklyn boy, who, called upon to explain the ; 
meaning of : 4 Quaker/, ^rote': ,. e A: Quaker ■ is- ■ one' 
of a sect who never quarrel, never get into a fight, 
never claw each other, and never jaw back, Pa 5 s 
a Quaker ; but ma isn’t ! ’ The youngsters some- 
times hit upon very quaint definitions, such as : 
Ice, water that stayed out . in the cold and went 
to sleep y dust, mud with the juice squeezed out; 
fan, a thing to brush warm uii y. !:}/; .-oh, when 
a iblhw doou/t want to cry mid it buvrU out *.»f 
itself ; wakefulness, eyes all the time coming 
unbuttoned ; chaos, a great pile of nothing and 
no place to put if in. 

When the French Academicians were busy 
with their famous Dictionary, the members of 
the committee were at odds as to defining de suite 
and tout de suite. Bois-Bobert suggested that they 
should adjourn to a restaurant and discuss some 
oysters and the question together. On arriving 
there, Bois-Bobert asked the attendant to open 
de suite six dozen oysters, and Courart chimed in 
with’: 4 And serve" them to Us tout de suited 
4 But, gentlemen/ said the woman, 4 how can. I 
open your oysters de suite and serve them tout 
de suite ? 9 4 Easily enough/ answered one of the 
party; 4 open six dozen oysters de mU &-~ -that is,, 
one after another— and serve them ioei de suife> 
that is, as voon as you have opened them,* II h 
definition of the two phrases was adopted, by 
acclamation. There is nothing like practical 
ill u t ration, to bring home the meaning of things. 
Puzzled by hearing a deal of talk about con- 
tracting and/expanaing the currency, an Armri cm 
lass asked her sweetheart : 4 What is the differ- 
ence, John, between contraction and expansion, 
and how do circumstances affect them? 5 John 


A FEW* FUEL. 


was quite equal to the occasion, 
said he, 4 when we are alone we both sit on one 
chair, don’t we V 1 Yes/— 4 That ’s contraction. 

But when we hear your pa or ma coming, we get 
on two chairs, don’t we V 4 1 should say we did/ 
— 4 Well, my love, that’s expansion, and you see 
it’s according to circumstances/— 4 John/ said the 
satisfied maiden, 4 we Te contracting now, ain’t 
we 'l ’ — 4 You ’re right ! ’ said J olm ; and then was 
performed an operation which a great mathe- 
matician defined as consisting 4 in the approach 
of two curves which have the same bend as far 
as the points of contact/ 

A FEW FUEL. 

An experiment as carried on by the contractors 
for the Forth Bridge at their works near South 
Queensferry, to determine whether crude shale 
oil can be advantageously employed m a substitute 
for coal in feedifig boiler furnaces, possesses no 
slight interest ; for should the new material fulfil 
the expectations of its introducers, the method 
cannot tail to be extensively adopted in the 
numberless manufacturing arts, where a heating 
agent combining efficiency and economy with 
cleanliness, is a desideratum. The general prin- 
ciples of the method adopted and the apparatus 
employed will be readily understood/ when it 
is borne in mind that the process depends on 
the perfect combustion of crude shale oil, vapour- 
ised in connection with superheated steam" and 
atmospheric air. The apparatus consists mainly 
of a cylindrical east-iron retort, around which 
two pipes are coiled spirally, one externally, the 
other internally, meeting each other in a burner 
beneath the retort. Through the external pipe 
oil is forced by hydraulic pressure ; through the 
internal pipe water is similarly driven. 

To start the apparatus, the retort mu t first 
be healed, which may be readily cffihfflo-.J by a 
amall coal fire. The water valve 'is then eligibly 
opened, ami the water, after trarorsing I he pipe 
coiled internally • around the retort, issues at (he 
burner beneath — a powerful jet of t superheated 
steam. The oil is then similarly admitted through 
its pipe, namely, . that coiled 'externally around . 
the retort, and Vapourised, or nearly so, by the 
heat, reaches the burner below. Here it is caught 
by the superheated steam, and hurled against the 
convex bottom of the rvtort, lie- force uf the 
impact breaking up into finely divided vapour 
any portion of the oil winch; the heat may not 
have already converted into gas. In a short time 
the retort and tubes become red hot, chemical 
action is set- up, and perfect combustion of the 
steam, the carbon from the oil, and. atmospheric 
air, drawm in by the partial vacuum formed, 
ensues. The perfect combustion and intense heats 
generated consumes all the products, and leaves 
little or no residue requiring removal. The 
absence of ashes or oilier refine necessitating 
constant attendance and cleaning ; and the almost. • 
entire exemption from smoke, due to the complete- ■ 
ness of combustion, are amongst the advantages j 
claimed by the inventors of the upper itw* 

With, reference to the economy of the proefess, 
it may be added that crude shale oil is almost 
a waste substance, fur that used during the recent 
experiments was the r< itluo left in the process 
of ‘obtaining the oil of commerce by distillation 
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from tlie shale. In appearance the . crude shale 
oil resembles butter, and so viscid is it, that a 
match, cinder, or even a mi-hot poker fails to 
ignite it. Even in those localities where the 
cheapness of coM would equalise the cost of the 
two substances, it is yet claimed for ■ the shale 
oil, that economy results from the comparatively 
little labour required in connection with its 
employment ; an immense gain is moreover 
made in space for storing purposes ; whilst a 
saving is effected by the decreased amount of 
work expended in keeping the furnace and 
machinery clean, heat with cleanliness being a 
marked characteristic of this method. 

Other advantages may be briefly enumerated : 
Reduced bulk and weight as compared with coal, 
by which a saving correspondingly great is 
effected in carriage, often a considerable factor 
in the cost of the latter material. Economy 
resulting from the instantaneous extinction of the 
fire, whenever the day’s work is completed ; 
whilst the facility witli which the fire can be 
started, and the readiness with which the 
apparatus can he attached to furnaces at present 
consuming coal, are powerful arguments in favour 
of this new fuel. 

It is estimated that if given quantities of 
crude shale oil and coal be taken, equal to 
-each other as regards heat-giving efficiency, 
the former will occupy less than one-fifth tfie 
hulk of the latter. So great a reduction in 
space set aside for fuel, would, in our large 
ocean-going steamers, whose coal forms upwards 
of one-third of their tonnage, mean an enormous 
addition to cargo room, and consequently to 
earning power. { Of seventy stokers to handle 
two hundred tons per day, and put out the 
ashes, sixty may he left at home. Instead of 
two thousand tons of dead- weight in coal, the 
steamer may carry four hundred. In carrying 
and consuming large quantities of coal, the matter 
of ballast is a serious consideration. A hydro- 
carbon liquid, carried in several tanks, would be 
expelled therefrom to the furnaces by pumping 
water into the tanks, the ballast remaining nearly 
the same.’ There can be no question that such 
fuel is eminently suited to fast-sailing cruisers, 
which may be required to remain at sea for 
lengthened periods, without touching at port. 

In conclusion, it will readily be perceived from 
the foregoing brief ; description of the method of 
employing crude shale oil as a fuel, how consider- 
able; are , the advantages therefrom accruing ; how 
important is the' attempt— the first it is stated that 
has been made in. Scotland— to utilise a substance 
hitherto regarded as little beyond a waste produet. 

. DO SNAKES EVER COMMIT SUICIDE?: 

A correspondence as to whether snakes, when 
irritated or tormented; to. exasperation, .will strike 
themselves with their own fangs and so commit 
suicide, has been going on for some weeks in 
Nature* The following striking story is given 
by an Indian correspondent, as an incident which 
he once witnessed : V V: 

‘I was quite small,’ ho writes, £ but my memory 
of the strange occurrence is very clear and dis- 
feet. . It was in the state : of Illinois, when at 
1 that early day. a short, thick variety of rattle- 
snake was very numerous, so much so, that the 


state acquired an unenviable reputation in the 
older parts of the Union. Fanners in £S breaking 
prairie,” as the first; ploughing of the prairie sod 
w T as called, would kill them by dozens in the 
course of a single summer. They were very 
venomous ; but, owing to their sluggish nature 
and their rattle, which was always sounded 
before an attack, few persons were bitten by 
'them. Moreover, there w r as little danger of 
death if proper reined ies were applied at once. 

f I was one day following one of the large 
breaking-ploughs common at that time. It was 
drawn by live or six yoke of oxen, and there 
were two men to manage the plough and the 
team. As we w’ere going along, one of the men 
discovered a rattlesnake, as I remember about 
twelve or fourteen inches in length. They rarely 
exceeded eighteen or ..twenty inches, so that this 
one was probably about two-thirds grown. The 
man who first saw it- was about to kill it, when 
the other proposed to see if it could be made to 
bite itself, which it was commonly reported the 
rattlesnake would do if angered and prevented 
from escaping. Accordingly, they poked the 
1 snake over into the ploughed ground, and then 
began teasing it with their long whips. Escape 
| was impossible, and the snake soon became frantic 
at its ineffectual attempts ei fcher to injure its 
assailants or to get away from them. At last 
it turned upon itself and struck its fangs into 
its own body, about the middle. The poison 
seemed to take effect instantly. The fangs were 
not withdrawn at all ; and if not perfectly dead 
within less than five -minutes,' “it at least showed 
no signs of life. That it should die so quickly 
will not seem strange if it is borne in mind that 
the same bite would have killed a full-grown 
man in a few hours’ time. The men '.watched it 
long enough to be sure that it would not be likely 
to move aivay, and then.- ’went on with their work.-, 
I trudged around with them for an hour or more, 
and every time we came where the snake, wns, I 
stopped and looked at it ; but it never moved 
again. In this case, I do not remember that the 
snake had been injured at all. I bave often 
heard of rattlesnakes biting themselves under such 
; circumstances ; but this was the only case that ever 
came under my observation.—' W. it. Manley.’ 

A STORY THAT NEVER GROWS OLB. 

A youth and a maiden low- tailing, 

Ho eager ; she, shrinking and shy ; 

A blush on her face as she listens, 
i; And yet a soft tear in her eye. i 

Oh fsw T eet bloomed the red damask roses, 

And sweet sang the thrush on the spray, 

: And bright was the glamour of sunshine 

That made the world fair on that day. 

But oh 1 not so sweet the red roses. 

So sweet the bird’s song from above, 

' Bo 'bwgiit the ;gold' glamour ' 

As was the sweet glamour of love 

That fell on that pair in the garden, 

As ’mid the fair flowers they strolled ; 

And there, as ’twas first told in hclen, 

. Again was Love’s tender tale told. 

Printed and Published by W, k l£ Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 330 High Street, Edinburgh., 
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pinnacles -where they have been poised, ever- 1 
watchful, though * motionless, come the- gentle, | 
fearless doves to be fed. Bo tame are they, that j 
to move aside out of your path as ‘ you attempt to ! 
cross idle piazza, never seems to enter into their j 
minds | and if, in your ten, you purchase and 
begin to scatter a little parcel of corn, the pigeons 
very soon find it out, and swarm over and upon 
you with the utmost confidence in your friendly 
intentions towards- them. ’Such a picture, we 
imagine, is not to be paralleled elsewhere— one, 
for its suggestiveness, quite equal in interest to 
those artistic treasures which lie so close at 
hand. 4 

Yet a third scene tabes us* to the grounds of a 
country-house in the north of ‘England. Here, 
during the intensely cold winter of 187S-9, when 
for weeks everything was ice-bound, and all 
' vegetation hidden under* a thick coating of snow, 

. myriads of birds were saved from perishing 
: , miserably of starvation through the thoughtful 
kindness of the owner, who for weeks, running 
into, months, provided, twice daily, huge buckets 
of * stirabout,’ whose contents were emptied on to 
: a sort of wooden platform placed ovdr the enow 
on the lawn. (For the information of those who- 
are not acquainted with the term, we may say 
that ‘ stirabout 5 is nothing but coarse oatmeal 
mixed with water and slightly boiled.) Very' 
pretty was the scene witnessed at feeding-time, 
i Small* birds, such as robins, finches, sparrows, 

, tomtits, &c., would cluster on the neighbouring 
bushes, which were literally bent down with their 
•weight, and reminded one of the ropes of onions so 
often seen in country places. These birds showed 
no sort of shyness, but evidently looked upon the 
food provided as siixiply their just recompense for 
; helping to free the fruit-trees from insect pests. 
Large birds, too, used to come of species rarely 
seen near houses. Perhaps the prettiest sight of 
all was to watch the squirrels, which seldom, how- 
ever, made their appearance until the birds had 
finished. Cautiously up the slope of the lawn 
they would come, and -then very contentedly sat 
. munching away, their bright eyes restlessly 
; " glancing here and there ; but at the very faintest 
sound, there was a sort, of twinkle, and like, a 
. flash rof /lightning, the squirrels , had .-vanished 
’ from sight, ; 

■ Fresh from . recollections such as these, which 
the feeding of the sea-gulls had brought vividly 
/ to anemory, upon returning slowly down the pier, 
we were unpleasantly routed by seeing that five 
out of every six ladies we met were found to 
wear either wings or whole birds as the ,so- 
called * decoration of hats and;' bonnets.:: To say 
nothing respecting tKo very questionable taste 
I of wearing' things which bear the semblance of 
. death, the wholesale slaughter of small birds 'which 

S on to satisfy the requirements of incurring 
on, cannot be too strongly deprecated., On 
^ economic cud' utilitarian grounds, it -is mo less 
bad, than from the more humanitarian standpoint, 


which makes us unwilling needlessly to destroy 
creatures so full of life and joyousness as are 
these winged denizens of * earth and sky. In * 
view of the threatened injury to agriculture, an • 
American periodical recently drew’ attention to 
the great destruction of swallows which resulted 
from the demand for their breasts and -wings to’ 
ornament ladies 5 bonnets, and called for ‘ the 
enforcement of those; laws-', wliicli our cousins on 
‘ the other side 5 have been wise enough to pass 
forbidding the killing of insectivorous birds.. 
Turning to an English fashion-book, we read the 
description of a fancy-ball dress where swallow’s 
formed the staple adornment. Bouquets of whole 
' birds were to be placed upon the skirt and bodice ; 
birds in t the hair, even wings upon the .shoes ! 
Unhappily, the plumage of doves and swallows 
happens to harmonise with the .shades of gray 
which were worn, just as. some years since ‘ did 
the breast of our poor friend cock-robin . suit 
i with the deeper-toned hues which were then 
j affected by our Elegantes. The result was that, 
around London at anyrate, robins were for some 
time quite a rarity. 

Surely any one who has •witnessed such Scenes 
as .those we have so imperfectly tried to describe, 
would hardly again, order her milliner to use 
birds as a decoration for dresses and bonnet s* 
This special form of cruelty, like so* many other 
of our mistaken dealings with the animal . 
creation, probably springs more from ‘ want of 
thought 5 than from ‘want of’ heart. 5 Its effects, 
however, are no less baneful than if they were* 
the deliberate outcome of a desire for wholesale 
slaughter. The question is confessedly a difficult 
one, for it would be absurd to say that there is 
anything wrong per se in wearing the plumage 
of pheasants, partridges, pigeons, cocks, and other 
bird's -which are killed for purposes of food. The 
misfortune is, that ’when birds and wings are 
once recognised as ‘the thing 5 to wear, all’ birds, 
songsters as well, will of a certainty be pressed 
into the service. 

In the, ‘ Ladies 5 Column 5 of a French journal we 
have read : ‘ Perhaps fashion has never before laid 
tlte^ whole animal world to such an extent under 
•contribution..- Hot only are ail sorts of insects, 
lizards, spiders, bees, &c., ’ imitated ■ with marvel- 
Ions fidelity to nature, but the dead bodies of the 
creatures themselves are fastened on hats and in 
the hair by means of golden pins. Nor is this 
all— upon hats, and sometimes dresses, are seen 
stuffed birds, cats, mice, squirrels, and even 
monkeys. 5 The article went on to say : ‘ We must 
acknowledge that such innovation* are more 
startling than graceful. On some bonnets, one 
sees the heads of eats nestling amidst the folds 
of lace ; others have quite a family of mice, 
poking their little pink noses into knots and loops 
of ribbon. It is a good thing that the animals 
are only stuffed ones * else, if two bonnets thus 
adorned -were placed in juxtaposition,' there 
would, assuredly be a -battle-royal. 5 
; Lately, hi England, we have ourselves seen . 
bonnets, and muffs which had tiny kittens;, cosily; 
reposing amidst the folds of silk and velvet. Such 
gross violations of every canon 'of good taste and 
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right feeling lead ns to ask, with something like I of attempts to cultivate tinware. It Was like 
a sigh of despair, what will the end be f In dropping out of the town into an oM country 
the name of Humanity, we would entreat our lady , village ; and indeed this was a relic of the ancient 
Mends to spare, at anyrate, our Birds. village of Oamberwell. 

_• Pansy found that her grandfather’s illness had. 

•o v nr -n \ t\ , r ^ \ m n n *. ., r been much exaggerated bv the neighbour who 

■r- * , id Ah D : b l h L A M. . hud reported if, hr that he laid made a .sudden 

ohaptfr lhi A.paisjsv recovery, for when she arrived lie was dressed 

“ :-r - A ^ V. - and slmflling about his little room, making pro- 

Pansy and her ginndfetlier, Ebon Morris, were paragons to start on what he called his ‘business ; 
the persons 'whose arrival at the* JlfasoDn 1 Arm# 3 mind, 5 whilst in a squeaky voice- he kept on 
had interrupted Tuppit and his brother. Even, mumbling his favourite phrase : ‘Oh, I am so 

had Wr’entham’s attention been disengaged, the happy P This agreeable announcement lie 'made 

light in the room was too dim for him to recog- j on all occasions whether well .or ' sick, and air 
wise the girl before he was dragged out to the j times • it’- formed-, as- grim a satire on the common. 


balcony. ‘ . ! 

Pansy had left home in a woeful state of mental 
perplexity ; ashamed of her conduct to Caleb, 


lot as if a .death’s- heat!' sang a comic song. 

He was a little man, and his shoulders being 
bent and .contracted', hi s stature was not muck 


anxious to hide from every one and to suppress more than that of a dwarf. Although his body 
K^-kWf. at... i*. :*r, .1 ..r* r- r* _ _i -i ..... -J ^ - S - t . 


encountering Coutts Hadleiglt as if he had been would have suggested intellect, but MoMlMeM 
the Evil One himself. eyes had little ■speculation in . tton. 

I Whiiher away , my forest ' nymplx % 9 . ho. said features nor eyes ‘ had the..- ' ie^t-d':'6xpr0sibh ; ^.pfi 
with a smile in which there was nothing more laughter, whilst .'he. was proclaiming himself in 
than the careless freedom he would have taken the highest glee; The absurd phrase sound gd 
with any pretty maid of the servant Kink. 4 What more like a tfkine than a cry of- exultation..' ' 
brings you to Babylon V He had been a greengrocer for over forty years, 

‘I am going to .visit 'a sick friend/ she answered, and in that capacity had daily made the round 
turning away her face. ^ ___ •" of the district to supply customers ; hut his wife 


4 And when will you -be "back ? We cannot afford had been the real manager of the business. 

i o -tS » 01 5 . ... . ‘ 5 „ .... 


to lose you from Bingsford.’ 


cod woman, with sli re wd foresight, i nsured : their 


4 1 do not know— but I am in a hurry, sir ; 5 and joint lives for the modest annuity of thirty pojiii#, 
she uttemptedio pass. . to be paid to -the survivor. On her demise the 

‘Stop; a minute ; you don’t know your way old man, then unfitted for hard work, was thus 


about ihe city. Where does your friend live V 
4 1 know the way quite well, thank you, sir, 
she replied nervously, without ’giving the address.’ 


provided for. But he . ; could -.not-;get' -ov-eL : the;- 
habit of going his daily 4 business round ; \ the 
only houses at which lie now 'called , however, 


4 Oh, that ’s ail right, then. I thought I might were the various . taverns-' and ; aledioii^sivm .•liis;':, 
save, you some time and trouble by putting you route, and. lie always found in several of them; 


on the right track.’ 


some cruel wags who were ready to. give him 


That was the whole of their conversation, and 1 two pcm’ortlr " of lieer or gin in return for the 

without ■ looking at him, she hastened to Grace- j sad exhibition of an old man in Ills dotage 

church Street, where she obtained an omnibus talking ’.lioiiseiise-; mid -kque&kmg'' ouP'khatcJfeiPhl . 
which carried her to the Green. Making Ifer ballads. 

way through a narrow lane of small houses No pei'suafeion^ could induce; hiin to changa- 
: in- Various 1 stages of dilapidation, and through his mode of life ; rind it was; probably .an;: 

; -.crowds of ragged, gamboling children whose obstinate protest against the -pebmasion ; that he ' 
ages ' ranged from ' 'two; • to ■ • ten years, • she came adopted hjs • -grotesque, . refrain of ‘Oh, I ani. bo 
I to a comparatively open space. There p was a. happy P Even on the first day of Pansy’s arrival 

j> wheelwright’s yard with..* samples of his trade he insisted on: going out as usual, and she was j 

— fragments of wheels, whole wheels, three or obliged to he content with .the promise that lie 
four broken-down carts of tradesmen — strewn would return early. He was later .than usual, 
about. The wheelwright had some idea of beauti- however, and .Pansy, resolute to; rescue him front 
• fving this oasis in the crowded district ; for on this pitiable course, decided that she would in 
the window-sills of his wooden house there were future meet him before he had completed his 
j chrysanthemums in bloom, and the bare twigs | round and entice him home. The first attempt 
of a rose-tree trained against the wall, suggested j was successful ; the second .landed her with him 
| that. in summer there might be pleasing perfumes in the Mason#' Am-s—and she did not regret it 
and sights even in the midst of squalor, after the discovery she made through the eon- 

• Opposite was a blacksmith’s shop, and nestling versa tion between Wrenfhum and his Arothei* of 
underneath the side of it, a cobbler’s stall, where what 'mischief had been at work against Philip 
the occupant was busy singing a music-hall song and Madge. 

as he stitched and hammered. Passing between She was glad to be able ter do something to 
the wheelwright’s and the smith’s places, she show her gratitude and affection; Madge had. . 
came to a square plot of ground— about an acre been always a good Mend and adviser— eapedh 
in extent — which was divided into patches for ally in her own present trouble. So, having seen 
the use of the dwellers in the surrounding cot- her grandfather safely housed, eho travelled down 
tages. These were of one story, red-tiled,'’ with to IVillowmere, ■ . ; 

whitewashed walls, and with many indications j The gravity with which Dame CruwsLay 
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received her, and the sad look in Madge’s eyes, ' 
caused the visitor to (ear for an instant that they 
were offended with her ; but she quickly under- 
stood that it was their own sorrow which had 
made the change in their manner. There was 
another reason, however, for the expression in 
Madge’s, eyes — sympathy for the pain which the 
girl must feel when . she learned that Caleb Kersey 
had been arrested on suspicion of having set fire 
to the Manor, and that the evidence was strong 
against him. For the present, Pansy was only 
told about the fire, and her immediate exclamation 
was : 

( Is father hurt ? ’ 

‘No, lie is quite well, and poor Mr Hadleigh 
is lying in Ms cottage. As soon as he can be 
moved, he is to be brought here, and we are 
turning this room into a bedroom, so that he 
may not have to be carried up-stairs. ’ 

‘And the young ladies V 

i Miss Hadleigh is still with her father ; Miss 
Caroline and Bertha are here. 5 

£ And thou fit have to stay hero to-night, too,’ 
broke in the dame as she continued her rearrange- 
ment of the lighter pieces of furniture f £ there 
cannot be a corner for thee in the cottage. 5 

Pansy gave thanks to the dame, and went on 
to say that it was her intention to return to her 
grand fa titer in the morning, but she would ‘see 
father before starling. 5 

£ I did not intend to be back so soon; she. went 
on, with an awkward glance first at Madge, next 
at Aunt Hessy. She did not know how to 
convey her information with the least offence. 

‘ But there was something 1 heard about Missy 
and Master Philip this afternoon that I thought 
site ought to know — that you ‘ all ought to 
know. 5 

£ About Philip and me ! 5 exclaimed Madge, 'the 
colour heightening in her cheeks as she wondered 
if it; could be possible that the broken engage- 
■ merit had already become the subject of common 
gossip, 

‘Sit thee down, Pansy/ said Aunt Ilessy, 
ceasing to work, ‘and tell us plainly what thou 
hast heard. 5 

, Thus encouraged, the girl repeated with con- 
siderable accuracy the substance of the conver- 
sation si ie had overheard. 

* And as 1 fancied, 5 Pansy concluded, ‘that 
though you knew of the mischief, you .might not 
know how it was being put right — I came, 
straight to .tell you/ 

There was a pause. The treachery of Wren- 
tham to /Philip and the villainous insinuations 
with which he. had endeavoured to poison his 
mind regarding Madge in order to distract him 
and prevent him from looking too closely into 
business details— the whole wicked scheme was 
made clear to Aunt Hessy. Madge saw at once 
how grossly Philip’s generous confidence had been 
abused, but at the 'moment she did not . quite 
understand why Wrenthain in carrying out his 
plot should be so foolish as to try to slander her 
to Philip— she knew ho could only try to do it, 
frit' not* One word against her. would, be credited 
[or ;iii imvuit by her lover. And yet 1 . . . He 
i'so strange of late in’ many ways: he 
so much displeasure with her foi 
f-dl^eeham’s secret— what may he not 
mi brief doubt, although he did 


not believe in anything ill that was suggested 
to him. 

* Thou art a good girl, Pansy/ said Aunt 
Hessy, kindly, but without any sign of agita- 
tion, ‘and we thank thee for coming- to us with 
what is really good news — that the man is found 
out/ , 

‘Ay, mistress, I thought that would be good 
news for you— and his own brother is against 
him !/ ■ - •. 

> ‘I am sorry for the poor brother. — Now go 
into the kitchen and get supper with the maidens : 
make friends with Jenny Wodrow, for she will 
be thy bedfellow to-night/ 

Pansy obey ed, • although she would have intensely 
liked to have had some sign from Madge to 
show how the news had affected her. 

‘I will see you before bed time/ said Madge 
in answer to the look ; , c I have something to 
tell yo.u/ 

But Madges friendly intention to break the 
news to her of Caleb’s position was frustrated. 
Jenny Wodrow, the maiden to whose graces 
Pansy had been directed to recommend herself, 
although good-natured in the main, had been- 
ready to give more of her favour To the stalwart 
Agitator than to any of the other lads about. 
That all the shafts 1 levelled at him with her 
bright eyes and soft tongue fell pointless, she 
attributed rightly to the charms uf the gardeners 
daughter, hi church, in field, or at the harvest- 
home, Caleb had no vision for any one but 
Pansy. The maidens saw, understood, and dis- 
creetly turned their thoughts elsewhere. 

Jenny was ready enough to follow their 
example, but she felt aggrieved and a little 
spiteful, especially as Pansy, not being precisely 
‘in service/ seemed to take a place above those 
who were ‘quite as good as her any day, and 
’ maybe her betters/ Jenny continued to think 
of, Caleb Kersey, and at present her head was 
full of his misfortunes. So, in the bright kitchen 
where the huge fire was reflected on rows of 
shining dish-covers and platters, and the supper 
of bread and cheese and beer was being served 
on a massive white deal table, the chatter of the 
maidens was all about the latest wonder, the 
.burning of the Manor, and the parlous state of 
Mr Hadleigh, 

‘Ay, and. who d’ye 1b ink they’ve taken up 
and put in prison for burning the big house M 
said Jenny shrewish! y, as she looked full in 
her rival’s face. ‘Who but Caleb Kersey ; and 
if the master dies, hanging will he the end- 
ou/i/ 

Pansy was frightened. She became red and 
then so white that young Jerry Mogridge, who 
was not given to close observation of anybody 
when engaged with his meals, growled at 
Jenny. 

‘It’s darned spite that Oanft you let the 
wench take supper in peace/ . 

‘She didn’t .mean no harm/ retorted a young 
ploughman who had Ms own reasons for acting 
as Jenny’s champion. ‘How was she to know 
that hearing the news was to spoil Miss Pansy’s 
supper. Ain’t she like the rest ov us V 


vU Utt UXg euuugil in, 1., 1 fii'iry.u roll's, 

his mouth: full of bread and cheese, Iris mug of 
beer raised to his lips. 
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c X ’ll teach you, young man, to speak without 
splutter/ cried Jenny, administering a smart 
slap to poor Jerry’s back with a result fatal to 
the contents of His mouth and mug.* 

The roar of laughter elicited by the coarse {jest 
might have provoked J erry— half choked though 
\he ; ..was— to 'further; argument,: .-.'had lie not been i 
too well aware of the more immediate importance j 
of securing the huge brown jug in order to j 
replenish his cup. 

Pansy had slipped; out of the kitchen during this 
passage-at-arms. She was full of self-reproaches. 
Caleb arrested—iu jail— in danger . maybe of 
hanging ! And all through her fault ! If Caleb 
had emigrated, she might have consoled herself 
with the idea that in rejecting hint she had: done 
him a great kindness— for every strong man made 
a fortune in the colonies, she understood, But 
td think that she, however innocently, had some 
share in. driving him to this terrible crime— that 
was a thought which made the poor girl’s heart 
and brain ache. 

(To be concluded.) 


QUEEN MARGE RIE. 

When I look back on my schoolboy days, there 
is one scene that always stands out before me 
with peculiar force and vividness ; there is one 
occurrence that happened then more deeply 
graven than any other upon my memory ; and 
that is no small thing to sav, for I can call to 
mind any number of exciting things that took 
place when I was at Greychester. I could tell 
of many a victory that we gained, against heavy 
odds, by land or water ; for there was scarcely 
a Greychester lad who could not pull an oar, as 
yWell as.' handle* a: bat, with more or less dexterity ; 
and both on the cricket-field and on the river 
our opponents always found us pretty stubborn 
antagonists. I ebnld tell many a story of our 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and of those 
little exploits and mischances ■: of my own in 
which I figured as the hero or culprit, as the 
case might be, If orn the day on which X received 
my first . c swishing ’until I left as top of the Sixth. 
There is a grim sort of interest, I always fancy, 
about one’s "first sound thrashing, that makes it, 
in a fashion, a landmark in a schoolboy’s career. 
Even now I remember how I came by mine. It 
was soon after I entered the school, and I was in 
the third form— Timder’Si Old Tunder, we called 
him, not that he really was old, for he was not 
much over forty, but to a schoolboy with the 
best of life before him, forty seems a patriarchal 
age. Tunder was anything but a profound 
scholar, and he was, moreover, very near-sighted, 
so that there was perhaps some reason for the 
boys of his form being much more distinguished 
for their proficiency in the art of practical joking 
than for their attainments in any branch of know- 
ledge. Anyway, the. third-form room was a 
very 'hotbed of mischief. ■ 

It happened that about this time we had hit 
, upon/a novel hnd pleasant form of amusement ; 
with which to beguile the monotony of our 


studies, Tiuider’s defective vision giving us ample 
opportunity for the recreation. There were to be 
had at the Greychester toyshops little wooden 
frogs made to jump with a spring. It was a 
matter of intense and absorbing delight to ns 
to range our frogs in line and test their powers : 
by seeing which would take the longest* jump* 
The excitement on these occasions was great. 
Tunder’s cane was constantly being brought into 1 
use, but until one ill-fated day I managed to escape 
it. One hot summer afternoon, Smithson Minor, 
who sat next to me, brought out of his pocket 
a couple of new spring-frogs, and making me 
a present of one, proposed that we should have 
a match between them, just to see what they 
were like. Now, if I had had my wits about 
me, I should have suspected that some snare 
lay hidden under this unusual generosity on the 
part of Smithson Minor, for, as a rule, he was 
not of a giving sort, and rarely parted with any- 
thing but for full and ample consideration. But 
I suspected nothing ; the day was warm ; a little 
relaxation from our struggles in decimal fractions 
seemed desirable, and old Tunder was safely 
moored at his desk just In front of us, correcting 
exercises, so that Smithson’s proposal appeared 
both kind and opportune, and met with a ready 
acceptance on my part. 

, But Smithson Minor, though I knew it hot, 
was a traitor, and compassed my ruin ; for the 
frog which he had given me was equipped with 
a spring of some fourfold strength. Borne where 
in the course of his researches at the toyshops 
he had come across it, and his keen scent for 
mischief had quickly detected a rare opportunity 
for fun. He got Ms fun*— at my expense. The 
frogs were carefully stationed at the lower edge 
of the desk, Smithson Minor giving them a last 
touch, just to see, he said, that it was a fair start,, 
but in reality to point mine in a particular direc- 
tion. The course would be the upward slope of 
the desk ; ample space, we thought— at least I 
thought— for the most actively disposed jumper ; 
and if by chance one of them did overshoot the 
mark and fumble on the floor, then we should, 
have the additional excitement of recovering it at 
the risk of drawing on to us Tunder’s attention 
and T under’s cane. Everything was ready; the 
critical moment came. The frogs jumped, and 
mine won — won easily, heating all previous 
records, for it soared majestically into the air 
and swooped down full on to old Tunder’s nose t 
He regarded it quietly for a moment or two, 
and then taking it into his hands, said slowly 
and sarcastically : { The proprietor of ' this In- 
genious toy has evidently more leisure on his 
hands than he knows how to dispose of ; if 
he will kindly step this way, I will give him 
something that will engage his attention for a 
time.’.. ; ; ’ . 

' 1 stepped- that way, and v found hrn as ' good 
as his word, f went back to my place sadder, 
if not -wiser, than when I left It ; and for that 
day and for -several days to s come, I found that 
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a sitting posture was not altogether free from 
discomfort 

Poor old Tmider ! lie was not a bad sort of 
fellow after all. lie left the school not very 
long afterwards, and then we found out how 
many kindly and ' generous things lie had done 
in a 4uiet unobtrusive sort of way, I don’t 
suppose Ms .salary as ah under-master was a very 
large, one, and I know from what he said him- 
self that he had no private income, so that he 
must have practised considerable economy and 
•self-denial to have been able to indulge in those 
unsuspected, acts of charity - in the poorer parts 
of Greyehehter which came to light after he 
had gone. I have lost sight ot "him for some ! 
..time; but* if he should still be living, and] 
should chance fo read these lines, he will see ] 
that in spite of the spring-frog episode, I can | 
still speak of - him witli respect, and even j 
affection. . Y ■ 

But I am wasting time; in ...gossiping about so 1 
Ypaltry an affair as my first Hogging, and almost 
forgetting that I have a story of a Very different 
kind to tell— a ^ stoy; so tinged; to a certain extent 
with , sadness, that even now it costs me some- 
thing to relate it. Indeed, I should not do so, 
did X not think that — apart from the passing 
interest it may have— -It may serve in. some eases 
to point a moral and' give a warning. 

Two of my particular chums at .school were 
' Prank and .Charlie Stewart, popularly known as 
th e # two young Hotspurs. Why, I will tell you. 

I They were fellows of the real good sort, as we 
used to say, good run-getters iiTa cricket-match, 
and pulling a first-rate par. Hot that they were 
dunces either, for they were never very low 
down in their forms, and they had a quickness 
and readiness that carried them above fellows 
of : more plodding industry. They had one 
fault — I suppose every schoolboy has one, many 
more than one—and it was this failing- that 
gained them theix* nickname. Kindly and good- 
natured enough as a general rule, each of them 
had a quick and impetuous disposition, which 
was liable, under no very great provocation, 
to blaze out into hot passion. They resented 
anything like dictation or ‘unfair treatment so 
: much, that their high spirit could at times ; 
scarcely brook even a fair and proper opposition ; 
. to their ideas and opinions, and instead of trying 
to gain their argument, they would lose their, 
temper. But, to do them justice, there was : 
nothing sullen, or mean, or vindictive about 
them ; and their fits of temper were- shortlived. 
They tried earnestly to guard against their 
besetting weakness, sometimes succeeding, and 
always bitterly lamenting afterwards if they 
failed. Occasionally, : they came to words between 
themselves j but in. a moment or two they would 
be as friendly as ever again,, pulling a pair 
together, or' tossirig for sides , at : cricket. Once, 
however, they came to blows, and it is that scene 
which is so vividly painted on niy memory. 

-Like myself, the Stewarts were town-boys, and: 
as our homes were not very far apart, we gene- 
rally went , to and from school together, the 
• intimacy thus .formed * being, gradually ripened- 
. by congenial tastes and pursuits into a warm 
mid- lasting, friendship, which made them almost 
'like’; brothers, and their house quite a .second 
home to me. Them father, who had been a 
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retired naval officer, possessed of ample inde- 
pendent means, had died a year or two before, 
and they lived with their widowed mother and a 
sister— a child, when first I knew, her, of about 
six or seven. Margerie her name was— Queen 
Margerie, in a playful way, they always called 
her; and well she deserved ‘her title, for "she held 
absolute and sovereign sway over every; heart 
in the household, and indeed over all who knew 
her. Y 

I wish I were a word-painter, so that I could 
portray Queen Margerie as I see her in my 
■mind’s eye now. I Wish a more skilful hand 
than mine could place the portrait before you 
— the portrait of a child — somewhat small for 
her age, you might say, and perhaps somewhat 
fragile-looking—- with clustering soft brown hair, 
brightened here and there by a gleam of gold ; 
hazel eyes, always lit up with mirth and happi- 
ness, except when the story of some one’s 'troubles- 
filled them w v itl:i tears ; and soft cheeks, where, the 
shadow - of ill-humour seemed never : to find a 
resting-place. . And then, what pretty ways she 
had talking in such a demure, old-worlct fashion, 
with a voice deep for a cliild, and yet with such 
music in it, and doing everything • so pleasantly 
and lovingly, that no wonder those about her 
made her their idol. 

Chief among the idolaters were her two 
brothers. If 1 had not seen it, I should never 
have thought that two school-lads could have 
been so tender and losing to a child. Ko trouble 
and no self-sacrifice did they grudge her, gratify- 
j ing her wishes, as far as lay in their po\vef, as 
soon as they were uttered ; often, indeed,- antici- 
pating them before they were spoken. It was 
curious, and yet pleasant, to see. how they would 
come to. her with the story of their feats and 
adventures, like knights of old, who valued most 
their victories in the jousts in that they gained 
Them the smile of the queen of the tournament. 
If either of them had won a prize, or made the 
I top score in a match, or done some other redoubt- 
able thing, his chief pleasure was in the thought 
of Queen Margerie’s delight- at the news. 4 Tell 
me all about it, 5 she would say, nestling eagerly 
close to him, ‘tell me every word— every word 
from beginning, to end. 5 Tlien would he give her 
a full and graphic account, she listening with 
growing interest the •while, and gazing at him 
witli a look of pride, until the tale was ended ; 
and then her joy at the history of his success 
was to him his crowning reward. 

Y Queen Margerie, how mother, brother, servants 
adored thee ! I believe if the sacrifice of their 
own lives had been necessary to preserve thine, 
not one of them would have "hesitated a moment 
to pay .the price. 

4 They overdid fit, 5 do you say 1 Kay, believe 
me, they did not, for a child in tlie home may 
be among, the very richest gifts for which heaven 
; plaiffi 0 . oiir gratitude. A child’s presence may. , 
fill with sunlight the house which else would 
be wrapt in gloom ; „ a child’s influence may 
preserve purity in the mind which but for it 
might become stained and- corrupted ; a child’s 
love may serve to keep warm the heart which the 
cares and worries of life might otherwise make 
cold and selfish. 

Y ‘I wonder, 1 said Trank ; Stewart:: : once . : to me, 
in an abstracted sort of way, as if he 1 had been 
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pondering over some weighty nmtier— wonder 
what. we should do. if middling were to happth 
to Margerie ; if she were to— to go away.* 

4 Go away 1 3 I replied in .wondemterit 4 How 
can a child like tliafc go away 1 Wlmt do you 
mean V 

He jimde no answer, but went on, as if in 
continuance of bis own remarks : 4 It would kill 
my mother, and I think it would me, if Margerie 
were to-— — - Then he. stopped short. 

I began to imderstaiid his meaning ; but I 
said no more,' for this was a sort of mood I had 
never seen Frank Bte wart in before, and I did 
not know how to meet it. So the conversation 
ceased, and for a time I forgot all about it. 

It was one afternoon some time after this that 
the Stewarts,- one or two other fellows, and 
myself, were going home from school, not quite 
in our usual spirits, for a cricket-match we had 
played the day before had ended— rather unusu- 
ally for us — in our suffering a -'disastrous defeat. 
True to human nature, instead of taking kindly j 
to our reverse of fortune, we tried to find a pair 
of shoulders on which we might conveniently 
put the whole load of blame, and the owner of 
the shoulders happened to bn Frank Stewart, 
who had been the captain of our Eleven, and ! 
who, we thought, had not managed matters very- 1 
discreetly. In the course of our discussion on ! 
the subject, the two brothers irritated each other 
to such an extent that they came to blows. 
We fried to - pacify them ; but in vain. I 
am afraid ' that, like every British schoolboy, 
we had just a sort of lurking fondness for a 
good fair fight, which made the fray not without 
interest for us. Anyway, we watched it so. 
intently that we did not" see a childish figure 
come to the garden-gate leading to the Stewards’ 
house, and pausing a little to take in what 
was passing, run quickly down the road Towards 
m. We saw and heard nothing until ’ ’Queen 
Margerie was close tov'the'- htrtiggling; ladg^.-euliihg 
on : them piteously to stop ; but in a moment 
—blinded and deafened with excitement— one 
of them stumbled against her, and fell— dragging 
the other with him— -heavily over, her to the 
ground. ; ' « ' . •' ' . : : 

The boys quickly rose unhurt, hut the child 
ne ver stirred. There she - lay, the poor little 
face deadly ’ pale, except where there were a 
few -stains of blood from a bruise on the temple: ; 
and -one arm seemed, to have suffered some 
injury. There was for a moment a faint look 
of recognition, just a feeble attempt to smile, 
and then there was unconsciousness. 

The whole thing; took place so suddenly that 
none of us at first could realise it FW an 
instant or two the Stewarts seemed perfectly 
•dazed, kneeling : by the child, and calling her 
by name, as if she were only making a pretence 
of , being hurt, and wouMbsprmg ~ ihtp: : them arms • 
presently. Then the truth seemed to burst upon 
them, restoring their self-possession; for, taking 
the little form gently to his breast, Frank 
Stewart strode hurriedly homewards, entreating 
us, as he went,' ; to bring a , doctor. : , We lost no ; 
time on our errand, and medical help was soon 
at hand. Shortly afterwards, we heard that the 
arm was fractured, but that that was not so serious 
as the injury, to the ‘head, from which the gravest 
results might be feared. 


We did not see the Stewarts again at school 
during that term, of which a few days only 
Remained. For three days, they watched with 
their mother by the child’s bedside, scarcely ever 
taking food or sleep. At times she : was ^ conscious, 
and gave them one of li.er old looks, or feebly 
held out lier. Land to touch theirs. Once or 
twice she rallied, enough to speak a little, but 
not a word passed her lips about her injuries 
or the cause of them. She only asked them not 
to forget her when she had gone, for she seemed. 1 
to think that the shadows would soon he falling 
about her.- 

Once, I remember, -when I called to make 
inquiries, Flank Stewart came down to see me. 

I scarcely knew him, he looked so altered, ‘ It | 
is bad enough to £ee her dying, 3 he Uaiff, sobbing ; l 
c but to think of its being my Hiilt ! —and he | 
broke down utterly. * ■ * 

What words of com fort could a schoolboy niter * 
in the presence of such grief? What could I 
say, when I feared they. -were only waiting for 
the King’s messenger to take Queen Margerie 
where pain and weariness are hQtrknowsi^; bFhrk 
though the doctor : said there vjwwcs ki chance, that - 
chance seemed but a slender one. 

Fifteen years since then, is it? Why, if 
scarcely seems as many months. How well • lb 
remember it, and yet my schoolboy days ended 
long ago, and now I am; ' a ' staidk inarr!#,- - 
man. fly wife, . to tell the : .truth,-' vis- .-.Mft.ihg; 
near me as I write, and now and then • site 
comes and looks Over my shoulder at what 
I have written, saying' with n smile that she 
wonders how I can exaggerate .as I hinm done 
once or twice. ' %I turn the tables on her by 
replying that instead of being a help to me, 

| she is my greatest hindrance* for as lung as she 
| is in the room I am always neglecting my work 
j to look at her.' And that is the truth. I am 
continually looking at her, because, to nry mind, 
she is the prettiest picture one can look at 
She lias soft -browri; hair, with; here and there n 
gleam of gold, brigl.it hazel eyes, am! a gentle 
face without a trace of ill-humour. b ft is true ; 
you may see on her forehead the faintest traces 
of a scar, but then, I say, it is a beauty -mark. 
Sometimes she says, • in a make-believe solemn 
way, that she wonders how I could have married • 
any one with one arm stiff* and good for nothing. : 
But I know she is only ; joking, fer I don 7 t : think : 
her arm is a rvhit worse now than any one 
else’s. . . . .' ' 

But I am not the only one who worships her. 
There arc her two brothers, for instance, who 
are quite as foolish as I’ am. The elder of 
them is a lieutenant in the navy, and he 
'misses no opportunity of scalding her wonder- 
ful . treasures and curiosities, which he collects 
for her on his travels. Before long, our modest- 
sized dwelling will be a storehouse of marvels. 
The other, a young lawyer, who lives with his 
. widowed mother, is a , perfectly infatuated brother, 
and under one pretext or another is always coming 
to see that all is going well with his idol, I teli 
him sometimes, hiugliiiiglyf that l. shall become 
jealous if this sort of tiling goes’ on ; that I shall 
forbid him the house, and bar the doors against 
him ! But my threats are of little use; for he 
says that neither husband nor bolts nor bars shall 
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Til 'Vi'ist Ins coming, Hko a. loyal .subject, to pay and opened her fan, "On glancing tl lrort^I t ilie 
.. sIov.k.mV bYe Un» tin»> : Visitors 1 Book this a lernoon—a thing which i 


/yy to pm a M i yrie. Fur the »iio \ Li tor./ Book tins ai leruoon— a thing wliic \ 

; pkii4cr - chan.ce did ro-uvnii, and my story ends always do as • soon as 1 amve at a ^-nxiige 
happily' after all hnkd — 1 luuud there the name of Mr Archibald 

. . __ ■ • , . Uidsdub/ 

r o * ’ MAuntH . „ , 

OK li'WOMA SfLS‘ ri ISTORY, ‘I was md greatly wu-prised, after the note 

l row iwd ft i an Mr- Delorme, Mr Ridsdalo’a 
» H.auu. . * aunt, a few days before leaving town. Klie wrote 

The day was an hour older. The heat of the ■ mwlldng !•> tins ‘hie. t : u ] am giveii to iindor- 


aftemo'.m buh was tempered by a he h hr- • /,- • tumi dial tn.d LjpHdi neplmuyoi mine L 
from the hills, wld.h had .M'>ep up a 'little | I'hdamlm .)>•* smmewhoiv. among Urn a) ives ill 


from the hills, which had sprung up a littl« vniumatain^ ^mewnere . umn g wm x* 

g ™>!™* •' 5 '"'r, "" S'- '■• "-"'S 

*to*l wife «!*«, ■' '» ' d* ™ rtv in v.mr travels, write me all particulars 

waved to and fro iu the luve/e, mil im. , juii hen pick up nnnvrmng them-; and should 

iteelf wm empty ^ # j any pppoitunity oiler it. self) 1 hope you w ill do 


iteelf wm empty. s ^ ]. nY O ppoiiwui / olfer L.-hC 1 hope you will - 

In a little while a sound/ of lawudrg was . x \) p/g g/' your ]m\vei* to extricate Arch 
heard; hut lie' id,, w- i< p-m w fie* Am i: , tm tins dw/lful eiitHUglciiieiit/’p-dVedl, n 


was rm i ni I v *»|)er.« d, and doom ibUovmd hy dear, as wad fojima would have it, here they 
Lady ILi; iww and Ml, Wviilmv mibo-M the all are -Mr Archie aud Urn two adyentiu^sos*- 


iu this very hotel/ And Lady Punshuw fanned 


* Rushm* mtkuhyhnt M.vhmm It- V'igne Y not her ell* i ompbu mitly 
here,’ huM Jules, ‘Rut under what pretext do you propose to 

At thus moment KrmotUg nnd.-unev maid, introduce yourself to Maclaine Do Vied 5 a i ’ 
ndezvd ih»i m -m, which. Jim- 5'hh kb 4 Yon will loam when the time comps, 1 ’ amwvcTc/l 

exit* ‘ Veil wish to fee m.tdame K inquired her l.Mvddp with a diplomatic siuikv SMean- 
Kanetfe. while, £ Lave something very serious to say 

f IV] um. she is at liberty/ raid her ladybiip lo youd 
graciously, ■ ■ ■ , 4 Yer, amd./ _ 

1 What name shall I give madamet/ 4 The season before last, Mr Bidsdale paid 

/I am I sidy Hensh.tW ; and this is my niece, you very marked attentixm— verjjr marked indeed. 
Mi-u Wynt-i/ t lie veal I y seemed quite taken with you; and it 

K=anvUt- comtr^/Kfd and went, * muM h.uo been eulisvly your own latdf .that 

Lady Romhaw 1 proceeded to make herself at \ou let him slip through your fingers in the 

home, appraising the ornuuitmis on the Mmou -v- : way >ou did. i was m-vor more annoyed iu 

yph.'W ptvring ini-i a yhni ymph ,pb mu buidiig my life. Hut then is just a possibility thai if 
over a book of eugrav'mg.% iiyliip; a dinm.r ««r may r.of be i m-« lute even now to repair your 
two in tin* f-ab'mU, hod w -m wvetehrd 1 himlerd 

. Mu tidy n diUOiW!^ :•> it: : «pipr fh* M.i in 4 But Mr Bklolalo if engaged, is he nol'M 

tlr hofei, \ h/tve ! ei p 1 : o ad : > !. be l, Um\ • nn u{ ji-iw, Muy. an: lightly 

romaihet'l. i To think of the audacity of i hit* made am f as lightly broken. It is quite possible 
llaflame D< Vi uu i»* *-o : v Pn ; g , h .? r.-»-m Ua by UnM time ihe Relish young fhlow may 

liM-di ,oi.| own ! b.a, ih e • o,!ib>i . th "0 imply euied <4 hb infaluaiioii for tills 

lioUdu-; if nm wm : bur id , , a, -hm-miug loom ; voimg \vui mui, wliuiu imbcely seems to kmnv 
mid it will suit m admiMbly. And then the any! h\-J about, and may lie longing for some, 
view oh ! the view’ - bug m lh* 'b'bnv and !;/ te'dy hand to .map tlu iluvad that 'hinds 
peering out tin > ^hhetgla se-s £ It m j h ^ him to iheiv It is quite possible that when lie 
~*dm rma you again he may 5 ™ Here hav ladyship 

, Miss Wynter was Httiug languidly m an oasy- nodded meaningly at Tier niece. ‘You know 

th&ir; dm had a knack of picking »‘ut the . what I mciUi, Xowq if the slightest chance is 

cosiest ami softest chair in a room. 'given yon, l beg that you will play your cards 

5 But you have not yet Md urn your ,ivm-m s uhiorently this time J Tldnk ! the only mu of 

arndd- ^ _ one of our richest and oldest baronets ! * What a 

M/u vkhing to make the acquaintance of position would be yours ! 'WlintiY * Suddenly 

ill is Madame lie Yjgmc I will vnlivhtvti youd ii«M.* hidy.diip enught sight of something outside 
At ihh junctcm Naneth ri metered the loom, the window, Bke rose, and crossed t h * |t 

‘Madame wily be down, in . the eourm of a and peered out through her glasses. { Why, I 

f*. w minutes, if your ladyship wdll pkaso to declare there j m that young curate again, silting 
wmit/ - ^ t under a tree all ahum with his book 1 J 

4 A F lynch maid, tool' bursL fmih Lady Miss M r ynteFs laugnor vamslmd in 
Jb-n Invv tdm uyunml I ho girl had hdf the rooni. She started to her ieet. 4 Where, aunt V she 
4 0nu w-uld like to know how tub wmwut asked eagerly,- Y cb, poor fellow ; lie does look 
enmu by her money. Mod, probably at the mher lonely, doesn’t' ho V ' • ; - 

,gandng4ab!e/ . . "gb; e IdonT suppose you have .the' slightest notion 

MM'umtH who- the ruimg mai/really u// said hm* ladvshim 


who the young man really isH said hm* ladyship, 
bw wen my dcnr 5 yon know Utile with the air of a person who has made a grand 
h You !um- iR'Wi* hmi to Mcfuaco. discovcm 


ne WoHA You have never hmn to Mdnaco, discovery. 

i have. -- But ? to^pkin by vm I Vila tbrwv :t b turtle d look at her au it : N o-j 

kk— Csii itmioa.0 Ua. lapsliip U hwa i/ly ; fan who 0 i/ aumV d/'e lrfUi wax 
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1 The son of. a bishop, my dear.— What- do von 
think of that r : ' 

‘Good- gracious !’ exclaimed the young ghi 
■witli a gasp, as well she might. - 4 But how did 
von find that out, aunt i’ 

- 4 You remember that lie told us his name was 
Mr Golightly V' 

Bella nodded assent. 

‘Well, on. reaching the hotel I asked to see the 
Clergy List, where 1 found that the only*Golightly. 
mentioned there is the Bishop of Melminster. 
It ’s by no means a common name, and this young 
man must he the bishop’s son. I’ve not a doubt 
of it in my own mind.’ 

Lady Benshaw had evidently a fine faculty 
for leaping to conclusions from very insufficient' 
data. . 4 

4 0 aunt, how clever you are V was the comment 
of the wicked Bella. 

‘That’s as it may he, my dear,’ was the com- 
placent answer. * What are our brains given 
us for but to make proper use of them.’ 

. ‘Don’t you think Mr Golightly very nice-, 
looking ? 5 ^ asked Miss Wy liter with the most j 
innocent air imaginable. . 

‘ Intellectual-looking^ no doubt. He has the 
air of a man who habitually burns the midnight j 
oil. I have no doubt that the dear bishop has 
inculcated him with studious habits/ 

It will be observed that her ladyship’s English j 
was occasionally a little slipshod, especially when 
| she lugged long words into her sentences with 
: which she had only a bowing acquaintance. 

Miss Wynter turned away to hide a smile. 

I ‘What fun it will be to tell all this to Dick, 
by-and-by !’ she said to herself. . 

; ‘ We must cultivate him, my -dear/ resumed 

; her ladyship, who evidently deemed two strings 
better than one, to her niece’s bow. ‘ In these days, 
a bishop’s son is not by any means to be sneered 
at. Who knows but that he may take a fancy 
♦to you! You must endeavour to sit next him 
at dinner, and draw him gently on to talk of the 
subjects that interest him, and then of course 
you will discover that you are deeply interested 
in the same subjects yourself.’ 

‘ X will do my best, aunt,’ responded Bella softly. 
At this moment the door opened, and Madame 
De Yigne entered the room. The two ladies rose 
simultaneously to their feet 
/ Lady; Benshaw V said madame inquiringly, 
with a slight but stately . inclination of the head. 

Her ladyship bowed in some confusion. 

‘ Madame De Yigne, I presume ?’ she contrived 
to stammer out. For once ’in a way her* self- 
confidence had deserted her. 

‘Yes/ was the simple answer, but still with 
the same look , of inquiry in the large, lustrous, 
melancholy eyes. * 

Never in her life had Lady Benshaw felt herself 
so much like an intruder. She recovered herself 
somewhat behind the shelter of a little cough. 
Then slxe . said : ‘ Before explaining my 

intrusion, allow .me to introduce my" niece, 
Miss Wynter.’ 

one kindled with a smile. There was noruethmg 
in the giiTs face that’ attracted her’ 

‘An. adventuress . indeed ! ’■ exclaimed Bella to 
herself. *Aunt never made 'a-- greater: mistake 
in her life,’ 


Her ladyship had recovered her 'fluency by. 
tins time. ‘I must lay the blame of our intrusion, 
Madame Do Yigne, on the shoulders of. Mr Archie 
Ridsdaler . te 

‘ Of Mr Bidsdale, Lady BcnHtaw ? ’ 

‘ Archie is quite an old friend both of Bella 
and myself/ . 

‘l am pleased to make the acquaintance of any 
friends of Mr Bidsdale,’ responded Madame De 
Yigne gravely. — ‘ Will you not be seated V 

The three ladies sat down, Miss Wynter artfully 
choosing a seat near the open window, 'whence ' 
she could glance occasionally at Mr Dulcimer, 
who, to all appearance, was still intent’ upon his 
book; 

‘ And now to make a full confession/ begaii her 
ladyship .smilingly, as she first opened and then 
shut- her bin. ‘ When we arrived here this after- 
noon and requested to be showii to a private 
sitting-room, we were .informed that the/ hotel 
‘was full, and that there was not one to he had 
lor love or money. So I made. ' tip; .'niy \mind ' .that/ 
till a private room should be vacant, rny niece and 
I would have to content ourselves with the accom- 
modation of the ladies- coffee-room. But, 0 my 
dear Madame De Yigne, I had not been in the 
room ten minutes, before I found that it would 
be an utter iinpossibilityfor -ur':fo" : :siay' there. ; 
Such a strange medley of people I was never 
among before. Association with them, even tern- f 
porarily, was altogether out of the question. So 
1 told Bella not to have our trunks unpacked, 
but that, after a little refreshment, we would • 
endeavour to find some other hotel where we 
could be properly accommodated. But at this 
juncture I discovered that Mr Bidsdale was 
j staying here witli a party of friends in their own 
suite of rooms. Then a happy thought struck me, 
and I said to my niece; ^Considering our long; 
friendship with dear Archie, I wonder whether 
I we should be looked upon as intruders if we- were , 
.to go to Madame De Yigne 'and /beg -oi-. to.- 
find space for vis ■in' a corner of hex’' sitting-tedm 
during the two or three days we intend staying 
in this place.”’ Here her ladyship, being slightly 
out of breath, paused for a moment'. ‘ 

Mm Wynter had first turned red and then 
pale while listening to her ladyship’s apology. 

* 0 auntie, auntie, what fibs you are telling./ 
she murmured under her breath. 

‘So now, dear Madame De Yigne, you know 
all/ resinned; her ladyship. ‘ If we shall incom- 
mode you in the slightest degree, pray tell us. 
so at once, and } —^ 

Madume De Vigne held up her hand in gentle 
deprecation. ‘Not another word is needed, ".Lady 
Benshaw/ she said. ‘What you ask is a very 
ismajl : : favour,. . Indeed- . Pray/ consider this robin 
as yours during your stay. It will please me 
much to know that you do so.’ 

‘Isn’t she nice ! / said Bella. to herself admir- 
ingly. 4 ‘If I were a man I believe I should -lull 
in love with her.’ • 

‘You are really, very kind, and 1 am more 
obliged to you than I "can say/ remarked Lady 
Benshaw with her most expansive smile.' ‘ Archie 1 ' 
too, dear boy, will be immensely gratified when 
lie finds us installed here. 5 Then after a momen- 
tary pause, she added ■: ‘ Do you purpose making 
much of a stay among the Lakes, may I ask ?’ 

‘I can scarcely tell. Our little holiday may 
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p or it may | Next moment the door was opened, and in 
j nmua -Miwa (Liisford and !M iss L<>raine. At the 
Mi* I sight of strangers they stopped suddenly. Madame 
mi* at me j lie Vigne came forward. Lady Rensliaw and 
' MM W filler W- 0 . 

i Lady iLnsbaw — Miss Wyn ter— permit me to 
me Tk; Ylgug introduce to jam Miss Oaieford and my sister, 
’■*, Mbs Loiaiue. — Penelope, Clarke — Lady lienshaw 
.s and her niece, Miss Wynter — friends of Mr 
\l \ LluKP 

i, Tlie two girls fdiot a critical glance' at^ each 
other, as girls always do when they are intro* 

.wupahv t hh-t -i L 

1 forget my own loss. t The girl Archie J s engaged to I ? remarked Bella 
ast ^Imnluy since poor* dear under her breath. ‘Weil, she’s awfully hand- 
Rut I see him every night some ; noluidy can deny that I suppose that by 
, ami 1 r.nry Id- y cU.M mi d a Urn .ad- of L-r 1 . Imp a J'uyniai gipsy. That 
f. k of id. h.,ii h* b i no m- M Ldy p-w :<wn Mm'; -r* * 4 . on w„ never made in town, 
darling- watt or* >yb jv-ver I ip. He was not ppiite a country cut. But how well she carries 
hand* me ; but hr \n a'.ittc# toatura, it oil? 

H. h t n* «U he. »n . -*d, nod -and \ j onh * What a vmy iavt 1 \ yhl P was OlarLoL 

Ihvdtuotvr; an. I a huff idler our man"-': ! ? ' wiguP.'n ft mum.!. ‘Oidv 1 never remember 

The affecting picture wins t o much for her Marina Archie lneulioti her name.’ 
la<l>elnpV; feelings ; she vm^.-M her p.u-iunied As Lady Remhaw pecked at Clarice through 
and deILP b. wnhi LLied 1 maker hiof to h-v her oy.ygla - she instinctively felt that if young 

eyes, Maddne De YImig with a HI ML die .Uki-MtH were really Mi apod to this spkmdui 

dahdul ekprepimt m ww plde baton ; mt as ywiip fereh®e^ any hopes she inpht lunx 
cold and unmoved as n statue, dierhhed of winning him away from her side 

‘How ridiculous ol :mni to mre an ha Hint vo r-’ iikJy U> mid Iu swMu She at once 

ryleL thought Bella to herself with a very .rim hied to hcrshlf that whatever ph.iauvs of the 
red face. ' two niutnrn Me mLhl icvvLudv have drawn in 

Madame De Yigne turned to u k young dn. her mind’s eye were totally unlike the reality. 

Ms Urb your hr A visit to i he Lakes, fliss If these women were adveritur w , they em-fainiy 

WyrtevV didiff Wd* it. so L,r as her ferpmenevs of such 

‘ho 1 have never bee n ru d r n u*t 1 h - J 1 oin vs went. Non ■ ih ■ h 3 did it a *em certain 
£ I h ope pin vt ill he favor. rod with a- fine that AreLk* was being inveigled into a marriage 
weather as we have LM r IL - tdl i.a- L. ;i in aga n t which his father would no dmibt lon- 
these part« it * Jineliiwfj rain- bu- a vnk with - ; In; !y :•* ' -d- fa,, 'alh-re van- himudug what 
cea«iugd ^ - -Iran a; t \m Fmimjffh wheel mi jh j-lSh: about, 

*0 dent’, how vary in , 1 Lam;. * J M^n \vinh- Ah* jjks a watch and wait and keep 

like tliat, yi id!/ ; her t-wn r^unod. 

Bp IhL “ r-J L.^ •*’ ! . ,v - ; u , t » i fV d 1 i \ ] jrmiifc 1 to a uut dear Madaino 

tCHmjiC the n.Hc.k. 4 MM.; mg « • Mvahum ! r- Y*..ie, tlru, with the cA'cn’ptiott uf dir 

Do Vlgrny Imt judging fr-,uu tlie is mme, I presume | Buhmbdg your lit tie party in mnv complete*? 1 
your hudmn - w. - n -1 and c;.m L ; piefi .!;’■■ IMy. by. 

‘He wa ; l-Vnmr.mtj, I ■■ \ U*:n \ avd LNutqniU:, Lndy hvnh;aw. Wo are still short 

. ‘Some of the. mm. t uj d: > nwn \ 1 a- -w r of mw fraud ibo Uov, Mr C.dsLrd and Ur 

met wer» Fi 1 hi n u _ Lu I right, h - hi : dUl irdo, 1 ! n yx inlam 3 you will doubtless 

flud- your 1 vn U oi’ art «. luer date than mint ; 3 main: a little Inter odd 
£ Host my huMnml ; vtaui veaiy ago.’ ^ Lind b/ of then wave* BUM* d her ladyship 

Lib, then, Tuae lm« no doubl sMbmcd the lungui ly w th a gn eful weep of her fan. 
blow to Jon. T am told ihat :: Lrmmvdly do * ; ''{''■■■■ <, n,w--rf! m<y ;*;j)vy nre bushtdoig 5 inter- 

,hat f for toy p.wi, I fil thei I can never cea ; poj l M ^'d mb n .-of* hr. 

to mourn poor, dear Sir Timothy.— In all probm Ljdi. Iktclidorv are alwnvB interesting erne 
biluy you b:;vo rpent npich ufy-ur ILL nbr-*W L ;rv In lm * v.*- of uur ,nx, MM Oaisibri But 

1 1 h avv lived abroad a great deal, Liulv Hen* it h ]Hoeibln tind the goniL-imm in question may 
&hawd As she £peke Bs'V site to-o be on th eve ol cbaiigiru their condi Lion 1 5 

abruptly an*] uw-rl to Jin* nlLe u.h- » l the s Will Bid wmoiiuM <|iieMtous never eeiitiel 3 
worm * Thi woman is in if I ruble/ he raid aiumum! Madmm* DMVL*ho to herself, 
ip her »*]f. ‘She mu t hate Idiiib nwtiv,, Jm gx.q g alh LV 1 \ Ik ndmw— rmf at all 3 
nor <gui*U‘^ IVImt can it bel ? rosp-mded ilie vf.-uh H-rr, Miwv know too 

/laere's something in her life.Hm wept- to wMl vheu iluy nn wHl oil ; 5 , w 
hide. 3 R’sust a fu\ rcmuikod ' ; ly lb*ri- k O hi*, mug MiM Haii-foid ! Ton nms:t not turn 
Hmw to hemdf with a fiae sem< o * o , fi*. hulMw to« y.jar >ex. Wbat mv we seut into the 
U ' C) ML ; pspy' , ;.p. : .. f ;c C :,' ViOiLl foj* if not in make the men happv B 

„ Mn\? wyuvt bad a.;.dn bcoorno Mv owed M *lt aon, ’like \i io mn une wild reads the 

wab hpsg qPpIPlwmr dn r Lis- 1 % tic ly p loei'^Mros nbu grim iesui/uas 

S mteiorH he hpkr ' |-*m tJum, tu be PP tb»‘ way, dear, what has bee. -me of Mr 

:i mm : ' J viupeud WmmM mm mm m m wim& of m 

W 3 tn a laisch^vous twinkle in her d,stew 

'L-d'pf f p,L. ; HH I pp,'v |1 ■ H| : B- 4 Hfc hrn gone as Mr. the post-cilice, . .He 


|d cn «>il m fwo or throe day 
vP a PM’i a} ywkd 

u Iff- -.v/s bad bran Inkuily lived on 
p,d -1 e r. M Btlf-Ve ho L whdf _ 

over hi hnok V L cihnl in 1 ** But in 

}, i- ,0*1 ip.pv ! n ;; b io- fs anythin ;/ 

*■ jpirdoii i;hb q. ■ th ip deny Mad; ^ „ , 

1 | v I i 1 lit ; i ii uthin ■ that, like my self, 
you L'tUi’lvuj left -n MM: mid LwLni iu ihb 
vab* of tear- L 

M am a— a widow, If that ia what y*u bwaw 
Lwly Ibui'daawf . : ;p. 

*TLn is tin to piic more bond of 
lad, ween >L\vr 'can 

ipilf; P&ote; died. 
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; OSE WOMANS HISTORY. 


tliouglii that . the letter lie lias been expecting 
for the last few days might perhaps he 'waiting! 
there for him/ * . 

4 A - letter from Ms lather, without- a doubt/ 
muttered Lady Hehfehaw. ‘Rrobahly the one 
;contaitting.»^ir IVilliaia^-Jiial ; :clccisiopiv ■ 

Clarice had crossed to the window to speak to 
Miss Wyntere Suddenly she gave a little start j 
4 Why, I declare there V Archie over yonder, j 
talking to that young curate whom we saw this 1 
afternoon. They seem, to be acquainted. And [ 
now they are coining this way.’ - 

4 Good gracious l Dick coming here ! 5 exclaimed 
Miss Wynter under her breath. 

Archie Eidsdale entered, the sitting-room from 
the veranda, followed-— bashfully- — by 'Air Richard 
lliilcimcr, otherwise- -Mr G ol iglitly. 

4 Ladies all/ began .-.Archie,. 4 allow , me to intro- 
duce to you my old friend' and college chum, 
Dick Golightly — one of the best of fellows when 
you come' to know him, but, like the snail, of 
a most retiring disposition — one of those people, 
in fact, whom" it takes a deal of .persuasion to 
coax out of their shell.- —Golightly, don’t blush, 
there ’s a dear boy ; the ladies won’t eat you. — 
Madame De Vigne— Miss Gaisford —Miss Loraine. 
You -will know them all better by-and -by. — K o w 
don’t, for goodness’ sake, be a snail. 1 — Then turn- 
ing, he exclaimed with a well-feigned start ; 

4 Ah ! Lady Eenslmw, as I live ! 5 and with that 
he held out his hand, which lier ladyship grasped | 
with much cordiality. 

‘This is indeed an unlooked-for pleasure,’ he 
went on. 4 1 . never see your ladyship without 
being reminded of what the poet says : 44 A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever, 5 * J 

4 Fie, you naughty boy ■ — tapping him with her 
fan— ‘you are not a bit improved since I saw! 
you last.’- • 

‘Allow me,’ continued Archie. 4 My friend, 
Mr Golightly— Lady Eensliaw/ 

‘I think that I’ have had the pleasure tof 
meeting Mr Golightly before— for a few minutes 
on the lawn this afternoon.’ 

Bichard murmured spin ething inaudible in 
reply, lie was twisting his hat between his 
fingers and shifting uneasily from one foot to 
the other. He tried his hardest to call up a 
blush, but failed ignonimiously, 

Archie had turned to Bella. 1 ■ ' y \ 

4 Surprises' will never cease. My clear Miss 
Wynter, I am more delighted to* see you than 
I can express. Words are powerless in a case 
like this.— -Golightly, let me make you a happy 
man for ever by introducing you to Miss Bella 
Wynter-— one of the most charming and at the 
same time most dahgbrbua • befteabf the- heason.— 
Miss Wynter, do, lor mercy’s sake, take this 
unsophisticated youth under your wing, and try 
to coax him ’out of his shell,* 

‘ Isn’t that rather a mixed-up metaphor, Mr 
Eidsdale r ; 

:/;■ 4 J TwiE: serve, as : Mercutio -says. - You: know 
my meaning,’ .. ! ■' 

‘ Mr— a— Mr Golightly,’ said h.er ladyship, 
Richard turned, and* the dowager motioned 
him with her fan' to take a seat beside her on 
the ottoman. ‘ * . 

*0 Archie P said Bella in a whisper, ‘what 
a : dreadful scrape you have got poor Dick , Into ; 
by bringing him m here i f . . 


4 Don’t you believe it,’, responded Mr Rulsdale 
: with a grin, 4 For pure impudence,* I don’t know, 

! any young man of his years who ’s a match for 
| Dicky Dulcimer. And as for . throwing ilust in 
; Lady Roiishiw’s eyes, the scoundrel will revel 
in it— absolutely revel in it* 

-‘ Poor, dear aunty, if she only knew ! ’ .said 
Bella with a touch of compunction, which, how- 
I ever, by no means tended to dim the sparkle 
! in her eyes. 

| 4 Anddliow was the dear bishop, Mr Golightly, 

| when you last heard from Mm? ’ inpixoi her 
ladyship in her blandest tones. . 

Dick stared, as well he might, ‘The bishop, 
Lady Eenslmw I s he stammered. 

4 1 mean your dear papa, of course. When 
I we: quite a girl, I was several times at 
.Malm ins ter.’ 

‘O-h 1 J answered Dick wi& a: prolonged in- 
drawing ol\ his breath, 4 1 crave your ladyship’s; 
pardon, . When last I heard from MM minster, 
every one 11 icre was quite well.’ * 

A light had begun to dawn on him. ‘She 
takes the bishop lor my father, whereas he’s 
only my godfather. Evidently the name has' 
misled herj’ he said to himself with an inward- 
chuckle. ‘Well--- bless; ■ her;: stupidity;! It’s no 
part of my duty to enlighten herd 

4 1 am so glad to V hear it,’ contimied her 
ladyship innocently. ‘The duties of such- an 
exalted position must bo very trying to 'the 
constitution. For myself, I am happy to say . 
that I have always been a stanch upholder of 
the Establishment. 3 

Mr Golightly bowed, but had no reply 
ready. 

I 4 1 hope that we shall have • tlieV pdeasure 
of a good deal of your society,* Mr Golightly, 
during the time you stay in these parts.’ 

‘Thanks. Delighted, I’m sure,’ lisped that 
model young man. 4 Mamma has always* been 
wishful' tint I should cultivate the society of 
ladies' as much as possible. Men nowadays— at 
least, lots o).‘ them— are so fast and slangy, doiTt 
you know. 1 always like to do as mamma bids 
me. 5 . • ; yyvDy;D;yybyYy' : 

4 A most exalted sentiment. I wish all youn| 
men thought as you do, Mr Golightly. I should 
very iniieh like to make the acquaintance of 
your mamma. She must be a most estimable 
lady. I suppose, now, that you lead a very 
quiet and domesticated life at the palace V 

‘ At the palace I Oh— ah—yes, very quiet/. 

Then he added to himself: ‘By Jove, though, 

I haven’t been at. the palace for nearly-/ a 
dozen ' years— not since poor old dad’s fortune 
cMhipsed. Bishops, like , other people, find it 
| convenient to forget old friends when they have 
; a .mmd do do. -so.’-' ■ . /A; ■ ■> /. b 

j : ‘Charming young lady, Miss Wynter*/ Master 
Dick ventured’ to remark presently tu her lady- 
. Ship. : 

4 I’m pleased you think so. Bella’s a sweet 
girl, though I say it who ought not Sfc is 
looking towards us. I believe she has something 
to say to you, Mr Golightly.’ ; .-Ay 
‘lias she ? Then perhaps your ladyship will 


lady-bye. ■ , AwD ■•■■,:v..;y : - ' : 

\ 4 A young nmcoinpoop, if ever there was one V . 
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v - fj,< mplbcmd vy vmuwk thufc It ‘II* wcil *1 mippnre we. sliiill hare the infliction ol her 

1m. if, 1 ,]Vd i '"i/ljf i.r !- ;0'L* to iv, i-t him company all evening 3 ivmaiked ^ Madame. He 

»!*■ r Util.- Vinte wil.li a, little shrug of red /nation, 

v ,U I v-b nybudbu.;V vbbpwvd It- y < i«r i : ^ ‘ f kid forgotten that for the moment, 1 answered 

if j 1 1 ! n he dr w !t rkor ip v!oh- j.* Mi - Miss Pen musingly. Then she a* I tied quickly: 

■\V\ ufi-r* ■ v No -nr » ; of all nights in the year, she shall 

1 \hu .hvadfuh dreadful I hh ! ’ ii-ny yon to-nighl. When dinner is over, 

4 What would I not venture for ymrr sake, ' 1 will urdgn Dr Mac to * her — together with 
laypAV . * He ok mm-. They shall take, her down to the 

U Mi uofc y.wr p s f/ Urn !■ e.* Ike moon rise,- they Mi, all even make 

4 Huy if, if you dare. lag \\hb, p:d m II fh a kw /• k-r, if iced b‘% so hum as they* keep her 
timmmdn 1 1 ? t C }\><v hd\ k ; n‘ k i ! ai wu mv ..’it • f the way. 3 Then, idler glancing ufc her 
I'uh.-r the bkkgv ml'-M. 1 ouA, Mi > IVt/w.-nl mg with a change of tone: 

But at this mono at ik- Adi .Lm/mr of rk- ‘ An ah v quarter Man hour and. Colonel Wuod- 

dinner goog made red heaM throughout the ruflb will hh herd ! 3 

holed. Tln-r wa : a ga ii\ rJ. nwwm-ui in the Madam-. He Vkne did u f an.-wer. 
r<<mm AIM Pen t- ok mm of kr hamk. ‘Mora- pkur 

: M will 1 Ik t i >v: i kter m. Ymi h. i\ k i fiinid/ ahe dd. ‘u>n will tieh him kindly 

n«.\i *n * af d ■ ,.i -ad* v* 1 h, ubi i -k-dg m ' ■ kk/k iVn yua did bekre : 3 

j' r 'jv»| IkfU burr ! iy k-in ho jtdm d her uitut H h.di me tn-.il. him unkindly/ 

♦Ik or. f a? I h what way y-m talk to M'v 4 Von will not ndh-e him what he aduU Ho 

ft dighthy vom ?.k Ilia kal dr lady in an under- !■ a a kh, km: homo ! mam of wlmw love any 

tone, y\ I .vc ah, rm Hvomc; end dm/fc hand wmams mi-ht he. pionk Ymi will not .sty No 
that y- u have been bjvwhl up in a pirn V; him thk tinmf You Inn made up your 
family/ ” mind that ?hk time the : n warded! bo Yea ? 5 

Ai hie came buklmg up. 4 Now, Lady hen-; 14 km a woman eve really make up her mind 
n:w T ]e emit me iir k ir.'i -U hgkdy, I brae Udbuheud k L sh' 1 ov-r rpahe .-ut'e. wliafc Iter 
yon to lofik after Mfe 'W'yntw* and Mks Loraine. amoer will he till the crucial moment had 
—By the way/' he added, * what has become of come? 3 

the vicar amt "his friend the doctor 4 Thank . wlw , ,.a mind h generally made 

Mi h only that Sept mus is late as usual/ up al ufc mod tiling ; lam i.la-u, \M ve nevm- keen 

answered Miss Pen, ''i ■/ big tr ml hnr detained in love, ami Iiope'to goodne $ 1 never shall be. 

him, and Ur MAM undo i- villi him. No kwh \ Sulk w;ih -o umh. of if aic.ed, tlwreh no 

thi-v will turn up by the lime diuimr is half knowing. Like many oikcr thine g it. may be 

over/ raiihh;/. • But now* I nm.d: run ’ off, or those 

i Are you mh ; r 'hag to / hi ms at dinner, Aar good w nh* will lmve"gobbl<‘d up aii Pie snap/ 
Madame De Vigue U inquired, the dmvager with At tlw ty *r do- t/nn-d, 4 Atom, X will never 
mmh sunviu. a h-mh-c v*m if lia* an-wer f- .*ixvlhi.u. f but Yt-s — 

VNor. to-day, 1 think, Lady ILndnw Will y- vA y 
von ..k-.a; to - ' u • o -a t * p! ml a W« HU n Usual | 1 m t ■ M a ip, < !, , Mi-i ,I. friend a- any 

c.Ncnse a head, Mr 3 y.v man r-.d ud h f* i..ov/ ^>id Mora. dim 

Mho sorry/ llicu to Ima/cdf : 4 Kim dines ahmm ydfdush and rose ami ero-mM to tlie windtuv, Mf r 
Aa*dl. r oyid. na<‘ . f o<;. i r t . Vs dm { ; ’ | - - s /d f oji. a ms I . !< h. r ; it i iuivkt 

‘ h n I y« .« t Meal Mi Ud; rd ‘ 1. ” ! 1 k-, > 'V-!/f l Ui ; y l*-m i,-/ o\a n In her 

4 1 ( tfli, 1 mi Joy dJimer. Thy ! d.ov 1 1 a i: , And yy }„ mu d; know*— hr juiist 

•h <v.\: it iip the bill wheth v f -a Iia it ot m4. :.«■ : .! i : A ij.d will h>*' n\ shat will he do 

L.a)i H* w fie* a si} k-rr d ‘ ■ , o;, y !i \ • , ' j , c iu ! hrf Mi me! 1 Ijomdh 

me from nfar. I will j An you anon. 5 1 a,m i Add/ 

UVhat m\ ofll ci'Haf n > i ! Imdiur.d to he. On tho in. ta'h d .. I an ebmjy and ivory 

'satirical. I dmu think that I shall like may 1 urHinydedy Tide /- m-w rwocu’d^d to open 

was the other's tiny k n r-aourk .. she sukd whhadjjyk-w w;d Is 1 mg fmm Imrd h 'delaine. 
put of the room mi Air Ui 1 b.l am nn. . ’ fa m it dm t^ok n left r, and ikcn. blocked fite 

Mr Golightly followed with the taro yum eg d/nly 
Udi as. ^ 3 V. . d I d 1 , if hum or hall I md f } she asked 

Miss G&iafor<l drew- a long breath of relief as he" 11 an Im held dm katm- Ivhveen a thumb 
: • soon as tho door was shut/. . . / .. V • and fingm* of .each hand and gazed intently at 

VAnd, now, if l may be a<* vmpddtlv'g pray, in ‘It U not iuo late to devtvof it No one tu 
who b our redumhmt friend V _ \ Mm wo?id mod know that if \un ever written, 

4 V ui kr .v/ as mue.li M her a? 1 d replied 'Jhv? toini tatlan 1 th« bmpuilNn!' 

Alykpn. L)e Yigmn 4 Introducing hemclf as Km a few moment sk stobd thiis, gazing 

?l friend of Air HhbduJv, she a N pmmi- fix* II v at the h lit u a i tlmuyh there wm kohu 

rmm to eh a re our shin, reran cm Urn pic* pow m : ■ / k dr Mmn m if Jim U) k , 
that all the other private in th alighdy to and fe. Tli n she, mi cj ka H / 

.hotel were m -n-md. (Aider the mmmmmmrr. H* fiveh « dfvrmt <^ul in - < v.-. » r 


hotel were engaged. Under the vircumdancei- if iron j a dream, mil said b> hmmdf; ‘No! I 
B fu; |i§ f mull ||| Uiy nay Jg ekerdu H mmvr; by u£ Id-, lev 1 1 Umidd ^ , s Ue 

um A-ijUesfd i tnysi-lf ibr evey wuv I knowingly to Jet even the 

H)b s m all know how w.rt~k*,irted vc.u are, rhudow of do oil mum betweeh m Thc-v musfc 
my ,d«r frieml ^ Hire would not- have found m he no mmi U d/mi Him ero.He.d to the 
sntf.b an easy, victim. Jf X am not mistaken, chimnev piece, and laid the Infer cm it i Lie 
Mrofter ArMdie was m much annoyed as he was there till to comes/ she said, U will not touch 
at ih-Hhmg her hexed - you again— for fear/ 
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She shivered slightly, as if struck by a sudden 
chill, and going back to the window, she sat, down 
in an easy-ehair near it. A clock on the cliiiimey- 
piece struck the hour with silvery tone. She 
■started. 4 A few minutes more and lie will be 
here/ she said. She lay back in her chair, her 
head pressed against the cushions, her eyes closed, 
her slender lingers intertwined, in an attitude of 
utter, abandonment. 4 Oh ! ’ she murmured, * if 
the ordeal were but over ! 5 

[To he continued.} 


THE MONTH: 

SC JEN C E A N D A li T S. 

The sudden, appearance and subsequent dk 
appearance of a volcanic island off the coast of i 
Iceland, reminds us that there are natural I 
Winders going on around us. •which cannot well j; 
be equalled in the pages of romance. This 
island had the shape of a flattened cone rounded 
at the top. It rose from the sea about twenty 
miles from the mainland. Last century, a similar 
phenomenon presented itself near the same place ; 
but that island too had only a brief existence. 
It is not surprising that such structures should 
in course of time be demolished by the action of 
the waves, for these islands mostly consist of very 
loose materials, such as slag, ashes, and pumice- 
stone, which are readily acted upon by the surf. 
The disappearance of the island may, however, 
be due to other influences than that of the 
sea. 

Borne interesting particulars of the voyage of 
the Danish gunboat FitUa to the arctic regions 
have been published. This vessel was sent out 
by the Banish government on an exploring and 
surveying expedition, which Inis occupied four 
months, during which time the coast of Green- 
land has been exploited to a very high latitude. 
Besides tills- work, many me teorologieal observa- 
tions have been made, whilst : dredging and 
trawling for specimens have been steadily 
pursued. Amongst the valuables so collected, 
and jvhich have been divided into* sections 
Botanical, Zoological, and Mineralogical, each 
under the care of a professor, is a meteoric stone 
weighing about two thousand pounds. Details 
of the expedition will be published at Copen- 
hagen. ■ yb-Ay 

There are at present two large waterways in 
Africa upon which the attention of mtmy nations 
is fixed — namely, the Kile and the river Congo, 
The interest regarding the first is of a military 
Character, with which these pages have little to 
do ; but with regard' to the Congo there is. much 
to claim our attention. Mr it M. Stanley has 
recently addressed the London Chamber of Com- 
merce upon the subject, and has given a most 
interesting account of his peivonal experiences 
among the tribes inhabiting the valley of ' the 
great river. He describes the natives as "being 
peaceful and anxious to trade with more civil- 
ised nations; The International African Asso- 


ciation, of which Mr Stanley is a member, 
was formed some years ago under .ttovaqsjnce^^ 
of the king of the Belgians,* to put down 
slavery in tins region, and to sccti.ro a system. • 
of free trade for the 'commerce of the world. 
Traders of all nations are invited by '-'the.;: 
Association to . bring their goods to the river 
Congo, which presents, including its aliiuents, a 
navigable river of three thousand miles.' When 
cordial relations between traders and natives 
have been established, the Association will con- 
sider the object of its existence to have been 
gained, and will be dissolved. The sole hindrance 
to the successful carrying' out of the programme 
seems, to be the presence of Portuguese ; settlers at 
the mouth of the river, which they claim to have 
discovered about four hundred’ years ago. They 
regard this discovery as an excuse for levying 
a heavy loll on every vessel ascending the river. 

A clever system, by which shafts can be easily 
sunk in watery soils and quicksands, the inven- 
tion of Herr Poelsch, was recently described in 
a paper read before a French Technical Society. 
The space where the shaft is to be sunk is 
marked out by a series of hollow iron tubes, 
which ore driven into the ground, and form a 
ring round the site. In these hollow tubes are 
introduced smaller tubes, pierced witli lioles, 
through which a refrigerating liquid is forced in 
a continuous current until the ring of tubes is 
bound together bv a wall of ice. By tills means, 
the intrusion of sand and water is prevented : 
while the sinking of the shaft is being accom- 
plished. At a colliery in Prussia, belonging to 
Messrs Siemens, this plan has been, successfully 
adopted. Indeed, it is difficult to see how the 
coal, which was overlaid by a quicksand, could 
have been won by any other means. 

A novel method, of street-paving has. been tried 
with some success in Berlin ; but as its trial only 
covers twelve mouths of traffic, it cair hardly be 
held to have proved" its superiority over other 
systems. The material is. asphalt, hut not treated 
in the usual manner. Bricks impregnated with 
the compound, under which treatment they 
lose their natural brittleness and become elastic, 
and capable y of resisting heavy pressure and 
damp, are laid in rows just like the wood-blocks 
used for at similar purpose in this country. The 
new paying is said to last well and to afford a 
sure foofliold to horses. There is certainly an 
opening for improvement in our present systems 
of paving. 

■ Mr Hiram S, Maxim, whose ; name is well 
known in connection with a system of electric 
lighting which was introduced hy him a few years 
back, has invented a machine-giuF' which has 
lately been exhibited in London, and which gives 
some remarkable results. ; Tins gun has a single 
barrel only, which is protected from undue heat- 
■ ing by wafor-juekct The cartridges are sup- 
plied to it in a continuous canvas belt, not unlike 
thv hfdt, hv The recoil of the 
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I 4 d f‘ ’ 14 ^ 1 k ]h ! •* lJJ,u Y v ‘ / ! ,i n JYu till Doinl i very < anti Iea|s 

u iM in fn-l > <m bvmg Y , 0 uni 1 tlmt tho H-' nW 1H 0 15 

cmnt\:v mt: .1 th- 1 -t '«»>■ v. - s^n;. ■*. w *• ; , ti ,, t ; n r u ],,,d HL-mudnn^. ^ I 

' rid ,t \ H- mind u c.mnus.ceUe, 


nary riJW» t.ml mm >»“■ * •'• 1 1 oftlio fowl wn- insiictiv^rous, the 

pUk that the attention ; ,V mir tt„r amuo- On the other ^ 

How few «t y, th. J; ■• \ Oiul in Cheater iu M it 

arc among tin ?“Wh' ,! ,4 ' 4 V"* 1 j ' w>> n |]. , i {,.] t, icmum* rvops lunl bemi foi ni< 

cktn^nts of whvh «l»i ■ wm-w i: YYlY hd . „* ; ,i - 3 *>iu nnioimt of wb*afc ;u 
fewer thnn tift.y m^U A * -,• -^YYl YiY-Yl< ,< tM Urn numi^ ui 

tliw arc - r.i Yiv^tlv ! fer.t»v*\4 -ini-. w«-^ ^IvoeaUid. iu - 

1 wit m t-! ‘I ' Tf i I'.iU h n yiW;*l !.•■>' Hhvct cxpcruncn,, 

j ' stopping ovir b'ojn^iry-.nit huh* •*;; „f >[ t'lint tlni 3 ow».t animal can oc^mocu- 

! tliJiu rM.iU luixm^ a coinn^-J. ^ tlio xk*n-. of cholera oHumcd from a 

I or tin aluun imn nut] nn^- 1 v.i yvA 1 M . 4 ; T ,- tint *1< ' With th° 

! h.tvtiM.J 0,1 '1 . i* '1 nnvj another xuclal, m iuin, huma fe ■ * oxliihii.O I>y iiiAukuuu 


K^pi^ Bit ~ . « & 1 ;rr,o;M s ^.i 

often f.HUwl wito YYYY v' r -Vh*'^ It h VoAv.l that thh fe.t will oifer* a sure 

ip caai’-'j hito v.- *. Oo • ’ |r n ot , f £ n : u ea c o of tirns cliofeiH* 

with iAm ha. luthaio ite » ; r ^ ■ Y V ? ^ J ^ n clog - rving as a «« 

n.i^an uw ? wMmm m $$$k |'||||| MSm mm. fes 

wns adiiheMi^l with it V,l* 1 :*i* ! ’ l ,‘ , t \ ’ s Ou-’r J li Ihi gastric 

was afterw^l work* 1 at t ^ \ |h uh t , nd l0 a ,-t as deOroyerB oi 

n*h J particles o£ indnmi nnfent-^ . 1 , , : TIj* n }->‘erOioiif are mo&t ^iinid- 

1 i fltr. tnarlnnorv H'-slKitaill-a tut iliiviu , i . ' 1 f. liortllv 


tmiuju uwm«viw »i| ( -^n,. *i,rt mii’rouea. itieso r : , ; ;r 

play d hixs i wit si tin mi ry ^ ^ ‘ , v ! 'i : ‘ * *ru d u t ' a m h n / M ‘ 5 ui ^ 

ami 1 itatled u* d h>, on. t - t t , ^ / w w ] { t ] 1 non hhment aloit 3^ .aiten 

■WM d» -cred a fow t<mi^ in.v> In . • , ‘ S; , wou U ijiM-i'ioro appear 

r„d mtraobiUe nn-t-il 1 ;, r '" ; , . .{,0 tU . rc ; n,..,-!. 1-. «;fe »* * a ' !ll O ,! i;; 
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rial^aiung all IV toe- t [^ t , aii t,> „„«»h the' ,. .. c , ....,, 
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THE MONTH ; SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


The capabilities of bicycles and tricycles must 
be reckoned among the wonders of the age. 
Lately, the distance between London and Edin- 
burgh was covered in three days by a tricycle 
rider. This feat was surpassed a week later 
by another traveller, who accomplished the 
four hundred; miles in two days and nine 
( hours, considerably more than half the dis- 
tance being travelled ini the first twenty dour 
hours. A medical writer in the L<m cet warns all 
*; cycle ’ ridem to beware of huge wheels which 
are accbmpaiiied - by -small • paddles. He says that 
unless a gondrsixed ; seat is provided, serious evils 
may result 

The second trial of the new French balloon, 
which, on its first ascent, is reported to have 
travelled: several miles against the wind in a 
predetermined direction, seems to have been 
a failure. In the meantime, a Russian aeronaut 
is •cbnstructing a balloon at St Petersburg which ( 
is shaped like a cigar, is to carry sails, and Will 
hold a steam-engine, a. crew ’of .sixteen luen, and 
a huge amount of ballast, Its contriver reckons 
upon a speed of one hundred and sixty miles per 
hour. We shall be curious to learn how this 
new machine behaves itself. 

The ^Refuse Destructor- is the name; of Wwery; 
'useful furnace recently invented by Mr Stafford, 
the borough engineer of Burnley, which has : been 
doing such ■ efficient work in consuming street 
and other refuse by fire that it promises to 
I be extensively adopted in other towns. Street 
sweepings, the offal from slaughter-houses and ! 
I fishmongers 5 shops, arid unpleasant matter of all 
| kinds treated in this furnace are rendered not 
only harmless? but are converted into a 'residuum; 
which, can be utilised for mixing with mortar 
and for ’other purposes. Hence the machine can 
be made almost self-supportmg. The erection 
of the plant at Burnley cost only one hundred 
pounds ; but here there happened to be an idle 
chimney-stalk, so that there was no need to build 
one for the purpose.. At Richmond, Surrey, a 
furnace on the same principle is in course of 
erection, and this will probably form a model for 
other Mfitrnpoli tan suburbs. ’ 

In New York, a Company — called the New 
Yoik Steam Company— is supplying light, heat, 
and power to a large section of the city. 

, One building alone has steam furnished to it bv 

• means of a six-inch pipe. With this supply it 
runs its elevators and works dynamo-machines 
for eighteen hundred electric lights, the surplus 
steam being utilised for heating purposes. The 
business of the Company is steadily increasing, 
and it is believed that in another year many 
Of the leading thoroughfares in New* York will 
be heated and lighted % its agency. 

Recent experiments by Dr B. W. Richardson 
have demonstrated that the ' killing of animals 
can be. accomplished without any pain whatever, 
and the suggestion that all slaughter-houses 
Should be provided With the means of accom- 
plishing tills must be supported by all humane 
persons., , At first it was believed that the desired 
end could bo gained by employing an electric 
current* and certain accidents which nave occurred 
within the last few years in connection with 
electric-lighting machinery will serve to remind 
i ns that electricity can he made a most effective 

* life-destroyer. But electric apparatus is too 


cumbrous and -costly as well as too dangerous to 
intrust to unskilled 3 lauds. The recent experi- 
ments point to carbonic oxide and chloroform 
as being the best agents for the purpose in 
view, : • • 

An. electric lighthouse has recently been erected 
on the island of Baza, at the entrance: of the 
Bay of Bio Janeiro. The lighthouse stands upon 
a rock two hundred and thirty feel above the 
sea, and th e building itself is eighty-five feet 
high. The light is; thus three Inrudrcd and fifteen 
foot above {he sea. The; electric current is pro- 
duced by a eoi.itin.uous current Gramme machine, 
working at the rate of seven hundred revolutions, ; 
and feeding a light of two thousand candle- 
power; The Gramme machine is worked ’ by a 
stationary surilme-condensing steam-engine, tills: 
arrangement bedng oceasioned by ; want of fresh 
water. To provide fox* accidents, an oil-lamp is 
always kept in readiness, and the whole of the * 
engine fittings are f very cleverly made double 
ill case of a breakage. The light is revolving, 
and has two white disks and one red one, succeed- 
ing cine another at certain intervals, and is said 
to be visible at thirty-five miles. 

Last month we referred to an exhibition of • 
insects injurious to plant-life in connection with 
a flower-show at Frame. It seems that this town 
must mow divide the honouri'of -suHi; an exhibit 
with Portobello, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where two glass cases were displayed at 
the local ilower-show lately, containing speci- 
mens of various insects injurious to plants and 
flowers. A prize was awarded to the exhibitor 
who had with praiseworthy diligence collected 
and shown more than fifty specimens of such, 
insects. 

In the month of August, a grilse measuring 
fourteen inches in length was taken from the 
Scottish salmon-rearing pond at Howietoun. This 
and many others in the pond were raised • from 
the ova and milt ; df salmon taken from the 
river Tilth in December 1880. The specimen 
was a female, with, the ova well advanced. 
Tim, according to Mr Francis Day, solves the 
question that our salmon may not only he reared 
in a healthy slate in suitable ponds of fresh 
water, but afoo, if properly cared for, will breed , 
without descending to the sea. Last year, the 
milt of the parrs (young of tlie salmon) from 
this pond, was successfully used for breeding 
purposes. 

Every invention or improvement calculated to 
alleviate human suffering is deserving of* our 
approbation, and should lib widely made known. 
As ■if. is well known that smallpox and con- 
tagious fevers are often communicated during / 
the conveyance of patients even in properly 
construefcecl ambulances through the ; streets to 
the fever hospitals, it has occurred to Dr Gay ton, 
Senior Medical Officer of the Metropolitan Aisy*- 
luras Board* to substitute: for the v present : open . 
glass or wooden louvre shutters adopted . in 
these carnages, a double layer of perforated 
metal, inclosing an absorbent material saturated 
with a 4 germicide/ or destroyer of; the minute 
microscopical particles which tend to propagate 
disease. Fresh’ air is admitted : through modified- 
and ;; improved 6 Tobin * ventilators of a horn- 
shape, with the large . .end opening externally ; 
whilst the smaller ex ti*emity m provided,* inside 
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{? ;, ,, in v ( j| i„| 0 , Ih,4 air-.-hmnl.i-r, con- Choi, I have fonn.l that the number of miy.vci-. 

i life.- IlKN. atu-WI to till* other aper- iwl.-il preens \vli.» come under my care M so 
t»*v, or vimbuv* Jt U grulifymg to know thut siaal! that we may look on tho system lor 
tht e irnpivvc-d nmkiiliuc'i avo in me by tin- securing vaccination oi inlunts n> practically 
*j d { m A ;inm- 3th r 1 in o nvt \ m : i dhn nearly on fe t, so far as London w concerned, 

t- then dliflnvni Iitiipltal both n-imvo and The protection given by vaccination is not absp- 

a\buL biddy complete. Persons exposed to smallpox m 

Aimiln-r '■!* et r invention for savin ; lit- and 'small room,-., whore tint domes and window^ aiv 

limb Jitik leva la night mu hv .Me A id*. :k', i,:-h ».|»esi, »ml the pnbmi is undiluted by alnuitt- 

of tlio < din* .n and KemMm , Tlimvm 1 Mm v. M anee oi fivdi air, contract > small pox whether 
accident- Irom tin* breaking oi the v. r dm.-iMp * vnwhMird or n<t ^ The seventy of the disease m 
when raising or lowering a envy hbd ■ Jl iidin*v% ib • two envy diller*, however, so greatly as to 
Tins cornel,- in connecting the low » r <nd « *ih c kddi.-h with mil doubt the value <d vaccination, 
the top rods to a pair of levers mmubM on On the other hand, practical immunity against 
each side of 11 jo nig<\ the other end *>i Ore h-Yem small jx»s is given by comparatively recent vac- 
being forked and rm-iru led to oppn he ends "f t'ir-aiion or .lv- vaccination, when ^tne patient is 
a pair of links which are f.ififcnied to the ordi- swTonnded bv plenty of fresh air, and proper 
nary wooden or irms piih*vds Aw semi as attention is give it to cleanliness of the patient’s 

the, 4 !;■<• A ndoa i d hy i i- n a!; in of ;!m m ]r e, pmmu and cloll.ijt ; and amongst the hundreds 

the inn } arm of flm si is od force the of persons employed in the metropolitan, smallpox 

ji* 1 1 g th . d a inner Mb of the idrks hospitals, a case of dc.uh from smallpox, \vhm 

being p.mbMh with wly - pup . ?i < lt . , win is iwn- .drndiou has been smve-edully pm-lonm-d, is 
come in emn.i l with Mmljar pryjodions on the unknown/ 
rid* - of i hv ;,iA* ( 1h* > i.e :on. i u-p<’o led, 
wedged fast to the guide-rods, instead, of being 
hurled to the bottom, to the probable destruc- 
tion of its unfortunate occupants, This useful 
invention should be at once adopted in every 
colliery , and mine m the kingdom, for as a 
* life-saving 5 apparatus it certainly admits of no 


HO TEARS. 

*‘Ko tears to wop l 1 And wherefore not;? 

Say, is thy sorrow such ? 

And dtas thy heart no tender spot 
That sympathy may touch ? 

Can no kind word unlock the springs, 

. And give thy tears their limv ? 

Am human woes such selfish things, 

That none their depths may know ? 


* Ho tears to weep !* Hay, speak not thus, 
For team can bring relief, 

And god lias sent them tmu> us 
Tu wadi away our grief. 

When earthly sorrow, pain, and care, . 

Onr ^tuls in sadness steep, 

We pray to Him who hcareth prayer, 

To .send us team to weop. 


M Rigfot Res&vti. \ 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE AND 
FORECAST. 

Ik the minds of foreigners, it is held to he one 
of the many peculiarities of the people of these 
islands that so much of their casual conversation 
consists of remarks on the weather. The national 
temperament is often held to he responsible for 
this failing ; but some of the blame must no 
doubt be laid at the door of the weather itself. 
Our climate presents such, a record of change 
and uncertainty, that we need not wonder if it is 
always in our minds, and the first subject on our 
Ups when we meet a friend. Other lands may 
have their cold arid hot, dry and rainy periods, 
that come round in the proper order year after 
year wi fch unvarying monotony ; but with us it 
maybe said of the weather, that; we rarely know 
what a day or an hour may bring forth. Even 
the seasons seem occasionally to be independent 
of any necessity of visiting its at the particular 
time of the year at which we have been taught 
to expect them. Spring weather in November, 
or a winter temperature in J uly, or a November 
fog in the merry month, of May, all seem to be 
amongst the possibilities of our climate. 

Happily, our meteorologists are at length 
beginning to define with growing, clearness and 
confidence the laws which underlie and regulate 
the complicated and ever varying phenomena 
which we call the weather, and many of these 
laws, like most natural laws* are beautiful in their 
simplicity. Although 4 weather wisdom 1 is as 
old as history itself, the science of the weather 
or meteorology is a growth of the last few years/ 
The weather wisdom of our forefathers may in 
the light of* present knowledge.- be divided ‘into 
sense and nonsense. Under the nonsense may 
be included not only such proverbs as that 
which attributed to St Swi thin's day and cer- 
tain other times and seasons, occult influenced 
over the weather, but most of the information 
of the old almanacs, which used to ascribe the 
Ifediaiaeier of the weather to the positions and 
Movements of the heavenly bodies and the -age 


and changes of the moon. The prevalence of the 
belief that the weather was regulated by such 
influences, can only be accounted for by the well- 
known love of the human mind for the wonderful 
and inexplicable. Much of the old weather lore, 
however, had a large element of truth in. i%A 
and was the result of the collective experience, 
of many generations, which had found that certain; 
phenomena were generally followed by certain 
conditions of weather. The saying, that a rosy 
sky in the morning presages rainy weather, and 
the same appearance in the evening, fine weather, 

: was current weather lore before the Christian era, 
and is recognised as being, in a certain sense, 
true at the present day. Amongst sailors, far- 
mers, shepherds, and such like, weather maxims, 
the result of observation and experience, have 
always been current, and the value of many, 
of these is now recognised and explained by 
■ science, ; : . . . ' . ■ • • 

The first step towards acquiring an insight 
into tlio causes which control our weather is 
a study of the laws -which regulate the flow 
ami changes of the winds in these islands. The 
air is the great medium in winch all. the 
changes of weather arc elaborated. We live; 
at the bottom of a great ocean of air, which 
extends for many miles upwards, ' and; which is 
always heaving and changing, like the other 
ocean which it covers. The winds, which are 
| the ever- changing currents which flow through 
| this invisible sea, are, roughly speakings the 
l principal factors in the making of the weather, 

I Many of us know very well the general (diai^cfer; 
of the weather which accompanies .the wind from 
the principal points of the compass, that which 
comes from the moist warm south-west, for 
instance ; or with the blustering, shower-bringing 
north-wester ; or with the harsh, dry, east wind, 
in spring ; but tu most of us the wind itself 
jbloweth where it listeth/ The movements of the 
air and changes of the wind are, however, subject 
to laws, a knowledge of which is in some degree' 
necessary before we can understand how our 
weather is made for us. 
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V A isimpld diiflnition of the wind which we j this way, always '.curving inward towards the 
oriiiiarily experience is that it is air obeying centra ; and in the northern hemisphere, tins 
,V j’- * v er.r/i-m.r in vrtirvn fa gyratory movement ot the wind is always m a 

the imw ot gra uiy, n to to SSwctui manual the howto of a watch, while the 

.ni ciinai-num which has tern disturbed. by ^ ^ case in the sont hem hemisphere, 

the ai<l oi thu Imromelcr ve ate able to nnm 'ji lese principles of the relation of the winds to 
aorno idea of what is et»n.?totly taking place m • atmospheric pressure hold good without exception 
I the great ocean above ■ us. ^ The principle upon ovor a ]j the world. They were first definitively 
• which this aimplo and useful "instrument' is- eon- stated in America twenty-five years ago; but 
strutted is easily understood. The air presses Professor Buys Ballot of Utrecht first drew 
downwards upon the earth’s surface with a attention to them in Europe, and the law 
weight averaging nearly fifteen ponnds to the expressing them is now generally recognised as 
square inch/ if a portion of the surface of Buys Ballot’s law. 

I .-i'liny diitid is ::3^iieived;.fi , pm'' this pressure by In ordinary circumstances in our latitude, the 
; it a tube exhausted of air, the winds are generally regulated by the differences 
wi%ht of the air upon the surface outside will in pressure induced by contrasts between con- 
force the fluid up into the tube until the tine nts and oceans. Where the air becomes 
couhteidmlances- the pressure heated, an area of low pressure is produced, 
winch the air would exercise; U| ton the amount the warm air becoming, rarefied; and ascending, 
■/of 'friirfr# cyovteUb :';by ^the ,, luoutlr of the tube, and the heavier cold air rushing in from the 
: : A : eolmioi ^aifdnercurwhi. such a case will rise in sides to supply its place. In winter, the weather 
•' mi a height of about thirty over these islands is controlled to a great extent 

dutches ; while water, from its lighter specific by the winds which sweep round a large area of 
gruviiy, rises to a height of about tliirfcy-fmir depression which exists over the Atlantic, the 
feet before it eonnterbaknees,. the weight of the mean centre of which is about midway between 
air above. The depth, and consequently.' . the the' contmenfe of Europe and America, in the 
pressure, of the air overhead is, however, eon- latitude of the Orkney Islands. This depression 
•■■»tantly' ym*y.i«g : -;witiniv wfeiin • limits-; -and - the is the result of the contrast produced between 
radumn of mercury in the barometer enables us to the comparatively warm air over this portion of 
keep a fail L fid record of the movements of the the Atlantic and the much colder air over the 
wanes of air in the great ocean under which we northern portion of Europe and America, which 
•live. At times, 'tin* depth of air above us is is continually flowing in to supply the place of 
comparatively shallow, and the pressure beneath t he lighter and constantly ascending warm air. 
is lessened ; the column of m* mixy is not raised The winds sweeping round this centre strike 
so high, and the barometer is said to fall. At ; our shores from the south-west. This depres- 
ofher tinHay I ’m air is; heaped up in particular [ sion is not stationary, but is continually shifting 
places ;dtlh; .pte'^iirc bbnUitlyds increased, and the; over a large bub well-defined area, and it gives 
namnoler is v yaid fte rise. In stormy weather, ! rise to paiiy subsidiary eddies, or small cyclone 
the tvlumii of water in a w v ater-barom t mer wdierc systems ns they are called, which sometimes skirt 
the 'scale U very kvga may he to pnlside our coasts, or travel over these islands, bringing 
' with every change of .prc&frfro from the'- ak-wave^'. with them the storms of wind and rain "and 
at... the .m? J. 2.0, sudden changes of the wind with which we are 

;> Thc winds .are ynuiiliiug.' dnorw dbrni ' the /rush- lamiliar. In spring, the prevailing, winds from 
of air from I he regions of high prv.sauv to the east and north-east, so much dreaded by 
; dill up., the d>aees:.;viiem ]ow : fimsure prevails.-, many, .are the result of a large cyclonic system 
Tims, if the column of mercury should stem! i!S*6 formed hy the sudden increase of temperature 
meltcs high at London, with a gradual ffrb as we j over middle and southern Europe, as the sun’s 
tmvtei* <yjiHifhrr until the. faro meter-reading j rays gain strength and the days lengthen,; The 

Btfr would .indicjhe- that a; vcgibiic of /deftfe^infrl: in tlie air lfom off the Aflantic,as liappens wlien 
existed' over the forruei* j.davy, and. wo. should j the season is further advanced, so that the cold 
expect a, rad? of air. id: the form of wind air rushes in from the polar regions in a Imge 
u \ m kondon f rom the north; ^ > eddy, striking our coasts from the east and north- 

ed 1011 the barometrical readings taken simul- 1 vast, and bringing in its train all the attendant 
tuneously at stations distil bated oyer a Wide miseries which make our English spring a time 
area are compared, the distnbf-itmii of atino- to be dreaded bv the weak and ailing, 
spheric pressure man fry assort ained, and if. is j ^ A. knowledge of the general principles which 
possible bo tell from this ^ the fomy ami dirce- » iliiwfc the flow of our prevailing winds is, hovc- 
prcvailijrg witbln .thU. evelvv- only , of general assistance ■ in enabling us 

and generally aba the Weather which is ; to forecast the weather which we experience in 
likely to be ex pem-ured, The greater the these islands. This is governed and produced to 


t ?! 


stronger wbl be the wind, 1 he wind, however, cyclonic systems. These generally approach our 
does not JIdw myt .straight. line from a region shore* from the west, travelling in a north-easterly 
of high to ji pgnm m low pressure. Tim mr~ direction ; ami they are responsible for moat of 
rounding air from ail quarters has a .tendency the variable weather with which we arc so 
ln * and, m with wafer, . which rushes to familiar. They generally carry with them a cer~ 
||ifd| die ceutro of a funnel when .it is ti owing out at frin well-delincd course cjf weather. The readiifrs 
• ate® hottdm, a gyratory movement ; is the result of the barometer .taken simultaneousl? at many 
xic wind ^ blows round ji centre of depression in places over a wide area on a system such as that 
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now controlled by ilie Meteorological Office, enables they fire muck less complete Hum the eight a.m. 
us to determine the approach anti development forecasts. ° 


of these small cyclonic systems, and so to forecast Tim Times publishes every morning with the 
with a certain degree of confidence the weather forecasts the weather chart issued by the depart- 
likely to be experienced in a certain district from merit. This chart shows Hie condition and move- 
twelve to twenty-four lionrs in advance. Most merits of the atmosphere over the British Isles 
of the disturbing influences reach ua from the and the vicinity ; the distribution ofpressiire;;- the. 
west ; and ,as the west coast of Ireland is: the temperature, state of the sea, and the feed mid 
extreme limit to which our stations reach .in that direction of the winds blowing within the areh 
direction, we can receive only very short notice at six n. : M. on. the previous day. 
of their . approach.; ' This is one of the principal The: familiar . doited lines tenned ^iscdi^ wliicli 
reasons why, with the means at present at our are such a feature in weather-maps of this sort, 
disposal, we cannot expect to make our weather are lines at all places along which the barometer 
science as perfect as in a country such as America, stands at the same height. Except where their ; 
where: the central office receives warnings from regularity is broken by the existence of sub- 
. stations dispersed over the face of a vast .continent, sidiiuy disturbances, these lines extend in gradu- 
' Nevertheless, we have made great advances since ally widening circles around a centre of depres- 
1861, when the first weather forecasts were pre- sion, the barometer always, standing highest along 
pared and issued in this country by the Board the outside ciu-ve, and “gradually and regularly' 
of Trade, under the superintendence of the late falling towards the centre ; so that if we eouhl 
Admiral Fitaroy. The forecasts at that time, view our atmosphere from above one of those 
although admitted to be of considerable utility centres of depression, we would see avdeejj hollow^ 
to the country, were thought to be scarcely accu- with sides sloping downwards to the- eeiitrlb 
rate enough to justify their continuance upon the towards which the revolving air was being gnidu- 
. system, then in operation, and they were diseom ally indrawn, like water in an eddy.-d:. : v;d 


tinned in 1866. 


At intervals, we receive warning across the 


In the following year, the Meteorological Atlantic, from the Nm York Hemkl weather 
Office was constituted upon its present fooling, bureau, respecting storms which are crossing the 
and the daily publication of forecasts has con- Atlantic towards our coasts, and which, are often 
tinned down, to the present. Considering that described as ‘likely to develop dangerous energy ’ 
-—judging from the forecasts . published ' daily on their way. Although many of those warnings, 
in the newspapers—- the chances of a successful . are subsequently justified, or partially justiikil, 
forecast are on the average about seventy-nine it must not be supposed that these are storms 
per cent, for ordinary weather, while the percen- which have left the American continent on their 
tage of successes is slightly higher in the case of way to us, and that it has been possible to ealcu- 
stbrm warnings, it is evident that the Meteor- late their course across the Atlantic and predict 
ologieal Office is capable of rendering important the time of arrival upon our coasts. •••Mr GienieutA 
service to the community at large. Eve ^ morn- Ley, Inspector to the Meteorological Council, tells 
. ing, the central office in London, receives tele*- ns that it is not yet satisfactorily shown that 
graphic reports from lift y~thrce stations. It storms cross the Atlantic from America, and he 
. - fte -reemyes H reports every alfernoon, and presumes that ummgements must lie ejected by 
nineteen each evening. Besides ; the numerous which , the logs of passing sfeamem may be coii- 
well-placed observation stations in the -British suited : in America as to the 'chahieterdof: the 
Islands, there are twenty-three foreign reporting 'Weather experienced in crossing from this country ; 
stations, extending along the entire western coast and from the information received in this manner, 
of Europe, from which information is received, it is possible to arrive at conclusions respecting 
in accordance, with arrangements made with the the direction and character of storms travelling 
.meteorological organisations in . Norway, Sweden, towards this side of the A tlantic, dud; to: anticipates 
Henmark, ; Germany, Holland, and France. The their arrival, bv telegraph; the Warning l>eing 
morning observations are made at all the British flashed beneath the ocean in time to reach, us 
stations at .eight . a.m. Greenwich time, an d are long before the storm ifsel l" 
transmitted direct to the Meteorological Office, The variety and complexity of the phenomena 
where they are received between nine and ten which have to pass under careful observation 
o’clock. Thus are given the barometrical and render the science of the weather an exceedingly 
thermometrieal luacUn^s; at the -various stations difficult one to study,.:' more' .<S3petf^y--h^^ 
at eight a.m.; the direction and force of the the present, we have done little in ore than master 
wind," and the state of -the weather, together its fundamental principles. The time ought nob 
with ari 3 r changes of importance which may have however, to lie far distant when we shall have 
been noticed iii the course of the preceding day. the means at our disposal to enable us to forecast 
From these reports, weather charts are made out, the weather with a nearer approach to certainty 
forecasts of the weather are prepared and issued than wo can attain at present. The results 
to the evening papers in London and the pro- already obtained by the Meteorological Office 
vinces; and aTclegraphic resunffi of the, weather, are certainly encouraging, and it must be- rernern- 
or, if necessary, intelligence of storms, is despatched bored that, in attempting to forecast the weather 


" previous evening. They are prepared from reports any but the shortest notice of weather approach- 
■ received from twenty-six Home and six .foreign ing from the west— the point from which most 
stations; but although these are the most widely of our weal her comes. The other drawback is 
distributed and read of any issued from tlie office, of a pecuniary nature, and it is to be regretted 
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P, ' i Mr /B&ehiuh : ;w ill lina self'- fell ^ you before the j - her - out from . tlie shadows into the moonlight, 

f ; ■ : week : fe^outdlfoi by gave' my such ' proofs of hifoj -saw tliat the/ihee. was white as the snow at : their 

j : If iend^hipms; : : ;. ... . | feet, aad fdt tliat; the form . was- : shivering with 
[ |gf : ■ ■ v ; W islf 3 ; w ; : irvej ; :;?-l > allg : •. :; 3> *>■ : ; ohiid,: : f ill | agitation morn than with cold. / . 

the iinte corner Imt never ex ivei g^Hnliaryi Ih'dc ! ‘I knew it would upset you. Pansy; and 
to he patient with what he thinks imreasonabfe, j intended to toll you myself, but wanted to do 
■ 8ee what a handle this rogue Wivntham— I j it when we were alone.’ 

always felt that he %m a rogue --has made of j 6 it doesn't matter, Miaftf' answered the girl 
rthy name to help him in cheating and barn- through her chattering teeth; 4 but thank von: 

| teeing Philip! fake my word, we m ay turn kindly. There's no help for if now. Pve been 

j our .toes hwth an in-.h from the .straight path, the ruin of him, and standing out here, I’ve seen 
rat starting, but well find cuuvelves miles from how wicked and ermd Pve been to him. I knew 
] it m the end if we do not make a quick halt what ha was thinking about,, and I might have 
j and go back,’ j told him not to think of it— but I liked him— I 

j *1 have only la -hi jay tongue/ said the girl like him, and I wish they would take, me in his 


iwiiSi 


{Nor. 1,1884. 


mkMmmwiommi 


It that I* udkm, l.-iiu* l-> «»' Ml limit | *f foul;! he less .sorry for vexing ^ 

! tlie wefuimw «t the Metewologtetl Olltea lt Uu-l the niece, Mi 1 km « W E t ,. 

! may 1>i* jti^iied that., in this atovriM are | by you will be .sorry ior having been .. 

: '‘bsiddombtor sudden?- : or; •disastrons M -to-: justify •'.,us.i -ine/' ,- ; . - \ . . - > . V -,ih : 

in mainliihiing at a wry mu-1, h.rj.r .mtlay an I ‘So be it-Bui nw et ns mnh ctemg m 
op 'imitation which would wmUe us to b- wariu-.l j the room, anrl'Jreul get the berlsteatl donn. m 


■ of their appro; ndi. It is, however, • ■ on }v ■ mu: es : ' 
f<ary to take, into account the ; enormous .losses, 
in I? to and properly toned every-' > cur • by 


' appreciate what might hv the value to the nation ■ 
of w properly organised - vs fom of weather science,.' 
did if only succeed in seducing, even by a rind I 
|XU‘ccntagi', the annual m i tuber of wrecks- on our 
eoasto, 

• ;B- Y :; '.'M.'K' A- 1). A N I) BT E BA M. 

Jjv ■ . : m- dnAiuass armson. ..- 

' ; CHAl'TiLU L! V.—POOH cmiFOliX . 

Maihus awakened *V*uu the ivverie into which 
, fciie had Mien, to in id Aunt ites'ry’s kind eyes 
resting on her inquiringly and with a shade, of 
borrow 'in .. them. - however, ; instantly awokey 
/ihfci^ With. , cheerful ; eonfetenee,' 

although there was a certain note of timidity in f t 

' ite vbtoirdndicatihg; -tliat -.she , had, not . yet quite! tender eyes;, had its effect even on this self-asser- 
yx^ehyex^dtifetii:;'. the; . efcfeis of the. scene. - in -her [ live damsel. . Jerry Alogridge liobMed up to his 


weather in }.himvre.<k atone. in order to ■ day or two/ 

■ ■-. ... , . . a. » V . . J .* ■■ IV ? ..... *V. 


the morning. Dr Joy says that Mr Hadleigh. is 
not nearly so tnudi hurt us was thought, at first, 
and that thov mav be able to move him in a 


When the arrangeinents for turning the sitting* 
room into a bedrooni had been conipleted~rdnd 
there .were nice details to be attended to in the 
operation, . which- the dame would intrust to no 
other hands than her own and her niece’s— Madge 
went in search of Pansy, 

Her sudden appearance ,jn the ^ kitchen inter- 
rupted the boisterous c mirth which was going 
forward. When she : inquired for Pansy Culver, 
there was an abasluid look on the faces ot those 
who - had permitted the gi rl to go without iiKpiir- 
ing whither j but Jenny Wodrow answered, 
saiieilv :•'■:•• 

4 She got into a state when J. was talking about 
Caleb Kersey, and slipped out before any of. us 
could say Jack. Piobinson. 5 

The silent reproof in die expression of Madge’s 


young mistress. 

<lil find her for you, Missy/ he said cheerily, 
for he was in the happy state of mind of one 
who has enjoyed a guod meal and knows that 
Uioivf is a good sleep lying between him and the 
next day's toil. 

They went. oxifc- to the yard, and Jerry, opening 


bedroom. / 

, ‘ Yon ;see,. ;: - : aunf ? r how- wh^k edly Ihilip . has ] 
been deceived, and that 1 was i*kht to trust I 
Mr Shield. J " | 

- ; 4 Ym leal— 3Ir BheAmm V\. . . | 

bMadge’d- -.diecki:; diishrd^ ; the;.:.srdile: liisappeatod, ! 
and the lie, ad was lifted with something like] 
impatfem'e, ' It Maimed as iif the px^nnneiatton _ thv d/or of the dairy, thrust liis head into the 
of Pwhumh name hi tliat qooslkudnp; tone | dur'k ness -with the ' invocation ; -Come, out ov 
! revealed to her the full ■ MigriiOcauet* n!‘ Wien-. -j here,; 'Pansy Culver; what are you doing there h 
; thumb in hufaftom teal, do ssu nd a-tlogCMi-gv want- y»u/ TJirre was no answer, and 
> l fairly to Philip. ■ : . j alter groping his way amidst cans and pails stand- 

l 4 1 Junm told you, aiust, tied ho is- 31 r Shivldh | ing ready for. the niorhing’s milk, he returned 

I friend, ttiul that he fe doing everything that eari.j.. u altering ; 4 8he ain’t there anyhow. I ’ll- get the 

| ho demo - td .help toulip <mt of hi;- duitoulm 1 •. j. lantern, • Missy,; - and ■ we’ll soon find her, so being 

‘ You cannot doubt tint whato ver- l may do i* | as. .she ■ han’t gvue to her fatherV 

for tlie same object/ j 'Whilst .ferry went for the lantern, -the' moon 

^ JAh,: eehildy-i. never doubted thee,... .MygdOu-f ! began - to light ' the show-coVered ground, and 
is that whil 4 desiring to do- right thou mayV-i ; Madge discovered Pansy in . the doorway of the;; 
hma, done . wrong in giving the triv-t . to' ■ : a j stable. She was leaning ■ against the ' door as if 
Mirauger thou : rt aimiil to to those that love ! support were necessary to save her from falling.'.’ 









I <394 : CTTAirBl'US'S JOU RNAL. [Kov.i. ]S s4. 

i slio'vni"i^iw~"tat "tiwe. The various items ceremonial. It seems probable that Dee pally 
I MV, been — a T ^ ^ by ^ 

f Messrs .and TiQjd, tk. tiu.n*>rs ot u . a J m tomed to describe what lie saw and 

| Blmologieal Department, tan iullnas ot the lward hl the magic crystal, and Dr Dee. took notes 
j appended dosLi-iptions more than compensating o £ ^ m y S tic revelations. These notes were, in 
; "for the temporary lack of a catalogue. I 6 o 9 , collected and published in a folio volume 

! Among tile curiosities of .more modem date for j) r Meric Oasaubon, an eminent scholar of that 
\ U a ftilvoiHuountwi punch-bowl of Inveraray day, who appears to have believed that the revela- 

• marble, formerly the property of the poet lions were really the work of spirits, though of 

1 Burns, and presented by his widow to Alexander doubtful ^character, hrom these notes, it. would 
| • Cmmmghant . Not for -distant rests the Lochbuy appear that Dee was possessed ot = two, if not 
^ ■ r /.-i : v ■ : . ... .ip. more, divining- -crystals 'of various sizes. After Ins 

^ oruamt* xt . o i o os 1 ~ ( ] ea ti 1} a stone, said to be one of these, came into 

I mefor, said tu dafe from about the yea o 0, ^ 10 possession of the Earl of Peterborough, and 
{■ fold to have been fashioned^ out ot silver found £] ience fo£ 0 that of Lady Elizabeth Germaine. It 
J on the . estate of "Loelibiiy, in Midi. ^ Its centre subsequently fell into the hands of the then head- of 
j is •a\.lh%ey-cryfetal, surrounded by upright collets the House of Argyll, by whose son, Lord F rederick 
i kauing pearls of considerable size. It was long Campbell, it was presented to Horace Walpole, 
f- ■■■pfosmud .-'/is- a ml of heirloom in the Lochbuy For many years it formed part of the Strawberry 

r IkiamiJv, but pasM out of it lay the marriage of iEIili' ■ : -'Qofli^s'tioiK,' ' add; ryiapJ>e*kaea-. : tp;- the 
i -a -female refousentative,. and in course of time leather case in which .it was contained n tww- 

! becaw,; part of the Hemal Golteetion, whence ««* note,; m Walwteft f own; handwnt^:|o- 
! ». w A . v r - 1 a . p • u scribing it as 4 the . black stone into which Dr Dea 

y l,y, ihe Dnlash^ Mwg. Jteti. ^ » call llis spi Hte,’ and recording the above 

i J F •$• ■* a U.niJ&oinely caned ciWket, made f ae t s respecting; it. On. the dispersion of the 
of the wood ot bhakspeares mnlbm-y tree, strawberry Hill Collection in 184% the stone in 
and presented in 1769, with the freedom _ of the question is said to have been purdiasGd, afethe 
town of Stratford-on-Avon, to David Garrick, price of thirteen pounds, by Mr Smythe Pigoit; 
The majority of the exhibits, however, belong j and at the sale of that gentleman’s library in 1853, 
to very much earlier periods. There is a ! to have passed 'into. the hands of Lord Londes- 
choice display of horn and tortoiseshell snuff borough. As to the later Tiistoxy of this ;par- 
and tobacco tores, two of the kttar-tolicates, 1 f u, f stone, we have no information; but it is 

r *> ?>«-. w^-5-w 

j the arms of <url rancis Diahe, audthe icpre- a * black stoned Others add that it was in 

I station oi a ship m Mlsail: foWe are told Mmpe a flat disk, with a loop or handle, and it 

a I that boxes of this same pattern are frequently is generally: believed to have been a highly 
: • y offered to collcetors as having been the personal polished piece of earmel coal. The one in the 
■ -property <$• dliea ; 'grea ; t';'admiKil ; but an inscrip- - . British 1 ' •; Museum - more nearly resembles the 
‘ {Urn on mio of tiki upeehmaH It ere exhibited descriptions given of Lady Blessingtoids crystal, 
■■ iliat thev 'were actually made by one omployed for a similar purpose by Lieutenant 
i • Tohtr ' liv i V i o ; • ■ ‘ Morrison, the Zadkiel ot ‘almanac 3 celebrity. 

: i a IwT nr “ V •"« »• ,>-» » *~4 

■ r i * .. T 1 i ...... . w- \ ; ot rather dark -ruck-crystal, and, as Mr Head 

; *; : A ra A"! r ■ un3 ' A' "he von Mhjo show- informs us, lias been in the possession of the 

i: :St<}iin xir.ihvimiig^civ’stal. of .Dr Dee, too celebrated British Museum : for nearly a; century. Assum- 

vj fowieinist of (fooen ■ ■.Llizabeth.k.; fog, however, that, as stated in Gasaubon’s notes, 

1 time...: Detvs own account of Urn origin of the Dr Dee used two or more magic specula, this 
^3-- cone- ' may • 

wljilWc'iie'- --Syto' --..eiigak^iT;" 

• : /. My 1 prayer ■; the-.khgei: 1 ; Uriel '' appeared , to ° him a collection of oriental ■ talismans, some in; metal, 
and presented him with a mack <wysfol, whl'li hir suspen-ion irornThemieck ; others of agate or 

had the qualitv, when stcadifctlv vM into engraved with chaimis and cabalistic 

f -,V v« . J “V. ' vV /-• - /ca _ i. ° 5 signs, ior reproduction on wax or parehment. 

A. W ^ 1 , m } , ? Ven C Ilrrc ..iso are a couple of Wear stonA, formerly 

Hiviunate son mis. 1 hose Mgh *.3 am. rounds, how- much esteemed as possessing occult medical 
im ' T s fo'fofo °foy porceptibhi to a person endowed virtues, particularly as an antidote to poison. 

| Afoh the ‘proper juediumistic faculty. This the The genuine 'bazaar stone la a calculus found in 
; | doctor himself unfortunately lackin'! ; but such : the stomach of the goat or antelope. The sped- 

* a pefoou wa? ^oon found in one Edward Kelly, J fo ens here shown are 'artificial, being compounded 

i win* was engaged as the doetuifo assistant, and a 3 T: l 1 ’d , ° 3U . ^-he possession of Sir Hans 

! produced -nw'itUid with .lo.eph-Smithdiko h bf Vi ‘ .? nowmr, to have all the 
] fiudlity. Indeed, hk revelaiiom bad more than 

i Momna 

.: a b°AKi .Ifo n i; v if..cu.ed t aat on uuc occa- m -.iliidr • h vgionic properties; 

won he revived a dHine-commaiid Hud he and In another of thu cases we find post-mortem 
' ' ™ doctor fthouM exchange wives, which edifying cads of the faces of Charles II. and Oliver 
; Mtle ifoudy arrungoinent was adually carried Cromwell A third, anonymous when acquired 
f. IBS ^A-h . mmi pmue of prayer and rdfgicms by the Museiiun has since been irlerdtlWI as tbM 




ChaTulim’s .Tirarhftl, 
Sov. 1. 1*81.} 


mmmrMu mom , bbxtish museum; 


of diaries XII, king of Sweden. The musket- 
wound in the temple, by which, he fell, is plainly 
observable. Hot far distant are a leathern * black- 
jack ’ and a couple of ‘chopines/ the latter, 
however, not being, as French scholars might 
be inclined to suppose, the measure of that 
name^ but a sort of stilt about sixteen inches 
m height, with a shoe at the upper end, and 
formerly worn by the Venetian ladies. Shak- 
speare alludes to this', queer article where lie 
makes Hamlet say, addressing one of the female 
players, f By ? r Lady, your ladyship is nearer 
heaven, than when I saw you last, by the altitude 
of a chopine.’ Here, too, are a couple of the 
mallets and a ball used in the old game of pall- 
mall. The present specimens were found in the 
house of Mr Vulliamy, situated in the., street of j 
the same name, which adjoins the ancient Mall. 
The ball is of wood, about two and a half inches' 
in . diameter ; and the mallets, save that their 
heads are bound with iron, are almost precisely 
similar to those used in croquet at the present 
day. . 

There are sundry curious ivories, among them 
being a drinking-horn made out of a single tusk, 
elaborately carved, and mounted with copper-gilt. 
It bears the inscription : 

Brinke you this, and thinlse no seorne 

Although the cup be much like a home. 

It bears the date 1599, and is in general appear- 
ance like pi fish, with a sort of scoop, or spoon- 
bowl, projecting from the mouth. There are 
indications that it was originally fashioned as a 
horn for blowing, but was afterwards converted 
to its present purpose* A small tablet of the same 
material represents i Orator 5 Henley preaching. 
On the floor iii the centre of the building, 
presumably Henley’s chapel in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, is seen an inscription 'indicating that the 
notorious Colonel Gharteris lies buried there* 
Immediately in front of the preacher stands 
a bear on in’s hind-legs, holding a staff ; and 
the congregation are represented with horns, 
exaggerated noses, heads of animals, and other 
deformities. The preacher appears to he uttering 
•. the, words, ; c Let those not calumniate who cannot 
v^hiute^-'-' hvp-y:.-. 

In another part of the. room is a choice collec- 
tion of ancient watches, pocket dials, and time- 
pieces of various descriptions, some of very 
eccentric character. There are oval watches, 
octagon watches, and cruciform watches ; watches 
in the form of tulips and other flowers. There 
is a dial in the form of a star, and another in 
the shape of a lute. A gilt clock, of considerable 
size, in the form of a .ship, with elaborate me- 
chanical movements, is said to have been made 
for the Emperor Rudolf . XL A pocket-, dial 
shown has a special interest, as having belonged 
to Robert Deverenx, Earl of Essex, some time 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. This dial bears 
the arms of the ill-fated earl, together with an 
inscription showing that it was made by one 
James Kynvyh, in 1503. ; 

Astrolabes, nocturnals, and other astronomical 
instruments, English and foreign, are hugely 
represented. There are ancient chess and hack- 
gammon boards, with men, carved or stamped in 
divers quaint fashions; and a number of drinking- 
cups in bronze, rock-crystal, and silver, among 


those of the hist material being a .small goblet 
of graceful fashion long known as the 1 CVLlmi * 
cup, but believed to be in truth of German 
workmanship. An elegant tazza of rock-crystal, 
momited with silver-gilt, has a medallion portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth in its centre j but whether 
it actually belonged to the Virgin Queen is 
uncertain. 

Tire comioisseur in enamels will here find a 
huge and varied collection, ranging from the 
do-mum' of the Byzantine to the chimp Ime of 
the early Linioges school, and the snrbice-painting 
of later artists. Some of the specimens shown 
are extremely beautiful ; indeed, this collection 
alone would' well repay the trouble of a visit. 
One of the earlier specimens, a plate of German 
enamel, represents Henry of Blais, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and brother to- 'Xing* Stephen, Among 
the more curious speeime us of this ancient : art 
are sundry bishops’ ‘crosiers of various dates, and 
a couple of 1 pricket ? eandlestieks; in which the 
candle, instead of being- dropped into a socket in 
the modem manner, is impaled upon an upright 
point. 

A small 2 )idil of the sixteenth century, placed 
in one corner of the room, deserves a special 
mention. The figures are in wax, .skilfully 
draped with real silk and lace. Such a combina- 
tion has usually a tawdry appeimuice, but ifoliaC 
no such effect in. this instance. The name of the 
modeller has not been handed down to ns, but 
he was unquestionably a true artist. The look 
of death on the Saviour’s face, and. the heart- 
broken expression of the Madonna as she bends 
over to kiss Ms blood-stained brow, are almost 
painfully real. The power of the representation, 
l is the more remarkable from its small size, the : 

| whole group being only about eight inches 
; square. 

In a collection numbering many hundreds 
i of items, it is obviously impossible even to men- 
tion more Hum n very small proportion of the 
whole. We have spoken mare particularly of 
such as have some personal or historical associa- 
tion connected with them ; but on the score of 
antiquity alone, such a collection as this must be 
full of interest to thoughtful Bauds. Who can 
gaze upon these relics of the distant past without 
yearning to look back into the far-off times when 
all these things wem-m&wlb -.What- wohld- wel give 
to see, Hny their habit as they lived /• the men 
who fashioned these ancient tmiepieces, who 
drank from these crystal clips, and played tric- 
trac on these quaint backgammon boards ? It 
needs but small imagination to call up Bums 
and his boon-coni pardons ; carousing around the 
: marble punch-bow], with ‘just a wee drop in their/ 
: Fe but who shall name the knights who wore ' 
this iron gauntlet ox* that repousse breastplate % 

! TJieir * bones are dust, their good swords rust/ 

I and yet here is part of their ancient panoply, well- 
I nigh aa perfect Us : when it;: left - • the -lAraiqurje^s-. 

1 anvil four hundred years ago. Truly, . they 
did good work, these mediaeval artificers. The 
struggle for exist mice was not so intense ; they 
did not hurry, as In these liigli-pressure clays. 
Believing, with old George Herbert, il tat e we do 
;if soon, enough, if that' we do be .well/ they 
wisely took their time, caring little to do quick 
woxdq so long as they did good wank. And. 
so their handiwork remains, , 'monumaitum 'Mm 


\ 
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CIT.UrBERS'S .TOriiXAL. ■ . 

‘when you leavens to-night, I wish 
n’ ant! labour you. clearly to understand that you go away 
put his heart unfettered by a tie or engagement oh any kind. 

■ ..' You. -a*. fr ee '' an $' ^trammelled m you 

•were °t!uit sunny afternoon wlien you first set 
~ eves on. my sister. I speak both for Clarice and 

I^lY.V- If ' ■■■"■. ■ 

‘Here • Clarice..- .came- ; quickly forward. ‘Yes- 
yes, dear. Archie, that is so, 5 she ex cl aimed. 4 You 
ai? free hom this hour, 1 — I- 'shall never cease 
to think of .you, but that won’t matter to any 
one but myself? • / , 

Upon my word, I bn very much obliged to both 
V of von 5 answered Archie, who was now holding 
te a hand of each, M don’t know whether to laugh 
or be angry, A nice, low, mean opinion you 
rn must have * formed of Archie Bidsdale, if you 
' think he ’s the sort of fellow to act in the way 
you suggest/ Then turning, to Clarice, he said : 

* 3 5arling, when you first told me that you loved 
you believed me to be a poor man— poor in 
and poor in prospects. That made no 
in your feelings towards me. There 
x ** f a rich father coming 

us— and I vow that neither he nor 

any one else in the world shall come between us I 

3 much as any 

5 but this" is one of those supreme 

•tions which each man must decide for him- 


.... . .... CHATTUR V, 

• Ftyi)' ... minute; . later,. y Archie; dlidsdale burst 
abruptly into the room. ‘Here’s a pr 
:/ ; he/-ixbfitunA -‘'ftem'l this, please, deaf 

De Vigne, s ]ml ting a telegram into her hi) 

Madame JYr Yigne took it and read ; 

Beck and Beck, -.Bedford Bow, London/’ 3 
* The guv’s lawyers, 3 explained Archie. 

‘“To Archibald Eiffeiale, Palatine Jlotrf - , Win* 

instructed to : request you to me, v 
, fob-ab '.’Vijtr , bflive' - at -Ten . a.m, ; to-ruoripw,. to ■ meet ;poefefc 
Sir William Lidsdak*/’ 3 difference 

Alum looked at him' as. Hm.govc. him back.. the was then no question of 
I, telegram/ : ^ ' between 

said.c-Jtyelile^p-^Ieaye? ( . ... .. . 

in twenty-five mrnhto^ My man is cramming [ love and honour my. father as 
v A; Mwytliiugs 1 ;' info, a . bag,, iuid I 
theKtatio3iuton.ee. 3 quad 

‘Were you not aware that your father had j self, 5 
arrived from the continent? 3 * • { ‘I liave said my say— the raven has oiroaked 

‘This U the first intimation I Ye had of it. j its croak, 5 said Madame De Yigne with a little 
You know how anxfoudy I've been expecting mi shrug, us she clayed to the other side of the. 
answer to the. second letter I wrote him nearly room. ‘You are a wilful, headstrong boy, and 
. a 'month ago.* I suppose - you must be allowed to ruin yourself 

‘It would seem from the tolegram that he in your own way. 5 • / 

prefer# Apprscmat •iuteridwv 3 ; ‘Ruin, indeed !’ exclaimed Archie as he drew 

M .bn glad of it ' fob some. thing?. He has never Clarice to him.. ‘ I don’t in the least care who 
refused me anything when ! Ye had the chance looks upon me as a ruin, so long as this sweet 
of talking to him, and 1 doji’t .‘suppose ho will flower. clings '• to -me and twines its tendrils round 
refuse what 1 dial! undoubtedly ; ask;: . him to- my, heart ! 5 And with that lie stooped and kissed 
morrow, 3 . • . • the fair young face that was gazing so lovingly 

Miidmne tHp;- Yigne • .. shook her head, * You are into his own, 

; 'far:; ; too- ■■ .' satighinb. Sir... William : knows . already • • ‘Ah— boys; and girls— girls and boys— you are 
' what 'it. is '■ you. -..want. . him- to do. He know it the same all the world over, 5 said Madame De 
/Wore, wlien— • when : YIgnc with a sigh, 

. ‘ When h-efoent Colonel. Wooib'ufto.as lus phudpo, ‘And. you -won’t be able to go to the picnic 
to negotiate form- with the enemy un.uning y< u, ? to-morrow, 5 remarked Clarice plaintively. 

.said Archie,' wdth a laugh, ‘A pretty ambassador Nanette appeared. 4 The carriage is at the door, 

: the colonel made D sir. The driver, says he has. only just time to 

Madame Do Ylvro, who . had risen and was catch the train. 3 
: , hut ; df ihe-wdiidtiwyigain, did not answer • ‘ I ’in going to the station, .dear, to see Archie 

loryt little while, j At length die said.: ‘Archie, oifr said Clarice to her sister. 

V llto'b: bebny you ;see' your ■•father t UrOod-bye-~~dbr a little while, 3 said Archie, as 

to-morrow, 1 beg of yon once m#e serimtsly j lie took Madame, De Vigne’s hand. ‘ The moment 
to consider the pfol(k>n ihywHchydu will place I have any news, you shall hear from me; and 
yourself hv xvfusmjj to break off vour ; engagement in ■ any case, you will see me back before we are 
with my sister. That Sir Y illhim will sanction many days older. 3 

your qmTrhvgw : I, do not for one 1 ■■ ‘ Good-by e.*-~and good-bye. - ; 'Above all things, 

moment believe. WLat iuflmr in his position don’t forget the love and obedience you owe 

would : your father, and remember — the moment you 

Archie, when he burst into flic room, had choose to claim your freedom, it is yours. 3 

omitted to close thy dour behind him. It was ‘Ah, dear Madame De Vigne 5 

now pushed a JlUlr imfhcr open, and, imporeelved She interrupted him with a slight gesture, of 
by either of the others, * danw, dossed for walk- her hand, ‘Do nob think me hard — do not think 
mg, stepped info tin? room, ; me unkind. I have to remember that I am this 

‘Naturally, he mini have far higher, far .more girl’s sister and mother in one. 3 

//ambitious^ -views for My only mn> continued ’ qfot 3 . ■ . • 

Madame Ha Yigne, ‘As the world gocc% lie ‘Not another word/ She took his head in. 
.. wmiM be : great!*/ to blame if 3us bad not both her hands and drew . it towards her,., and 

Arr-bu), me mid, as slie took IhjOi bis hands kissed him on the forehead. ‘ Bon voyage ! Dieu 
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ONE WOMAN’S history; 


volts protege. The prayers of two women will really k now about the woman whom you are 
go with you? / so desirous of making your wife? Three months 

There was a tear in Arduous eye as he turned ago you had not even learnt my name, and now 
away. Nanette was standing by the open door, —even now, how much, more do you know ; 
A moment later, and the young people were respecting me and my antecedents than you knew 
gone. the first day you met me V 

Madame Be Yigne stepped out into the veranda 4 1 know that I love you. I ask to know 
and waved her handkerchief as the carriage drove nothing more.’ 


‘ He will marry her whether Sir William gives 
his consent or not,’ she mused. ‘He is in youth’s 


4 Y on would take me upon trust I* . 

‘Try mo. 5 

She shook her head a little sadly. ‘ It is not 


glad spring- tide, 'when ilia world is full of sun- the way of the world? 

shine, and the dragons that beset the ways of life 4 This is a matter with which, the world has 


shine, and the dragons that beset the ways of life ‘This is a matter with which', the world has 

seem put there only to be fought and overcome, nothing to do.’ . V ; ; 

Well- -let me but see my darling’s happiness ‘ Colonel Wbodrulfe— I have a Past.’ 

assured, and I think that I '.can bear without ‘So have all of us who are no; longer boys 
murmuring whatever Fate may have in store for or girled 

myself? She stepped back into the room, and as ‘It is only right that you should know the 

she did so, Nanette opened the door once more history of that Past? 


and announced— 4 Colonel Woodniile? 


‘Such knowledge ccmhl in nowise influence 


A slight tremor shook Madame Be Yigne from me. It is with the present and the. future only 
head to foot. She drew a long breath, and that I have to do.’ 


advanced a step or two to meet the colonel as ‘It is of the- -future that I am,- now thinking? 
he entered the room. ‘ Pardon me if I scarcely follow y:oii? 

‘I told you that I should come, 9 said Colonel ‘How shall I express to you what I 'wish 
Wood ruffe, with a rich glow on his face as he to convey ? 5 She rose, crossed to the table, and 
went forward and h eld out his hand. taking up a book, began to turn its leaves 

‘And you are here,’ answered Madame Be carelessly over, evidently scarcely knowing what 
Yigne, who had suddenly turned very pale. she was about. ‘ If— if it so happened that I 

‘ Did you not expect me ?’ were to accede to your wishes/ she said — ‘if, in 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, as for a moment she looked short, I were to become your wife — and at some 
him full in the eyes. future time, bv some strange chance, some incident 

She. sat down on an ottoman, and the colonel or fact connected with, my past life, of which 
drew up a chair a little distance away. He was- you knew nothing, and of which you had no 
a tail, well-built, soldier-like man, some thirty- previous suspicion, were to come to your know- 
eight or forty years old. ledge, would you not have a right to complain 

"‘ You know Ihe purpose that has brought me?’ that I had deceived you? that I had kept 

lie asked; silence when I ought to have spoken? that— 

‘I have not forgotten? that 5 — — - 

‘Two months ago I had the temerity to ask * Mora — Mora, if this is till that. stands between 

you a certain question. I, who had come to me and your love — between me and happiness, 

judge you, if needs were to condemn, had ended it is nothing — less than nothing ! 1 vow to 

by Ibsi-ng niv -heart to Hie only woman I had you 5 

ever met Who had power to drag it out of .ray ‘Stay! 5 she said, coming a step or two nearer 

own safe keeping. You rejected my suit. I to Mm. ‘Bo not think that f foil to appreciate 

left yon. Time went on, but I. found it impos- your generosity or the chivalrous kindness which 
sable to forget you., At length I determined prompts you. ; to speak as you do. Blit— -I am 
again to put ray fortune to the proof, It was thinking of myself as well as of you* If such 
a forlorn hope, hut I am a old;kildier f and I a thing as I have spoken of were to happen, 
j would not despair. Once more I told, you all although your affection forme might he in no- '= 
that I had told you before ; once more I put wise changed thereby, with what , feelings should. ; 
the same question to you. This time you did not I afterwards regard myself? I should despise 
say No, but neitliervdid you say Yes. ToMay myself, and justly so, ; to the last day of iny 
I ' have come for yemr . answer? He drew his life? ^ ■ . . 

chair a little closer and took one of her hands. ‘No— no ! Believe me, you are lighting a 
‘Mora, do not -say "that-- your -answer'-: to-day 'will' shadow that has no substance behind it. I tell 
be theysame as it was before— rdo not say that you again, and I will tell you so. a - hundred 
you can never learn to ciire: Mr me? times, if need be, that with your Fast I. have , : 

She had listened will i bent head and downcast nothing whatever to do. My heart) tells me 
eyes. Blur now disengaged her hand, rose, crossed in accents not to he mistaken that you. are a pure 
to the window, and then came back. She was and noble-minded woman, • What need a man ; ! 
evidently much perturbed. ‘What shall I say? care to know more ? 5 ^ . 

what shall I say ? 5 she asked half aloud. ‘I should fail to be all that you believe me 

The. colonel overheard her and started to to be, were I not to oppose you in this matter 
his feet. ‘Let me tell you what to say I 5 he even against your own wishes. 5 
exclaimed. " w ? ‘Do ‘you not believe in me? Can you not 

. ; Slie held up her hand. : ‘One moment/ she trust me? 5 

sank Then she motioned to him to be seated, ‘Oh, yes— yes! I believe ^ in you, ami trust 

and herself safe down again. ; -■/ ymi. as 'only; m believe -and trust, - It? 

‘Has it never occurred to you/ she began, is the unknown future and what may be hidden 
‘ to ask yourself how much or how little you } in it, that I dread? She crossed to the chimney*- 
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piece, took up the letter, gassed at it for a ‘Nov tbit yon have made me the happiest 
moment, uud then went hack with it in her fellow in England, I must leave you lor a little 
hand* ‘Since you were fore live dav$ am.\ I have wh ile/ / 

griffon this wrnfou it for y«»n to w ad. ft ^ 'Leave mqV she exclaimed as she rose to her 
k the hfobifooiy of a nnot unhnpny wmuaiJ. feet. 

If i* a fomv that till rnnv h.w bfou a avn-t 4 Only for a few hour/. On my arrival here 
] hvorfi Urn' dead and my /elf. hut fo you it I found a telegram from my brother. He has 
w>M i a b* fofo. h nf-l-i vw >h ! w-a !*■ 01 Maying at Dei went Hall, mar Grasmere, 
know why. Take it— read it; and if after that To-morrow he starts for Ireland. We have some 

y.j ehoo.-e fo com. iv an* then ’ - family nudfors to arrange*. If I don't see him 

Hot a mml more eonld she say. She put the to-night, we may not meet: again for months, 
letter into his hand, and turning abruptly away, I’m sorry at having to go, but you won’t mind 
cross'd to the wimfow, but lie. aw mulling lor my leaving \ on til) fo-i mrr>*w !' 
the blinding miet of tears that iilled for oytfo 4 Cm yfoi nsk ? Do you know, I’m rather 

ColoJitd Womlrulfo wills !ds gazu lixeil on the glad you are, going.’ 
hitler, Hfood for a nemamt or fun turning it over CYliy food fo 

and, cover : in' kin .fingers. Then- lie crossed to * Because ' it will; give me time to think • over 

the 1i replace. In a -stand on the chimney-piece all that has happened this evening. 1 — I feel 
were souk?, vedu matches. He took one, lighted as if I want to be alone. You are not a woman, 
it, and with n rfo lire fo the loiter, which fo lnd« 1 and wnC uudeifoaud such things. 3 
m ».fie r Hi if, w.w mu aim. d. Mudnmu Again his arm stole round hr? waist. The 

lie Vig mt had turned and was watching him fo<<ck mi the mantel-piece struck: the hour, 
wit’ii wide-storing eyes. ^ 3 fora disengaged herself, * Twilight seems to 

“foal {}*“ fo- id r\r{. hus-y if- dmJ/ ,: add the* hnvo coma all at orwiyfoie said. ‘You will have 
■ . dour? _ gravely, us the afows <Lop| ed from his a dark drive. It h time for you to god 

hitgei lido the grata. ‘Your focuw foal I remain Phi ore V. the nil y. i 5 

a w< ua Hi ID 4 Ifo-morrow wi 11 soon he here; which reminds 

*Hfo done ! I can struggle no burner,’ said me that we have anwiiw .1 for a picnic la-morrow 
Madame Do Vigne to her -fob at High Ghyll Forced 

The colonel^ crossed to her and took one of 4 You will be there?’ 

her hands. J Nothing can come botvvon us now,’ e Clarice and, Mbs Gahsibrd Lave induced me 

he said. 4 Kow you are all inj own.’ to promised 

'Heddrew her to him and touched her lips 4 If I should happen to drive round that way 

with his. All for face 1 hi food rosy red, and on my return, should I be looked upon as an 

into her eyes there paving u light of love and intruder C 

tenderness such ru he had never soon in them 4 As if you didn’t know di Here fitly from that ! 5 
before. Fever had he v «-n her Irk .m foriulifui 'Then po dbly you may see med 

ms at k that moment He ha for 1 .wk to Ifo fo Mi. .11 rxpe h you without fail* 

mi -in aii and /at d* >wii Lcfod for. ^ ^ fon tied ra e L will not fail, — My driver will 

4 f ill nKgpfompfo he '.Lin, bain J tin* pimo man he v. maforhjg what has, IhvuiiKi of info 

who came into tins room a quarter of an hour ' Good-night/ said Mora impulsively. 

; ” -tlonlitiiir, /bmiirn aim- . t. da pm h g V 4 1 i avoid,’ he -aid r »fily. 

k fo> **»<• uUiod ^ < ^ _ * iforfod - dear iiaa-fod F she answered. 

f j> b t gwt f bo aim ^ fo j ! 1 fo-m lui 1 i 4 My n m neva* sounded i . ruMvl bCbra,’ 

( ‘mm 1 f y 1 «. V'foh ""A !L a dr ! ■> H, he h {] "donH c* wiih a naiting mebr'ev, 

1 t,Xvl \ Hi i * Hi- i in 1 op Ua f/a, nc /yfoud a < -r puitied (he upaitmmd. 

.upp<.H' we ‘H:i iie < f !*•*’ of vfftoiy, lba\ fo t-an n bfom yen my doaiwst one H she mur- 

soon are we to by married T ^ mured as the door closed. Then she sank on to 

wyy n . Nf '‘ fo/fo' J .yLiy M'wlh away. Y<w u nA and wept dlently to hero-K for several 
1,!1 ~d be oi t,t U - • fo. 1 r-y *? f ift< ido.it mhutw. Aibr a time she proceeded to dry her 
a/es wl.o w J fo yang Hair r.rfouau^ ill. eyes, 4 What bundles of contradictions we women 
moment tnoy caught them/ ^ uin l IVe cry when vm are in trouble, and we 

‘^' l fo'/ rv b it ‘I' u1 ' ’’ :t> -/ id 'the prisoner a cry when we';, are glad, 1 5 
r‘v.wmu;le fonw ;u.dv her Tame with th" Xanette wmw. iu, carrying a lifoib-d lamp. 

^ TT . , ,, „ M , , Bhe was about to close the windows; and draw 

mat mme in y ign** i;-M a mud gc-rdyy on hi< the ourtidns, but her mistress stopped her. After 
fo ,10Vt y , ™!, r ^ llt>5j, l - el u ’^ talk, of this m.-uhw tlw hm, day, ifo evening seemed too iivsli and 

, L.mtiful to he shut out Nanette turned down 

.1 V;r‘‘ rT r Hu>u hi II my iu an wemd a-> the dame of the lamp till it, seemed lilfofo mne 
no rnfou fo wlmucl to lm:lips, *Aleauwhile’* — than a glowworm in the dusk and lb e gfi 
;}<■> - T -- f 'Hi-t/cr urnfomn. 

t 1 TJ TYfo pu\‘-L'l V> fow> } U a few fofow lonely 1 feel, bow that he has gonod 

,J fo'tniav ^ "b i 1 '*T i , ^^Yora: 'but to-morrow will bring 1 a again 

u may a- ima, tm* pupal knows as much of —to-morrow H 

I wr 1t,?U;Ai V u H- . „ Bhe mowed to the piano and struck a few notes ' 

{h /a J ; ha f f v h h s \vi il loxti haix Imvi your in a minor key. Then she rose a id w mf to the 

bfoh ;:.:yfo) v * ^ ^ for me t, - U uc 

, p‘,“ V-bt’ 'V • , , , . , sltosauL ‘I cannot wati I caiujoi. work— 1 can- 

Ly Jove! telking aliont tomonw mnimlsUwjt do MirUiing. What stranee restlessness is 

Z£iTttl} h f fofo fofofo’ J h «*» that.fofoes U m> Tkfe wm TZ£ 

• to his feet and piuletl out 1ns wsiteL. m a cage hansrinc near the window. It cliirrtmed 
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ANEDDCATIONAL PIONEER. 


to her as if wishful of being noticed. 4 Ah, my j 
pretty Dick, 5 she said, ‘ you are always happy j 
so long as you have plenty of seed and water. 

I can whisper my secret to you, and you will ] 
never tell it again, will you t Dick— he loves j 
me— lie loves me— he loves me 1 And I love j 
him, oh, so dearly, Dick V 

She went back to the piano and. played a few 
• bars > but being, still beset by tlie same feeling of 
restlessness, she presently found her; way again 
to the window. On the lawn outside, the dusk 
wars deepening. The trees stood out massive ; and 
solemn against the evening sky, but the more 
distant features of the landscape were lost in 
obscurity. How lonely it seemed I There was 
not a sound ai i.y where. Don btiesa, sseve .ml win- 
daws of the hotel were lighted up, but from 
where Mora was standing they were not visible. 
Dinner was still in progress ; as soon as it should 
be over, the lawn would become alive with figures, 
idling, flirting, smoking, seated under the trees, 
or promenading slowly to and fro. At present, 
however, the lady had the whole solemn, lovely 
scene to. herself. 

She stood gazing out of the window for some 
minutes without moving, looking in her- white 
dress in the evening dusk like a statue chiselled 
out of snowy marble. ■ 

••My heart ought to beat with happiness,’ she 
inwardly communed ; 4 but it is filled with a 
vague dread of something — I know not what— a 
fear that lias no name. Yet what have I to fear ? 
Nothing— nothing ! My secret is still my own, 
and the grave tells no tales, ■ 

Suddenly a breath of air swept up from the 
lake and shook the curtains. She looked round 
the dim room with a shudder. The tiny tongue 
of flame from the lamp only served, as it were, 
to; . make, darkness visible. She made a step 
fbrward, and then <frew back. The room seemed 
full of weird shadows. Was there not something 
in that corner i It was like a crouching figure, 
all in black* Waiting to spring upon her ! : And 
that curhnn—ifc ; seemed As if grasped by a hidden 
hand ! What if sortie one were hiding there! 

She sank into the nearest ulmir and -pressed 
, her : Angers. to her eyes. - no>-~iAr;! ’ she 

murmured. .‘These/ are only ray own foolish 
imaginings. 0 Harold, Harold ! . why did you 
■ leave me D 

Next moment -the silence was broken by the 
faint, far-away sound of a horn, playing a slow, 
sweet air. Mora lifted her head and listened. 

‘ Music on the lake. How sweet it sounds. 
It has broken the- spell that held me. It seems 
like the voice of : a Mend calling through the 
/darkness* I will walk down to the edge of the 
water. The cool air fronr the hills will do me 
good.’ 

There was. a black lace scarf hanging over the 
arm of a couch; she took it up and draped it 
over her head and round her throat and shoulders. 
Her foot was on the threshold, she was in the act 
of stepping out into the veranda, when she heard 
a voice outside speaking, to boihc other person. 
The. instant she heard 1 it she shrank buck as 


though petrified with horror* 
‘ That voice 1 Can the gm 


‘That voice 1 Gan the grave give up its dead If 
she whispered as though she were' asking the 
question of some, one. 

Next moment the figures of two men, one 


walking a little way behind the Cither, became 
distinctly outlined against the evening sky as 
they advanced up the sloping pathway from the 
lake. The first' of the two men was smoking, 
the second was carrying some articles of lug- 

miorp '■■:• ;; ; ; ; ■ 1 ■ ;- : / 

S3 .’•y— * ■ . 

The first man came to a halt nearly opposite 
the windows of Madame do Yignek sitting-room. 
Turning to the second man, he said, with a pro- 
nounced French accent : ‘ Take my luggage into 
the hotel I will stay here a little / while' hand 
smoke. 3 

The second man passed forward out of sight. 
The Amt man, still standing on the same spot, 
tool: out another cigar, struck n -.match, and pro- 
ceeded to light it. For a moment by the light 
of the match Ids features were /-plainly visible ; 
next moment all was daikness again. 

But Madame Be Vigne, crouching behind the 
curtains of the dimly lighted room, had seen 
enough- to cause -her; h.eart:fe/dm^ 

‘ The grave Ms given tip its dead ! It is lie ! 7 
her blanched lips murmured. 

Some minutes later, Clarice Loraiiic, rai going 
into' the. sitting-room, found her' sister on tho "floor 
. in a dead .faint . /,'/■/'/ 

AN EDUCATIONAL PI ONE Elk 

It would be difficult to find a more unique 
or more interesting educational body than the - 
so-called Brothers of the Christian: Schools*;- 
Founded some two hundred years ago by the 
venerable John Baptist , de la Salle,' on lines 
which the best schools of to-day have not hesi- 
tated to adopt, the influence of this Institute 
has spread over all the civilised, and even to 
some regions of the uncivilised world. Its exten- 
sion to Great Britain is but of recent date, and 
only seven schools have as yet been inaugurated. 
The thoroughness and pracfcicalr- value.- of the 
instruction given are rnainlv due to a strict 
adherence to the 4 object 3 lesson principle. 

Hitherto, we have been accustomed to associate 
this with the Kindergarten ideas of Postal ozai 
and Frbebel; but although .their efforts to lighten 
Ihu intellectual labours of the young were mainly 
instrumental in bringing ^ play work 5 to its present 
| perfection, recent ; reseairlies : have oh own : tlfat ; the ; 
venerable Dr de la Salle in hi.3 educational. plan 
strongly urged that pupils should , be taken to 
exhibitions • . 'mi. so forth, where their masters 
could give practical illustrations of special studies, 
•Zoological or botanical gardens were in this way 
to be visited, that the uses and benefits of certain 
animals or plants might be demonstrated ; and 
school museums, herbaria, geological, mineral- 
ogical, and other collections were afterwards to 
be formed by the pupils themselves* And not. , 
only did l)e la Salle institute object-teaching, 
but he was also the first to introduce class . 
methods. Before his time, children were for 
the most part taught individually, or, where .this 
was not so, large numbers were collected, in one 
room, each in turn going to the teacher to have 
.separate instruction, whilst the others were allowed 
to remain idle, free; to torment one another or 
the little victim at the. master’s table. Great 
care Was taken by De la Salle in examining and 
placing, the children, committed to Ms rare in. 
the classes beat fitted for them ; ami the success 
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u f his method was so great, that the numerous students of to-day study all this, and in addition 
schools opened hy the Brothers under Inn dime- to working on model farms, visit all the best 
.tion.sr.MHi became overcrowded. farms around, are sent with, special pi ote&sois 

His great- object was to reach, the poor, and to attend certain markets -and'- sales ot live-stock, 
to train til can to a knowledge of a holy life and have special field-days for practically studying 
and an independent livelihood. The opposition botany, geology, and entomology* I he muo\a- 
vhe tne& ■ with WiiS ait' times very great;. The ire tions introduced by yDkplfty-MIe extended to 
of professional writing-masters was first aroused ; other matters than practical education. Before 
the pom* had necessarily been debarred fruiu French boys in his day were allowed to study 
learning hi write, because only .the well-to-do. their own language, they were obliged to learn 
< ould afford the stipulated fees, and writing- to read Latin, and thus years were sometimes 
masters were therefore employed to do nil the spent in acquiring a certain facility in reading 
correspondence of those who could not write, a language' ■■ they neveiv understood. Do la Salle 
Bo, when Do la Balhv undertook to teach every changed all this, in. spite of repeated opposition, 
child who came to him what had been in some and succeeded Jn making the vernacular tongue 
^ senses -a - secret art, their fury vented itself in. an the basis of their teaching instead of Latin. Owing 
opposition so overpowering that they drove the to this change, the poor scholars progressed much 
Brothers bum their schools in Paris and threw more rapidly than those in other schools, and . the 
cthei^ : ; .fftCTittu.r 0 -into, the streets. The opposition. Brothers’ Institutes were soon- Jar ahead of all 
• wa« only temporary, however ; and as time the elementary schools of their day. The way 
passed, iivdi schools were opened, not only in in which they have held their position even till 
jfeih.ee!', am 1 her yolonie^ hut in every European to-day is shown by the results of ■ the' public exam- •• 
■ebiintry, and many parts of America, as well as illations in Paris during the last thirty- five 
und Africa. • . years. Out of sixteen hundred and thirty-five 

The Institute of Urn Brothers of the Christian scholarships offered during this time, pupils 
Schools, though nominally Roman Catholic, is of these schools have obtained thirteen him- 
truly catholic’ in its widest sense, for, besides dred and sixteen. This in itself is an enor- 
: admitting.' children of every -religious denoraiha- inous proportion but it is even greater than it 
; ^eulurTeahii^ appears, when we consider that seculars had more 

; Their .greatest successes have perhaps , ten achieved schools, fewer pupils per teacher, and thus a better 
in the art of writing and drawing, as applied to chance to advance the individual scholar, and as 
all technical'': htdustries ; - {md v art products. • One a rule, a richer class of scholars to. select from, 
illustration of the results of their nmihod of teach- These scholarship examinations have recently 
Jiig writing in a remote region where the pupils been discontinued, though not until after the 
m'e not Ihe easiest .■to : Train,',;ma.y- he, cited as an Brothers’ pupils were .■■excluded from competition 
example. s \V|jep''thu:-.:iveaty. of commerce between in consequence of the so-called c laicisation ; of 
France, and M .adagnsear in 1868 was about to .. be schools in J8S0, after which the Brothers of Paris 


signed, Queen i tana valomi was mu«-Ii struck by 
the beautiful valigraphy of the. copy presented to 
' her by the < 1 minvl lor of tin*. . French Consulate, 
and dm : determined ■ that hers should not ha 


gave up th eir government schools and opened 
voluntary ones. 

The whole educational scheme of De la Salle 
was .'admirably complete ; but perhaps the most 


ini't iW. TV pupils In all. the chief schools | inlein4iiig feature of the whole— now that we 
in bhe .-island- Juifehed mxumjdea of handwriting j are familiarised with his systems lor teaching 
' tli.e, : queen’s primiomiiustcr, but without satis- j special subjects by their spread in their original 
tastm;. At last, an officer who had; seen j or a modified -form to most EuropeanicPUiitiaes— 
the ^Brothers’ schools HUggested tliat one of their was his very simple plan for enforcing discipline, 
pupils should compete. A young buy, Marc lie. was always loath to believe unfavourable 
Babily- Kely, serif hi scune beautiful specimms accounts of any pupil, and in the first place took 
of dliftent styles of writing ; ; and the copying pains to rliscoyer . whether the failings were the 
=^V 0 'Si-_.-;'=iiir i :tc» him. result of the misdirection of those in authority 
; When the two copies were presented side bv side, or. of the pupil’s own wilfulness. When- there 
; 'a -mpilmfr y>rApphtnse Went, rpimd at the- - Right. ! was ! evidently a necessity for punishment, the : 
of Queen JhiimvalonaV copy, and nil cried out .* ! culprit was put in a quiet and fairly comfortable ; 
^ Iksy ny v^>ha’ {The wbites are beaten). This j cell Once shut in alone, his notice was attracted 
is only one instance among many, and shows how * to stands obviously intended for flowers, to empty 
nuuili con be done by systematic training in the j cages and other tilings which reminded the little 
art of writing, a subject much neglected in the j prisoner that there were good and beautiful enjoy- 
miyonty of schmds • J merits for those who deserved, them. One of' the 

But Do la Salle dal not stop short at educating j first questions the boys generally asked was why 
the poor ; he was the first tojftmnd training ; there wenMiaiU for pictures, cages for birds, fci . 
colleges for masters, and Jim first to institute and yet neither pictures nor birds. In answer, 
regular 1 m, a rdi ng-sehool s in which everything limy were told that as they improved they would 
relating to commerce, finance, military engineer- he supplied with all these good things; that if 
ing, architecture, and mathematics was taught, they loit off using profane or bad language, a bird 
and m which trades could be learned. Besides would be put in the cage; that as soon as they 
time, he founded nn institution iu which, agri* became industrious and worked wdl, their prison 
culture \ym taught us a science. At St Von, where vases would be adorned with flowers : that when 
the tot agricultural school was started, a large they acknowledged their . previous wrtum-doiim 
: mm$- was devoted- to the culture of specimens nlea&tnt nicturcs would b,,. l«in« 


§§§ was devoted to . the culture of specimens j pleasant pictures' would lie hung on the panels * 

IVqpte- plants, injurious jdantw grain, plants j that when their repentance was seen to be sin- 
F&iuliiCr ..to P&t'k&An smlsi.'-.ftnirfeij &<nA < t, ..... ,,1 j : ... . xi „ • t ^ *.'• 


rr“ 7 1 w ueu uieir repemanre Avas seen to be sin- 

tur to certain mb, finite an.-l lloww. TJw'ecre, tl.t-y wonW K-join tkus sdi« 4 fenow 9 .i «nd 

■ - . ' 
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that in ti m e ^ they would be allowed to go back 
to their families. 

The system worked so well, and is still found 
to succeed so thoroughly, tiiat it is almost a 
wonder it has not become more general. It has 
certainly many advantages over the plan of giving 
hoys so many hundred lines to write, which is 
a mere task, soon lot-gotten, and benefi ting no one. 
But as there are only seven schools, and those 
of very recent foundation, in England, we may 
perhaps still have to wait before'-' hearing that 
tins discipline is at all general. In tire mean- 
time, all interested; in the training of the young 
might derive valuable hints from studying this 
and other methods initiated by the pioneer of 
popular education not only in Trance, but in all 
Europe. 

T II E M I S S IK G ti L U E. 

A TALE OF THE FENS. 

CHAPTER X.- — THE AIIRIVAT/ AT THE ( SaXONFORH 

Arms.’ 

If any misanthropic subject of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George II. had wished to withdraw 
himself from the bustle of public life and turn 
recluse in real good earnest, he could scarcely 
have chosen a district more likely to suit his 
retiring taste than the country in the vicinity 
of Saxonford. Scarcely aspiring to the dignity 
of a village, the place so named was merely a 
cluster of cottages formed upon the edge of a 
rough highway leading apparently to nowhere. 
In ancient times this spot had been of somewhat 
more importance, for it was here that a religious 
house of no inconsiderable size had. -flourished.. 
But. those days had long passed away ; and in 
17*15 the only remnant of the monastery which 
survived the depredations committed by man and 
the all-effacing hand of Time was a gray skeleton 
tower, a silent witness to its departed conventual 
magni li eenee. Being erected, as was ■ usually the 
ease with fen settlements, upon a rise of com- 
paratively higli land, the remains commanded a 
view of an almost Unbroken horizon. Stand ing 
at some distance from the hamlet which had 
arisen round the monastic ruin was a quaint 
dilapidated structure, known to the scattered 
natives of those parts as the Hamnford Arms. 
Whatever might have been the causes that 
induced the architect to build such an inn— 
for it was by no means a small one— in so 
lonely a part, must remain a matter of con- 
jecture. A visitor was almost xui known at the 
old inn. There it: stood, ^ weatlier-beaten : arid 
time-worn as the gray old tower which over- 
looked it, and much more likely to tumble down, 
if the truth be told, 

: At the time we speak of, the scene appeared 
unusually calm and beautiful, for the day was 
drawing To an end, and it was close upon sunset, 
a period which is seldom seen to so much advan- 
tage as in the low-lying districts of the fens. 
The weather had been unusually hot, and the 
sinking sun shed a warm glow oyer a tract of 
well-biwxied country, making its rich hues seem 
richer still. In the glassy water of the river, 
the vivid sky was reflected as in a mirror, while 


the tall tops of the sedge-rushes that bordered 
it were ^scarcely stirred by a breath of air. A 
rotten timber bridge, which might have been 
erected in the time of Here ward, spanned- the 
stream at a. short distance from the old i mi ; 
crossing this, the road dipped down and led 
the way between patches of black peat, cultivated 
land, and .unreclaimed watery morass, straight 
towards the smith. " : 

A small party of strong sunburnt fen labourers 
| were seated on the rough, benches in front of 
| mine host’s ancient house of entertainment, some 
■of them swarthy, black-bearded men, others with 
| light; tawny hair mid blue eyes. True types of 
the hardy race -were they ; their strong, uncovered 
brown arms, ...which had all day long been working 
under a baking sun, upon a shadekss flat, telling 
a tale of sinewy power that came not a jot under 
the renowned strength of their inighty ancestors, 
Mine host himself, a ruddy-faced mail ‘of middle 
age, was there too, smoking a long welhedtoiiihd 
pipe, and gazing in a thoughtful way across the 
long stretch of fen, over which the shades of 
night were steadily creeping. 

‘What be yo gaping at, master ? ’ quoth one of 
the -brawny labourers, as the landlord shaded Ids 
eyes with his hand and endeavoured to make out 
some indistinct object. 

‘What he ye looking after, I Jobb?’ asked another 
one, in a bantering tone. ‘Can’t ye believe your 
own eyes, man 1 ? 

‘Nay, Swenson, X can’t,’ returned mine host, 
lowering Ms hand and turning to the person 
who addressed him. ‘ I want a good pair sadly.’ 

‘ You ’re like to get ’em staring over the fen 
in that way, my boy ! 5 remarked Swenson with 
a hoarse laugh. j 

‘Lend me your eyes here, Harold, 5 went on 
the innkeeper. £ Take a squint across that bank 
and tell me what you see.’ 

‘What be the good o’ askin’ me ?’ returned 
the man. ‘I can’t toll a barn-door from a peat- 
stack at fifty yards’ distance.’ 

‘I’ll tell ye, Dipping,’ cried a young sunburnt 
giant, starting up from the bench on which he 
1 hid beei i sitting. ‘ Where is W 

' ■ 4 You see yon tall wi How V 

‘Him as sticks up there by the dike?’ 

- ‘Ay. Look out' there to the left o’ it, across 
the fen, and tell me what ye see.’ 

The fellow’s blue eyes were directed with an 
earnest gaze towards the distant spot which the 
landlord/ jaunted out ; and then he turned ; sharply 
round and exclaimed : It be two horsemen? 

‘Are ye sure?’ asked mine host, as he bent 
liis brows and vainly tried to make out the far- 
off speck. 

‘ Quite sure,’ was the reply. ‘ They To coming 
up the road by the old North Lode.-— There ; now 
they ’re passing One Man’s Mill.’ . 

‘T see ’em l* exclaimed Swenson, pointing 
towards a, solitary windmill, the jagged sails of 
which formed a slight break in the long line 
of misty flatness. 

‘ Perchance they be travellers, arid will want 
beds for the night, 5 said prune host, roused to 
action by the mere possibility of such an event 
occurring* \ I will see that the place h got ready 
for them?. .'. . : * - ' 

‘Bobb Dipping is soon counting Ms chickens,’ 
remarked one of the uncouth- fonmen, laughing, 
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Harold?’ , • ln ctml w i w win- Singly sbttur disparaging reteiencc 

.•:«Kcb iiiv hoy ; agoing. to stop jnd. - ■ '< p-hv-r over the water. •- _ . , o 

Ton^iWuiedmay te. News ore SW m*c ,m.tW , ^1 , «■ . fool j, burned ta.-W****- 

parts. ; : lLy« 3 u’re off now, why, . [ a l ow wlrfcper ; ‘ you ; slro« A Ln°w betto. ; 


parts. It ,j«w oit noiv, a i 0W whisper ; you si mum , ^ w is( k ; 

ve ? . ■ V ..* t>: ■ f ;„ f i to Wak of what does not .conceiii you. . 

Swenson nods, bids live nmu "niii’ cir-iv l aud hold your tongue.’ Herrick * 

then strides «tf in fl* ^h ' ‘Your pardon, Sir Carnaby, replied Danclv, 

toWer. Tlm ninjor part ot the lmteias 6 o nn Mt slwll riot. be. spolsen ot again. , 

I inquired alter, let tl o ^ somewhere : 


him ; bntuirw or nur A f .- r ,wtatioii ‘And mind, iierruav, .. t]l at 

the misty mad, and waiting ns if in u^u-tati ^ after, let the rustic horns ^ «wt 

in one of the windows of the inn 1 «*> Mr & Jones; so 

h ± .*■? te ^ nr,L is preparing his tet or o to D’yehear?’: _ 


tells 1 
room 
. travel 1 
; . SftVhilV; 


KtoLorth callhimby his 

| i open doorway of the ho:- tel mda SB Why Vincent-wan a young 

t e few Imngrv watohei-s that rom.im feel inclined . o -o<4 fainily, and reputed to he enor- 

to s^i>1c tlieir : owb siippor-tables. At length mni% ^ ^ j (.^eaUG3ice of bis being mixer. .. 

the most presente by the Jacobite 

m apartment that Hie house conto 4 had found it um-mry, at * 

for instant occupation if nt-cthsaij. X1{ 1 } J .;A fn , iVu m the cognisance of inc aiunc 

Sr“^ii-tfnUy<mt.f a riritov d.rnimml- pM nobleman having intoes e ; 

waned window, and thinks that his labour must Dtn • ^ youthful plotter’s behalf; ft 

teen in vain. The moon is rising irom the bmrg ■ '* l “ J alul & v Carnaby returned 

Mm of a thick bank of vapour, to *>u md Having a relish for all 

outline ns Vet- but faintly seen wouj.u-.tlH. mi. tj - ; ; T ,tn i.-mt- besides being oi too excitable 

Smid! H t is getting ■ late ; the tovetos must tea state of quiet,, 

have passed hr tlie. bridge, and ridden nltng Hie ; ‘? T * J. l( h-tp vmmg follow again entered heart 
flood-Ldc. ‘If they know imt tun way >eft , \ ■ > ^ tll ' intrigues of Prince Charles 

niutters Dipping to himseli, thiy 11 W- 1 ^ | \ this time succeeded only too 

• . : t-fo An aWkwavur.]i«.tli: lipimA;--* 3 ? * A . , A wnvrTint was 


IlOUllrUiUUV. ‘ 1 . V r ^ v 111 1 A -iY fl (Aiyi omi goiU 31110 1 HC inn ; . 

niutters Dipping to hinisel., ftl 4 w ^, and tins time succeeded only tun 

selves in the. ten fer certein. An au kvaul p-dii. : W«r. attl , ;ll , lihl „ notice.: A warrant was 
that, be, specially bmiglit, wita .a damp k V f(a> p is aj^fehepioii.; and : Sir Larnahy 

rising/ f , . - *5 r nJit ,. ui^u:-, lual to i^-uV gaiety in ibglit, taiviii-, 

' Af"t1m motoi, u,.:!a ^tb -Hm a, Mtumtiiy of* valuable pipers and the 

^afe. -‘tbo:.' ftleiiee,: •••aba two:- ieit ,eauta,. •_ . r :,]] bn companions engaged m .the 

■ ' A ' mid draw m m bio^augs. oi ...u n s - • “ i - - W'-.fmTv 


i -If 1 : mid draw np in 
: ^ servant Berrie^' a^imgln but 

hbmding a nmm ; ot w:^^A c ' J dozily faithful . retainer,:; who .had followed the 

tm«‘ youtliful dnmede- wlu-b Uk* })bue l of his house dor nearly thirty yeai^ 

running Indplotdv to and iro ana doing tiothni^ - 1 ■. ;‘ J 1.,*,^. f .]i‘ enred not a jot for the Jacobite 
The xM>, ^\o ^ bo attached ; 

mivl fluids _ t .,*- w . !•> , l ' p nic 't iijoa^ht was- .to follow his mantel, 
into i ebairi ordering; a private mom mid suppei W te-^ ^ ^ an£ , C rs which lie might have to 
■.#;bomiadhTei^ :-.- -'. , . Tlieii- d’etix-at from the 3iieiropolis 

Honest Dipping hnwaes '• t. safeiy eflefetd'd,. much to the satisfaction 

. .stran^. : :bf ; hS&i' a i: of ' the lai'onx-fc, who was really seriously 


ItlcdLsingS: 
iieriloitB ■, 


liny v‘»™ u » v x-’i. , 

bhi : companions engaged in tiio 
Ho was accmnpiuued bv only 

. ti r .1.. n«l°i lvnL, 
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the sfriteger rncatiwlnle having n’.Lc’p ; cfjj-'c^iViialivV plan “being to lie quiet for a few 

sion <>f the room np-nau* which hud U«» hm- heart of the” fens, then afterwards 

riwlly pronated for h tin. , . n'.WH'dino to some obscure seaport on the borders 

, .-ilbilowyjthe ,gentl^i»aw ( S: - b-; ftb -Wish to take sail for a. foreign land, 

short mubcnlar follow, with a " v,l { , g, w ]'ere he 'could best forward the fortunes both 

countenance; and a short eonvomtou tikes ^ Isrif aiul his hapless Prince, 
place between the man and ins master. 1 

‘ Are the horses put up, Derrick i‘ 

‘Yes, sir.’ , ^ o chai'ikiv ix.— the jaooisite. 

‘ Ann the piTolnl. . , ‘ Wh'-rc- did von place the saddle-bags, Derrick i ! 

‘HmttevHro g 1 r<„,,rd,j. a .kal Kir fiuiiaby, when Hobb Dipping hart 

; , Loacledj v'Htmt ; . - i. -- . quitted the. old wainscoted apartment m which 

•fc«Ult “4 .i»l llii* ™ of till, p.1-1! iu Iloltas * 1 " 1 **> ™ *• “ >«*• 

is» j%as?&SL MSS', 3 S 5 ™ » ■» « »«•»" &>#*$ 
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he was possessed of a rough, /.tinmelocIieu^^voice/^Urhen \ you reach your destination, sodc ant 
Pointing towards a chair in. one comer, lie slowly Captain Hollis bv means of ill at address* Give 
.ejaculated -s 4 There, sir— underneatiu* ^ the note into his hands, /then make .lia^te^ljack,; 

4 Good V said Sir .Carnaby, seating himself at the I shall have other work for you when you return/ 
table.— 4 By the way, Derrick, I think it would 4 More plots/ thought Derrick, but he merely 
be just: as well to look after the innkeeper : his uttered a grunt and pocketed the letter, 
glances are a tritle too curious to please me. /This room/ continued the baronet, € seems to 
When I have finished my supper, you had better be parlour and bedchamber in one. So far well, 
descend into the public room and try to ascertain If there should be any occasion to consult me 
his opinion mfus. 5 again before you start, one rap at this ..door • will 

4 Biglit, .sir/ replied the attendant. he quite sufficient to wake me. I am a light 

4 Come from behind my chair, you varlet/ said sleeper.’ 
the- barp.net, ■ motioning. him at the same time ‘Anything more, sir 2 ’ 

with lib hand. 4 Draw up to the table and break ‘Nothing inore to-night ; you have all my. 

your fast with . me j we shall gain time by so orders for the prestmt.^--Good-mglit, Derrick;’ . 
doing. 5 " ‘Good-night, sir. 5 

Derrick sat down respectfully at the farther When the last faint dank of Derrick’s boots 
end of the board, and gazed in a thoughtful way has ceased to ring upon the staircase, Sir 
at a dark patch of sky which could be seen Carnaby Vincent rises and locks the door, 
through the diamond-shaped panes, of glass in a glancing outside first, to .see that no one links 
window opposite him. / .without, Tliis being done, ho -carefully bara the 

‘You seem in no hurry to refresh the inner shutters over the v window, looks inside two 
man/ remarked Sir Carnaby. ‘What are you cupboards, .which tko room contains, and then 
thinking; of, Derrick 1 5 having, aseerfcHned that . he- . is;; not- likely' : t<D fe 

‘ A dream, sir/ overlooked, draws forth the afore-ineufcioned • 

, ‘ A whati 5 saddle-bags, A strange look of ; anxiety ^passes 

‘ A dream, sir,’ repeated Derrick— ‘one I had over the fugitive’s face as he plunges; his hand 
last night. 5 into one of them, and brings out a small, 

4 Well, as your mind appears to be somewhat shallow, oaken box, black with age. Its eon- 
uneasy/ remarked Sir Carnaby, with a slight tents are apparently of no little’ value, for tire 
smile playing over his features, ‘T should lid is . secured by - two . looks, arid a 'eorrmpcmlhig. 
recommend open confession .as being the proper number- -.of blotchy red seals, upon, which may 
thing to relieve it/ he deciphered the impression of a crest Sir 

4 There 5 s little enough to tell, sir/ said Derrick ; Carnaby turns the box over and examines its 
‘ 5 twas only a bit of dark sky up there that fastenings, then rises and .walks slowly irouiul: 
brought it back to me.’ the room, as if in search of sometlihig, His ; 

Well, 5 said Sir Carnaby simply. manner at this:- moment :• is . ' 'most ' strange,. . mill 

‘ It seemed to me, 5 .. continued the attendant, ‘as the light step with which he treads : over the 
if I was riding alone, holding your horse by old Homing does not awaken enough creaking 
the bridle. The moon was up, and 1 the sky looked to disturb a mouse. Four times round the room 
the same as it does out there. I can remember he goes, with a curious expression on his face 
now quite plain that £ felt kind of troubled, which would puzzle even a skilful physiognomist 
but what about, I know just as- little as you, sir.’ to interpret, then stooping down, he places the 
‘ Is that the whole story V asked Sir Carnaby box on the floor and appears to listen. . 

with a laugh. ; 4 'Well, I : can tell you, ' good, y ■: u yA ■ 

Derrick', so far as riding; alone goes,- your prophecy 
is likely to prove a true one, though I certainly 

don’t intend yoit : to. carry off iny horse with • • moil ’AW-'AXGtfrtmtiix^ . 

you.— rSee here ; this is /spihethiiig.' more,- important. ' ' : ■ g- . y . ■= 

than, a heavy-headed dream. You must start The musk-rat is from . six to eight iuelrns long, 
to-morrow lor the Grange. Be in the saddle of. . a slafcish-blue ...colour, •' Willi a long movable 
early, and don’t spare your spurs/ snout, and diminutive eyes. Its skin ^ is. .very 

1 Am I to go alone, sir.! 5 loose, and quite conceals the -extremities, only 

‘ Certainly. The journey has no object beyond allowing the feet to be peon. This formation 
the delivery of Has Tetter ; and as inquiry is sure occasions; the ^peculiar pattering of its run. The 
to be pretty rife eonrerning me, I shall stay tail, broad at its base, is pi nkish rind bare of eveiy^. 
where 1 am and await your return/ thing except a few hairs ; . ears are -diminutive/ 
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Mukk-raU have a singular habit of always eating pwnhouse given np to the mu?k-plunt } 

running along the walls of a room, never crossing and you will have the full ell eel of only one 

from oVie wail to the other ; hence, as they are full-blown musky. /Die odour ol the plant, - 

n, m, swift m< >wrs, they are easily overtaken, and heavy when close, is delicate wnen diftusm; 

a blow from a nine 'instantly kills the animal, the scent of the musk -rat, on the other hand. 

Traps am of little use in capturing these is heavy when diffused, and ^insuppoilable when 

mwtuuv ; and if one is captured, that trap is near. The marvellous diilusihiUty of this odour 

for ever useless ns regards ' ordinary rats and is illustrated in many ways. It has long been 


mice, which wotiT approach it after being con- j maintained 


musk-rat 1ms only to 


tarn mated. Tdu.-kieT are nmuivomus and very pass over a chicly corked bottle of wine to 
voracious. During the rains, the insect world is destroy its contents. ,1 have tasted sherry so 
on the wing. If at this season you place a night- destroyed, and at the I same time have placed 
light mi the ground near the beat of a numk-rat, corked bottles of watcA in the runs of musk- 
you will- be amused at watching its antics in rats without any defilement The odour won't 
trying to catch some of the buzzers round the permeate glass, so the bottle of sherry must 
light,' ox those crawling up the wall, and will have been contaminated by £W defiled cork, 
be surprised at its agility. The captives are Place a porous water-goblet (soorald) in the run 
ruthlessly crunched, and the animal never seems of a musk-rat, ami defilement is secure ; and if 
satiated $ at the same time its enjoyment is that goblet endures for a hundred years, it will 
evinced by its purring. Woe betide him should during that century affect all water which may 
minim r musky invade this happy' hunting- be put into it. 1 These, animals seem to enjoy 
ground ! War is at- once proclaimed, and im~ communicating their disgusting odour to sur- 
mediately the two are lighting for their lives, rounding objects. It doesn’t follow that mere 
squeaking, snapping, biting, rolling over and over, contact conveys if, for. I have often handled these 
and all the limiW letting off their awful scent- animals without ^ contain! nation ; but there is 
hollies Vmi, in the »vmpsr.,tUv di>tam*e, ju-t undoubtedly*-— sotting aside the .scent-bottle as 
escape the. disgusting Oflour ; but the insect inva- a means of defence— -an instinctive marking . of 
sion vafrh it full, and quickly leave* Tue scene, objects for purposes of recognition, sheer mischief, 
And so the light va« s mp until you happily luich or for the easing of the secretion or-an.^ 


both the combatants with one blow of your cane, 
and the stinking turmoil ceases ; and having 


Another anomaly pertains to this animal : 
though so disgusting to others, it is not so 


thrown open, the doors to ventilate the rumu, to itself,; and it is one of the tidiest and most 


you are glad to rati in to red.. 

I viw awakened cue night at Amh by Un- 


cleanly of animals. Its nesting arrangements, 
too, are very peculiar ; nothing is more greedily 


squeaking and stench of two musk-rats, which utilised than paper, which it tears up. .Some 
were in mm hi <‘- 0 . .at m m n\ b d. qui tly y-.u - ag>, 1 lived iu a board. -d house, and used 


rising- -and : seizing j my slipper, I smote the com 
Imtants a wrathful blow, to which one sue 


to be nightly worried by a pattering and purring 
musky dragging a newspaper towards a certain 


emubed, am! the other escaped through the corner. Arrived there, it disappeared down a 
Venetian. I then lay down again, but only to hole and pulled the paper after it — that is, as 
bear the hateful p-r-r-r-r of £ musky/ who had much as would enter the hole. If I gently 
t«» AT, a iOr Ins drab hivhiKT. Seizing removed the paper, the inquisitive ’nose would 
India hr i.MTirl him off to the Venetian, and appear ranging round the liule, and shortly after, 


there dropped him with a squeak, 


the animal itself in quest of the paper. I had 


to my elbow, ilrhigiug the dead rat back and the boarding taken up, and there, in a paper 
laying my slipper handy, I again lay down, m-sfc, lay five pink and naked muskier, all heads, 
Very m >n f L aid be <ii m rind pur and un with hardly any bodies, and quite blind. 


the dead musky being carded ofig and now the 
slipper was hue, nml both muskh s lay prone. 


I cannot find one redeeming trait 
character and conduct of Sorex cwndeseei^ 


Apropos to . this, If you throw out a dead rat j I must admit that he is an ill-favoured to 


or mouse, he is at once swooped upon by a kite 
or, crow ; but both these scavengers will avoid 
a dead mo Me -mi ; the kite will swoop and pass 
oa as if he had u»t nuth-ed the odour, whilst 
cur old friend the crow will alight at a safe 
drdance, mid v, it a one eye survey the dead 
ehr-mv, Perhaps in than, ghtmn u whiff from the 


hops Oil 

my two, eawq and then rubs his beak mice or 
twio: cm 1 la.-, ground,. Then he takes an oh.wrvu- 
tirai with file other eye, caws, and Hies up into 
ihv uverhanging ohm tree. No one will touch 
the dead musk-rat-; even those liuthful: under- 
takers, the buryiug-heeiles, avoid him. 

Now, what is the scent of the murk-rat- like? 

, \ When I |||| last at homo in 1875, I went into 
a gmuihotue on a Imt hummer day, and found 
U given up to the mmk-pbmC ‘Mnkkks! 
mnskhah 1 exclaimed, aa I lied 1mm the stifling, 


and of qoudiunabk- utility. pis' 

■ _ — — — -pit 

A DAY IK EARLY SUMMER^ 

A litti.Ij wood, wherein with silver 

A brooklet whispers all the sunny dajffiTa few 
And on its banks all How' rets which jpllnrwards 
hi the bright circle of die charmfolttlie borders, 
lYnnvawq wlimw faint I'ragninee you ] an q 

p 011 y liCT Tr ■ - '-inu fat. 

.Is kissed by wj mhlowexs— star- like get- 
beside pale semi, in whoso veins h 
Larch-trees are there, with plumes of i 
And cherry, dropping leaves of set*nl< 

While happy Unify maid the verdant sc 
WarMo their songs of innocent deliglj Derrick V 
Surely they err who say life is not bkstping had 
Hither may come Iho weary and have rein which 

'Hake 
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‘prow louder, till in the early morning the 
reports mid concussions were simply deafening, 
jmt to say alarming.’ So violent were tire air- 
wnvey clue to this erim-C', that walls were rent 
by them at a distance, of live hundred miles, 
an-.i so great the volume of smoke and adio.q 
that Batavia, eighty miles off, was shrouded in 
complete darkness for two hours* Nearly four | 
months after the- eruption, masses of tfoating 
pumice, each several acres in extent, were seen 
in the Straits of Svmcia. 

Paradoxical as it appears, the sound was some- 
times bettor heard in distant places than in those 
nearer the seat of disturbance. This singular 
effect has been thus explained — assuming, for 
example, the presence of a thick cloud of ashes 
between Kiuk.'itna and Anjer, this would act on 
the sound-waves like a thick soft wwlfem ; along 
and fefewo such an ah- cloud the sound would 
he very easily propelled to more rwnofe placer, 
for imfouunn ha Li via ; wluwww at Arsjw*, clow, 
behind the ash-cloud, no sounds, or only faint 
»■ once, would he heard.. Other, exphtnatioux . twin 
to In less ])7‘ol though not- impossible. 

Dr Verbeek states that within a circle of nine 
and admit miles 5 radius (fifteen kilometres) from 
the moimfoin, tin* layers of vfeferurfe ash cover 
• the ground to a depth of from -sixty-five to 
am hundred and thirty feet, and at the back 
of the island the ihfekues? of the ash-tnoimfebw 
is in some penes won from one hundred and 
. ninety -five to two hundred and sixty foot, and 
that the matter so projected extends over u known 
I area of seven hundred and fifty thousand square 
kilometres (2&\37G square mile-), or a space 
larger than, the German Empire. with the Nidher- 
laifos and Bfepinui, including D n?nn 3-r mb Jfo<- 
. land, or nearly twenty-mm time foe few of the 
Nc-tiierland?-. * Mo mover, ho calculates that foe 
quantity of valid substance ejected by the yofe 
cvm wa eight <M (m.bi kJl an tremor' Dll r fob 
imfei To ivc^und idea of Iho enormous Volume 
thU roprv.omb, w« may take the following Ulus- 
tratiuu : the larm t of foe ffoypihm. pwvjnlbs 
has ujjwavd-; nf *-ighh two nolle m .ff fefofe \,. A 
of m.'o.oticv ; if \o fob ! fee few take about. „ 
thommul Aren hundred and sidy of mfh demlnm? 
to equal tlm bulk of mafo-r : fow,\y n out by 
this eruption. Some of Eds mfofer ww found 
; to eon fain smooth round hails from five-eighths 
to two and a quarter inches in diameter, m d emm 
posed of iitty live pen cent, of * irbt j if a of d\ ■•*. 

As may well be imagined, tfo- fund ive nrd 
by its awful cm-rgy gave ifoe to a m m ,• dai of 
c.ir- waves. TTvv^fe wfe'uov know wont i-vuel foe 
. nvnh ircav foan t airy and ycd l item few- 
|h; the registering barometers or barngi'anw at 
■:fefe ■■ ; the y St ; . fk jd 

Valencia, Coimbra (Ifortugal), and wlwr ferfefo 
taid: place % At sums ffonw, |s many as awon 
fiic-h dfefofbaaces vuy noted ; fiber ind.ru- 
ImmiB uni m &ms)t\vo '%nr<> evidence of live, by 
who h tinio ih svfiyr had pm By well qiani itself. 

Raying cfolwtwl the qbsemtfons made; el all 
the chief meioi rufegfoaf - 1 itiun , <h neral fomfeiqy 
V/jg .recently read U paper before the Eoyul Boekiy 
jjjm which, ia Ms opinion, conclusively thq.|$ tliat' nn 
immense fiic-vm ve Barfed from Kmlmtoaat , ‘fount 
fiiirfy minutes pw4 nine awn on Angrwfc ffefo. 
Sprwiding from this common a-ntiv, foe wave 
ted ^quarter tiaue$ - round the globe, 


and those parts of it which had travelled in 
opposite directions passed through one another 
Lmmewliere in the antipodes of Javnd The 
vi*b'city of the aerial uudulat-ions which travelled 
from east to west was ealenbifo.d at six hundred 
and seventy-four miles per hour, those moving in 
the reverse direction at seven hundred and six 
miles per hour, or nearly for velocity of sound. 

But’ another effect of the eruption was a 
series of { tidal waves, 3 so called— although the 
term is objected to because not strictly scierw 
t iiic— whivli. like the air-wavo, passed round 
the world. "Whether this was synchronous with 
the final explosion, it is not ‘popsihlo to say. 
The highest of these seismic sea- waves, which 
was over one hundred feet high, swept the shores 
on either fob ■ of the Sim it q and wrought ter- 
rible destruction to life and property. More than 
iVirfydivo lie errand pefoohs perirhed through it; 
the great , -y part of the district of North Bantam 
was tetmyed, the towns of Anjer, Morale, Tjcriu- 
gin, and ofhmvs being overwind mod. 

The initial movomont of this destructive agent 
\vn ' imrloubb dly of the nature of a negative wave ; 
but the best testimony to this is lost, since those ■ 
who wiinw cb it were its victims. The siublen 
suhddeme of i.n Imye an area of the sea-bottom 
in foe Si raffs mu-eb fhe sea to recede, from the 
neighbouring shores. This negative wave was, 
bowwow, seen by Captain Ferrat from his vessel* 
;-a she lay fit uuelmr at l\nu Louis. Ifo states 
dot fowwfo two nxn ]m the water in the 
harbour roll back and suddenly fall four nr five 
‘ fo ,j t ; and that, a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
i the wj r-(vrn^u with great violence to its former 
| feud, causing Ids own and other vewfos fo roil 
* i.-i-j-ibiy. Tiie best witrww of ibis reminhahle 
' ph-mnnr W‘iv hnwrv^r, h\ <‘bn dtiin ’Watson, of the 
L if ifo ei pi'fo.dv/Adu hia vrsr-4 u. :rtnally 
| within the Straits, and. lie states that he and his 
. li.-im.-man * saw a wave rush right ou to Button 
- 1 fr I *, ,p«r oily .-v.f.'p*." :i ,hu cvr P/r* mmh 
part, and rising "half-way up to the nortli mid 
eu.‘t sid.es fifty or dxty ffe t, and then continuing 
few {■} Ihi .lava ;h'*tw 1} hi* w.w ovidviitly a, 
d L: a, hiifou and no! of p*,-, » tN-sion, for 
d w c " not felt at the ship/ This tafow move- 
nwiife beyond <pn lion, mu t liavc coincidt-fl with 
La; XT- fo h fold v, ahww ucmfioiied, ami 
which w:m feh at Aden, cm the Ceylon coast-. 
Port Blair, Niv. ipatiuu, Port Elizabeth, Kuna- 
<*hee, B n y, mid half-way up to Calcutta on 
the Hoffohivg the north-west coast of Australia, 
Vo nolulu, K \ Hall in Alaska, fom Celoto mmr Buu 
1 If oefoo. and fh- cw-t coast of New Zealand. 

' Tu thfe a in nn-t oilier cams of vol laifoe 
' (ifeiurbanco, cdectncal phenomona were observed. 

; Line vessel in parti owl nr, while passing through 
the Burn! a Straits, exhibited 4 balls of lire’ at her 
masthead and at 1 ho extremities of her yardarms. 
Further, It was nntfeed at the Oriental Telephone 
Bfeiicm, foupnpmv^ :> pbwe five hundred nrlfe,-’ 
ILwn ]\mknth-t,. tliat on the receiving 

instrument to the ears, a perfect roar ns of a 
waterfell was heard ; and by shouting at the top 
of one*a voice, the clerk at "the ot!iei ; end of the 
wire was able just to hoar something like articn- 
hifeion, but not a single sentence could be under- 
stood. On the Hue to Jshore, which inelu<j$&; 

1 a submarine cable about a mile long, reports 
! like pisfoLshots were heard. These noises were 
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considered due to a disturbance of the earth's i The topic,* says Mr ft. K. writing 

magnetic .field, caused by the explosion, : ; and Honolulu, 4 is an entlWs one. .Many ask w hat is ' 

.reacting, on the tvirea 0 rtbe t.elepl 2 d.ne. the cause of frequent revivals of the ud glows, 

We have now to refer to v* hat lias been a such as the very line one of August 19. It seems 
much debated, question. . From. about September merely to show tin irregular .distfihufcibn; ' 

; to the beginning of the present year,. remarkable vast clouds of thin RKilhitou Iwzc still lingering . ' 

coronal appearances • and. .smrglows-were .-noticed in the upper atmosphere. They did ft. foboulv ' 
in different parts of the world, and - especially giving us sometimes more, ^oTuctiiim^ less,, of their ! 
the somewhat rare phenomena of red, green, and presence. It is also not Wlikuly that, in -tary mjg ' : 
blue suns. Observers such as Norman Lockymy hygrometric. conditions the miuiih dmd -particles 
Dr Meldrum, ' and Helmholtz maintained that j become nuclei for ice crystals • of vary mg Km% 

.. the phenomena were due to volcanic dust at a | This would greatly . vary their lMeelimr power, j 
great altitude.; .others, and notably metcoro- and accords with some observations r»f ih* p j, 

. legists, rejected this hypothesis, and urged that; | Lyons, showing that the' amount of red glow 
the coloured suns were due -to 'xumsually favour- j varies according to the prevalence of certain 
able atmospheric conditions, suc.li co.lo. 1 uv 3 being | winds.* Further facts mu coming to hand respect** 
probably due to the infraction. arid reflection. oil lug this great natural convulsion* • 

light by watery vapours. -But the theory that .A - ■ . -- h - : I -'■■■ .■ V : .: v '- v 'vA v..-v'-.h NbAA 

volcanic dust caused these appearances is last 

gaining ground, if it be not already an incon- ^ T tvl E A I) A N 1) B T It E A M. 
teoyertibie fact. The _ (spectroscope ‘ has shown otacter t.v.~«wuCT ahh mar Bars w 
that dust 01 almost, microscopic fineness floating AiivtisnsriT 

m the air caused the mm to appear red. Buck 

dust-. ' lias already Mien, and the microscope Boon after wading -Mr, - -= 

reveals the existence in it. of salt particles, walked to Bifigsibrd with Pansy. There had 0 
This, then, js fairly conclusive evidence of the been a thaw during the night* and the meadows 
;vblcan|e-...origm- o£ such dust. That ash particles 1 and the ploughed. hmdfo were -trai^ 
were:, actually carried very far in the upper sheets -.of dirty" gray,, dirty' blue, 
air-currents, has already appeared from snow according to the ciiaraetei 1 ; pt -The- ; sdii > vddtte i dAr- 
which fell in Spain and rain in Holland, in With patches of. •• * snow, like the; ''.'ghosis. . of-; IslctA 
which tlie same components were found as in the in a lake of puddle. But the red sun had a 
Krakatau ashes. Dr Verbeek estimates that the frosty veil on’ his lace ; by-mul-by this puddle 
height to which this fine matter was projected would he glazed with, ice, and the heavy -'drOps-Io ^ 

* may very well have reached 5 forty-five to sixty of melting snow which were fotllmg ■slpwiy.Trhm.--.. 
thousand feet. the trees would become glittering crystal pendants 

In a letter addressed to the Midland Naturalist to their branches, 
by Mr Clement Wragge, of .Torrens. Observatory, | The two gills, their chocks tingling with the 
Adelaide, South Australia, and dated July 17, j bite of tlie east wind, tramped bravely through 
: 1884* tile • .writer '• 'remarks that recently, when j the slush, with no greater -sense: of , in epnyempice/:.,- : 
there were magnificent sunsets, lie obtained ‘a j than wns caused by the fact that 'they would . 
perfectly sharp, clemt spectrum without a trace ( be obliged to perform tlie journey :byMHr ; .rcaid\ 

: of vapour-bands.* And further, he is strongly of instead " of taking the short-cut through the 
opinion that the Krukaloa eruption is the primary Forest. t 

•• -ih : thfi'-Kpships!. • : They was oecapied with. 

There can now bo little doubt but that the her own t^roubloiis tliougliio -; Ihirw id:id-iiot know 
.green and blue: suns and .exceptional ■fiuir&ets much • '.sources; of , Jier •.•;• i riend^ ; ; ' 

observed in Europe, India, Africa, North . and ami Madge had already exbmstod the coii^idalum : 

South Amenca, : Jitpan, arid - Australia, -were duo she -. could oiler to On arriving . ; v o' 

to'thevKrakotQa'nrupfcioii. ' - .The enormous volume ' at ..Eiogsford /they-. fomind atteh4ii% : : ; 
of volcanic dust and. . steam-;; shot up into the to his plants; and .gireidioinesvas : niethodicallyr ' 
higher atniaspheric zones by this convulsion are as if , the .-mansion- stood; ns nouud; hs: ; ever^.it :had- :: ;. ; 

. adequate to fchislx .Tlie -chromatic Meets-, above j done ; and the dally ..'supply .of fruit- and ilowoin';; 
; 'mentioned,v : 'b::.-h', ' 0 | would be re£|uiredm 

But we have better evidence still: these: Madge kit Pansy, with heipfaiher, ami went 
peculiar solar . effects followed a tolerably straight on to the cottage. In ■ the . kitchen. she .- found .;-. y ;. 
course to one which was in fact chiefly.; confined ; Miss Hadkigh foist asleep in the gardeners big 
to a narrow belt near the equator ; v the data armchair. She would have left the room with- 
- now collected show that on the second day after out disturbing her, but at that moment Miss 
the eruption they appeared on the east coast of Hadkigh yawned and awakened. 

Africa, on the third day on tlie Hold Coast, at j £ Um?t v go away; I am not sloping.— 

Trinidad on the sixth, and at Honolulu tlie 1 Oh, it’s you, Madge. Isn’t this-.- a dreadful 

ninth day. Finally, in a paper read hy Dr j state of things? i haven! laid wink of 

Douglas Archibald at the late British. Association | sleep for two nights, ami feel as if I should 

meeting at Montreal, it was stated that ‘ observe- ! drop on tlie floor in hysterics or go ofi into 
tions sfiowed that the dates of the sunglows began! a fever/ t . 

earlier in «3ava, then apparently spread gradually ! Miss Iladldgh had keen relieved by a good | 
away, the dust being so high as to be in the I many ‘winks 5 during the period specked, jj 


„ . . The dust appeared to have travelled at a , time. Madge accepted the assertion literally, and 
uniform rate, over two thousand miles daily, 5 ; was instantly all eagerness to relieve lien 
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f You must get- away to Willowmere at once, !, togotlier in private ^ because . the doctors Had 
and take a prunei* rest You are not to refuse, ! arrived only a few minutes before Philip, ana he 
for I will take vonr place here mid do what- ( waited to hear tlieir report Dr Joy ^ came _ out 
fever may hi? required. Yon are looking so ill, j of the Invalids room with ail expression winch 
Beatrices that 1 am sure Philip and — somebody j was prions but confident ^ • • • 

dse would consider me an , unfeeling .creature if * Our patient goes on admirably/ he said, A ou 

I fillowed yon to stay any ImigerA [ need have no fear of any immediate danger ; 

‘But it is- my duly to etay, dear/ said Miss ! and in. six months there will be only a few scars 
Hadleigh a .little:’ feinDyy for she did not dike to show the danger he has passed through. I | 
to hear that she was looking ill. am to stay here for a couple of. hours, and then 

; ‘And it is my duty to relieve yon, Besides, I shall know whether or not we -can. move him 
Dr Joy has given us some hope that it may to W'illowmere. By that time, too, I expect the 
be safe to remove your father to our house ambulance we wrote for last night will be here.— 
to-day; and then you will be there, refreshed .-'And' 'you, Miss Hadleigh, you really, must .take..-, 
lafelteady te recd:ve‘hini. 5 ’ rest, I. insist upon ite You will not make your 

<1 suppose yon are right- -I am not fit for father better by making yourself ill. Go and 

much at present, 5 said Miss Iladfeigh languidly ; get; to bed. Philip and -Miss Heathcoie will do 
'A and you’ can do everything for him a great, everything that is necessary, and I shall be their 
bde^;;l^fter : : tlmn I can.' But I must mdt till 'pyemeer/:' f: ^ fe ■■-. 

Philip cmnes— dm promised to be here early. 5 Philip went to the stables ter tell. Toomey to 

‘Yon have heard from Mm, fchenU ' bring the carriage round for Ms sister. Ashe 

- ‘Heard i rem him !— lie was here -last niglit was crossing the little green ^ on his way back 
as toon m- be could get away torn that : nasty j to the cottage, Madge met him; Although die 
business he has been o - -by, our • nice had not observed her approaching, his head being 

Uncle Shield. He ought to have taken poor bowed and eyes fixed ou the ground, he took the 
papa's advice at :the . -beginning,", and have had outstretched hands without any sign of surprise, 
'■nothing toMo : with Mimv; / without any indication that he understood the 

• ■This -was- :' uttered /soAspitefnlly s : tlmt /it seemed cruel significance of the * good-bye V which had 
.as. if ; ; ikere were ; an nnuerouireiit of satisfaction caused them both so much pain. Whatever hosi- 
in the young lady’s mind at finding that the tation she might have felt as to the course she 
..rich tiiiele who- would only. 1 : . acknowledge ; •one "was' to pursue was removed by his first words, h 
member of the family, liad turned out a 6 You want to speak . to me, Madge, 5 he said in 
deceiver. * a tone of gentle gravity ; and then wiBi a faint 

Madge was astonished and chagrined by the smile:: ( I am better than when you saw me, last, 

infnrmsh ic*n that Bhill p had been out on the for I am free from suspense. My position is dear 
previous evening and had made no sign to her ; to' me how, and I fed that a man is more at., ease 
but in- Ike rpvdsped- ■ of - seeing -Mm soon, she put when life final blow falls and strikes him down, 

■ thA^ how . harassed ’he than he can be whilst he is: struggling vainly for 

was at this juncture m bis u flair-, Thro should the . goal he has not strength enough to reach. 


be no Ally lover^ quarrel between .them, if she 
could help" it. ..She: would, take ' the plain, com- 


It is a great relief to know -that we are beaten 
and to be able to own it Then there is a possfe 


monplace ^ view - of ;ihe . pofeifoxi, and make every billty of plodding on to the end without much 


allowanee foi* any eccentricity he might" display, 
She would help him in spite of himself,. by 
.showing that no alteration/ of cireumstences could 


She was as much alarmed by this absolute 
surrender to adversity as she had been by the 


■ alter __ her Jove, and that she was ready to wait strange humour 'which had prompted him to say 
:#tv:MniMIImrlife ' if she could: not: serve him in ytliat she was free. 

any other way. To be sure, he had said tile * Yes, Philip, I want to speak to yon/ she said 
; :-ehgageinent-. wfesfeife m y end ; and Uncle Dick tenderly, and n spasmodic movement of the hand 
■--had ; ' vnofc / yet said that it was to stand good, which grasped hers, signified that the electric 
But she; loved: Bbilip : : her life ..-was his. and current of affection was not yet broken. She 


misfortune ought to draw them nearer to one j went on the more earnestly 


yet broken. She 
S I am not going 


another than all the glories of success— - than to think about the ibolish "things you ha% r e said 
all the riche? in the world. to me : I am going to ask you " to give me your 

When he came, there was no sign of astonish- confidence— to tell me everything that has hap- 
Mont at her presence in life temporary refuge pened during the last two days. Tell it to me, 
of his father ; he seemed to accept it m a matter if you like, as to your friend. 5 


of course that she should be- there.' Neither was 


it you like, as to your inend. 

‘ Always my iifend, 5 he muttered, bending for- 


thcre any sign that he remembered the manner ward as if to kiss her brow, and then drawing 
in which they had last parted. To her anxious slowly back, like one who cheeks himself in the 
eves lie seemed to have grown suddenly very commission of some error. 

old. The fivnik joyous voice? was hushed 'into a ‘Always your friend, 5 she echoed with em- 
low grave whisper; the cheeks and eyes were phnsis, 1 and therefore you should be able to speak 
sunken ; and. there was in Ms manner a cold freely. 5 

self-pogsesskm that oliiited her. Yet something in ‘There is not much to tell you. The ruin is 
the tench of hU him d reassured her -; love vms more complete than even I imagined it to be, 
still in his heart, ■ although the careless youth, ! and the fault is mine. Your friend — I ought to 
full of bright dreams and fancies, was changed say our friend— Mr Beecham lias made a generous 
K &e man, who, through loss mid suffering, 4 offer for tin? business, and, with certain modified-. 
'Mid. come to realise the stem realities, of life. ^ lions, will allow it to be carried on under my 
fjf They were for a time prevented from speaking management. This relieves us from immediate 
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difficulties; and in a short time Mr Shield expects | ‘The doctor said I ought to have rest I have 
to have recovered sufficiently from his recent ! got it from you, Madge, I can look straight again 
losses to he able to assist .me'' in. 'redeeming at tho whole hotteation^thahk 
that has been lost’ (A; ; gentle' /pressure = -on.'. '-.Iiife 

6 What gladder news could there be than this ? 5 ] and he went on.) ^-Tlto. ammgement oiffered by 
she exclaimed with cheeks aglow arid brightening j Beecham is a : very good- and - ' kind • one, ' which-: .wilfr 
eyes; ‘and yet you tell it as if it gave you no enable me in course ' "of time '-to clear myself whilst 
pleasure. Philip, Philip! this is not like you— carrying out my scheme ; we can take a small 
it is not right to be so melancholy when the house ; llr Shield will live with us, and we must 
future is so bright. J . j try to make him comibrtabla. Tlien we need 

‘Is it so bright t Are you forgetting how ] not wait for the end of next harvest, unless you 
long it must bo before I can .repay' "Mr Shield ? ! still insist — — 

before j i Ho, Philip ; when you bid me come to you, 

# He was going to say, ‘before I can ask you to j I am ready.’ 

risk your future in mine, and what changes may . — — — — — — .. _. ~~ 

take place meanwhile ! 3 j P I p a i> q 

The earnest tender eyes were .fixed- : upon him, ] ■ T 1 ^ 

and they were reading his thoughts, whilst she j It lias been abundantly shown by various writers 
appeared to be waiting for him to complete the that the Indians of Nmth America as well as 
interrupted sentence. She saw the colour slowly elsewhere looked upon tobacco as having a divine 
rising on his brow, and knew that he was Ming origin, as being a peculiar and special gift 
ashamed of the doubt implied in his thought. designed by the ‘Good Spirit 3 for their delectation, 

‘I want to tell you something, 3 she said in her and that ’it held a prominent place in' their 
quiet brave wav, * and I hope— no, I believe that it visions of a future life in the £ happy hunting- 
will take one disagreeable fancy out of your head. grounds. 3 In the present day, there. Burns to 
I know that you did not mean what you said j be an ever increasing dependence on— we might 
to me on that dreadful evening, 3 ^ y i almost say slavery to— the plant, whose soothing 

‘What else could a ruined man say. I 3 (This ] influences’ are called in quest to counteract the 
huskily and turning his face aside.) 'j effects of this high-pressure age. Them are not 

4 He could say that he trusted his friends. Even a few of its devotees who are quite at one with 
Uncle Dick is angry with you for imagining that Salvation Yeo in Westward Ho , who, when 
your misfortune could make any difference in his speaking of tobacco, says : ‘For when all things 
feelings towards you. And for me, you ought were made, none was made better than this ; to I 
to say;. . . but there, I am not going to speak be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s friend, j 
about what you ought to say to me; I am only a hungry man’s food, a sad rnanV eoidial, a ] 
going to tell you what I shall do. 3 wakeful man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s tire. 1 

He looked, quickly at her, and the eager inquiry There’s no herb like unto it under the canopy j; 
on his pale face rendered the words ‘What is of heaven. 3 We do not, however, propose to i 
that?’ superfluous. - discuss the opposing views held by the smoker 

‘ I shall wait until you come forme; and when and the anti-smoker, but intend to restrict, our- i 
you come, I shall be ready to go with yon where j selves to some, remarks on the manufacture of j 
you will, whether you are poor or rich. No j cigars, which have been suggested by a recent 
matter what anybody says— no matter what you j visit to the West Indies. * j 

say, I slid! wait 3 * j Of the endless varieties of cigars which arc- I 

1 0 Madge ! 3 j met with in various tropical localities, the naijority j 

He could say nothing more ; the man’s soul i are used for local consumption, and only find ) 
was in that whisper. Their hands were clasped : | their way into England in very small quantities, 
they were looking into each other’s eyes: the i The bulk of our cigars are "either Havana, or 
world : seemed '.to. .sink .away from them; and the I Manila, European or’ British, andof these it 
Amman’s devotion 'changed the winter into sum- 1 has been computed thntr considerably ovcjv two 
men, changed the man’s ^ruin into success. hundred million are consumed annually in the 

He drew her arm within Ms ; and they walked United Kingdom. It is evident, therefore, that ; 
past the blackened walls of the 'Manor, and along the manufacture of this luxury is a business of 
the paths where they had spent so many pleasant I great magnitude, irrespective of the other forms 
hours during his recovery from the accident .-with ! of tobacco used ; and if we remember that the- 
the horse, to the place where he had ; thrown off [ duty obtained from tobacco of all kinds puts.--., 
the doctor’s control and got out of the wheel-chair, ] nearly nine millions per annum into the national • 
‘I am not so sorry now for what has it becomes possible to realise how 

were, his first words.: ‘It is worth losing every- -I much the comfort ma happiness of a. large*; 
•thing to gain so much. 3 j number of Her Majesty’s subjects depend on the 

‘ But jmu have not lost products of the tcbaccp crop. 

' ‘ Ho ;"l should say that I have won everything^. An .Havana- cigar of a good brand is. dt^eryeclly 
I am glad to have saved Wreniham from penal looked upon as the crime <U la. crime of- cigars; 
servitude, for his frauds Have.enabMrme, to xealiso \MiV the number of : |^od makers 

the greatest of all blessings-— the kBovdedge-tkit: ; [as: well as the possible-, production of fei-elass 
come what may you can make im happy*’ cigars is necessarily limited. Thus the manu- 

V ‘And I ara Sappy too/ she said softly, their fact are of the * Vi liar y Vi liar 3 brand b stated, • 
arms ; tightening as they walked on again; m to be uiever . more r^h^.p.'iwehty-fivb' ; . thousand 
silence, • daily ; while that of ‘Henry Clays 3 is fully three 

By-and-by he lifted his head, and seemed to times as many. For some time hack, there 
shake the frost from Ms hair. 4 has been a deterioration in Havanas, which has- 
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hum ‘variously accounted for. It if? asserted that, trims the broad end, ami the cigar is ready to 

from the exhaustive nature of tlie crop, guano be carried to the drving-rooin, afterwards to be 

or other artificial stimulants are largely used, sorted and packed in boxes, 
and that; the flavour of the leaf has suffered in It is easier to know a good cigar when you 
cbnsequcmae. Besides, owing to the increasing smoke one.' than, to- describe the points by which, 
demand v ■■tpliacco- has been grown on poor land a good cigar -may bo selected. A good cigar, 
■; unsuitable for . the .' product!* ni • of . the finest- leaf, however, should have a good wrapper or exterior ; 
and even Inis been largely .imported into Cuba it should have a faint gloss, not amounting to 
• j for the manufacture of 4 genuine * I favauas. To j greasiness, due to the essential oil contained in 

y { ; those, ■ iiowuver, who cannot afford to buy the. j it ; and . it should Jmve a fine hairy c down * on 


m^y-4 
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•!•••. ;'vtogy The climate and seal of some parts of not draw well, vvhen lighted it should burn 

• Jamaica very closely resemble those of Havana, evenly, and not to one side; it should carry a 

i. and are vvcil suited-, fori- the. growth of the finest iwodheb. -ash .without endangering your coat, and. 
; j leak As the Jamaica planter? open up their if laid aside for three or four minutes^ should 

• virgin fid!, it is safe to predict that with growing still be alight when taken up again. It is worth 
, iwpmienvc ihoy will ' Improve m their njnuu- remembering' the golden rule known to the lovers 

they produce a. cigar which of the fragrant weed, namely, when holding a 
| compares favourably with any but the beet of lighted cigar, always to keep the burning end 
! Cuban make, * turned upwards^ so that the smoke, may escape 

' | British cigars, like nil other varieties, may be into the air— never downwards, as that pauses 
jndifeenU By British ,'ww mean the smoke to pass through the body of the cigar, 

: cigars manufactured in this country from the In concluding fhese brief reiuarks, itmaynot 
1 imported leaf: and m English capital can com- be amiss to say a word or two about the markings 
maml the markets, there is ho reason why the :! which will foe found on the boxes, and about 

• best tobacco should not be obtainable for impurta- which a good deal of ignorance exists. On 
i tion. Using the same quality of leaf, -a cigar most boxes there are .'...four- ^ distinct markings, 
j tun be produced in this country at a much lower which have each their own significance. First 

cast than if imported ready made. We venture comes the brand proper, which consists either 
i to think, notwithstanding popular prejudice, that of the maker’s name, or of some fancy name 
a good British cigar is preferable to feu inferior adopted by the firm ; such, for example, as 
1 foreign make. Pay a fair price, and yon will get » Partagas, Tillar y Villar, latimidads, ^ Henry 
i good article — home made, in .spite of. the Spanish Clays, te The quality of the tobacco is next 
, hilHils, which are always used either from nfihe- indicated by Flor Finn, first quality ; Flor, 
talb »n or in. order to deceive the ignorant. Much second quality, &c. Various names, such as 
! is heard about adulteration by means of cabbage- Infantes, Remns, Impemles, &c M are used to 
; leaves, fee. ; but wo believe that it is almost represent the size or shape of tlie cigar.’ The 
[ unknown in lids country. Tim lad; that inferior fourth, .mark gives - 'ns an idea of the strength 
i tubareoj are ytt very cheap makes fraud both or colour of the tobacco contained in the box ; 

; null iVly and inmecessary. -• Adulteration, how- • ami for this purpose the following terms are 
j ever, is not unknown on the continent, where used — Olaro, Colorado claro, Maduro, &c. To 

j. t’igaiv? can be obtained six. and ten for a -penny ; attempt to. give any advice to our readers as to 
j fc«i the duty of five Shillings per pound is the best brands to buy would be beyond tlie 

; j. fbrtimately a. bar. to their importation into Great scope of this paper. Experience will soon teach 
^HxitainC It is needless to say more about con- them what to accept and what to avoid ; what 
i'-tmernM ; ; eigara than we do about all cheap suits their, tastes and ■ their pockets, and. what 
; dgars, and that is to recommend smokers, to avoid does not 

• them. ■ " . ■ . . ■ ' • 

>^3^ the- finished article .requires.- 

;].;;^M^iiy:splIedNlabouiv and long practice gives the OHE W 0 M A N’ B HIS T 0 It Y* 

1 - wpikmaa of -accuracy and dexterity ' . w , 

^;in;.prod'ud]rig.:-;'eigai* ••after:.;qgJW?, .alike. .in..«hapo and 

J with a rapidity that is truly wonderful. ‘Phew! There’s not a breath of air in this 
! .j;. .. Aftcrvdhe" leaves.' Imvo; been ■ properly cured, they valley. One had need be a salamander to apprer 
I. v-hro. -i'.isb^taaccb^jfiig to askfe and colour. The date a morning like this. But what a lovely 
j centre rib is then extracted, an operation requir- nook- it is— eh, 'Mac? Quite -worth coming half- 
| leg great care. Each workman is seated before adoxen miles to see/ 

f : ^supplied' with a bunch of. ‘That it’s very pretty, I’ll not attempt to deny ; 


fclilllfe I 


forming what is called Hhe bunch/ This he a twinkle. ‘That’s understood, of course/ 

||| j proceeds^ to cover with the wrapper or perfect The time was the forenoon of the day following 
leaf, which he has already cut with his knife to the evening on which Madame Da Yigne had 
the required si s?e. The most difficult part of the been so startled by the sudden appearance of one 
process lias now to be completed, namely, closing whom .she had. every reason to believe had died 

m the point. This he does by modelling it with long years before. 

finger^, quickly twisting the wrapper round The scene was a small but romantic glen, 
l - % a&d fixing the end with a drop of gum. With Over the summit of ,a cliff, at the upper end of a 

|H | : . Jl W sweep of his’ knife— his only implement— he rocky ravine, a stream, which took its rise among. 
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of your sex gets the idea into' his head that one 
//©f-.'bur' sex -is' in love with, .him, why, then, 

■ &- ; little .reciprocity’., of sentiment is the almost 
inevi table sWe&ilfc/--: 

‘Thu hussy- \ [ exclaimed Mac. * I should like 
her to he laid up for a fortnight and let me 
have the phy sicking of her ! 1 

‘ I notified that she did press .my arm rather 
more than seemed need ful, when we were walk- 
■ ing last evening by the- -lake/ remarked the 
vicar. ■ ■ - b 

I ‘ And I remember now that she squeezed my 
I hand in a way that seemed to me quite urmeees- 
. sary, when she bade me good-night on the steps 
of the hotel/ 

^Gentlemen, let there be no jealousy between 
yon, I beg/ said Miss Pen with mock-solemnity. 

• * If you decline to combine your forces, then 
make up . your Wumk : which -’of-ypu- is.to have 
her daily ship# and let the other one go and 
bewail his sorrows to the moon/ 

: ‘By ; the ' way, who ■ is . Lady Eenshaw 1 * asked, 
the vdcard *1 never had the pleasure of hearing 
. her name till yesterday/ 

4 Her ladyship is the widow of an alderman 
and ex-fckmif of London, who was knighted - on 
• the occasion ; .of some great event in the City. 
Her husband, who was much older; fhan-dicrsel^ 
left her very well off when he died Tint pretty 
'girl,: her ■niece, who travels about with her, has 
no fortune of her own, and one of her ladyship’s 
chief objects in life would seem to be to find a 
rich husband for hen At the same time, from 
what I have already seen of her, it appears to 
me that Lady Benrimw herself, would by no 
means object to enter the matrimonial state; again / 
could she only find a husband to suit her 
views/ ... ' ■ ■ /;• 

'A dangerous woman evidently. We must 
beware of her, Mac/ said the vicar. 

■ The elector shook his head. * My dear friend, 

:■ your [ixxixUm doesn’t -apply .to. me/ he said. * Lady 
- Bensliaw is j mi one of those women that I won! d 
' ' not thiulc of making my wife, if she was worth 
her weight m gold/ 

They had begun to stroll slowly forward during 
-the last minute or two, and leaving the bridge 
behind, them, were now presently "lost to view 
down one of the many wooded paths which 
intersected the valley in every direction. 

But a few minutes had passed, when Lady 
Bcnriiaw and Miss .Wy liter appeared, advancing 
slowly in the bppsite' direction. They halted 
on the bridge as the others had done before them, 
a. ‘What a sweetly pretty place V exclaimed Miss 
iryntcr. ( l had no idea’ it would be half so 
lovely,, l-'auihl wahder about here for a week/ 
adding under her breath, * especially if I had 
Dick to keep rue company/ 

‘Pooh! my dear; you will have had quite 
I enough of it By luneliean-tiine/ responded her 
! aunt,, who had .seated ..herself . on Ike low coping 
of the bridge with her back to the view up the 
; ' .. . 

■I always thought, yon were an admirer of 
./pretty sceneiy, atmi/ 

4 Bo I am— 1 when in society. But now that 
;wo are^ alone, there’s no need to go into ecstasies 
about it. On a broiling day like this, I would 
; : ^ohange. .all :[ the . .scenery, of .. the Lakes for an 
@asy*chair in the veranda, a nice novel, and 


the music of a band in the distance/ Then, as 
if suddenly remembering something, she gazed 
around and: said : ‘By-tne-by% what has become 
of MrGolightlyP 

/I saw him strolling in this direction a few* 
minutes ago/ was the innocent answer, 1 1 have 
no doubt that he is somewhere about/ 

‘Kow that Archie Ridsdale has been called 
away, you will be able to give him the whole 
of your attention. There seem plenty of quiet 
nooks about where you will be able to get him 
for a time all to yourself. \ He certainly seemf 
excessively iiifatuated, considering how short a 
time lie has known you, and I should not be a 
bit surprised if that waterfall were to lead him 
on to make violent love to you before you are 
•six hours older/ 

/Aunt 

/Oh, my deari I r ve known stranger things 
than that happen. When a susceptible young 
man and a pretty girl sit and watch a waterfall 
together, he is almost sure before long to begin 
squeezing her hand, and then what follows is 
simply a question of diplomacy on her part/ 

!; ‘If— if— in the course of a few days— Mr 

Oolighily wore.tc>.progose1 , ~ — - 

‘lie may do it this very day for aught one 
can tell. "He seems infatuated enough for any 
tiling. When he does propose, you will accept 
Mm-~ conditionally* You will take care to let 
him see that you care for him— a little. You 
have known him for so short a time that really 
you scarcely know your own feelings— &, &c. 
C)f course, ; ; before finally - making up '’your mind, 
we must have some more definite information 
as to the position and prospects of the young 
imm, and what his father the bishop has in view 
as regards his future., Besides, Mr Archie Bids- 

■ daie :;hmy.;ppssi1dy/be- back in the course of a day 
or two/ 

‘Ibat in vriiat way can Archie’s return affect 
imV 

‘ Yort 'stupid : girl 1. have I not already told you 
that Sir William is nearly sure to refuse his 
consent, and that Archie’s engagement with ; this 
; Miss Loraine may be broken off at any mo- 

■ meat Then will come your opportunity. Archie 
[ seemed very fond of you at one time, and there ’s 
j no reason why he should not become fond of 

you again. Young men’s fancies are as change- 
able as the wind/ as you ought to know quite 
well by this time/ 

Bella only shrugged her shoulders and sauntered 
slowly over the bridge.' 

Tim expression of Lady llensbaw’s face changed 
the moment she found herself alone, and her 
thoughts " reverted ' to a topic- over- which they : 
had busied themselves earlier in the day. 

SSo this high and mighty Madame De Yigne 
-»dhis .person whom.; .nobody: seems, to know -any- : 
thing about— could not condescend to come in 
the same wagonette with us poor mortals ! She 
and her sister must follow in a carriage by them- 
selves, forsooth ! Last evening, when we got 
back : from the lake, she had t retired for the 
night ; this morning, she breakfasted in her own 
room. I feel more convinced than ever , that 
there -M some mystery about her. If I could 
but find out what it is ! Of course, in such [a 
ease : .it would become my duty at once to com* 
municate with Sir Willihm/ .- 
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./ Miss; ' Wy liter, came back over the bridge, but 
much more quickly than she had gone* c Oh, • 
look, aunt I * she, exclaimed ; c I declare there /s 1 
D~ — — I mean -Mr Golightly,' standing yonder,; 
gazing at the water, and alt alone.’ 

" Lady Bcnshaw took a survey of the young 
man through her glasses. Feeling safe in his ! 
disguise, Richard had now discarded some portions 
of the cleiical-looking costume he had worn 
yesterday, and was attired this morning more 
after the style of an ordinary tourist. 

‘ You had better stroll gently along in the 
same direction, 5 remarked iter ladyship. * Poor 
young man, he looks very lonely ! 3 

‘ But I can’t leave you alone, aunt/ 

‘Never- mind about me. Besides, I see that 
dear vicar and Dr M‘Murdo coining this way/ 

Lady Rcnshaw turned to greet Miss Gaisford 
and the two gentlemen, who were still a little 
distance off, 

‘Here they come. To which of my two 
admirers shall I devote myself to- day V she 
simpered. ‘Why not endeavour to play one off 
against the other, and so excite a little ’jealousy ’l 
It is so nice to make the men jealous. Poor 
dear Sir Timothy never would be jealous ; but 
then he was bo very stupid ! 5 

Miss Gaisford .was the first to speak. ‘We 
were just wondering what had become of you, 
Lady Eenshaw/ 

‘I lingered here to drink in this fairy scene. 
It is indeed too, too exquisitely beautiful/ 

‘If they would only turn on a little more 
water at the top of the cliff it would be an 
improvement,’ answered Miss Pen, — ‘Septimus, 
you might inquire whether they can’t arrange it 
specially for us to-day/ 

• ‘ My dear I s protested the vicar with mild-eyed 
amazement, ' 

‘Maybe, like myself,’ remarked the doctor, 
‘ your * ladyship is* a worshipper of beautiful 
scenery'*’ 

‘0 yes. I dote on it— I revel in it After I 
lost poor dear Sir Timothy, 1 went to Switzerland, 
in the hope of being able to distract my mind 
by travel. Those darling Alps, I shall always 
feel grateful to them 1 ’ 

‘ What did the Alps do for you, Lady lieiishaw P 
queried Miss Pen with the utmost gravity. 

‘They gave me. back ray peace of mind ; they 
poured consolation into my lacerated heart/ 

‘ Very kind of . /them-— very kind indeed,’ 
answered Mlss.Pen drily. - 

Lady Eenshaw threw a quick, ■ suspicious, glance 
at her. ‘ What a very strange / person ! ’ she 
murmured. The vicar’s sister was a puzzle to 
her. It could not /be; that : she was covertly 
making fun of her, Lady Renshaw \ No ; the 
idea'- was too preposterous. 

- Dr Mac had not gone about for fifty years 
' with his eyes shut. He had /^discovered': that 
many persons, both male and female, who plume 
themselves on their knowledge of the world and 
their shrewdness in dealing with the common 
affairs of life, are yet as susceptible to flattery, 
even of the most fulsome kind, and just as liable 
to be led away by it into the regions of foolish- 
ness, as their far iess sopliistkated fellow-mortals. 
What if this woman, with all her worldly- 
mmdedness. and calculating selfishness, were one 
of those, individuals who may be dexterously led. 
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by the nose and persuaded to dance to any tune 
so long as their cars are judiehiuidy tickled i 
A peculiar gleam came into the doctor’s eyes 
as these thoughts passed through Ins mind/ lie 
cleared his voice and tuimed ter her ladyship. 

‘ It appears to me, Lady Henshaw/ he began, 
‘speaking from a professional point of view, that 
you are gifted with one of those Inghly-stmngj 
super-sensitive, and poetical organisations which 
render those who possess them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to all beautiful influences whether of 
nature or of art. Hem/ 

‘ How thoroughly you understand mo, Dr 
M‘Murdo! 3 responded her ladyship, beaming on 
him with one of her broadest smiles. 

Tho vicar took off his spectacles and proceeded 
to ruh them vigorously with his handkerehiei 
1 Mac, you are nothing better than a barefaced 
humbug,’ he whispered to himselfi 
‘ It would seem only natural, my dear madam,’ 
.resumed, the unblushing doctor, ‘that a tempera- 
ment such as yours, which throbs responsive to 
beauty in all its thousand varied forms as. readily / 
as an JMian harp responds to the faintest sigh 
of the summer breeze, should— should find : an 
outlet for itself in one form or other. Have 
you never, may I ask, attempted to : pour out 
your thick crowding fancies in verse 1 Have you 
never, -while gazing on some such scene as this, 
felt as if you could float away on — on the wings 
of Poesy l Have you never, in brief, felt as if 
you cotild only find relief by rushing into semgk 
Hem/ 

The poor vicar fairly gasped for breath. 

‘Yes, yes ; that is exactly how I have felt a 
thousand times,’ gushed her ladyship. ‘ At such ■ 
moments I seem to exhale poetry/ 

‘Dear me l rather a remarkable phenomenon,’ 

: murmured Miss Pen. 

I ‘ I long to be a dryad— or a nymph— or one of 
Diai/fl huntresses in some Arcadian grove of old/ 

‘ A iiympli ! Hum,’ remarked the vicar softly 
to himself. //y/; . 

: ‘But I. have never yet ventured to— to 3 — - : - 
‘ (lush into song, 9 suggested Miss Pen. 

‘To attempt to clothe my thoughts in rhythmic 
measures,’ went on her ladyship with a little 
wave of the hand, as though deprecating interrup- 
tion, ‘ although I have often felt an inward voice ' 
which impelled me to do so/ 

‘ Let me advise, you to try, my dear madam/ 
resumed the doctor with his grayest professional 
air. 4 If I may be allowed to say so, you . have 
the eye of a poet—- dreamy^ imaginative,: witli - 
a sort of far-away, gaze in it, as though von 
were looking at something a long way off which 
nobody but yourself could see/ 

‘Ought I to listen to these things in silenceH 
asked ' the vicar of himself with a sudden /.qualm > 
of conscience. 

‘ You are a great, naughty flatterer, Dr 
M‘Murdo,’ said Hie widow, shaking- a/|qd|y^liip|/ . 
archly at Mm. 

‘Madam, that is one of the points on which 
my education has been shamefully neglected/ 

She turned with a smile, ‘I trust that our 
dear vicar is also a worshipper of the beautiful V 
4 With Lady Eenshaw before my eyes, it would 
be rank heresy to doubt it,’, stammered the dear 
old boy with a blush that would have become 
a lad of eighteen* 
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‘Pass up one, Septimus/ whispered Im sister 
in lilts c-ar. , 

s If you talk to me in that strain, ! snail begin 
to think yon a very, very dangerous man/ Mm- 
■ pered her ladyship. 

There cliarmiiig view of the lake from aii 
opening in the trees a "little farther on/ remarked 
Dr Mac. ‘ Would not your ladyship like to walk 
as ford/ ■ v,, v 

* By all means, though I am loath to tear 
myself from this exquisite spot/ 

We shall find, our way hack to it later on. 5 
‘With your permission, 1 will leave you good 
people. for a little while/ remarked Miss Pen. 
/I Ve other ft ah do fry. 5 

Her ladyship stared. fi What an excessively 
vulgar remark 1* was her unspoken thought. 

Miss Qaisford turned to her. 4 Lady Kenshaw, 
I must intrust these two young sparks into your 
hands for a time/ : ' 

4 You could not leave ns in more ckmiring 
eajdiv Ity,’ remarked i lie gallant doctor. y 

The vicar, as lie fingered the hammer in his 
-pocket, looked, imp /sister,- but she 

Yptetriided Mt topeA/ -/ 

4 Au re voir, then, dear Miss Gaisford/ said her 
ladyship in her most affable tones. 

■ 4 Au re voir, an re voir/ : > ■ ; p 

As the three went sauntering away, the vicar 
lagging a little behind the others, Miss Pen 
' heard * the ..doctor, say : 4 You know : the song, 
Lady Kenshaw, When I view those Scenes so' 
charming / after which nothing but a murmur 
reached her ears* 

She turned away with a little laugh. 4 The 
doctor will fool her to the top of her bent Who 
would have thought that high-dried piece of 
buckram had so much quiet fun in him And 
now to look after my hampers. If I trust to 
the -^eryanfcs, by hmeheonVtime the ice, like 
; Hinhe, will have' wept itself : away,- the ; corkscrew 
•will; - have, - : taken, ; a-, . ramble; ,'oii ii« own account, 
the v mognr • and salt will have . . gone . into house- 
; ■■■keeping' ''-together, and . the mustard will be 
/making love to the blane-inange. My reputation 
is at slake.' 


: AMBBIGAK NEWSPAPERS ON THEMSELYES. 

I-r has been Jhirly proved in previous numbers 
of Mils Journal that so long as advertising con- 
tinues, a newspaper can rarely be altogether dull, 
for. the curiosities - of the advertisement columns 
: often exhibit- strange freaks and fancies of human 
nature, which may afford amusement when the 
news columns are. at their grimmest ami dreariest. 
But flic place of all others which may be regarded 
as the headquarters of the advertising genius 
iA'tbvland across the Atlantic, and the papers; 
which are the medium of the greatest enter- 
prise m this line are the Tribunes and Suns 
of the United States ; ami most entertaining 
of all are the announcements by which the 
American journals draw attention "to their own 
brilliant pages. An .English newspaper directory 
is not very attractive/ except to the business 
portion of the community ; but an American 
publication of the kind is of a much more 
amusing character; arid in two bulky and com- 
tohenMve volumes, an indomitable transatlantic 
J^^^her::haa .iteueda nniveiml gazetteer, wherein, 


the newspapers of every part of the globe may 
be studied. 

In the first place, it is enough for an English 
paper, as a rule, to state the town and county 
it represents ; but young America must do 
more than this/ if readers outside her various 
regions are to estimate the value of her press. 
Jacksonville or Euteroga must be set forth 
as indisputably the most thriving city in the 
richest district of the most prosperous State. 
Magnolia, advertisers are * notified/ is a /flourish- 
ing town with more than twenty-five business- 
houses ; 5 Augusta ‘is growing and has a bright 
future Westfield is ‘a thriving town of above 
a thousand inhabitants/ clearly alfording scope for 
a large circulation. 

Manchester. (United States), "we learn, in a 
sentence racy of the soil, 4 is a large, live, and 
growing city/ makes one hundred ami seventy- 
nine miles /of cloth per day, can build fifteen 
locomotives a month, and fifty steam fire-engines 
a year, and an endless variety of other products 
of " skill and industry/ Another rising spot has 
‘fourteen grocery, three hardware, and live dry 
goods stores, four tailor-shops, six butcher-shops, 
two banks, four hotels, three grist-mills, two 
stave-factories, foundry, planing-mills, &c., and 
six churches, one . of which cost about sixteen 
thousand dollars, and lias a spire one hundred 
and forty-eight feet high/ But this edifice is 
outdone in a tliircL town which ‘points with 
just pride to its magnificent iron bridge, costing 
over forty thousand dollars, and other evidences 
of public enterprise/ Middle Loup Valley is, 
we are told, ‘one of the largest and most pro- 
ductive valleys in the State, which is from its 
picturesque sceneiy and fertility of soil poetically 
called the “ Rhine of America/ 5 5 Another touch 
of poetry is come across unexpectedly ; ‘A belt 
of lire from thousands of coke ovens surrounds 
Mount Pleasant, the centre of the great Oonnells- 
vl lie (Joke County, and the place where the 
Times tmd .Mining- Journal is published ;•* and 
there is a rhytluoieal swing, about the remark 
that the Bendy drove Independent ‘is published 
in the land where cotton grows rank and tall, 
and where cattle grow fat in ■ the wild prairies/ 
But Honey Groye /with its cattle is nothing to 
Hancock ' County, 1 where ‘ the people have become 
so; corpulent, that the druggists are all becoming 
independently rich fooin the sale of Ailen’sAnti- 
Eat ; 5 and the Blue Grass Valley of Kentucky 
‘is famous all over the World for its handsome 
women, - thoroughbred- .horses, rich; noil, and fine 
climate/;'.- /;'-■; 

To be worthy of a land like tins, the news- 
papers also possess rare attractions for readers 
and advertisers, the latter especially. They are 
£ alive and . growing/ ; £ newsy 1 pithy 1/ spicy 1 * 
one is a ‘paper for "all mankind/ another •‘over- 
flows with local gossip/ and a third ‘discusses 
public questions with lively respectability, and 
leads its readers with no less than ‘four and often 
five columns of spicy local matter each week ; * 
a fourth has ‘ every tiling first-class ; 5 you can get . 
‘a bright and newsy wide-awake local paper/ "or 
/a live thirty-two column weekly and the 
Maim Bapids Journal will be found/ appropriately 
to its name, ‘a live paper in a live town. 5 Vet 
f more .richly descriptive is the account of the < fyefe/ 
! hot local paper that feeds twenty thousand people 
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every week and makes them lat ; advertisements 
can reach millions of hungry minds through tins 
medium.’ Again, we Mm that ‘Life bu the j 
ocean wave is nothing compared with reading .. 
•the Plymouth Pcmtographd The Sacramento Bex 
is 4 the sjuciest, ablest, most brilliant, imd most 
iiidependenk journal published on the Pacific 
coast y while for ‘ talking large, 5 honourable 
mention should also be- accorded to one of Gin- 
cinnati’s lights, which is ‘the best paper ever 
published. All its news is first-hand from, up- 
wards of /fifteen hundred reporters and corre- 
spondents in every part of the United- -States- ; 
and Europe. 5 

But these are mere outward characteristics 1 and 
generalisations. Politics denote more distinctly 
the paper’s line of. action, whether ‘stalwart ' 
republican / ‘ sound Democratic, 5 or ‘ Independent 
iiudl things, .neutral in nothing.’ Independence 
is the cry of many ; they are ‘ bold and fearless, 5 
express a hatred of party, rings and ringsters. 
‘lYow in its third volinne, 5 exults one banner of. 
freedom, ‘and has never halted by the way nor 
wearied of the fight. Always ready to take \ip 
the cause of the poor and oppressed, and never 
ready to surrender its independence to party, 
clique, or ring. 5 ‘ Has no axe to grind other than 
the advancement of every social reform, 5 a second 
patriot proclaims. ‘Therefore it hits a head 
. whenever that head is seen in opposition to true 
advancement. 5 For the extremes of party violence 
we must go to a Southern journal, which does 
not, it may well be hoped, ‘ speak as the masses 
of our people feel and talk,* 5 if it does, so much 
the worse for the people. ‘ If the Yankees,’ this 
rodomontade begins, ‘ -want to know the real 
sentiments of our people ; if they want to have 
a realising sense of the niter madness of trying 
to govern the grand old sovereign. States of the 
; Confederacy, they will close their ears to the 
lying professions of our policy-bumming pol iti- 
clans and subscribe to the Bartlett, iNemJ Per- 
hops some such rant as. -that of i ha BartleU News 
; a ■ certain ' Bailor ■ -Stmdjml •• had in • view ' ■ while 
stating itself to be ‘ not a blowing, blustering, 
Idackdnail sheet which has to; be read in private 
/because its contents are unfit to be seen in the 
fiimily/ but ‘a clean; live weekly- paper, devoted 
£ entirely io the interests of the working-classes 5 -• 

A Texan; organ ‘ will seek to be a photograph 
of all the resources and needs of Texas ; a 
mirror of her markets ; a barometer of pure 
principles,; sound public faith, and private honour. 
Democratic, but conservative, independent and 
outspoken in the exalted interests of just criti- 
cism. — no panderer to partisan men or measures, 
whether right or wrong l 5 ' This is independ- 
ence with a vengeance,, ahead even of the 
gazette which ‘favours immigration, morality, 
and the Christian religion. ; and unflincliihgly 
opposes shams, rings, rogues, and enemies to the 
people. It exposes villainy and crime wherever 
found, and heh.ee is read by the more intelli- 
gent //classes - of people / in the hold where it 
' circulates.* 

The conjunction of immigration and the Chris- 
tian religion reminds onfe of the much, bemo timed 
lady who ‘ painted in water-colours and of such 
is the kingdom of Leaven, 5 But there is a still 


paper in Western Iowa, 5 which sails under the 
motto, more Yankee than reverent, -‘ Eear : .^Crod, ; ; 
tell the truth, and make money:; 5 the editor 
further announcing that if he ‘is allowed to live 
under a "Republican admiiiistmtioii another year, . 
lie will carry your advertising at live cents per 
line, fifty dollars per cdiimn, or furidsh his paper 
for one dollar fifty cents per year. 5 ; 

The ITorseheads Journal and Chemung Oo * 
Greenback ‘exposes rascality every where, ^ mid 
aims to give something to interest and instruct 
everybody every week, 5 from which it may he 
smanised tlmt the Sorsdiedds Journal md Glmtrsmg i 
Go. Greenback is happier in its object than 
in its title. Many of these ‘wide-awake mid 
spicy 5 repi^sentntives of Western culture are not 
remarkable for the elegance; of their names, the 
admixture of Indian and American /resulting in 
some curious compounds, such as the Petrolca 
Topic , tli a Klickitat Smtind, the KaiaMhi Kalendar r 
the Waxafuichie Enterprise, and the Coslmton Age. 
Yankee, pure ami simple, reigns in the Weekly 
Blade, Jadmnian , BhjgsviUe Clipper, Ptop&s Tek-e 
plrime, and New Jlavm Puliadmm; but there is 
a charm of euphony -.about '.the JMiiiM BimMgkk 
and Golden Globe, and the brevity ; . wHch: : //hhiy. ; 
be the soul of wit in the Call, Item, Plamdcakr, 
and Editors Eye. 

The editors, as is well known; come much 
more to the front th an is the case in England j 
they do not remain the invisible and- inyste- 
rious ‘we 5 of the editorial sanctum ; their names 
are frequently advertised - with those of the pub- 
lishers, occasionally, indeed, accompanied Miry a 
portrait or other additional recommendation ; 
one paper ‘is edited by two of the ablest news- 
paper men in the Shite, and it will be hard 
to find a better team in the editorial harness. 5 
‘The most important feature,’ we learn, ‘of the 
Free t Press is its funny squibs v by the editor, 
“Driftings from Dreamland, 55 which are original 
and spicy;; 5 am! as appropriately named, surely, 
is ‘a h amorous department, “Tea and Toast / 5 * 
to be found in another print. A Texas editor 
offers "* upon justifiable encourhgembnt to ; visit 
any county or city in Texas or Mexico and make 
a htatistical “ write-up 55 of their every interest 
and advantage/ indicative of lively and reliable 
information "fur intending immigrants ; and a 
Highland Mrcorder, with m affection for the Land 
o } Gak.es one can hut, sympathise - with, says that 
‘ every : ;-phge breathes of felan -Alpine freshness/. / 

Great stress.; is -laid .upon the home-prliitliig 
of the small journals — ‘no patent outside or 
inside ; 5 ‘almost every, sentence is of home manu- 
facture, little dipping is done ; 5 ‘the only paper 
that does all Its work at home/ &c. .A further 
noticeable feature is the frequent rise of certifi- 
cates and testimonials as to circulation, from 
public and private individuals ', or froin - contem- 
porary prints, or of self-reeummcndations such as 
that of the paper which ‘has a very fine list of 
country subscribers/ or of the journal ‘published 
by a genuine I ay hawker/ which ‘goes to every 
post-dike in the northern, part of the State/ 

It is when we come to the direct announce- 
meute to advertisers, however, that we get perhaps 
the queerest hints from , our American cousins, 

‘ Advertising rates cheerfully furnished 5 appears 
frequently f| ‘Advertisers love it 5 te a short and 
sweet statement regarding one paper 5 ‘Should be 
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patronise*! by every live advertiser;’ ‘Advertiser#,, 
do you want soiu/returii for your money? Read 
uurlnducemehfe/ say others. Then, ‘Tlie modesty 
of the publishers deters them from mentioning 
the peculiar merits of the (Joarwr as an adver- 
tising medium’— a modesty rivalled by the 
remark, 4 Rates’; of advertising: ko : low . tlmi. we 
are almost ashamed to : announce them/ which 
differs from the standpoint of a third, ‘Adver- 
tising rates held high enough to make a living 
: for the publisher ; 7 and .the"- latter appears upon 
the whole to he the more general sentiment, as; 
: may be test! fled by ‘ Don't send oilers under price/ 
‘We only advertise /or money J The last sentence 
;hllhdes'-'v.^:vh-' : species' of exchange evidently less 
popular among the publishers than with their 
client^: '/; ■ •‘•No advertising, solicited/ says the 


| when there is perhaps the smallest occasion for 
S either. The honest countrymen troubled them- 
I selves ahuch less about the matter than even the 
; worthy host, who was happily indifferent to 
everything but the fact that Mr Morton and 
j his servant were rare and profitable customers. 

| The lumbering knot of labourers at length departs, 
land mine host locks and bars the door; while 
| Derrick, not a little fatigued with the harassing 
r events of the day, is left standing ^ alone, 

; surveying a row of empty benches which the 
retiring ferimen have just quitted. Burly Hobb 
comes back puffing and blowing, his red face 
glowing like the * setting sun, and his bald 


J skull spotted with perspiration through the 
exertion he has undergone in securing the 


;• IPmffieM Pantograph, ‘except for cash, or what 
; : 'as; :gqo<L No spaeu' topgive • away or let. : 
^it..halbprice? ;: More decisive, is the C(PMm;PPM r , 
wlnidi ‘is clKnce in the admission of advertise- 
/menfc: an eolumife, and ;t3iose it does admit, 
a“due , 'biils.y ;'o.f no character will settle for them. 
Must be in hard cash quarterly in advance, unless 
good references are given. Save your paper and 
postage, ye advertisers who have nothing to offer 
m for our space than your wares and due bills. 
We don’t' want: ’em.: We have;: a- good article to 
retail, and nothing but the almighty dollar will 
buy it. But/ adds the Pilot more amiably, ‘while 
this is strictly our rule, our rates are low, and 
we give value received for all the lucre you 


place in our ' possession.’ ; Still -more-; downright 
is the declaration. ‘No three-cornered patent 


is the declaration, ‘No three-cornered patent 
pills, second-hand clothing, skunk-hunting ma- 
chines, or hand -organs taken in payment for 
advertising/ /The News publishes no dead ads., 
and gives no puffs;’ ‘No half-cash advertisements 
. accepted, no swindling or bogus patrons wanted/ 
‘ Dead-beat, swindling advertisers/ sarcastically 
announces the Troy Fret Prtss, * can have their 
matter chucked carefully into the Dove by send- 
iug them to our office. Our space is fur sale, 
and mad be paid for at living rates/ But there 
]m eneonrageiuent for honest advertisers given 


.• •by • a Ptipper-IZcmkl. through whose columns 
amonneemeuts ‘go to that class of people who 
are honest and intelligent and who pay for what; 
they get;’ and in an equally straightforward 
assertion elsewhere, the mens cm&cia recti of the* 
editor rise* superior to grammar into the realms 
of wit: i Has a good circulation among a prompt- 


paying class of people — these he facts’! 9 . 

Facts or not, there is a distinctive character 
about Jonathan’s advertisements equal to some 
of the? fiction with which he lias supplied us. 


THE AIIB-SING. CLUE. 


cnAPTEK nr.— the even-ts of a night. 
powN-sTAiEs in thei public room, the faithful 
Derrick is engaged in a seemingly interesting 
amversation with mine host Hobb ‘Dipping and 
two or three other jolly good fellows, who are 
; Mi, drinking at his expense. No sign yet had 
the attendant discovered that had served to 
j, arouse hu suspicions. No word hud been spoken 
which in any way showed that the natives of 

■ .tlim desolate place were anxious to know more 
■about his master or: himself A suspicion of, 

■ -danger often arouses our fear* . and doubts.; 


strongly built outer door/ 

‘Landlord, I’m going to bed/ says Derrick, 
j who has suddenly returned to his original 
j gruffness. 

[ 4 Very good, sir/ is the reply of the host, who 

| forthwith trims and lights an atom of a lamp 
which he fishes out of a cupboard by the lire- 
! place. ‘I hops you will sleep pvell, sir/ 
i Derrick’s eyes are watching the innkeeper 
I from under plus beetling brows, and lie answers 
! gruffly : ‘I hope so/ 

! ‘ ‘I’ve heard it said/ goes on the loquacious 
| host, ‘ that a good sleep is worth a fortune to an 
| over-tired man. I see nothing to prevent you 
| sleeping well here, sir/ . ;' ■ ' . • y. : 

| ‘Not much likelihood of being. roused in the 
j night, eh % 5 remarks the attendant, 
j ‘Why, no, sir/ answers Dipping, wondering 
what motive his guest could have in asking such 
a question. ‘There’s no one to disturb you 
here, unless, indeed, it be your master himself.’ 

‘Many visitors here’?’ inquired Derrick, aa old 
Hobb leads the way up the dusky, creaking 
staircase with the flickering lamp in his hand. 

‘None at all, sir/ replied the landlord in a, 
melancholy tone. ‘ There never is any one here 
leastways,- very, very seldom. I haven’t had 
a visitor stopping in this house for a matter 
| of— I can’t rightly say how long ; but I know 
[ it’s a mortal long while, for since my poor 
wife died ’- — - 

4 Is this my room D interrupts Derrick, as 
the innkeeper halts before a solid-looking black 
door at the head of the staircase. 

‘ It is/ answers old Dipping. ‘You are pretty 
close to your master, sir/; 

‘I know/ is all that the attendant deigns to 
say, as he pushes open the door arid enters 
with the light, leaving the landlord to stumble 
down-stairs in the dark as best he may. Having 
carefully , fastened the door, Derrick" sets down 
the light, and approaches the window with the 
intention of getting a breath of fresh, air. The 
casement is somewhat hard to unfasten, and when 
at length he succeeds in opening it, the lamp 
which "he lias * brought is blown ''out under the 
sudden influence, of a gust of air which is 
admitted. No matter ; he does not want it. The 


night-breeze is cool and refreshing, a favourable 


contrast to the hot stifling room below, and 
Derrick, as he leans upon the window-ledge, 
begins to appear more contented and at ease.- 
Ail afterglow of the twilight has long, dis- 
appeared, and the moon is shining with a*i 
sickly light upon a low layer of mist which 
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covers tlie nmrsliy fiats. Above the thin watery 
• fog-.' which lias arisen from the sluggish stream 
ami enshrouded the village, as iiv a winding- 
sheet, the great shattered tower of the monastery 
rises ghostlike and dim, while the silence of . 
the vast; solitude is uhlDroken by a single sound. 
Even. Derrick is hot insensible to the peculiar 
beauty and stillness of the scene, and he lounges 
there, humming a tune, and watching the 
silvery trickle upon the watery , marsh long 
after mine host has retired to rest. At length 
he closes the casement and divests himself 
of his heavy boots. Tired as lie is, he does 
not attempt to remove his clothes. The man 
had seen a deal of sharp service, and ;expe- 
'■rieu.ee had taught hi m long ago that in cases 
where he might be wanted at any moment, it 
were better to sleep in them. He merely places 
his pistols within reach, and then- throwing 
himself upon the bed, endeavours to sleep. 

Every one knows what it is to arrive at that 
dreamy state of semi-unconsciousness when the 
weary senses, failing at once to engage the atten- 
tions of the drowsy god, ^ find a sort of relief in 
a long train of most disconnected thought. It 
was thus with Derrick. The fatigues of the 
day had proved too much for even that hardy 
individual, so that, instead of falling at once 
into a sound refreshing sleep, he was drowsily 
conning over the different events which had 
occurred, his rambling imagination colouring 
them with a variety of indistinct pictures and 
incidents. These weird fancies at length grew 
fainter and fainter, and the attendant was fast 
sinking into slumber, when suddenly, and as it 
seemed without a cause, he awoke. Through 
the casement the moon was staring down upon 
hi m like a pale still face, and the greater part 
of his recumbent person lay bathed "in its cold 
light. All was still ; there seemed not the 
slightest reason why he should be thus aroused. 
TIxe silence was profound, and the very beating 
of Derrick’s heart sounded like a hammer thump- 
ing time in his head. Scarcely knowing what 
he does, he sits up m the edge of his bed and 
listens. Yes'; he was not mistaken, there seemed 
to be a faint noise approaching the : old imi— 
a low measured tramp. The hammer-like beat- 
ing grows louder as Derrick, with every nerve 
strained to the utmost: pitch, . silently - rises and 
once more opens fclie : -, easement. There can be no 
mistake now ; some persons are approaching ; and 
in that low .'tramp, '.distant as it is, he recognises 
the marching -of a body of soldiers. He closes the 
window softly, and hating hh heavy riding-boots 
in his hand, unfastens the door, and glides softly 
•. along- the gallery his iuustei^ apartment. 

Owing to* the pitchy darkness in which the 
gallery is enveloped, he experiences: some diffi- 
culty s in groping his way without stumbling ; 

; but v reaching the further" end at last, he feels 
his way to" his master’s door and gives the 
required signal. It is answered with unexpected 
suddenness, the door being instantly thrown open, 
and Sir Carnaby . appearing on the threshold. 
He .is fully dressed, like Derrick; he has not 
even removed his outer clothing, and in Ids hand 
is,. a short broad-bladed knife. The saddle-bags 
lie upon the table, and a portion of their contents, 
discernible by a dim night-light, is scattered 
about ;• but -the black box ia gone. 


In a very few words, the trusty henchman 
explains: what is the reason of his coming, and 
urges his master to hold himself in readiness to 
escape, should it be necessary. Sir Carnaby looks 
at him while he speaks as' if he does not quite 
understand his hurried explanation ; but when 
the attendant has finished, he looks around the 
room with an anxious air, and then says: 
‘If it be so, Derrick, we must get oil sormdiow 
as quickly as we can. This window, I tliiiik, ! 
j looks towards the back of the house. Gan you ! 
! not manage to descend into the courtyard and j 
get. out; our horses?' Lead them down the bank ! 
of the : stream towards that tall beacon by the j 
dike. You must remember . the place ; we • i 
remarked it as we passed the mill on our journey y 
Imre,’ 

‘ I remember the place, Sir Carnaby ; but I i 
am not going to make off there, and leave you j 
alone here. 5 gs -h: aAAAAAAA 

‘I shall be safe enough; I tell you, Derrick,* ; 
said the baronet as he nastily motioned ;tq- • the ; 
attendant to go. * 1 cannot come yet ; I cannot ; 
it is impossibie. 5 

e I will wait below, then,’ is the stubborn reply 
of his servant, who is already half out of the 
window. - . 

‘Derrick, 5 says Sir Carnaby, laying his hand 
upon the attendant’s shoulder, * do what I tell 
you. I cannot come now ; and if you wait 
below for me, as you say, we shall both be 
discovered. More lives tlian our own depend 
upon your obeying me at this moment. Go, as j 
I tell you, and' wait for rue by the beacfuv; and I * 
Will join you as soon as I possibly cam 3 

The man clasps Ms master’s hand, and, with 
something like tears in Ms eyes, makes his Way 
| to. the ground. The fugitive' baronet.'-' has no 
j emotion expressed on his countenance, for he 
j fears not for himself ; his thoughts are centred 
upon that black box which has now so strangely 
disappeared. With the broadddaded knife, still 
: in - his hand, ' be goes towards a corner ■ of the 
room, kneels down, and appears to busy himstdf 
with the plunking of the door. 

Fortunately for himself, Derrick had found 
Ms way to’ the shed where the houses had 

been stabled ; and Iris efforts to saddle mid 
bring them out had . proved successful. The 
great gates leading: out of the courtyard of the 
old inn were fastened ; but this did not deter 
the attendant’s movements for an instant. Lead- 
ing the horses , through a . gap in the fence at 
the back of the Saxmjbrd Arms, he crossed 

a small cultivated indosurc, anti emerged from 
the cover of a hedge upon thy open highway. 
Stopping for a moment to listen, lie plainly 

distinguished the measured tramp of soldiers 

approaching the inn, - mingled : with the low 
peculiar clank of arms and accoutrements. One 
circumstance which particularly alarmed Derrick 
was that the sound plainly came from the direc- 
tion in which he had logo. There was no time 
for thought, however ; tbe warning tramp which 
broke the .stillness of the night came nearer 
and nearer, ami over the old timber bridge 
which crossed the stream came a dim file of 
figures— eleven of them, Derrick could wily 
count the number as they passed over the bridge 
and came straight towards the old Saxonfurd 
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Arm?, their bayonets Hashing and glitter- of the servant was useless now, for, pierced by a 
itig in -the moonlight.' musket ■ bullet, Sir Carnaby Vincent lay Ii{eless 

There mis but one course lie amild take ; across the stairs of the old Baxonfonl Arms , 
lie mud; move forward and pass them. No 

opportunity for maferag a deiornyfor the military CHAHm iv.-~.avter otti® year 

were, not one himdrcd yards from the house, , . 

and the attendant knew that lie had been It wanted but a few days do Christmas 
seen. Muttering a '-prayer- 'for his master’s safely, a seasonable Christmas, and in "keeping" w 


OHAEXEK IW—AVIVJI EIETEEN YEARS. 

If wanted but a few days to Christmas 1760— 
seasonable Christmas, and in keeping with that 


Derrick put the horses, to a slow .'trot, and I ■ festive reason of the year. Snow and sharp 


advanced towards the holders • with a feeling j noiih-eaHt winds- 'had -been- plentiful ibr nearly 


of fear at his heart whirl t ho had never before ] a week past. The flat country^ all^ around tlio 
experienced. lie had not covered half the dis- ! time-honoured cathedral city of Fridswold had 
tanee before a sharp word of command came j been covered with a vast sheet of drifted snow, 
from the front, ami a line was. drawn up across which had found its way into every nook and 
they mid,:’ .evidently with the intention, of dis- 1 ciau r ice, .filling up all the ditches and dikes 
putlog his further progress. A dash for it now ; j until they were level with the surrounding 
delay meant capture • both for himself and his country. The minster tower was embellished 
master. Digging spurs into : his horse’s sides, with an hmomeruble ; number of white patches, 
ttdie ' affcndank jaxd, the liat of his broad blhde and the ■ minster : roofs were' hidden:' under a 
^oVory.tho-' 'lliwtks -Af dfSiV. Darnuhy’s ■ charger • which . thick .covering. .Vof.tirozeh ■ snowy It . was; evident 
.•;hW.: ; icdp-:hTid; ^orev-clpw-n. ; the .road: like -.a whirl- that King Christmas had things to hk liking 
wixid. ■ all Covey In vafdnimifce; ;■ A sheet of this time, and was ; bent u pon eii j oyhi g his 

flame ; shot; Vfefeh . ; as a the bold horseman : broke own particular time in his own ipartieukr-- way. 
through the line, and: then, without a check, he Meanwhile the wind roared on, roared and 
: found himself ascending- the ;. steep bank close ; .wldslleA, --and whisked the. .sharp . frozen ysimw-. 
^against: :tlih-. : bndge..;;: Tim sMiers, however, who flakes round and round, dashing them,:'; as if in 
■; had - taken tire ; initiatiyc,: had, no ; intention < >f impotent ■ rage, : agtihist the '.sturdy walls ' of ■ the ; 
letting their suspected quarry {'scape. Before Sir minster. ; The air was so thick that, although 
Carnaby’s servant kould head the: bank, he was the hour was not late, darkness had set in with 
siirroiuided, and a hoarse airy to stop and surrender a density that obscured every object from view, 
enme 'from his pursuers; In this they had mis- while the, tolling of the great vespers-hell was 
taken their man. Derrick entertained no such drowned by the distracting uproar of the ele* 
idem He indeed Imped that the firing would moots. 

alarm his master, and allow him '•time, to make It was during one of the uncertain lulls 
his retreat in safety ; but not a thought had he which occurred from time to time, that a figure 
,of ; yieldihg.' • < :Oiicu;.'more -Rptiaras ^p-: v liis;i-euit&i?g-ecl- from- • -the; ..'protecting shelter of one. of 
; hoi^ejj /ambainking; • right:" and left with his drawn The: ; cathedral buttresses, - and ' ' wrapping himself 
: bbidCjThc- uttmiditii t| partially ..'feuedeeded' In'- dear- in the folds; of a Irof femur’s ; cloak, strode hastily . 
nig himself from the preas. forward, evidently intending to take advan- 

At this ru orricnb, a random fdioi from one of j tuge of the brief calm and roach some haven 
the military dropped his mastfwV horse, which of shelter. Scarcely a single person was to he' 
he had been leading. Demek I wd scarcely time seen in Ilie deserted- streets, through which the 
to dhengige his man from the bridle before- the blast tore with ench mad fury that the buffeted 


.■poor; animal went crushing down, breaking flic j wayfarer 


Visions of glowing 


worm-eaten railing of the bridges like matchwood, | fires, dry clothes, and comfortable .shelter rose 
and throwing one of .his. assailants' headlong into j. before, his •.imagination, 'as- he passed: a brightly . 
the ^ stream below. In the confusion, 'Derrick I lighted window, XUit there was no stopping for 
Irh^iydd, hybayonet-womidv in thevleft -arm, --and h him ; ; he must . on .' and fight this ■ tough battle : 
lie was nearly pulled from his saddle ; but j with the pitiless wind as best he may. His 
:; shaking himself free with almost so perlmxu an i *le »tioa tion is at length reached. . The weather- ; 


:Strehgf!b.;: ; $6^ galloped j beaten traveller descends a ; couple of steps, 

across tfie old bridge for dear* life. passes through an open doorway, and emerges 

Although th ere . appeared to he. no; . attempt Jrom: the;.' outer-darkness into a warm, cosydook- i 
at ■phrsuitj Derrick aid not judge it prudent iog bar— his clothes ludfdrozen, and crusted with 
to ride straight for the spot where he hoped patches of snow. He is apparently known here, 
to meet his master. After making a considerable for he Is Instantly relieved of his cloak and hat 
clivuib ^the trusty iHuwhmau, faithful to the by a neat-looking damsel, who up to the present 
last, reined in his reeking steed, and gazed moment 1ms been engaged in a light arid refresh- 
across the fiat misty space in the direction of ing ilirfeition with a large, hot-yisaged man 
the A<o:onfml Arms. The silence, however, was lounging before the fire. 

as complete, m when lib had sat at t hid open ‘.Sharp weather this, sir,* remarked that worthy, 
window looking over the fen. Not a soi.il was slightly moving from his place, 
anywhere near him. Putting Ids horse once ‘Sharp indeed ! ’ returned the other hi a deep 
more in motion, the man rode slowly along the voice, as he shook some loose particles of show 
bank until he reached the place of rendezvous, from Ids person. 

It was m be both feared and suspected* Sir ‘Ah, ttuVil be a bad time for many people/ 
Carnaby was not there. He must wait. The was the next remark the large man ventured 
dear Bight, clouded, and the^ hours passed by, upon. 

. but yet Sis master came not. Derrick might wait A muttered exclamation dropped from the lips 
, until th$ erftek of doom, Imfc he never would meet of the last comer, but was too indistinct to bo 


■ 











'■ •• > Chambers'* 'Soixmril, 

Nav. 8, jSS4,j 

• ‘There It be many a person remember ..-tins'- gent should go m. in tlmi fashion. When I Bee 
night,’ continued lie of the iiery countenance, ’em ardoiilg so, I always have a sort of notion 
with an insane notion that lie was getting along that they *ve got something on their minds, and 
■ '■ capitally,'.- . 1 are going to act rash, 5 

: The individual; addressed' turned ^iar]:dy:Toimd^ : ; ‘Tlmk-s your experience, is it V Said the girl 

fixing --.a pair of dark eyes upon tlie other’s hice, with a laugh. ‘I don’t think much of it. 5 
but he did not speak. ’ -.‘■.Possibly not/ ' returned the other, ‘Good- 

Somewhat discouraged, the large man paused ■ night.’ 
for a minute ere lie spoke again. The person — — 

he seemed so wishful to con verse with vv as a. o at t *h * t%'\t tot * xf 

tall, liaiidsoniej young fellow, dressed in a sort - ^ t.) b ii A .i.v x i kMj A hri). 

•of half-military costume, and with a bold dash- The government of Iceland have ’ com ..missioned ;: 
ing lejok, suiiicient in itself to attract notice. By ‘Mr Thoroddsen to undertake systematic explora* 
his side was a silverdiilfced rapier, the ordinary lions of that island, with a view to investigating . ; 
..weapon of .a gentleman. of the day ; and -the mar- its physical features aifo describing its natural , 
tial look of the wearer was sufficient proof that history. While on a .•.Visit''.' 'to ;Gtini^y ) . : .tt.'-sinaU;:.: 
he. would be prompt to use it in any emergency. ’ I island twenty* two .miles, due north of leeland, he 
SeCrmiigly not satisfied with the long inspection . found, it inhabited by eighty-eight human beings, y 
he had v thought fit to take, our red-iheed friend debarred from all ..communication with the main- 
mim more endeavoured to enter into con versa- land, excepting once or twice every year, when, 
tion ; hut the gentleman, after giving the maid at '.great risk, the., natives - canMye.d'-.io • visit the 
'. some, orde^, quitted, the room. . mainland in their small open boats. 

‘Is that gentleman staying in the house, After describing the ilom pndyfe ; 

Peggy, my dear V asked the red-faeed one of the this secluded . islet, Mi*; ThhAsdds^ " 

waiting-maid. that the ‘pastor • ©£ • the " f i4land 5 ' ;M. :. \ 

. ‘ Yes; ; he came here last night,- replied the niundsson, has for many ; .-years 
girl, who was perfectly ready to resume the afore- exceedingly careful meteorcdogie^: '.pl^pyh|i<mst; . 
said flirtation^ which Tiad been interrupted by on behalf of the Meteorological liistitutdv'hof, 
the entrance of the visitor. ‘ Copenhagen. This most worthy geiitenan, • 

But the man with the fiery face now seemed living here in conspicuous poverty, like, a hermit,: 
to' be persistently interested . in the stranger, divorced from the '• world,. - '.thongli-; -he. -Alias- the 
‘What may liis name be, Peg l 5 he asked, in a comfort of a good wife to-be . thankful • for, -.'is' sipfe> 
tone of affected carelessness. only regarded as a father by his primitive cpn- 

‘ That’s no business of yours, Mr. Goff,’ retorted gregation, but enjoys, moreover, the reputation of 
the damsel a triilo tartly] for the • swain’s., indiffer- being in the front rank among sacred poets in 
' once .'somewhat. nettled her. modern Iceland. 

‘Npw, Peggy, my chuck, don’t get crusty,’ said ‘The inhabitants derive their livelihood ; for; 
the big man in wheedling accents. ‘What’s that the most part from bird-catching, need-robbing, 
you ’ve got in 3^our pretty hand B and' deep'-sea-.. fisheries. . .; : -The. precipices; thafe, 

‘It’s the gentleman’s hat,’ replied the.' .fair maid, the eastern face of the island am crowded with 
somewhat relaxing* 4 1 bn going to dry it - by myriads of various kinds of sea-fowl. On every 
the tire with his cloak. They’re sopping wet, ledge the birds are seen thickly packed together ; 
now the snow’s molted on them.’ ' the rocks are white with guano, or green-tufted 

‘ He ’s not likely to lose his laadpieoe, whoever with acurvy-grass ; horn everything k in ceaseless , 
he may be,’ remarked Mr GoE ‘I eari sec movement:, stir, and Mutter, accompanied by a 
“ Ik AinBlic ” on the lining quite plain, as you’re myriad- voiced- '. concert-; ,:&om ■ VtfeB; : 
holding it now. 3 . 

•‘-Yoti.-';:seem' : :to" :tal£e-/a"deai : of interest - ;iii the ■ ..•.rock-ledges, and -febm brawlers ' -at; :the:- : parhixrnent;';;:- 
gentlemah,’ laughed Peggy as . .she '. turned the hat j of dove but at sea, the surface of which;;' beneath 
away. ' A- v ■ ! the roeks is lifceinlly tliatched at - tins tlmeof the . i 

‘ It V mighty little interest I take: in 'any one 1 year with the wooing' lUultitudS-bfdthis happy ; d 
except you, \ my beauty,’ returned Mr-GoE ‘I commonwealth. If the peace is broken by a 
only thought: the young follow looked -wonderful stone rolled over the precipice or by the report 
Weary andTired like.’ of a gunshot, the air. is suddenly darkened by 

‘He looked that- yesterday,’ - said Heggy,' warm- the rising clouds of the disturbed : birds, which, 
ing to the subject. ‘I felt quite .sorry for him viewed from the rocks, resemble what might be 
when lie rode up. It wasn’t lit weather to turn taken for gigantic swarms of bees or midges, 
a dog out in.’ 6 The method adopted for collecting eggs is the 

‘ And he’s been out again to-day 1 3 hazarded following: Provided with a strong rope, some 
the big man. fok;’.' nine or ten stalwart men go to the precipice, 

‘ Yes,’ replied Peggy, depositing the hat and where it is some three hundred font high, and 
cloak in front of the* roaring blaze. 5 He went one of the number volunteers or is singled^ out 
out early on foot, leaving his’ horse in the stable, by the rest for the perilous that is, “sink” or 
and we Vmw nothing more of him till two o’clock, “drop/ 3 over the edge of tlm rocks. Bound his 
He came back, then, and ordered something to thighs and waist, thickly padded generally with 
eat ; but, as Pm a living creature, I think ho? bags stuffed with feathers' or hay, the $vjwnmh\ 
scarcely toucher! if. After that, hr-- went out “Binkman” or “ dropman,” adjusts the rope in 
- again, and did ; not return till just ho w,’ v such a manner that he may hang, when dropped^ j 

‘It seems wonderful curious,’ said Mr Goff in a sitting posture. He is also dressed in a 
slowly, as he buttoned up his coat and prepared wide smock or sack of coarse calico, open at the j 
to go— ‘seems wonderful curious that a young breast, and tied round the waist with a belt, 
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Imsv.l tile ninkman 'hol.is a pole, sixteen feet long, .waited' the advent of the papermaker, wlio would 
with a ladle tied to one end, and hj this menus bo able to convert them into used ill wood-pulp 


troops the eggs out of noMs which axe beyond at a very low c< 
the reach of' his own hands. When the purpose make this wealt' 
of this “hreath-fetdiing” sink is accomplished, rnerckd purposes, 
on a given sign the drop-maw h hauled up again Another lectur< 
by his comrades. This, as may readily be of the Manitoba ] 


at a very low cost. Hallways were required to 
make Hus wealth of timber available ibreom- 


ou a given sign iho di-opmuw if h id* d up again AmH .* }. tar by Mr (WlvTioll at Hie model 
by lei.- cMumde'. hid, ae n;,,y ruddy he * { jV* M.mk ha Farm embodied some interesting 
imagine!], k a nm f dnimyroir nad A JAnm find hm-vinMi u mmi'ding thy feMnadiun imrtMwvst. 
many a life has bean lost over it in Grimsuy from The Bell Farm in Qirappcdle he described as the 
aedfoits occurring- to the rope. . _ Mry. t farm in the world. There were eight 

* For the pursuit of the fishery, the island thousand acres under crop, five thousand under 
possesses fourteen small. np..-u Lord, in which wheat, and a portion of the remainder under; 
the men will venture out as far as four to six tlax. From this farm, ten thousand bushels of 
miles cod-fishing; but this is a most hazardous wheat had been exported at a good price last 
in- In rry. owing M.h to dm sudden manner in year ; and this years crop was estimated to be 
wlii* h dm n i will rro, vwvdbmv i-vm a hum forty per cent, better. The estimated wheat acre- 
time hi advance of travelling storms, and to the age this year in Manitoba is three hundred and 
difficulty of effecting a landing on life harbour- fifty thousand ; and in the north-west territories 
less island, . dxty-livo thousand, with an estimated yield of 

*Nmv and then the monotony of the life' of twenty - tb reo h« sh el s an acre. There was thus' a 
the ini i aid tank is broken by visits flora foreigner?, total <*1 four hundred and fifteen thousand acres, 
mostly Icelandic shark-fishers, or English or and nine million five hundred and forty-five thou- 
French fishermen. ' ■ sand bushels ; but deducting two million seven 

‘Of dome tii animals tin; ihmdov now pa-*v.-: hundred mid sixty dmumiid budiol- f<r home con- 
only a few sheep. Formerly there were five cows sumption and seed, there remained a surplus of 
in the island ; but the hard" winter of I860 neees- six million seven hundred; and eighty-five thou- 
skated, their exterm in a lb up and dime tkd iim-a .-.md bu-h-k. Thme k Ihde eonmlMMn. here for 
for twenty-four years, the people have had to the British farmer, who finds wheat-graving at the 
do \\ithmit a v . V ! Of homes time am unh pie -cut low prim.-.- p* .-iiively wire mum mil w. 

two at present (1881) in the . island ! Strange to _ 

aay, the. health of Urn people .■•coins cm the whole 

to bear a fair comparison with, more Ihvomvd A LOVE-TH OUGHT. 

localities. Scurvy, which fermm-iv was way T .. . . 

prmxdmt, lo ndw alums:, dba; pFuvd, m h[ Jr {] \7 "' n ^ ; 7 ^ ™ 

also a di ea c t , b v ? « H ddn v.hi i , in Aa-I I n on n iy; vhl an u vmgs,. 

the form of spasm nr conWaivo lit, used to be Putting to dmngmg scenes each changing hour, 

Very fatal to infold life in forme?' vmuv, Cureless of angat save that ■which pleasun 

Mru-xpr* didy * i dit try mo 1 bdifw bf. H iM m h'hvm— 

poopfc in winter, shut out from all communication ^ evm I coa l'l the lowliest glade 
with t h outer world, ami having in vh-w, 'A far That hold thy loveliness within its shade. 
m the eye can reach, nothing but arctic ice, 

TIi" Wddaivof UD-Mlioi Mi v mm r.diou h- tv rf thou wort hut a streamlet in the vale, 
s* rw- tol j > m in * nocoulhinnus mid un;ua‘:5ng j a s .y: }r 0li fl stormy sen, 

arctic expedition. The only diversion a!h >rded Plying through whirling foam beneath the gale, 
or nature consists in the shifting colours of the c’h artier in all that wild immensity-. 

fii'Uvvrmg ^auuau ooruali^, in the toiuyung oi Thy murimiring voice would echo in my soul 

: the stars m the heavens, and the urn tad-ie forms Through howling storm or crashing ihnnder-rolb 

of wandenng icebergs. No wonder that such 
Biirrottn<liug5 : should’ serve t» » produce a quiet, 

reriouq devout;, and down-heurivd race, in wl:ic}i ui -fhng, thou wort- hut a tar-ofi stay 

resjiect the Orimsey men may p. ; rlnp- l ekd Aiyl I a weary wanderer o’er the plain, 

to t nmtituh 1 a typi.xd f ivmp‘ a i t :.,ng \UAi- com- rmktting of fltkstial worlds afer, 

patriots. However, to dispel ilio heavy tedium And knowing naught of all the shining train— 

of the long winter days, they w.. k their atmise- My glunco vvouid .sunk out thy ray serene, 
meats in the reading of the Sagas-, in che^- Tlnmgh feeing suns ami planets rolled between. ' 
playmcr, and m mdi mild dissipations at mutual 

yy i mm ;;1 y Clii-rtmiiS-tim.; M tte Yet , lrar on tllMJ aH tlj , se i0I11Ci ana mrm . 

poverty ’ni al. iv. Sl . 8 , w( -. , .,11 


^OimsrBT ANB PAR1HKO. 


At one of the evening lectures in aunmethm j 
with the. late Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition.. Mr 
.• d./AMdram synke of the r Joboro Forests J 'which 
situated m the Malayan PenitiHula between : 


Yet, dear one, thou art these io mo, and more : 

My flower, whose radiance passetk all decay ; 
My streamlet of sweet thoughts hi endless store \ 
My star, to guide my si oj s to perfect Jay ; 

My hope in earth's dark dungeon of despair ; 

My refuge ’mid life's weary noonday glare. 

H. jfensr Nxcircm 
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; iwt a few at nn even larger, rent. lit the best spernnMis <*f i^proyal being a 

enmity of Inverness, for example, there are a tally ..luge ot l ■ ■ “v t somewhat curious 
dozenAv^iel. v;,.i,T „ W-,i ton mini of fullv thirty- Ml® greatly .coveted, wmwf^o ^ 


and upwaMsg and one tot nearly i mw uuius;>uo: most of those 

«x Uiouiml pounds, u£ yearly rent. In the every year ; but i M ' 

I futilities of Ibis, Argyll, Aberdeen, mid Perth {timtoare. shed is 
fr» : «’ u als ? mpy. forests which command a ; ‘"“f *K* b '„,fe el . Vtfat must h} sbed. 


;'of ' nfely;'; sovehteeii hundred pounds ; | tnei-cioi*^ xt 
xv Mh> it is no secret that an American gentleman | well looked 


ay uv* --- o *•• - 

iter ; . or -tlieir.; scarcity may bo. 


aWc jt m no secret; that an American gentleman wen * w ,Ktu u r; 7 h 0 f 'their bein<* eaten by 
p® a yearly rental for deer-ground m Inverness partly due to ta . I , , M f This, to 

«4of nearly eleven thousand pounds. the dt*r ih^ ato , B &nly to be 

Beer* stalking iU been deunniinnlul Him pas- a certain extent at least, scan, eextaimy 


: , wetn^tatKiiig im« been uenmimmim mu pu*-- — >. 

tij'iift of twinge#' * J and it -is -a -sport tlmt calls for the. ease. . 1 Tivt'Mqnd snorts of 

pWk, the part of It tow. fc*n 

the® wilt, undertake it. From daybreak to ; aiw aufe g t comme yduL 


:;.«ard dgyhworltj;tlieiiol:dc harfc has got the tetter Utewore^s. m r^rrSfe anmia l 
°f hi* pursuers, and found his way to a place ol select; it is only, me ^ ‘ dan afford to 

safety. 1 The deer is difficult of mm, being a income of many 

most suspicious and wary animal, with a wonder- indulge themselves m t 1'- ' L. t ^ 0 £ 

felly acute power of seek and sense of hearing. As regards the produce & 

Hie antlered stag has to be watched from afar ground— the veiu=on m, Produce a hauncli 
with a, powerful telescope, the anxious stalker have a marketable vataa 3 f dim„rty is 
. and his gillies requiring to be circumspect in at table on the occasion . oi a “WM 
all their movements. As an intelligent forester with some persons a 
told the writer: ‘You have to creep on. your table venison, except m : ECigI 

?“»>■ »>•«.* “F»t. ^jssVrt.ss^ss “SsKSirs.sSSi 


yon are just about within range. Yuu must a uigumna ™ « 1 1 ftnooi v Some 

force, your way through the mom*?, and must, U secondary place m the “^2 
.If /necessary, walk, for a few hTindrcd/.-yards j sportsmen have disc jv - e . ‘ , to dc-rav 

"»> to your middle in water-tint is all in require to 1» t a k g* i todkuy 

<h.‘ way of business; air, when you go deer- tatee it can be bro mgU J Ul ; L ’ f 'of 

Editing. A slight rustle, the displacing oi a used to the greatest advanfag . m « 

:: stone on the mountain-side as you laboriously Inf At,' nresuife 


amie on the monubtin-std^ as yoa jubo.nQusiy ; jw.y . ^ . f nt% >i . lu*. iW^urn** 

vroep or climb to overlook your gnany,- and its flavour . is texcjdk.|mn«l Urn to 1|» 
mv: clrnuce k gone; t& flte being pabap* ably imlniioiu ib® 

r ki .:r i #. i:> f.ta- Mil'ts bpilIL? deiieiOllS. AUlOllg BpOllb 


■ d.mr a ciiiancek m gone j tlie Mv bang permips auiy r Alrim ^ 

miles away before you can realise the fact that chops, Mich cuts being dclnuouLV Among apaity 

■mm **m W J "S^SsrilS ZJ&t 


Tiirn words cdntdn an epitome of tbe work ailowed^o name the 
<jf deer-stalking. A stag will note a man a long » ‘L iJ - hatlr^Lmre 


itMv~sWkm& A staif will note, a man a long tioBs. xmw ^ . 

way off, ami will, when be does so, most probably the Scottish red-deer may; v at cut a Mterhgu^ 
at once take alarm and run for his life The at. table than it has eve 

sen.* of smell which has been bestowed uu these being taken, wo imdciblaiul, J ^ 

animals is wmnforM; wind carries tbe scent to breeds. The deer is 

than unbredeen, and whenever they have ‘got therefore there mint be u counteract 

the wind,’ as it h called, of man, or any other certain amount of ^-breeding, and to coimtuact 
source of disturbance, they are sure to move off the. deterioration jlndi must itsult from such 
to a place of safest* When once a herd^f a cirenmstop, Sufterland y^jefe_smp|tti|e 
deer » disturbed, 'they will take themselves ago, pkteed. m the foiests of ; 
away to a distance; and it is generally a con- with gratifying residto i i the ’ J* 

Adelaide time before they settle down again tune ago stated, had 

to m nr fed in quietness. The led-deer. is • 


UXms% m tlie bustling past- of* a mmmtak kmal these examples. It is to be hoped 

-w'ili sometimes einise him to gallop hi may k*am m time how these expenm entb . have 
? .state of alarm for a mile or two before snececilcd. / , . , .■>, 

be to see what has happened ; and v I 11 conclusion, we have only to remark, that 

consefpently, it is generally the policy of the it ^ . foidimahi ^ cu’cumstance for the 
; devoted deer^kHver to discourage the rearittg.pl of Highland estates that they can be 
grouse or bares in Ms deer-forest. The desire for deer-forests. ^ In no other way could the 
' for possessing 7uie heads J causes some of the proprietors obtain, so good an income ixoin their 
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BY MEAD AM) STREAM. 


lands. Those engaged in the sport of deer- £ I have been to the court,’ he said,, ‘and Caleb 
stalking year by year expend a large amount is remanded for a week, in order to collcet further 
of money ; they give remunerative employment evidence as to his movements on that nkdit, and 
to many hundred persons, and have done much to see how my father progresses.’ 
in many instances to improve the moral as well ‘How did he look? What did he say?’ 
as_ the material circumstances of- the people by 6 He . looked, as "if : lie : did iiot wlint' ; trefoil- 

setting those employed by them a good example, him ; he said nothing more than that lie was 
As to .the question whether it would be more innocent, and I am sure of it PThe poor follow 
.^profitable to feed sheep or deer, that must he- has been cruelly upset! by Pansy’s conduct, and 
left to settle itself by the inevitable operation he has got into this scrape because' ho .could, nbt- 
of economic law. It k a question of rental ; take warning in time that Contis was too cautious 
persons having moors and forests in their hands, a mail to became his rival.’ ’ 

naturally enough hit them to those who oiler ‘ But will he he aWe t 
most money for them. It has been accurately, 
ascertained by the Itoyal G 
into the Crofting System, 
forests in Scotland— comprising 
acres— are capable of throwing on the market 
only about four . hundred thousand sheep p-~ 
annum ; and as there are in the United Kingdom 
nearly thirty million sheep, it is at once seen how 
comparatively meagre 1 HA ’ 
sheep by the Scottish deer-forest: 


a> prove his innocence I s ; 

4 1 hope . "so ; and the next examination will ; : 
Commission of Inquiry enable us to form a clearer idea of his chums 
te, that all the ifoor- 1 than we can. at present. Coutfcs has had a slight y 
about two million disappointment in a business transaction, and is 
merciless towards Caleb. I simposedieds'relievetl'..' 
per to find some cme to yenfcdii$.\sp}e6h^h* ,: .-'t 

Phil ip smiled faintly,- and she was glad to . see 
even the least sign of 1 iis returning . to lik natural • • 
is the displacement of good-humoured way of viewing. life. He did not 
explain to her that fclie busiheBs tpinsactlon in, 
— — — ^ — — which. Couits had hailed was . his Littempt- to secure i 
TEE AM. ‘ a snug place in Mr Shields will by ousting his 
brother. ■■ ■ ' ~ 

TLL * ‘ Whatever we settle to do/ Mr Shield had 

• were something said with a shrewd twinkle in his eyes, and 
kite winter day : referring to Coxitis, ‘don't let that gentleman into 
What the degree our plans/ 

might be, neither Madge v Mr Beeeham, with a grave bow, had .acquiesced 
;o calculate. They were in. this counsel, the wisdom of which Philip could 
it was enough : yet both not dispute, although he was not at the moment 
Id be this sekse of closer' acquainted, with the details of Ms brother’s: 

, , . back, they remembered design, 

how often they had thought that nothing on ‘.Don’t see the dodge?’ continued Shield 
earth could decrease or increase their affection, brusquely. c It’s plain as daylight. Me wanted 
They were learning the priceless lesson that to get you into a hole, reckoning that the rich 
Love grows in suffering where mere passion uncle would give him your place. He expected 
quickly withers and dies, and frequently turns to that bill would do it ; for if he didn't know from : 
hate. the first that it was a forgery, he believed it was, 

An honest, promptly spoken word had saved and made sure of getting his own and more out 
them from folly — cleared the mist from Ids eyes, of the rich relative somehow. But when he. 
and scoured the misery out of both hearts. And heard of things going wrong, and being ihhp 
it was Madge pvho spoke this magical word, as enough to Bee that other people had their eyes 
it is the loving woman —God bless her — who open as well as him, he got too anxious to hedge 
xd ways does. But then, says the cynic, 4 the to be able to carry out Ms scheme as he intmdeii 
loving woman’ is so rare that she may he freely Didn’t quite miss his mark either, though’ — this 
allowed all possible praise : vanity and interest was uttered like a growl of . disappointment — ‘for, 
have generally much more to do in linking men thanks to you, he has got Lis own; but he’ll 
and women than alfoctioiL Bead your newspaper, get no more? 

note the lives of those around you, count the Philip remembered with what cynical frank- 
sores which the four walls of every house conceal, ness Couits had explained the ethics of ta?ikess : 
and then you will know how rare she is. — Go, which guided him ; but, until now, he had always 
cynic ; we will shut our eyes and dream the imagined there was more talk than • practice m 
beautiful dream of all romance, that women are it He certainly never suspected him of being 
fair, self-sacrificing, and loyal in their love. capable of putting such theories info practice 

Madge was insensible of any special heroism with a friend and relative. Pat upon this 
in taking the common-sense view of her duty reflection, . one of Gout tvs • favourite , apothegms 
to Philip and acting upon it »So now, the happy recurred to him— ‘There are no friemhhipH in 
end being achieved, me turned calmly to think business. 5 He owned with chagrin that tlie 
of what they had to do for others. theories of Wmnhain and Coiii-ts were identical, 

As they walked back towards the cottage, she although the former was nut so careful in utilising 
spoke about Caleb Kersey, and .the perilous posh them as to succeed- 

tfon in which lie was placed by the accusation of The brothers rarely mot at this time, and then 
Ooutfs, supported as it was by the servant's xmm- only exchanged a passing c How do you do?’ After 
ientkmally exaggerated account of the prisoner^ Mr Mudleigh’s removal to Willowmm;, Coxitis 
conduct at the door of the Manor a few hours arranged with Dr Joy' to send for him if there 
before the fire was discovered. She learned with should be any marked change for the worse in 
satisfaction' that Philip had, not forgotten km the patient’s condition. . 

unlucky foreman* ■ • ‘ He. wants quiet, you say/ was the observation. 
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of tins smart young man of business ; f and there 
is no use in hay trotting out here, when I can 
do nothing. Ymi’U let rue know it' anything 
is requh’ed, 5 

He was punctual as ever in his attendance at 
the office ; lunched and dined at his Hub, where, 
he spent the evening playing billiards or cards, 
with art occasional diversion to one of those shady 
places to which c baccarat’ was the fatal lure. 
But Contis did not lose ; even here his usual 
camion prffin-ted him. Hu did n«-t want i u sen 
1 'In lip at present; ter although Ids money was 
safe, he felt mortified by Ids inability to penetrate 
the mystery of the bill, and by the consciousness 
that he had failed most egregiowdy in the attempt 
to ingratiate himself with Mr Shield. 

Philip paid a brief visit daily to the farm, 
but it wa- vwy bri**f ; and in that find week 
uf amn-ty, Malm and la* cpMe iiUh* of them- 
njd n f their iu/un-. There we- m* need: 
ewrrfhhip w;i- mu ter.' tend between them now, 
and they were too deeply engaged in earnest 
duties to allow themselves any jvja/aiion until 
the immediate crisis in their affairs had been 

1 . passed. 

: At the works, Philip laboured with all his 

might to pull thing- .straight, and he had finqiaml 
occasion to wish that he might have had’ tlw 
assistance of Caleb Kersey. Mr Be eel mm, how- 
ever, was at his ffibuw, encouraging him with 
words of hop and sage advice. ' The accounts 
of various firms as represented in their invoices 
were largely reduced in consequence of Wren- 
ihom’a confessions. In most cases it turned out 
that two nf invotem had hea prepared ; me 
set gave the real amounts wide] i woie to be paid 
to. the dealer.-; the other sot: gave the sums 


to the criminality of his proceedings, that he was 
secretly regretting the loss of the pleasure and 
excitement' he might have purchased with this 
money, if he had not been, fool enough to desire 
to have a nest-egg. 


which Philip Imd to pay. The explanation given 
| was that Wrentliam had represented himself as 
. the buyer, end was tte-Mtev at liberty to 
f charge whatever price ho could get when he 
sold.. 

Kvcn in tii-* fird. tnii-wlim* wbi h (ddljp had 
entered into, namely, the purchase of fir*, land, 
a hold attempt had been, made to mulct him 
in a siim equal to double its value. He had, 
however, ah dub ly refu. ed to lit ten to the term 
proprvw] ; and Wrenthuiu hud been obliged to 
content himself with wind mod people ’ would 
have considered a very mtidbeten coinmi^ion 
of twenty per cent 

The beUib of these frauds— oi should they 
be called merely ‘sharp practice V — were temed 
from "Wren than.! as much by Hie terror of Bob 
Tip .pith threat to give evidence in the mutter 
of tlie forged bill as by gratitude for the gem- 
rosity of FhOip aind his uncle. One by one the 
ncoomits Vvriv amended as far as they- could be; 
and the amendment represented a considerable 
amount. \ 

Wrentham gave Ills inf vm tion wirft the air 
If a man vim has d;o,d> bbs w tee | promted 
to bo a good spcrnlaliom Two things Tbres-od 
him— he had 'been found out, mcl he Inul lost 
the whole of the money he 3rd schemed ^ 
elaborately in obtain, by wbtdws on the turf 
and the Stock -Exchange, One important Hem, 
however, was safe. Despite his gambling infatua- 
tion, ho had invested the proceeds of the forged 
: bill, iu sound securities, so that the whole amount : 
j was. recoverable* Yet the .man was so insensible 


In this week of hard work and anxiety to 
Philip and Madge, Caleb Kersey was. again called 
on to answer the charge of malicious incendiarism. 
The .Tu tors were able to give a satisfactory report 
of Mr Had high’s progress ; and that was so 
much in the prisoner's favour. All the rest told 
heavily against him, especially his apparent 
indiiterence as to the result of the trial, which 
some honest country-folk regarded as signs of 
the hardened sinner, who had caused so much 
disturbance in the country by his demands for 
higher wages and better housing for the agricul- 
tural labourers. 

He admitted the general accuracy of the state- 
ment made by (Mu Its regarding their interview : 
whilst he refused to give any information as to 
I the grounds of their quarrel. He affirmed, how- 
ever,’ that after the door of the Manor had beeii 
closed against him,: he hud speech with Coutts’s 
father, who, on hearing his complaint, had directed 
him to he at the house ..early in the morning, 
and promised llmt justice should be done him. 

! He further admitted that it was true that he 
had only reached his lodgings in the village a 
| few minutes before the first alarm of fire was 
| raised. 

On his own showing, there seemed to be no 
I alternative for the magistrate but to commit him 
i for trial. 

At this point, Mr Jackson, of Hawkins and 
Jackson, solicitors, who was acting for the 
prisoner by the instruction of some friends, 

called forward that astute detective, Sergeant 
Dior. He, had been engaged ter several days 
investigating into the origin of the fire ; and lie 
was now prepared with, evidence which would 
not only establish the prisoner’s innocence, but 
would show that he had behaved heroically on 
| the occasion, and was in fact the man who at 

| the peril of bis own, had saved the life of 

: MT Lloyd Hadleigh, the proprietor of Rings- 

; fad. 

The face of Sergeant Dier was a picture of 
good-humoured satisfaction ; whilst preserving a 
proper degree of professional firmness and equa- 
nimity, as the case was developed in court. Mr 
Jackson’s sharp visage was aglow with self-com- 
placency, ;w if lie would say, H alone have clone it. r 

First there was the testimony of Mr Hadleigh, 
written down at his bedside by a duly qualified 
gentleman— -to the effect that *he had made an 
appointment to meet the prisoner as the latter had 
affirmed, and for tin* purpose mentioned by him. 
Next Philip gave the man an excellent character 
for intelligence, sobriety, and honesty. He was 
foil wed by half-a-dozen witness 3 who had vi[ 
Caleb’s brave rescue of Mr no 

one else would dare to. attempt it. ' ; 

Last came a housemaid, whuhnmfemed rhai mo 
Lad been too much frightened to mnffiss before. 
She had been sitting up late writing a letter (to 
her sweetheart of course-- -these things occupy a 
gteat deal of time), and hearing via;, down- 
staiff®, she had gout into Hie passage, curious to 
discover the cause -of the disturbance. As fife’ 
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was .retreating- hastily, she upset a paraffine lamp ; 
but in her eagerness to get back to her room, 
she did not observe any signs of lire, or think 
of any danger until she. heard the alarm. 

The result of this evidence was a severe 
reprimand to the gild, and tlie. instant dis- 
charge of Oaleh Kersey without a stain on Ms 
diameter, and with a high compliment from the 
bench on the gallantry he had displayed in the 
rescue of Mr Hiidleigh* 

Caleb thanked Mis Worship, and retired, but 
not before Mr Jackson had whispered that it was 
a question whether he had not grounds for an 
action against Contis Hadldgh. Poor Caleb 
neither understood nor heeded this suggestion in 
his present state of mind. He wanted- to get 
away from the place. He was stopped, however, 
by Philip, who grasped his hand warmly, and 
asked him to come hack to the works; 

1 Thank you kindly, sir; but it may not he. 

I am bound to cross the -water, and seek some 
place where I can forget the old land and — the 
old friends.’ 

‘ Hoots, man, what clavers, 5 exclaimed the 
gardener, stepping forward. £ You should not 
be headstrong. There ’s as good living in the 
auld country as in the new, if you would 
seek it in the right way } 

A kindly hand pressed Caleb’s arm, and a soft 
voice said in a tone of intense relief : 

* I am glad you are safe.’ 

Caleb pressed Pansy’s hand in his own, and 
held it firmly for a few seconds. 

£ Pm obliged to you, 5 he said quietly, although 
huskily. 6 1 wish you well. 5 

And with that he forced his way through the 
group of friends and disappeared. 

HOMHUHS«a 

-'..BY ' A LADY. • . 

: F 0 U B T H . A R T I C L lit- . ' "Pu 

Having fully considered the choice and manage- 
ment of a sick-roorip we now turn to those per- 
sonal cares essential alike to the patients com- 
fort and well-being. 

We have already spoken of the need of absolute 
cleanliness in the” sick-room ; and as regards' the 
patient himself, it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the importance of scrupulous attention 
to every detail affecting the purity of his imme- 
diate surroundings. Not only should bed and 
body linen be kept fresh and clean, hut every- 
thing that has ;hecbme soiled in using must at 
once be removed from the room. It is a very 
common practice in home-nursing to make a 
collection of dirty things, to be carried down- 
stairs when any one is -going ; in tlris way, I 
have known a room to be fouled for hours, v Hie;;, 
patient being considered whimsical for com- 
plaining of odours not perceptible to las nurse. 
Sow, any. such complaint should receive imme- 
diate attention, and a nurse should never rest 
satisfied till she has discovered and remedied the 
evil. It not seldom happens that the patient’s 
sensitive , condition makes him extra quick to 
discern such warning of danger; and the nurse 
who really desires to do her duty, instead of ^ 
taking offence, will gladly avail herself of the 
help thus given ; for “it must be borne in mind 


that as surely as smoke indicates fire, so surely j 
does a bad smell indicate a foulness of air, which ] 
will never be remedied till the cause has been j 
removed, Eemerubering this, it will be seen how 
foolish is thw practice of drowning impleasanfe 
odours by the indiscriminate use of disinfectants ; 
these have their special value — their proper 
sphere we shall consider in dealing with infectious 
diseases ; but in ordinary illness, they are apt to 
be used simply as a cover iug-up of* evils >vMclx ! 
demand entire and immediate removal. 

As. regards personal cleanliness, many people 
still retain the old-fehioned fear oh washing* 
which used to condemn the patient to a state 
of dirt, equally uncomfortable and injurious. 
Of course, care and discrimination are heedful, 
and if there is any doubt on the matter, it is 
better to ask the docto’s opinion | Imt as a rule, 
daily washing of face, neck, and arms is possible 
in. all cases life for home-nursing- ; • in addition, 
the legs and feet should be washed about every 
other day ; and whenever practicable, a weekly 
bath should be given. ‘For the daily wash, tepid 
water and a piece of flannel suit most patients 
best ; but where cold sponging is a refreshment, 
it may be used, provided due cate is taken to 
avoid a cliilL - ; 

In eases where there is great feebleness, much 
care must be exercised in washing ; tlie patient 
and changing his body-linen. Before beginning, 
the nurse should see that the room is properly 
warmed, and that all she is likely to need is 
ready to hand ; she must he careful that no 
draught shall reach her patient, and that he does 
not get a chill through unnecessary dawdling ; 
at the same time, she must not hurry lri in, ; so 
as fco increase the fatigue. 

Any amount of washing is tiring.- to. the very 
weak, and therefore toilet operations had better 
begin soon after breakfast. If possible, the body- 
linen should bo changed at the same time, It is 
a good plan to keep two sets of under-linen going, 
so that the same may not be worn day ainl iiiglite 
If the patient perspires much, the linen must 
be dried and warmed* each time of changing ; it 
is not enough that it has beam once aired ; every 
time it becomes damp the same process must be 
repeated. The name thing applies to towels, 
which are m often put away damp and used 
again without airing ; no wonder that illness, 
resulting from, cold, shivering or a fit of coughing, 
not seldom follows the. washing process, whilst 
the simple precaution b£ : using a, .dowel. weliyaited : 
and warmed would do away with the discom- 
fort. 

^ Sometimes lying in bed produces great irrita- 
bility of the whole skin, and the patient shrink a 
from any attempts- i&; washing. y Iiy ; sudi .eases, ... 
a soft sponge should be used, in one direction 
only, and that downwards ; and a nice way of 
drying, a sensitive part is to lay The ; towel 
smoothly over the ' place and pass the. haiul over 
the towel three or four times, very .imich as • 
though drying a wet page with blotting-paper. r | 

During the process of bit-by-bit washing, the j 
bedclothes must be protected by a piece of mack- 
intosh or thick towel; but should they become ■ 
wetted, they must be changed at once, for even 
if not damp enough to do serious injury, there is 
sure to be sonic amount of discomfort ; iiud every- 
thing, however small, that causes annoy an, ce. must 
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Me looked upon ns a drawback to recovery, and 
treated aammiugly, 

ii; addition 1o tin.* regular washing, any portion 
of Ihe patient's body that bee omen accidentally 
boiled must ho at once cleansed ; and whenever 
lie* i*i iii kumnnif to bed becomes lengthy, Ihe back 
and .diofddoir should be washed every day with 
van mi water and soap, thoroughly dried, and 
lightly dusted over with finely powdered starch. 
The patient must also be prevented from remain- 


ina too long in one position ; and if too weak to 
move himself, it will be part of the nurse’s care 
to turn him from side to side every three or four 
hours, . Where this is impracticable, pressure 
nunt bo is lowed by the woof cushions, thn?.c 
with a hole in tbe middle being most useful for 
thowupr ■ If tin* -a precautions are not taken, 
tic- cant c-romin id bones, exercising undue pres- 
MOv - n .-olt poit.. will caa-e them to give way, 
tie dim v id hi come tender and intlauu'd, and 
if i.'»t Hopped in time, a painful wound, difii- 
< nil ini t r cmv, will be tbe result i have 
known eas, a where these wounds have caused 
} infinitely more distress and pain than the patient’s 
u:h:u 1 hbmwm and. yet, with few exceptions, 
it is only a question of care and attention. So 
tnw is thi.-, that a trained nurse looks upon such 
wounds as a disgrace, and is constantly on her 
guard against them; hut the inexperienced 
nurse ncglc cts thi* m ccssary watchfulness:, simply 
through ignorance of the danger to ho avoided. 
■But forewarned Humid he forearmed; and by 
• taking care to avoid dirt, pressure, and creases 
in the bedding, even, the most inexperienced stand 
a good thowv of success in tins most trouble- 
some part of nursing. At the Fame time, if, in 
spite of care, any port-ion of the skin reddens or 
j becomes sensitive, the doctor should at once be 
| inform d of tin- f;rf, fa 1 this ]> om* of the bed 
examples ,f iT old 'eying, 4 PjvvenJmii is hth-v 
than « iivf mb a i- late to my mit wkm the 

mb hh 1 b d< 0* . 

If ihe patient is too- weak to sit up and use a 
ioothbm ii, a pi'.e;m4 lint .should be tied to the 
end of a small stick such as a penholder, and 
wetted with water to which a little Coridyh fluid 
has been added ; with this, the nurse can. easily 
clean the Lmtl? and gams. Brushing ilia hair 
r« * nitres a m:, in .a, • ml of tact and y ml mess ; 
with female patients the hair is apt to" get into a 
troublesome iai J % unfix- - plaited* up luo-Hy ami 
tied at the ends. , Huiuetiriifs moistening the 
brush with toilet vinegar will be liked, and in 
not a few ens gentle, bundling 1ms a soothing 
of ft r, 1 remember one instance where, und r 
thhyindacn.ee, and this alone restlessness would 
pAhie 5 2)1 * » ouh't, lending to refreshing sleep. 
| Tie: same yilbe-t may .sometimes he produced by 
sponging flie face and hands with tepid wafer, 
with or without the addition of a little vinegar 
or ban de Cologne ; ^ and again, in other eases, 
k Ting the h nd lit* in a basin and gently 
pmumg cM * water on them will bo found 
grateful. It b well worth a iinmeb -while to 
stinly her pnni.wLvr pal mutts lu4o, and io find 
out some such simple method of relieving the 
weariness and monotony of illness. 

To lift a helptass patient is by no means an 
*mj task to inexperience, and should never be 


will be needed ; these must be tightly rolled 
round in the under sheet and blanket, and the 
patient can then be moved, as in a stretcher, by 
four bearers. 

To move a patient from side to side, the draw- 
sheet alone is needed. Bolling one end cloyy to 
the body, the nurse goes round to the other side 
of the bed, and by taking hold of the rolled-up 
part, will be able to turn the patient gently over 
with perfect ease. Where the draw-sheet is not 
being used, it is a good plan to let a heavy 
patient lie on a strong roller-towel, which can 
be used as above ; and if two people grasp it 
. firmly on each side, they will be able to move 
. the patient up and down in bed without fatigue 
or injury. This plan is especially useful in 
dropsy, when the patient becomes a dead, heavy 
weight, and is often restless to a painful extent. 

In many ’eases, a patient-, oilier wise helpless, 
will be able to move at hunt his position by ihe 
use of a strong towel or cord tied to the foot of 
the bed. Hospi tahbeda are almost invariably 
provided with a cord and handle for the patient 
to grasp ; but a better thing still is a netted 
hammock, a simple contrivance consisting of a 
piece of netting --of twine or coarsest knitting* 


1 i I attempted without help. When the patienb is 

, poles or broom-handles 


cotton-— four yards long by one and a half wide, 
the loops at each end being drawn up with tape ; 

. these tapes are tied to the foot of the bed ; and 
the netting not only serves as a cord, but, thrown 
tnvr ihe patientb head and drawn out across 
his shoulders and back, forms a most; easy, com- 
fiu table .-uppiwt, I have farm patients' sitting; 
up thus, who had mournfully declared it an 
impossibility, and whose delight at the change 
of position was a thing to be remembered. 

In grasping any part of a patient’s body, be- 
very careful not to take hold with the finger-ends ; 
the whole band should be used, and the fingers 
: slightly spread, out ; anything like a hesitating 
touch is exasperating, and indeed hesitation in 
any way must be carefully avoided in dealing 
with the rick. If. is well to remember that a 
recta. in. amount of work has to be done, and a 
certain amount of noise must follow ; make up 
your mb id how much, and go to work thoroughly,, 
quickly, and quietly ; quiet, though, must, be 
natural, not laboured ; the tiptoe, whispering 
style is torture to sensitive nerves ; a firm, even 
tread and a distinct way of speaking should he 
■ cultivated ; the latter, especially, will, make all 
the ciilhreiico to a patient’s '. comfort. To be 
constantly on the strain, to hear is by no means 
soothing • and whispered conversation as to the 
patient’s condition must never be indulged in. 

people, realising this, will go out ''of the 
sick-room, to carry on low-toned consultations 
just outside the door and within hearing of the 
patient, who involuntarily strains every nerve 
in the endeavour to catch what is being said. 
Buclx treatment is even worse than Unnecessary 
noise, and all discussion relating to the patient 
mud be carried on where tlwnf is no possibility 
of Ms hearing it ft is a safe rule to avoid 
detailing the patient’s symptoms to' relatives or 
friends ; sensitive, delicate minds are often made 
to suffer unnecessarily, from the consciousness 
that sick-room details are being made the subject 
of < irk i s inquire and ' marl . 

If not seldom happens that in delirium, or 
extreme weakness, the patient will let out some 
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cherished secret, and tills should 1:>e as - jealously Countenance, whether liable to changes' of com-- 
sacred to the nurse as Vtfefegli the confidence -flexion or expression,: 

had been voluntary, the only tedlowahle violation When visitors are allowed, the effect upon the 
being when the revcdafcion made throws an v patient should be noted; and at any cost, ^ in 
light upon the patient^ illness ; in such a ease, serious eases, those whose influence is depressing.; 
t-lie doctor must be told ; and this brings ns to or exciting inust not ho admitted, 
a most import, dht point— the relations between A iiurse should also, without being fesy^hoep; 
doctor and nurse, a point which is seldom under- an eye to any fresh symptoms' that may appear, 


stood by tlie inexperienced 


md duly report them ; but nothing is more 
The nurse’s responsibility is great ; she has many worrying than to be constantly teased" with such 
duties to perform, some of them apparently slight, questions as : 4 Are. you in paint’ ‘Do you feel 
yet really of vital importance ; but at the same better now V c Will you let me look at. your 
time,- she - is only -acting under orders, and when tongue?’ Those who have endured- .the* martyr- 
those orders have been faithfully carried out, dom, know what it means, and know, too, how 
her responsibility ends ; it therefore follows, that little information can be gleaned -by.- such: methods. 


Lit your 
martyr- 


whatever her private opinion, she must- never 
alter the treatment -.without the doctor’s express 
permission, and' .whatever- she may think, she 


should never, by word or deed, seek to lessen well as from - pain. 


Let a nurse be sympathising by all means, but let 
her sympathy show itself in caring for her patient’s 
wants, and in efforts to save him from worry as 


the patient’s confidence in ike ‘ patient’s- doctor. It 
sometimes happens that injudicious friends sug- 


I remember a trained nurse who was deeply 
hurt at being told that a bell would Iks pkced: 


gest remedies of their own, and insist upon their within her patient’s reach, in case he, \vanted 
being used ; any such interference should be at anything at night ■ * Thank you, ma’am/ pvas 
once reported to the doctor, for liow else can he her reply; fury patient will not need to ring/ 
form a right opinion as to the patient’s condition? Nor did he, thanks to his nurse’s constant care 
Yet so often is this overlooked, that, I believe, fo anticipate his Wyants. A nurse thus watchful, 
in many home-nursed cases the doctor’s , treatment will he quick to notice any change in. her patient ; 
is never allowed fair-play; and 1 have even but it is quite one thing to notice, and another 
known a prescription, that had been torn up by to give a faithful report of what has been ob- 
fche doctor as unsuitable, carefully pieced together served; and I would urge every inexperienced" 
after Ms departure, and used. Perhaps in no nurse to be very particular in jotting down at 
other point is there such a marked difference once all that strikes her attention. The simplest 


other point is there such a marked difference once all that strikes her ; 
between the trained and untrained nurse. The way of doing this is to keep a sort of diary of 
former has been taught that her power lies in all that happens. Take a piece of writing-paper, 
obedience ; .the' latter, -ignorant of her very igno- keep one side for day and one Tor night, write 
ranee, ventures to meddle in matters which, had the date at the top, crease it down the middle, 
she but a little more knowledge, she would under- and note on one half, all the patient takes and 
stand to be beyond her. does, and on the other, anything yon think 

Not a little of the nurse’s value depends on her demands notice. The following is a specimen 
ability to give the doctor a proper report of; how of the sort of chart 1 mean, 
matters have been going during his absence. A f} , , 

patient will often pull Himself together and even Jo ; '° 

feign convalescence for the doctor’s visit, which j ^ (i lip tea mid tea#, 
is necessarily brief ; whilst the 11111®, spending j Tour ounces milk, 
hours with Item, sees every varying mood and 
symptom ; at the same time, she must, remember 11. . ^ Mwliehie. 

..that the doctor does not want her opinion, but 1L15. roultice to chest tuid 


Oetehor 4. 
' j a.m* 

Cup of tea -mnl toast. ; 

Four ouaces iiiilk. 1 10. 


Milk taken with dlf- . ; 
ficulty and dislike. 


asks only facts, which will enable him to draw -y 
lm 6 wife conclusions. From this it will be seen 
that the nurse needs to understand what to notice 
and how to report her observations. 13. ^ 

As to what' to notice-each illness has its 1-&80. 
specific symptoms, about which the doctor will 
make special inquiries, - and' he will also expect 
to hear what effect has followed the use of 
remedies ; but in addition; to these/ there ara 
general symptoms to be taken account of in all 
illness. "Amongst those mpst-.fre^ifently over- 
looked ; by the inexperienced iiurse, are ; The 
appetite, whether good, failing, fanciful, or vora- p.m, 
whether moist or diyq hot or 8. 

• cold '; and whether sensitive to touch. Bkepp its . 
character and duration •; whether qhlet/distmbed, 
broken, or uninterrupted, and whether the same 
by day and night. Mure, whether the patient 


-.Slept twenty minules. 1 11.30. Turned ou rijfefc side 


Four oimecs heel-tea, 

-. Mrs A- called, stayed 
quarter of an hour, j 


.1 , m 

Are visitors to. be allowed? 


lA 1. 80. ;. ■' Excited ' : and . 
depressed by Mrs 
A.’s call, 


The. reverse ;side;might road thus : 


8. Four ounces milk. 
0. docket poultice, 
0,80. i>ojged half-hour. 


October 4. 


: 9,80. Skm lifit aud dry* 
face ilttskerl ; woke 
excited ' and rest- 

: : -"/'fete: 


11,30,, .Began to perspire, : , ; 
"rfe . •'expression .'tran- 
quil-; woke re- 


in- this, respect should be noticed. te; Temper; mid : . quit-; woke rc- 

'spirits, whether equable or .-valuable, moody, cheer- ;.te . tasked. . 

•fui, excitable, calm, depressed, or inclined to . tears, 12.48. Four ounces milk. 


IS! 


fete; . 




iiliil 


iiistl 
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To keep such a chart properly requires sonic 
practice, but it is the only way of insuring 
accuracy, and it will also save a good deal of 
questioning on the doctor’s part, a glance being 
enough to show him how matters stand. 

At' the bottom of the first page, it will be 
noticed there is a question, which, unless so 
marked, would very ’ likely he . forgotten ; and 
whenever the nurse is in any difficulty or uncer- 
tainty, she must never hesitate to ask for guidance. 
The doctor will not expect perfection from inex- 
perience, and even if he does not volunteer infor- 
mation, will certainly not object to answering 
reasonable questions. Of course, there is a great 
deal of difference in this as in all things, and 
there are doctors who take for granted that every- 
body knows certain things, of which even the 
intelligent, who have not had their attention 
called to nursing, may be quite ignorant But 
even when this ' k . the case, the nurse’s object 
bi'ing her paiientb good and not the support 
; of her own dignity, if she. is not sure of her 
; ground, it is her duty to ask for instruction. 


ONE WOMAH’S II I BTC BY. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A few minutes later, Madame Be Yignc and her 
sister came slowly up the glen from that part 
of the valley where the wagouetk-s had been left 
behind. Presently Clarice paused and gazed 
around. ■ yd 

4 It looks exactly as it did that div k st summer 
when we were here,’ she said. * We might have 
been away only a few hours, 1 

4 And them as now, yon hud no Archie to bear 
. yon company/' 

*1 did not knew him then ; and v id; if seoim 
n-nv as if 1 nrn.d. have known him all my lift*. 
I suppose that just about this time lie will be 
engaged with Hir Mil] tun and those dreadful 
lawyers. And he lias to go through all this for 
the sake of me- -of me, M ora i 7 

4 lie would go through a hundred times more 
than that for your sake, dear/ 

C I often feel as if 1 don't deserve to be loved 
so much. I hope there will be a telegram, when 
Wo got back to tin* hutch lie pruinhod to send 
one as soon as lie had any news; but, sup- 
pose his news should be bad news 1 1 

* At your ago you ought always to look at the 
.sunny side of your apple.* 

* Thanks to you, dear, I have never had 
occasion to look at any other,' answered the girl 
with h caress in her voice, 4 And to-day I mil 
try not to be down-hearted, I will try to hope 
for thi b|id They went forward a few paces 
in silence, and then Clarice suddenly said : 

1 What a selfish girl I ami Tell me, ’dear, is 
your headache any better P 

*A little. I will sit awhile under the si jade 
of this tree. This seems as pretty a spot as any. 
Perhaps by-aaid-Ly I may try ‘to do a little 
sketching.* 

Mw sat down on a radio scat that had beau 
placet! on s jutting spur of rock nearly {Anting 
dikrwEterML The seat was partly hidden from 
chance passers-by by a screen of* shrubs, fonts, 


4 There ! What a head 1 5 vc got ! 5 exclaimed 
Clarice with something of dismay in her voice. 

‘Mr Bids dale thinks it a very pretty head. 
But what 5 s your trouble now ? 5 

4 I've left your sketch-book behind in the 
wagonette.’ 

Ms that all V 

Mt will not take me more than ten minutes 
to fetch ltd 

* It is of no consequence — not the slightest, 5 
answered Madame Be vigne a little wearily. 

* I prefer to fetch it. Some one will be prying 
into . it who has no business to. Besides, I 
recollect something that I want to say to' Miss 
Penelope/ 

‘As you please, dear/ 

‘You don’t mind my leaving you?* 

4 Hot in the least/ 

c I shall not be long away, 5 cried Clarice as 
she turned and took the road that led down the 
valley. 

The shadow on Mora De YignYs face deepened 
the moment she was left alone. She was very 
pale this morning, and she had that look about 
the eyes which tells of a sleepless night. Beyond 
her sister and Kanettc, no one knew of her 
fainting-fit of the previous night. Miss O’ ids ford 
had not failed to notice the change in her looks, 
but had asked no questions: she was, assured 
that when the proper time should arrive she 
would be told all that it was intended she should 
know. 

4 Alone at last ! For a little while I can drop 
my mask,’ she said with the same weariness in 
her voice. 4 Is it not like the. act of a crazy 
woman to come here to-day, among all these 
happy people ? — 1 1 Oh, the mockery of it ! , And 
yet Ki have stayed all day indoors under the same 
roof with 1 drii y not knowing from minute to. 
minute what to expect, would have been worse 
j than all. And then, Harold promised to meet 
! me at this ,sput— the man whom I love — the man 
| who loves me, Alas ! alas 1 he can never more 
be u Harold ” to me after to-day/ 

•She rose and went forward to the edge of the 
rock, and stood gazing at the waterfall with eyes 
that knew not what they were looking at. 

4 What to do A-what to do ? 5 she sighed. 4 The 
same question that kept knocking at my heart 
all through the long, dreadful, sleepless night ; 
j and here, with the summer sunshine all about 
me, it seems no nearer an answer than it was 
then. Sometimes I think that what I saw- and 
heard can have been no more than a hideous 
nightmare fancy of my own. But no— no ! That 
voice— that face 1 5 She shuddered, and pressed 
her lingers to her eyes, as if to shut out some 
sight on which she could not bear to look. 

Presently, she moved slowly back to the rustic 
seat and sat down. 

4 Has he tracked imV she asked herself. ‘Does 
he know that I am here, or is Ids presence merely 
; one of those strange coincidences such as one so 
: often hears tell of? If I only knew! If he 
has tracked me, why did he not make it his 
business to see me last night or this morning? 
What if he does not know or suspect ? I must 
not go back to the hotel. I must not give him 
a chance of seeing mo. I must make hOirn eectwt 
and go away — somewhere— straight from here. 
But iir, k i nisfc * lit and see Harold raid— and 


iirk fir'* I' ; 
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bid him farewell What shall I say to him ? 
What can I say V 

Her ■ heart-stricken questionings were broken 
by the sound of voices a little distance away, 
me turned her head quielcly, ^Clarice and ’ a 
stranger I’ she exclaimed. ‘ And coming this 
. way .! ’ s A spasm of dread shot through her. 
What if this stranger were another messenger 
of evil come in search of her l 

And yet lie looked harmless enough. He was 
a rather tall, thin, worn-looking man of sixty - 
five years or thereabouts. He was dressed in "a 
high-collared s wallow-to i led coat, pepper-and-sal t 
trousers, and shoes. His carefully brushed hat, 
of a fashion of. .many years previously, had, like 
the rest of his attire, seen better days than it 
would ever see again. He had short white 
whiskers, and rattier long white hair, which 
straggled over his coat collar behind. His thick, I 
bushy brows were still streaked with black ; arid | 
his eyes, which were very large and bright, 
seemed to require no assistance from spectacles j 
or glasses of any kind. 

‘ Here is your sketch-book, dear/ said Clarice i 
as she came up. VThis gentleman is Mr Ethe- 
ridge, Sir William Bkisdale’s secretary/ she 
added.— ‘Mr Etheridge, my sister, Madame He 
Vigne.— Mr Etheridge has travelled all the way 
from Spa, bringing with him an important letter 
from Sir William addressed to his son. The 
hotel people sent him on. here after us.’ 

‘ But J — — began Mora, half rising from her 
seat. 

‘I have already explained to Mr Etheridge 
that Mr Archie was summoned by telegraph 
yesterday to meet his father in London this 
morning. It seems very strange.’ 

Mr Etheridge smiled a little deprecatingly, and 
resumed Ins hat, which he had doffed oh being 
introduced to Madame I)e Vague. 

‘Ho doubt, ladies/ he said, ‘it must appear 
strange : to any one who is unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of “Sir William. After writing 
the letter which I have in my pocket, and sending 
me off with it post-haste, he no doubt changed 
his mind (Sir William very often does change his 
mind), and set off for London with the intention 
of seeing Mr Archie in person, and never troubled 
himself more about /me and the letter, just like 
him— -just like him.’ 

‘And what do you propose to do now, sir V 
asked Madame De Vigne. . 

‘My plan is a very ../simple one, madam. I 
shall telegraph to London that I am here, and 
here I shall stop till I receive further instruc- 
tions j 

‘ You must be somewhat tired after your long 
journey, Mr Ettieridge/;.suggested ; 01ariee. . , 

4 W el I — well. So- so. But I ’m an old tra- 
veller, and it don’t matter/ 

‘ Luncheon won’t be ready for some time ; but 
if you would like some refreshment at once, 

‘Not at present, thank you— not at present/ ; 
Then he added : ‘This seems a very pretty spot ; 
and with your leave, IT just ramble about and 
look round me a bit’ " 

‘Do- so by all means, Mr Etheridge/ said 
Madame Do Yigne kindly, ‘only don’t forget to 
be in time for luncheon.’ . 

Clarice hesitated a moment, and then she said : 


. ife 

S. 


‘There’s a charming view of the lake a little 
farther on ; if you would like to see it, I will 
show you the- way.’ 

‘ Thank yon. Nothing would please me better. 
Only, I don’t want to be a trouble. 5 

‘ O Mr Etheridge, ife will he no trouble 1 3 

That gentleman made Madame Be Yigne an 
old-fashioned bow, and moved a few steps away. 

‘ You won’t mind my leaving you lor a flttte 
while t 3 said Clarice to her sister. 

‘Not in the least. Besides, I ’m not in a talking 
mood this morning. 5 

* It would he unkind to leave Mr Etheridge 
all alone.’ 

‘Of course it would. So now nm off* and do 
your best to entertain him, 5 

‘This way, Mr Ettieridge,: please/ said Clarice. 
And with that the two went off fcogettieiy erbssiiig 
| the bridge mid taking the same . path that had 
been taken a little while previously by Lady 
Honshu w and her tyiro-.eavaltors; 

‘The transparent diplomacy M AgiH in love!’ 
said Madame De Yigue as her eyes followed her 
'sister’s retreating figure. ‘Not having her sweet-, 
heart with her to “ talk to, she must needs talk 
about him to some one else. Hippy^ happy 
days!’ She turned away with a sigh. ‘And 
now? Shall I sit here and wait for Harold, and try 
to think what I shall say to him ? No ; ; I cannot 
rest anywhere till ttie worst;' is;, over. He may 
he here at any moment. I will walk to the top 
of the hill and watch for him as he comes up the. 
valley. 0 Harold, Harold, won only to be lost 
in one short hour ! 5 

She, took a narrow footpath to the right, wdiich 
wound upwards through the trees and under- 
growth to a small plateau, from which the whole 
of the valley was visible* 

£ I did not think that I should be so fortunate 
■as 'to have you all to myself tor so long a time 
this morning.’ 

The speaker was , Mr Ili chard Dulcimer, and 
it need aeareely be said to whom his words; were 
addressed. They had been ’wandering about tlie 
glen at their own sweet will, penetrating into 
all sorts of odd nooks and corners, and , now, 
emerging from the shade of the trues, found them- 
selves on a small rocky table close to the shallow 
basin into, which the stream fell and broke when 
it took its first leap from the summit, of the cliff. 

It was & pretty spot, and just then the two young 
peoide had it all to themselves. 

* You have my aunt to thank for that,’ answered 
: Miss .Wy nter, as she seated herself daintily on 

a fragment of rock. ‘It was she who sent me 
to yon.’ 

1 Dear old damsel ! I could almost ; fmd in 
my heart to kiss her/ answered Ei chard as lie 
deposited himself at Im sw.eetheaxi/s feet ahd 
drew the brim of his straw hat over his eyes j 
to shade them from the sum , . I 

‘ But of course she believes you to be a bishop’s | 
son.’ 

‘Which I am, so far as having a bishop for a 
godfather goes. Otherwise— woe is met — Pm 

only a poor beggar of a quill-driver hi the Seal- 
ing-wax Office. ' Why wasn’t .Providence kind to . 
me 1 Why wasn’t I bom with a rich father, 

. like Archie Bideckle?’ 

* Why weren’t we all born with rich fathers V 
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‘That would have been much nicer, if it could 
have been so arranged. 5 ■ : v ' ■ % 

* I don’t at all see liow you are going to extri- 
cate yourself from the awful scrape you have 
got into,’ 

) 5 1 am not aware that 1 5 m in any awful scrape, J 
; so: fan’ ; ■ ■ 0 . K , a : S ; 0 ■■ 1 

‘But you will be, when my aunt ‘finds out what 
a wicked impostor you are.’ 

‘Her ladyship’s anger doesn’t matter two 
farthings to mo. It’s her influence over you 
that 1 in afraid of.’ 

‘ Her influence over me !’ yds’ 

: ‘ The lessons she is continually preaching— 
the maxims she is for ever dinning into your 
;-e ark 1 v-v v y : '.y 

c Yes ; I know site looks upon it as a sacred 
duty which I owe to Society that I should 
marry myself to the highest bidder.’ 

‘And you?’ asked the young man as he sat 
t up, pushed back his hat, and ; gazed into the 
pretty face above him. 

She Was drawing figures aimlessly with the 
point of her sunshade in the gravel. Fan a 
moment or two she did not answer ; then she 
broke out with an emphasis that was full of 
bitterness: ‘What would you have? ‘What can 
you expect? From the day I left school, and 
even earlier than that, the one lesson that has 
been instil led into my mind is, that I • must 
marry money— money. Even my mother— r 
Bnf she is dead, ami I will not speak of her. And 
since then, my aunt. I am a chattel— a piece of 
hricdvbrac in the matrimonial market, to he 
appraised, and depreciated, and finally knocked 
down to the first bidder who is prepared to 
make a handsonie settlement I hate myself 
when I think of it ! I hate everybody!’ Sudden 
passionate tears sprang to her eyes ;* she dashed 
them away impatiently. 

‘Hot quite everybody, ma hdky said Mi* “Dul- 
cimer as he possessed himself of one of her 
hands. ‘There is one way of escape that you 
Wot of,* lie added in a .lower voice. 


should lose his temper ; therefore, he answered 
as equably as before : ‘ Evidently Lady Benshaw’s 
lessons have not been quite thrown away on 


One of her little feet began to tap the ground 
impatiently. ‘It seems to me, Mr Kiehard DivL- 


Slm turned on him with a flash;: 4 By marrying 
cy<m,;l:Bu|>posA?’ v : '. y^ bn 

‘Even so, mrissima? 

^ > A ; government clerk on three hundred pounds 
a year.’ 

‘ With another hundred of private income in 
addition,’ h 

‘A; truly mimificent income on which to 
marry!’ she answered, not without a ring of 
scorn, real or assumed, in her voice as she with - 
drew her fingers from ' his grasp. ‘ I think I 
know the; kind of thing it implies. A stuffy, 
little house in Camden Town or Beckham Bye— 
wherever those localities may be* Perhaps even 
furnished apartment*. One small servant, not 
over* ham h no brougham in the Park, 
no garden-parties, no , carpet-dances, no more. 
flh.lai.hns with nice young men. Locomotion 
by means of a twopenny ’bus or tram.; long, 
lonely day* without a soul to talk to; may and 
then an order for the theatre ; m mte, my 
husband’s buttons to sew on and hb socks to ket p 
hi repair. Oh, I can guess it all !’ 

A tinge of colour had flickered into Dick’s 
•otaka while aim was speaking, but it now died 


diner, that the best thing you can do is to take 
the next train back to town.’ 

‘Shan’t do anything of the kind.’ 

‘You are a very self-willed young man.’ To 
judge from her tone, she might have been twice 
his age. It is a way her sex sometimes have. 

‘ Obstinate as a mule,’ answered the philosophic 
Bichard. 

‘Suppose I tell you that I have had enough 
of your society ? Suppose I order you to leave 
me here and at once ? ’ ■ 
y ‘Shan’t go.’ 

‘ Well, of all — - She rose abruptly. ‘ How 
much longer are you going to keep me here?’ 
she demanded, in an injured tone, as ; though he 
were detaining her against her will. 

‘Not one minute longer than you wish,’ he 
answered as he sprang to his feet. ‘ Suppose we 
cross the stream. 9 

.y''^Orc^s•thh.streian^? , g yy-O y 

‘ By means of these stepping-stones. They are 
here for that purpose.’ 

‘Oh !’ With a slight accent of dismay. ; ‘Thank 
you very much, Mr Dulcimer, hut ‘I’d rather 
not.’ v.' : 

‘Everybody crosses by them— except, -'.'perhaps, 

■ a few superfine yoimg-lacly tourists who think 
.•'more of wetting their boots and frills than 
of’— 

‘ Monster ! Lead tlie way.’ 

‘ Lend, me your hand.’ ~ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

Without another word, * Dick stepped lightly 
from stone to stone till he reached the middle 
of : the stream. There he halted and turned. 
Bella, not to be outdone, stepped after him on 
to the first stone and from that to the second ; 
then all in a moment her courage seemed to 
desert her. 4 Dick, Dick, I shall slip into the 
waiter, 5 she cried. ‘ I know I shalL* 

Dick grinned. He had been addressed as 
‘Mr Dulcimer’ only a minute before. He went 
back and held out his hand, which Bella 
clutched without a moment’s demur. Having 
assisted her as for as the middle of the stream, 
he came to a stand. 

‘Why don’t you go on? f she demanded. 

Dick ignored the question. ‘ These . stepping- 
stones, or others like them,’ he remarked didac- 
tically; ‘are said to have been here for hundreds , 
of years. There is an old local rhyme in con- 
nection with them which is known to all the 
country-folk about. Listen while 1 recite to 
you that ancient rhyme. 9 

h. C I am getting dizzy; I shall fall,’ remarked 
Bella, who, however, still kept tight hold of 
his hand. • 

Dick took no notice, but began : 


‘Listen! listen! Every laws 

That o'er these step piny-s tones doth pass. 

She Shall clasp her sweethearts lu nd, 

On the midmost stone shall stand, 

And shall kiss Mm then and there ? — — 


‘Oh, indeed,’ remarked Miss Wyntcr with a 
scornful sniiL 
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with tlie remarkable dichroism before alluded to. 
The experiment is so curious, that a lew lines 
may be devoted to it here. 

By the action of heat on what is termed 
‘acid phosphate of lime, 5 it is transformed into 
£ crystallised pyrophosphate ; 5 and when heated 
to a still higher temperature, it passes into the 


and lead oxide used, and the improvements in 
the furnaces and methods of heating them, have 
all tended to reduce the price of the 1 diamonds J 
thus manufactured. 


THU MISSING CLUE, 


vitreous or glassy state. It is supposed that, in this 
condition it loses some of its phosphoric acid by 
volatilisation, and passes into the state of Gribasie 
phosphate. 5 Such is the technical explanation 
of the changes which occur* The phosphate of 
lime glass is produced by taking this substance 
in a "moist acid state, and heating it in an iron 
pot to a dark red heat During this operation 
it is worked about with an iron rod, m order 
to prevent it swelling up and passing over the 
edge of the iron crucible. The dark red heat 
is "continued until the whole mass has become 
glassy and transparent. At this moment it is 
run into another crucible, in which it is heated 


CHAPTER V. — THE COLONEL S DAUGHTER. 


to a white heat that is kept up for about 
two hours, being stirred rapidly with a rod the 
whole time* At the end of this period the molten 
mass is allowed to remain perfectly quiet for about 


Meanwhile, the subject of the previous con- 
versation is seated in a private room before 
a merry crackling fire, small reflections of 
'which lurk here and there in the dark polished 
oak with which the walls are panelled. Every- 
thing in the apartment has an extremely comfort- 
able appearance save its living occupant, and 
his features wear an expression totally at vari- 
ance with his surroundings. He is twisting a 
crumpled note between his lingers; while, judging 
from the expression, with which he regards it, 
his feelings can scarcely be of an agreeable 
nature* The oiknding epistle is written in a 
| bold decided hand, which harmonises wadi with 
! the short and haughty tenor of its contents. 


mass is allowed to remain perfectly quiet for about 
an hour, and is then run out of the crucible, 
either on to a metallic slab or into a metal mortar. 
It is necessary to avoid too rapid a cooling* The 


I As a perusal of this may enable the reader 
more clearly to understand the ensuing norra- 


more clearly to understand the ensuing narra- 
tive, a copy is here inserted : 


product may thus be run out into a sheet, 
like plate-ad ass. A small sheet of such a nature 


like plate-glass. A small sheet of such a nature 
was obtained by M. Sided in one of his experi- 
ments ; it measured about three inches across, 
by a quarter of an inch thick, and was large 
enough, to be cut into a considerable number of 
beautiful artificial sapphires. 

The ruby and sapphire have also been closely 
imitated in another way by Fro. my and Fed, 
two French., chemists; and the chief in teres t in 
this, process is the fact that the. artificial stones 
possess {essentially the chemical composition of 
the real ones. To produce them, equal weights 
of alumina and red-lead are heated to a red- 
heat in an earthenware crucible. A vitreous 
substance k funned, which consuls of silicate of 
lead, and crystals of white corundum. To con- 
vert this corundum into the artificial ruby, it h 
necessary to fuse it with about two per cent, of 
bichromate of potassium; .whilst, to obtain the. 
sapphire, ;i little oxide of cobalt, and a very 


Colonel Thorpe presents his compliments to 
Lieutenant Ainslie, and in reply to that gentle- 
man’s letter of this morning, begs to state that 
any overtures from him relating to Miss Thorpe 
will receive an absolute negative. It is also 
requested that Lieut. A. will discontinue his 
j visits to Coonibe Hull, as Col. T. wishes him 
I distinctly to understand that this decision is 
i final, 

; Dec, 22, 17 ( 10 . 


The exasperated recipient of this ungracious 
piece of writing makes a movement as if to 
consign it to the hungry blaze which is roaring 
up the chimney; but ' checking himself ere the 
action is performed, he places the missive in a 
Hide-pocket, and falling back in his chair, resigns 
himself to a long train of unenviable reflec- 
tions. 


small qmmdiy of bjVhromuto of potasrdum, must 
be employed. The stones so produced possess at 
least, very nearly the hardness of the real stones, 
M they scratch both quark and topaz. 

The French £ paste 5 which imitates tin* diamond 
y so closely ii a peculiar kind of glass, the manu- 
facture of which was brought to a great degree 
of ^perfection some fifty years ago by Donauit- 
Vv irlaiid of Paris, The finest quality of paste 
demands extreme care in the choice of materials 
and in melting, &e„ The basis of it, in the hands 
Oi the expert manufacturer just named, was 
‘powdered rock-crystal or quartz. The propor- 
tions he took were— six ounces of roek-cmtul ; 
nine ounces two drams of red-lead,; three dunces 
thret drams of pure carbonate of potash; three 
D'kmn of boracie mid ; and six grains of white i 
arsenic. The product thus manufactured was I 


extremely beautiful, but rather expensive, com- 
; pared with the prices now charged for artificial 


1® with the prices now charged for artificial 

B it has never been surpassed in brilliancy, 
kb peers the greater purity of the potash 


Next morning, the sun, first a dull crimson, 
and then yellow as a copper ball, slowly mounted 
above the horizon and pierced cloud and vapour 
with its struggling rays. Snow-clad roofs and 
chimneys, whose quaint outlines could scarcely 
be distinguished from the leaden sky a short 
time before, now became flooded with a rich 
golden light, contrasting strangely with the 
blue mist that lingered in" the shadows. As yet, 
it was only the high gables and towers winch 
had caught the cheering beams ; the streets 
and lesser thoroughfares" were gloomy, dark, 
and silent, while ruts and gutters were fast 
hound with King Frost. The good people of 
1 Fr ids wold had not the reputation of being 
early risers, and with a few exceptions, the 
streets were almost totally deserted ; but our 
friend who figured last night as a guest at the 
G conic > at least appeared to be no sluggard, for 
he was out, and walking quickly along, the 
iron-tipped heels of his "‘riding-boots bringing 
forth a smart click from the frost-hardened 
ground. 

Lieutenant Ainslie was not bent upon sight- 
seeing; he had other matters to attend” to* 
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The winfcery beauties of the early morning 
seemed completely lost upon the young o flieer, 
and he passed the great west front " of the 
minster — all decked with. ‘ hoary flakes — with- 
out bestowing so much as a glance upon it. 
His coui^e was continued until the irregular 
outskirts of the town were left behind, when 
a large imposing red-brick mansion came within 
sight. The grounds which surrounded it were 
separated from the public highway by a sub- 
stantial . wall of rough masonry ; while parallel 
with this wall extended a belt of fine, trees, now 
leafless, - and shivering as if with cold. Keeping 
to the road until a turn shut out the palatial 
residence from view, the young officer, after a 
hasty look around him, vaulted the wall, and 
then shaped his way across the white stretch 
of private ground. 

Slowly and uncertainly he proceeded, often 
stopping to look back, "and more than once j 
referring to his watch as well as to a dainty note, 
the writing of which was in a delicate female 
hand. At length, after many turnings and much 
doubtful wandering, he emerged from the under- 
wood and entered upon a small cleared inclosure 
containing a rustic summer-house, now fretted j 
with a glittering network of snow and iee. Into 
this the lieutenant stepped, frequently looking out 
in a furtive manner from the narrow doorway, 
as if in expectation of some one. 

After a long interval of anxious expectation, 
certain sounds were heard which seemed to 
indicate the approach of a human being. The 
soldier sprang eagerly forward, and then as ! 
quickly shrunk hack again. A slight crackling | 
of dry twigs was followed by a hoarse cough, 
and the cough was followed by the unwelcome 
appearance .. of - a- 'j^d-faced man. .-with a gun upon 
his shouldcuy but fortiuitdelv not passing in the 
direction of the arbour. The lieutenant knew 
him at once. It was the fiery-faced man whom 
he had seen at the inn the previous evening. 
‘Ah/ said he to himself, ‘I see it all. Colonel 
Thorpe’s gamekeeper --sent down last night to 
play the spy upon me. '■ It bis well- : to - has hot 
seen me now/ 

Hot many minutes afterwards, a young lady 
burst into the arbour, with a little cry, half of 
fear and half of pleasure. It could be nothing 
more nor less than a lovers’ meeting after all. 

The lovers* first tender greetings over, they 
seated" 'themselves- side'; by. side in the little arbour, 
and talked to each other in a low voice. The 
state of alarm, in which she evidently was, sent 
a brighter flush of colour to her lovely face, and 
enhanced in her lover’s' eyes the -graces of her 
person. 

;• ■ ■ r . .. ■ ■ , ■■■, 1 

Borne twelve monthsbefore the present meeting, 1 
Colonel Thorpe made a sudden resolve to spend j 
the winter in London ; and fearing to leave 1 
this his only: daughter out of his sight for any I 
length of time, he determined to take her 
with him also. The season was a tolerably 
gay one ; but the colonel, an austere man, though 
much in request at the bouses of titled and j 
.wealthy bfriends,. eared little for ;, society, and j 
cojjstantly refused invitations both on behalf of 1 
| himself and his daughter. Such ..a v hii|ht :! :pre8-«.| 

! sure of circumspection could not last for ever, j 
; Itecdviiig an earnest request from Lady Hardy j 


—a friend of many years’ standing-— that they 
would honour n fashionable entertaiiimcnt with 
their presence, Colonel Thorpe somewhat relented, 
and meeting Amy’s •wistful gaxe with a smile 


and meeting, Amy’s ’wistliii gaxe with a smile 
which he intended to be severely pleasant,' 
he told her to prepare herself to accompany 
him on the following Thursday. At this intel- 
ligence the young lady was naturally delighted ; 
and even her severe parent condescended to 
relax and bring himself to converse about the 
forthcoming ball. Tins agreeable demeanour he 
sustained until about the middle of the festive 
evening, when, as if by magic, his spirits 
suddenly lowered to freezing temperature. He 
had observed that a well-favoured, handsome 
young gallant had danced three times with his 
daughter in the course of the evening. How, 
the crusty old colonel did by no means approve 
of this, and was not aware that his daughter had 
more than once met the same young gallant since 
coming to London, In answer to inquiries 
which he made as to the imknown partner of 
his daughter, he learned that his. name was 
Ainslie, that he was '.a subaltern '/in ' the.- -Shards,, 
and the only son of a •widow lady of title, 
once wealthy, but now reduced in cirettan stances. 
His informant added, that though the young 
officer was not rich, he was of prepossessing | 
manners— a piece of information which scarcely j 
appeared to afford gratification to the master of 
Ooombe Hall. Immediately upon receipt of this 
news the angry colonel soiight out Miss Thorpe ! 
from among the dancers, and after bidding a : : ] 
hasty adieu to his hostess, drove away with ’ Ms j 
daughter from the house. 

Colonel Thorpe’s temper urns not improved 
when, on the day following the ball, lie received 
a call from Ainslie * but in a short political 
conversation which ensued, the visitor— strangely 
enough— contrived to advance in, his good graces 
coriBiaerahly. Still, Hie colonel, who was habi- 
tually auspicious, did not encourage the young 
officer. He had only the doubtful satisfaction, of 
knowing that the penniless son of Sir Henry 
Ainslie, deceased, was a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand. ; ' • ;■ ;'T- ^ 

‘Amv/ he said to himself, . ‘must return to 
Goombe Hall, The wiles of this dangerous young 
man can be kept at a sate distance there/ 

But railways, were as yet things of the future, 
and the weather became any unexpected ally , 
in Ainslie 5 s favour, the coloneia departure being 
thus delayed for fully a week. During : this:; 
time Reginald contrived to see Miss Thorpe 
several times, as well as to ingratiate himself; 
with her father, who listened to his visitor’s 
conversation and wit with a mingled feeling 
of approval and distrust. The tune passed 
quickly ; and when Beginald parted from Amy 
Thorpe it was with -many • protestations ■ ' of : 
eternal devotion, to which that young . lady, 
replied with equal warmth. Colonel Thorpe 
wished Ainslie a formal ‘Good-bye/ and the 
lovers were: separated , from .each : other; for ■■a;;- j 
weary' space of ten months. ; 

The, interval was not indraught with change, 
Reginald had the good fortune to be meed in* 
rank, and now entered upon his full grade 
of. lieutenant Since the departure of Amy 
Thorpe he hail endeavoured to keep up a corre- 
spondence with her but the ago in which they 
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XiwA, though practically a fast one* slow I 

enough in some respects, ami tlie means of com- 1 
munkaffon were so ixnsafcisfactary, that long ! 
intervals elapsed between an interchange of 
letters. 

At the close of October 1760, the tidings of 
King George ILK death, became known through- 
out g the greater part of the kingdom • and 
following closed y upon the spreading of this 
intelligence came a letter from Amy to Reginald, 
containing tlie joyful news that Colonel Thorpe 
was on his way to London to attend tlie open- 
ing uf parliament by the now king, and that 
jus daughter was coming with him. Ainslie, 
tiller the expiration of a few days, presented 
himself at Colonel Thorpe’s former apartments, 
where the liimt person he encountered was that 
worthy officer himself, sHift irritable, and in a 
deeif|:|fiy uiqftefoant temper. Their conversation 
coninmnl 1. with a formal exchange of civilities, 
and Reginald mated him ad f on the chair which 
was pfoumb out to him, calm and un nulled in 
countenance, but with a heart which lie. had 


steel ed and pinna re- 1 ft >r i h c wt n at. 

Colonel Thbipe was glad that Lieutenant 
Abulia had called, as he wished to have some 
serious emvemaf ion with him.; There had been 
a-lu fact there had been a correspondence kept 
up with his daughter, an interchange of letter- 


writing and— and that sort of thing, which must 


be discontinued. 

Aim I to under.-' Land, sir,* said the young 
officer, ■ with difficulty repressing Ids growing 
wrath — £ am I to understand that yon wish me 
to resign all pretensions to Miss Thorpe’s hand?’ 

The 'colonel did not exactly say that; he said 
the correspondence mu A be discontinued for — 

• for a time. If at some Future date Lieutenant 
Ain die' could show mtbfudmy proofs that ho 
would ho able to maintain his daughter in a ! 
pwhb-n A e- mif vf and dignity omabtent with i 
that va yimh dr: had hern ' hr- -ugh t up, he 
((t dm ml Tiuope) might feed disposed to listen to 
any advances Lieutenant Amalie thought proper 
to malax Till then, all interchange of sentiment 
must emr.ua That was ail; (Aim-:! Thorpe had 
m -thing Author in ray. 

hhv aiwthr week bad pawed, during which 
the lovers met but once, the colonel Vs apartments 
n ere again vacant, and Ibgbrdd Almdh was 
wondering afg what remote period of his life 
be should again see Amy Thorpe, Poverty was 
the. bane of the young soldier, and the monoto- 
nous round of barrack-life was by no mwi? 
the loyal road to wealth. Reginald, however, 
had for some: l.rme been meditating over a deep- 
laid purpose, the object of which was to re cm fr 
an ancient property which bis immediate owvw 
tors, by their Jacobite proclivities, had forfeited. 
On obtaining leave of absence, therefore, shortly 
hefore ChH Uni ?, he set ouf for FHbwoid, ami 
mode a series of excursions to Coomhe Hull, to 
toy before hffi beloved Amy all his hopes and 
fcarp, and to receive from her encomugoment in 
hh momentous gm-d. But his proposed visit 
had been put a: stop to by the 'colonel's letter, 
ml aow this secret mating in the arbour was 


thwaext expedient of the faithful pair. 

1 “ >r & while, the joy of meeting was so great j 
all other things were forgotten; but liegi- j 
40uU m v 1 mg shut 3iis eyes to tut barrier j 


which destiny and the will of Colonel Thorpe 
had placed between the lovers. He was still 
poor ; be was not yet able to fulfil the colonel’s 
stipulation. But he had hopes, and these he 
could now breathe into Amy’s sympathetic ear. 

4 What would you say, Amy, ' if I were to 
tell you that I am the hearer of good tidings 1 5 

c I should say the news might be too ^ good 
to be true,’ replied Miss Thorpe. C G Reginald, 
it cannot be ; you do not mean it 1 ’ 

£ I do, Amy, 5 answered the lieutenant. 6 For 
what purpose* do yon suppose I undertook this 
journey ? s he added, after a pause, and turning 
so as to face his fair companion. 

The girl’s blue eyes opened to their fullest 
extent, and she answered in a slight tone of 
u wwhrmeot : £ Tu see me. Was it nut su, Regi- 
nald V 

‘It was, dearest,’ said the lieutenant ; 4 but if 
I were to say that 1 came in search of yen alone, 
my worths would be false.’ 

4 Then pray, sir, may T not know your other 
reason?’ inquired Amy laughingly. ‘Have you 
an appointment to meet some other distressed 
damsel in those lonely parts?’ 

4 Nothing of the hi ml , 3 replied Ainslie, more 
earnestly than the question seemed to waiTant. 
‘.You alone, Amy, I came to see, and it Is 
principally on your account that I am about 
to journey farther.’ 

4 On my account 1 5 

4 Yes, Amy, yours ; this journey is all for your 
sake. I will explain myself. For some time past, 

I have been urged to take a singular stop by one 
who believes that our lost wealth may be actually 
regained. The Idea is a vague and most likely 
a visionary one, and had I never met you, Amy, 
it is probable that the task of unravelling this 
j coil might not have been essayed. It was Colonel 
1 Thorpe who clenched my half-hearted resolution 
i by informing me that I must not hope to call 
yon mine until possessed of sufficient affluence 
to maintain you in a position equal to that in 
which you had been brought up. Those words 
struck homo, I instantly formed a fixed deter- 
mination, and am now about to follow it up, 
for which purpose I intend to start this very 
afternoon.’ 

4 This afternoon ! 7 echoed Amy. ‘ Why so soon, 
Reginald % You have been here no time at all. 
When did you arrive V 

6 The day before yesterday,’ replied Ahislle, 

4 Buk do not blame me, dearest, for not seeing 
you before. I repaired to Coombe Hall almost 
directly after I gut here, hoping to see both you 
and your lather, and having hio thought that 
admittance would he refused.’ " 

*0 Ih-gi mild, I am so sorry H faltered the 
girl, 4 What could I do? Did they , really 
refuse to admit yon V 

4 They did,’ answered the young officer. ‘But 
I am perfectly aware It was no '’fault of yours, 
t then wrote to your father, asking permission 
to see you, telling him that I had some expecta- 
tion of recovering what my parent so unibrtu- 
uefoly lost, when 1 Imped id be abh* to mainf^ilifili 
you in a manner worthy, of our ancient house. 
But two hours afterwards, my letter was returned ! 
—yes, returned, Amy, and with it was inclosed 
a note from your ft tl t i forbi ( :lxn r mo to enf w 
the house or seek an interview with his daughter. 
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I (lisQbeye.il the latter part of hk ''injunction-, I 
and hare succeeded, darling, in meeting you once I 
; -more.’ " : .... j 

As we . intend to follow Reginald in his j 
!■ quest, it is needless to repeat hero the. stony I 
el his hopes as lie hastily unfolded them in j 
| the ears of Amy Thorpe ; enough, that, after | 
| remaining together as long .'is, or perhaps longer I 
than pnidenee enjoined, the two tore tliem-'j 
selves asunder, witli othrieerrcpeate’d vows of tide- j 
lity ami affection. The remembrance of their | 
tender parting ; was to Reginald in after-years j 
like a strain of sweet, bygone music passing 
throngh his memory. j 

That Very evening the young lieutenant j 
' quitted': "Ericlswold. Ills way lay in a dilfomit 
direction from that leading to Opombc Hall, j 
and file farewell glance he gave back only 
[; showed him the black hulk of the minster 
| towering above a mass of smoky chimneys.- The 
suburbs of the town were speedily left behind, 
and soon a prospect lay before Reginald’s eyes 
which for, savage desolation he had never seen 
surpassed. Extending as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched a dreary waste of Hooded fields, 
black peat,; broken ice, and frozen sedge, dotted 
at remote intervals with a few scanty willows. 
The wind was rising again, bringing up with it 
heavy clouds, and its moaning voice rustled 
among the patches of alder and withered rushes 
like a low, dying murmur. Taking warning- by 
these signs, Reginald urged his horse forward. 

| to a quicker pace tlianhitlierto, riding swiftly 
and eagerly into the gathering darkness of the 
night. 

| THE E I N G-T E I G IL 

A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

Bowk four years ago I was one of the many 
hundreds of somewhat aspiring youths who 
were seeking positions as Civil servants under 
our government. In order better to work up 
for the very ’difficult examinations which it is 
necessary to pass in order to gain these positions, 
1 had joined the evening classes of a well-known 
London college. These* classes .'were held twice 
: in every week, .and it was on my way to one of 
them from my home— 1 live in a northern suburb 
of the metropolis— -that the events I am about 
to relate took place. 

1 had alighted^ at about five o’clock on an 
autumn evening, from a train at the King’s Cross 
terminus of the Great Northern Railway, and 
was proceeding along the Huston Road, when, 
having half an hour to spare, I turned pff to the, 
right to enter Euston Station. As 1 passed under 
. the heavy stone .portico jiist to the south of . this 
immense depot, 1 observed a man about two 
, yards in front of me, who, just as 1 noticed 
him, came to an abrupt halt and stooped down. 
Bo suddenly, indeed, did he do this, that I 
stumbled over him, and tendered an apology for 
•what was not my error. As he regained his 
vertical position, 'lie spoke to mo, and said in 
a confidential tone : £ Did you see that i * 

- b 1 asked Mm what he meant. 

; 4 Why,, this diamond ring, . I nearly trod on 
it Just look KeraJ And he showed me what; 
j : ; was apparently- a. gold -diamond ring; and then 


went on to say, that if I had seen, it, I should 
.have my share of the find ; or that, as ho was 
a poor man, and us it might arouse suspicion 
for the ring to 1>c found in Ids possesion, and 
since, ns he could not gat . , rid of it, it would | 
be useless to him, he would sell it to me for j 
a trilie. : ■■■/■■■ .A,;..; ;| 

I wnn not at that time— owing, I suppose, to 
my ignorance of London ways— so cantrfous as.. 1 
am now ; and thinking, from' the various'-, govern- .■ j 
menfe stamps upon the ring, that it was indeed: 
a valuable one, I told him I would think about 
it, if the diamond were a good one. 

c Come up here,’ said he, pointing to some bade 
street, ‘and let Us see if it will cut glass**- 
I walked with him in the direction- he indi- J 
cated, and with much coolness he tested the stone j 
upon a shop-window. Surely enough, it made 
a deep incision in tlic glass. 

1 Well, 5 1 said, feeling now tolerably convinced 
of . the .genuineness 'of . the ring, ‘I would give ; you - : 
ten shillings for it, but 1 unfortunately have a 
few pence only in my pocket.’ ■ 

‘Ah, that’s a pity. Do you live far from 
here V- ■ v,v ; ^ 

s Yes/ I replied ; ‘some twelve miles at least,’ 
‘Ah, well, there you are, you see; that’s a 
pity, because you are -a -getiilem 
would be all right with you ; but- I am only a 
poor messenger— at this moment 1 am on one 
of my errands— earning a pound a week, and if 
I tried to sell it, people would suspect me. How- 
ever, since you say you have not enough money, 

I will, keep* the ring and attempt to get rid of it 
At anyrate, well part friends. Gome and have 
something to drink with me/ 

I refused, for the man was 3iot of a very attrac- 
tive appearance, bci n g dreadfully po ek-marked : 
and squinting in his right eye. : Bo we said 
good-evening and separated, he to carry out hk 
errand, I tu walk on into Euston terminm 
On relating the adventure to my friends, we 
•came to the "conclusion that the man was m 
impostor, and had purposely dropped the ring 
anti stooped to pick it up immediatuly in front 
and for the sole edification of myself, evidently 
hoping that I should purchase it— probably a 
sham. :one~~ from: him. ; 

Two years after the above had occurred, my 
business— I had abandoned the idea of the Civil 
service— led me one evening . along that wondrous 
thoroughfare the Strand. Proceeding westwards,, 
about midway between the Temple Bar memorial 
■ and dialing ; Cross, ; 1: ■ eollid ed somewhat violently . : 
with a man immediately ' in ; iront of me,..; -who;, 
had stooped with the . evident intention .of . pick- 
ing up something off the ground. ^ He turned 
round sharply and exclaimed : s Did you . see ; 
that V at the:; same : ;;time ; d:showi^ rne- : iv .-gold ■; 
diamond ring, which he stated he had found on 
the pavement, and on which he had nearly 
trodden. . ; ; . a 

: I will not weary the reader' whip a verbatim, 
account of the conversation which then ensued. 
Buiiice it for me to say that I had rexmgnisedjn 
the nmn before rue the pock-marked and squinting 
hero of the Euston Road of two. years before. 
In order, . however, further to convince myself , 
that my impressions as & this were correct, J, 
apparently taking interest in what he had found, 
allowed him to do and say, act for act and word 
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for word, all that lie did and said on the first 
occasion of my meeting him. He tested the 
diamond by cutting glass ; said he was a poor 
messenger earning a pound a week ; was even 
then on one of his errands ; thought that the 
discovery of such a ring in his possession would 
excite suspicion ; and — — Well, I neither need, 
nor will 1, rewrite the whole of the first portion 
of this narration, for what now took place was : 
Its precise counterpart. 

1 taxed the swindler with having played the 
same rule at Easton Station, two years pre- 
viously. 

He replied, in the most naive manner: 4 Ah, 
then I was in Liverpool,* But lie was, I suspect, 
somewhat astonished to find out that I knew 
him, Again did he ask me to drink with him 
and to part friends. 

It is almost needless to add, that though 1 
might have done the latter, I certainly did not 
do" the former, he being evidently a* swindler. 
And so we separated for the second time, he 
disappearing np one of the tributary streets of the 
Strand, i proceeding about my Imtewww 

It struck me as being very wonderful that this 
man, wdio.se profession it doubtless was to entrap 
people— young and unsuspecting — in the manner 
I have described, should have on two separate 
occasions, between which there was an interval 
of two years, singled out myself as an intended 
victim to his fraud, since I am but one of tens 
of thousands of the youth daily to be remarked 
walking in the London streets/ The remarkable 
blunder of the impostor proves how correct is 
the well known proverb, ‘A liar should have a 
good memory and the facts here, narrated may 
perhaps serve to put others on their guard again/ 
the wile i uf h ;ik! m street s vindlers. 


OCCASIONAL NO TEH 
iNvusTiuvnoxs on nan ,rs and liu ethoses. : 

■ Foe - some time past a series of reservations | 
and experiments have been carried on under the 
auspices of a Committee of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, at the South Foreland, 
chiuiiy relating to the measurement of lights by 
means of a photometer- — the invention of Ah* 
Vernon I lament ~4he standard light of which 
burns with wonderful regularity and uniformity. 
The Committee am now engaged on a Hill mere 

, intern .ding serins of observations, which are made 
from the swg ami which will more nearly concern 
suiters. These experinmnte and observations for 
testing the capabilities of various lights will be 
peculiarly remarkable, as craft of* almost all 
descriptions will be enlisted in finis work : ilm 
3 nail-pack ets, the Peninsular and Oriented llmo, 
pilot vessels of different nationalities, nwimg- 
ships, and French cruisers. The electric light, of 

■ course, is immensely superior to either gas or 
paraffine teJ ; but even this, from its wbitemvu 
and dazzling Bril Ik tuny, has m.i te ut found to 
be so very much better, in thick hazy weather, 
than either oil or gas, the reddish-yellow of the 
latter perhaps showing butter through the haze 
of a sea-fog than the white glare of the former. 
All these points will however, be carefully gone, 
bite, and every sort of test applied to discover 
the best and safest light to direct mariners to 


and by our coasts ; and when all is completed, 
the Committee will record their useful labours 
in a full. Beport to the Board of Trade, a docu- 
ment which will possess peculiar interest for all 
who have at heart the welfare of ships and 
sailors. 

! LE VEL-CIIOSSIKG G ATE3. 

Level crossings on railways have always been 
considered dangerous to the public, and are 
generally looked upon with disfavour ; and yet, 
hi certain places and positions, it is next to 
impossible to avoid them. Therefore, wherever 
a level crossing exists, gates must be provided 
to arrest the traffic on the road when a train 
approaches the crossing ; and it is clear that the 
more perfect the arrangement for the opening 
and closing of the gates," the better for the safety 
of the public. An ingenious proposal has been 
made in France to call in the powerful aid of 
electricity for the purpose of opening and closing 
gates of* this description. The gates are kept 
closed across the line by a catch governed by 
an. electro-magnet. An approaching train, by a 
simple arrangement, is made to close the electric 
circuit at a stated distance from the gates, and 
the catch Is therefore released and the gates are 
opened and kept open for the passage of the 
train. When the Iasi; carriage has passed, the 
circuit is broken and the gates arc made to shut, 
when they are kept closed by the catch already 
referred to. The same current also ring a beii 
to give warning of the approach of the train, 

A HAWTHORN STORY. 

Pine and white in snowy shower, 

Shade an-. i light ami leaf and thorn, . 

From the orchard gate the hawthorn bloom 
Through diamond lattices scented Aim room, 

When a child of the summer was born, 

Golden green and creaking swing— 

Biy ami girl are playmates now. 

‘ Swing mu higher — up to the sky !* 

1 Nay ; then I should lose yon,’ ho made reply, 

Under the hawthorn bough. 

Oh, pei fume sweet \--sht pulled the branch ; 

Flowers on her face fell tenderly ; 

At, the orchard gate, “ Good-night, dear love !* 
light in the lattice and stars above, ' ' 

And -.Take -this bloom from mod 1 

Summer again, anti a List good-bye. 

Fair head resting in sunset ray ; 

Beyond the window and western glow 
Fancy flutters to long ago : 

‘Bring me mm hawthorn spray/ 

Childhood’s blossom and last good-bye — > 

4 Ah ! think of the dawn m the Fatherland V 
Earthly morning — by flower-strewn bob 
Manhood’s tears from i drooping head 
Trickling on still cold hand. 

Oh 1 fragrance of the hawthorn tree. 

Where’er his lonely footsteps fly. 

Arise and waft her memory sweet $ 

White biosfioms whisper : c White soul,-, meet 
Beyond the hud good-bye ! 
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CURIO, SITIEb OP THE BANK OF aie heM topt . 3leK; all traaisfcrs ara maf lc, and 
ENGLAND. hero all dividends are paid. 

; OpHsiBBEixa , the sumHdAyi&e.-. reputation of the j In the Banking department is transacted ’ the : 
Bank of England, it is remarkable how little is j ordinary business of banked lierAnther Miife; 
generally known as to its internal working. | keep their * reserve,’ and hence draw their sup- 
Standing in the very heart of the largest city I plies as they require them. T3ie Tssnc depart- ; 
in the world— a central landmark' of the great ! meht if intrusted with the circulation of the notes' 
metropolis— even the busy Londoners around it; of the, Bank, which is regulated as' : The 
have, as a rule, only the vaguest possible know- Bank in 1844 was a creditor of the government 
ledge of what goes on within its walls. In truth, | to the extent of rather over eleven million pounds^ 
its functions are so many, its staff so enormous, j and to this amount and four mil] ion pounds 
and their duties so varied, that many even of j beyond, for which there is in other ways sufficient 
.those who have spent their lives in its service security, the Bank is allowed to issue notes : with-.' 
will tell you that, beyond their own immediate j out having- gold in reserve to meet them. Beyond 
departments, they know but little of its inner j these fifteen million pounds, every note issued 
life. Its mere history, as recorded by Mr Francis, ! represents gold actually in the coffers of the Bank. 

; fils •; •• twd octavo-, volumes. It will bn /readily j Thu total value': of the. iffiteuln the hands of the 
understood, 'therefore, that it Would be. idle to | public ut ono time avemges about : tweiity-hve 
attempt anything like .;a.,e()mpl;ete : A;!esciription of I million: pounds. • To^ethese -inust be. added other 
it within the 'compass,.; of a magazine article. ! notes; to a: viuy lat-ge anioiui,t iTii the hands of the 
There are,, however, matiy points about :the Bank | Banking department, which deposits ;th«v kdk; of 
and its working which arc extremely curious and j its reserve of gold in the/ Issu^depa / 

inteiestiiig, and some of these we propose brielly I iHg;nofesdn.exelumge.// ; ;.; 

to describe. All Bank of England notes are printed in the 

The Bank of England originated in the brain | Bank itself. Six printing-presses are in constant 
of /William! Paterson, a Scotchman— better known, i operation, the same machine printing first Ihe 
perhaps,,;. .as ; the/ organiser and leader, of the ill- ! particulars of yalu<^ /then-' the; 
fated .Darien . expedition. It commenced business j number of the note in consecutive order. The 
in 1694, . .its • - charter — -which; was m the first j paper used is of, very ..-'peculiar texture,' being at. 

. instance ' granted for eleven years only— hearing | ; once thin, tough, and crisp ; and the combination 
date the 27th July of .-that year. This charter has | of- these qualities, together with the peeidiarities; 
been from time to time renewed, thrdast. /renevnl! of the : watermark, -which- is / : dis£iilmted:;'.byer; 
having taken place; in'. 'i844U''Z,: r A the whole;; surface of the paper, forms oue of 

of the Bank was but one million two hundred | the principal guarantees against imitation. The: 
thousand pounds, and it curried on its business j paper, which is numufaetaed exclusively at one 
in a single room in Mercers 5 Hall, with a staff - particular mill, is made in oblong slips, allowing 
of, fifty *four clerks. From so small a beginning ! just enough space for the printing of two notes 
has grown the present gigantic establishment, j side by >ide, The edges of the paper, are left 
which covers nearly three acres, and. employ* in; untrim mod, but, after printing, the two notes are 
town and country nearly nine hundred officials; j divided, by a 'straight cut between them. Thk; 
Upon the latest renewal of its charter, the Bank | accounts for the fact, which many of our loadcih 
was divided into two distinct departments, the j will doubtless have noticed, that only one edge 
Issde and the Banking. In addition to these, j of a Bank-note M smooth, the other three being 
the Bank has the management- of the national j comparatively ragged. The printing-presses are 
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m constructed as to register each note pointed, so 
that the machine itself indicates automatically 
how many* notes have passed through it. The 
average production of notes is fifty thousand a 
day s and about the same number are presented 
in the same time for payment. 

Ho note is ever issued a second time. When 
once it finds its ; my haelt to the Bunk to be 
exchanged for coin, it is immediately cancelled ; 
and the reader will probably bo surprised to hear 
that th a vent ye lifff of a liauk-rinte, or the tlnu- 
during which it is in actual cur illation, is not 
more than five or ah. days. The returned note-*, 
averaging, as we have stated, about fifty thousand 
a dug Tsd U|,u - ml mm one dry with ;uu thor, 

■ nboui nm m'drioi} pwnr! in value, are, brought 
into what is known ns the ABqfintanFs Sorting 
Office. Here thov are examined by inspectors, 
who i' h ’i'f any \vhteh may be found to be 
co miicvu T h- such j ert . , the paying-in bank 
is debited with the amount The notes come in 
from various banks in parcels, each, parcel accom- 
panied by a m emoraml uni stating the number 
and omennu, of the notes contained hi it This 
, memoranfftun is marked with a certain number, 
and then each note in the parcel is stamped to 
correspond, the atampingmidehino automatically 
rctetering how many arc stamped, and conse- 
quently drawing immediate all mi on to any 
deficiency in the number of notes as compared 
with that vted m Hie man-unm him. Tins bone, 
the notes are sorted according to number and 
'date, and after being defaced by } machine' out 
fie* letters indicating, value, and i-uiing off the 
er-niwh, wing ha* A w ! cm, are pm-ed <m to the 

* Bank-note Library / where they are packed in 
bow , and pn *i*iv d ft r p > ibh ihi.un n icrenc 1 

;i 'dffmigfh- period;.: of ;fiye /years. 'Them, are one 
hundred and twenty clerks employed in. this one 
department ; and so perfect is 'the system of 
■* 'i'vtim, ibu if ?; i i vci c h a i-tinm-I 
; ■ note l>u known, tho head of this department, by ■ 
" refetring : to ' his . books, ■ can. ; ascertain, in •• a few 
; irnnufes the date when and the.- banker through, 
whom it was presented ; and it* within the period 
of live years, can produce the note itself for 
huTVrctioh, As to the ‘number of a Bank-note, 
by til * \..;y, tl v i * .M : ' a 1 lube nd on- 
cepti'C, m m \ * ] te imagining that by quoting 
the tiav f wvro *w the like oi a note they have 
done all that te xoquMte ftr its identification. 
This 9 not the case. Bank-notes are not 

numbered consecutively ml infinitum, but in 

• mb'- 1 of ru raff bundl'd thowemh the 
different series being ilihhigutehvd as between 
themselves by the dab, wl teh appears in full in 
the body of the note-, and is further indicated, 
to the Initiated, by lire letter and numerals 
prefixed to the actual number. Tims ~j~ 00758 
on l!m iter* of a note mdktes that the note in 
qn<; ikm is Ho. 00758 of: the series printed on 
May 31, te : te, which date appears in full in the. 
body of the who ly in Hk«_* manner imltente' 
§p| ilw not' fond paid of a cries printed mi 
February 10, 1883. In ‘taking the number 5 of a 
note, ihcr.-.fore. cittern Ibis prefix or tin- full, 

, date, as stated in the body of the note*, should 
-Twmte 1 ntted, 

Tim * fifwr-n 0 f cancelled notes— not to be 



confounded with the Bank Library proper— is 
situated in the Bank vaults, and we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the Bank-note Libramn for 
the following curious and interesting statistics 
respecting Ills stock. The stock of paid notes 
for live years— the period during winch, as before 
stated, the notes are preserved for reference— 
is about seventy-seven million seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand in number. They fill i 
thirteen thousand four hundred boxes, about 
eighteen inches long, ten wide, and nine deep. 
IT the notes could’ be placed in a, pile one 
upon another, they would lvech to a height 
of live and two-third miles. Joined end to end 
they would form a ribbon twelve thousand 
four hundred and fifty-five miles long, or half- 
way round the globe; if laid so as to form a 
carpet, they would very nearly cover Hyde Park. 
Tlidr original value is somewhat over seventeen 
hundred and fifty millions, and their weight is 
about nmdy-one tons-. The immense extent of 
space necessary to accommodate such a mass in 
the Bank vaults may be imagined. The place, 
with its piles on piles of boxes" reaching far away 
into dim distance, looks like some gigantic wine- 
cellar or bonded warehouse. 

As each day adds, as we have, seen, about fifty 
thousand notes to the number, it is necessary to 
find some means of destroying those which have 
passed their allotted term of preservation. This 
is done by lire, about four hundred thousand notes 
being burnt at one time in a furnace specially con- 
structed for that purpose. Formerly, from some* 
peculiarity in the ink" with which the notes were 
printed, the cremated notes burnt into a solid 
blue clinker ; but the composition of the ink has 
! been , altered, and the paper now burns to a fine 
! gray ash. The fumes of the burning paper are 
exiromdy drm-s and pungent; and to prevent 
' any nuisance arising from this cause, the process 
(of ' .cremation; /is. carried/ ■ out at ; dead of night*; g 
when the city is comparatively deserted. Further, 
in order to" mitigate the density of the fumes, 
they are made to ascend through a shower of 
falling water, the chimney shaft being fitted 
with 'a special shower-bath arrangement for this 
purpose. 

Passing away from the necropolis of dead and 
buried notes, * we visit the Treasury, whence 
they originally issued. This is a quiet-looking 
room, scarcely more imposing in appearance than 
the butler’s pantry in a West-end mansion, but 
the in dc ifc-Iboking cupboards with which its 
walls are lined are gorged with hidden treasure. 
The possible value of the contents of this room 
may he imagined from the fact that a million 
of money, In notes of one thousand pounds, forms 
a parted mdy three Inches Ihvk. ’ The writer 
has lead the privilege of holding such a parcel 
in lik hand, and. for a quarter of a minute 
imagining himself a mill! onaire— will i an Income 
of over, thirty thousand per annum for life 1 Tim 
same amount might occupy even less space than 
tin above, for Mr Francis' lolls a story off a lost 
note for thirty thousand pounds, which, t muting, 
up after. the. lapse of many" years, w&r 
Bank twice over! ‘Wo are informed that ‘notes 
of even a higher value than this have on occa- 
sion been printed, but the highest denomination 
now Issued Is one 

In this department is kept u portion of the 
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CUEIOSITIEB OF THE BANK : OF ENGLANB. 


.Bank’s stock of golden coin, in Lugs of one thou- use the machine,, The two eider of tiro scale ‘ 
sand pounds each. This amount dues not require are each kept permanently loaded, IN cue will* 
a very large, bag for its acconrmodafcion, but its a single weight of three hundred and skt.v rauioes, ■ 
weight is considerable, amm mling to two him- the. other with a number of weights oi.‘ viub ms 
dr ed and peniiyweigltts, ; mmr- to ; the saute; amount, ‘Wli m ; it da' felKd): : 

so that it million in gold would' weigh some to test: the weight of a bur Of gold, weiglits to 
tons. In another room of this department— the amount stated in the ctaiesponding iiu , niO*> 
the Weighing Oliice— arl seen the ’ -machines raudun, /ex hoff m mmc^iwv removal limn the 
for detecting light coin. These machines- are latter scale," ami the, bar of gold suhsfit.vi ted in 
: marvels of ingenious mechanism. Three or their place. Up to this point llm beam of the 

four h uudretl sovereigns sure luid in n long scale is kept perfectly horizontal, being maim 

brass scoop or semi-tube, of such a diameter tulaed in that position by a mechanical break;; 

as to admit them comfortably, and Mfeivgu late but now a Hud is .pressed, and by means of did b 

i ing to such an incline that the coins gin- call's machinery', actuated by watewpower, the 

| dually slide down by their own weigh.! on to beam ■ is released.. If the weight of the bar .lias'.' 
one plate of a little balance placed at its lower been eorreetly stated in the memorandum, the 
extremity. Across, the 'face, of this plate two scale which hohte it should be exactly half an 
little bolts make alt emote thrusts, one to the ounce in excess; This or any less excess of 
••right, due-, to the left, but at; slightly different . weight; over the three hundred and sixty ounces 
•levels If the coin be of full weight, the balance, I in the opposite neale is iiKautly registered by ' 
ia held in equipoise, and the right-hand bolt: the machine, a pointer ; : 

making its thrust, pushes it off the plate and until it.' indicates "the- propel?- ;;aui6utetf^; ; TJie^fu;ne-;.:; 
down an adjacent tube into the receptacle for fion of the machine, however, is limited io wdgh- 
full-weight coin. If, on the other hand, the ing half an ounce only. If the discrepancy 

■ coin' is-. ever so little 4 light/ the balance naturally between the two scales as loaded is greater than 

; rises' with. it. The , right-lmiid bolt -makes ; its , -this,- or if on the; -other haiidgtiio • gcjAlisy 

■ thrust as beibre, but '-.this- time passes .harmlessly ' more than half •ate .. otpice- ;tes ; - ttahktho-.- aiubtt.nt;^ 
beneath the tom. Then ''comes- the thrust of Hie stated in the memoraudum, an electric bdl rings 

| . left-hand bolt, w 7 hich, as we have said, is lixed by way of warning, the Winter qtiuvie&9. -.riglffc •• 
I at a fractionally higher level, and pushes; the round, the dial, and returns to zero. Bo delicate ! 
| coin down a tube oh the opposite side, through as the adjustment, that the weight of half a pel my ; 
| which it Mis into the light-coin receptacle. The postage stamp— somewhat less'.' than'.' 
j coins thus condemned are afterwards dropped into — will set the hand in motion and be ; recorded- ■ 
| another machine, which defaces them by a out on the dial. 

! half-way across their diameter, at the rate of The stock of gold hi the bullion vault varies 
I two hundred a minute. The v/eighingunachinesf from one to three million pounds sterling. The 
of which; there are sixteen, are actuated by a bars are laid side by side on. small flat trucks or 
small aimosph eric engine in one corner of th e barrows carrying one hundred h ars each. In a 
! room, the only manual assistance required being glass . case- in this vault is seen a portion, of the 
! to keep them supplied with coins. It is said war indemnity paid by King Goileo of Aslmntoe, 

| that sixty thousand sovtuoigm-. and halhsovcreigns consisting, of - gold ornaments, a little short : ;;of: • 
I can;, -be . i^gltedy Kero- •• in,;. a-ysinghfe dliiy. •. •• ;. -/The; . ; * 

\ weigldng-mucldue in question is the invention - One of tin? first reflections that strike an ; 

of Mr Cotton, .a 'dbriner . .goyerinjr ; of. ■ the Bank, outsider permitted , to inspect : ; the; repository of : 
j : and among; scientific men ia/regarded as ' one so much' treasure, is, ; ‘ Can all this .-weallh .he;, 
| of : the . most striking: /acliievementa;: of practical ; ' mMU ; -These Maps of preckmav nietal, . 'these- piles, ;c 
mechanics. of still more precious notes, are handled by the 

V; In ihK Buhioii depaHmenfe we find . another officials : iii • 
i weighing-machine-; of A : different eharaeter^ but wy* .,.-thkt;;-oiie wQuIdcMtuo^tr $£ou? > 

j in its- 'way; equally .-remarkaMe* • -l't. is. : the .. first; ;sands , would- scarcely -.Be- - missed. nmd fetlrnt ' a;‘ 
I of uts;. kind, haying';, beep- .designed, .specially for.' ’ clislxmiest : pe^oh-toV- : dhly ; 'tp.'"^aik';ih. .-and. . . help- 
the' Bank- ; by > Mr, ’James Murcloclr Nopi(5r,..;by himself- to .as many soyermgh^ • 

whom it -ENheen patented. : It is used, fc the' tiotes ;as,his .pocltets - could ;;accomn:mdatef:, Such,' ; 
purpose of .;■ weighing bnllmn;, vvhich is. .purchased howeveb, via tory hu*^ from aiming, the ;■ casas ;The;j 
in this department'" . Gold is brought in in bars of safeguards ■; against ; uobbjery,^ -eit&r / by • foite. . Wf\ 
about eight inches long, three wide, and one inch fraud, arc; many and elaborate. At ^ night the 
thick. ' bar of - gold; of these-' . dimensions; will. : Bank; is; ■ guarded ; ; at all - 

.Weigh about two liundi’ed ' ounces,'" and il :; wortli, ample militeayvibiuh^ wlrfeh would no. ■doyttvgiygvj 
if pure, - about. eic^itvhmited :poimdsy '■ Each bar a good aceomd of uny intmder^ rash- mipiigh; : hv ; 
when brougl.it in is accompanied by a memo- a! tempi; io gain an entrance. In ^ the event; hf 
ramlum, of its .weight. The question of quality attack .from with mil, there are sliding galleries : 
is determined by the process of assaying ; tho which can be thrust rut from the roof, mid which 
weight is checked by means of the .weighing- would enable a body of sharpshooters to mht the 
machine, we have referred to,. . This taka the Ktivote in all dhwiidms. ^ 

•form of an extremely massive pair of hcales, psiopfe ur«; aware thatttlie Bank of England 

working on a beam of immense strength mid ' eon tain « within its walls ?i graveyard^lut^ixch is 


solidity, and is based, eo as to be absolutely nrvmihejesis the feei .The .Gordon, riote in 1780, 
rigid, rai a solid bed of emxcrcte. The wliote during which the Bank, was ^ attacked by a mob, 
stands "abaiit.. ■pAtc- bv three 'wide. and. calh-id attention to the necc®Htv for StreUfitheU.imt 


stands. ;abmi 
is inclosed; 
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mono < - i* Kt f hriToiderde-HHmm, was hi a mill- . 
tary sense a source of danger, and accordingly an 
A-, i ■ l Pabiam nt wm pa avd b< oied h ilm dir- e~ 

nav tu prsnbam ib* ehmvh an, I its apoune- 
nances. The old churchyard, tastefully laid out, 
now f. ni ■ v, hat is Inmwn a- tlu 1 IMA ‘ym-n,' 
the handsome f Court Room* or ‘-.Bunk' Parlour 5 
abutting on one of its sides. There is a wugnili- 
cent lime-tine, one of the largest in London, in 
Um* sure uf the gulden. Mid tmdhrm .dan. 
that under this tree a former clerk, of the Bank, 
eight Jr.d high) lies buried. With tills Iasi, though 
uoi b a L of 'he curi«» hies of the Bank, we must 
bring the yi't.,enf aUiele to a close. Wu had . 
intended bridly t<» have referred to sundry event- 
ful p ■'« -3 v.f it- hi. hay ; but these we, are com- 
[Krllwh I)} i'ondd-owtiou- of space, to u erve for 
a future paper. 

BY MEAD A XI) STREAM, 
mi alike a vii . — th m hlouet in the oik 

V All LOUR. / 

At WiDowmere, tho rapidity with which 31 r 
Hadkigh regained , strength astounded Dr Joy, 
and delighted the patient’s nurses, Aunt Hessy 
and 31 ad go. 

■ 4 Wonderful nerve, wonderful, physique he must 
have/ whi pored Dr Joy admiriiuiy on the »Hil 
day; Hmd yet, according to all accounts, he did 
not study the, economy of either in the course 
of his life. Well, well ; we do come across extra,- 
. ordinary ennd it idiom occasionally., and his U one 
of thorn. 5 

The pomilDiity of flw case wm Link aih r the 
ih*-t shock, the patient urn peih ily calm, and 
showed mot: the 1 remotest symptom uf delirium. j 
He tuj'h v nod evcjyihiu-*; tlmi j»n ermmd j 
him, and when permitted, talked quietly about I 
the me, am! IHemd ottent] vch iu nil that wo j 
reJalcd to him j*- wo-dm;. it, | 

II" heard wiih pleased surprise the account 
of how Gulch had rescued him, and wad to 
Madge : 1 1 must do something for that man j 
but if will have to he by yuim hand, ha* In 
is evidently resolved to accept nothing from 
mine. 5 ■ 

‘We wll! lew*, to lh;b out where he l.y before 
we can d-» uuh'hu", Mr lieu ll Mb v Yd I, 
go to Australia ; but the day after he regained 
his freedom, he wrote to Philip saying t&t he 
hub altoied Ms mind, and va- r <hi l > the iMhe l 
/States J .. C ' . . . ; ' V , * :■ '■ 

* Why did not 'Philip keep Uni Ueiv ■ 5 

|j|§ lik'd to |K:iv;j<id’ j him to remahn but 
could not. Pour Caleb, he do - not limv wMt 
a sorry heart lie has left behind bin,.- Imre 
.he M he 1 mWWm ,r ‘‘* v '’ aS5 storing 

vqthii delicate ground, bide sent goal whiles to 
you, and Ip m # $$§ and promised to write |pih 
to J'hiiip. m that wo may hove nU upp rUnhfy 
of si rviiip him vet. 5 , Vs.., ; b > , 

f lM is il head-strong fellow/ said Mr Iladlcigh : 
‘and I hope he may not ruin hk own prospects 
by.his too great cage me® to mmm the mdepend 
enee d Ins neighbours You ng %t\ s ileutheole, 
he is one of those unhappy people who have 
reached the stage of education in which tiny 
djwnvtn that they have certain rights, without, 
having got education enough to recognise the 


r« pen ibilitio-! which these rights entail. Yell, 
we mu 4 wait till wo have, news of him. . - . 
Tin.- luv said been, dug out uf the ruins yet G 

That was a question he had been asking daily 
freon Urn moment when be comprehended the 
disaster which had befallen him ; and the answer 
had been hitherto always the same: 4 Hut yet. 5 
At length came the information that the safe had 
been - found, and was apparently little damaged ] 
by \u mdeal of lire. 

Then Air Had] sigh bade Philip take his keys 
and miner him from the sale a little deed-box 
marked 4 A. JET. Private^ When Philip returned 
with the box, his father had been moved .into 
the Oak Pari i mi’, where he was reclining in a 
big armchair, supported by down cushions. A 
cheery fire with one of Madge’s oak-logs was 
blazing on the hearth, raising the temperature 
id” tb" apartment tu .summer In at. 

When lli«* box ww jdawd on the h Tic beside 
Idoi, he T it-d t>> In- iij'i idi at 1 until he Dtuuld 
ring a hand-bell which was within his . reach. He 
had caused Philip to ])lace the key in the box, 
and for a space he remained motionless, staring 
at il, as if n ebb ding to touch again the spring 
m ^motions which he had Intended ^should be 
t-hmu dint up from him for ever. His eyelids 
drooped, and in spite of the bright glow of 
the ure, a shadow foil on his pale face. 

f Yes, I thank God that I am spared to do 
this thing/ he muttered at length ‘Let the 
fceejv.t die with me—- it was a cruel as well as 
a selfish wish that prompted me to reveal it to 
them. What matter to me haw they may hold 
me in iheir memory 2 They may think of me 
us that which circumstances made me appear, 
mb n'j vhu I wLhfd to be. What mattov^ 
The dead arc beyond earthly pain and passion. 

I shall not stretch my hand from the grave 
to cast the least shade of regret over their 
iiwvd 

He slowly took from the box the two packets 
he had ho carefully sealed and ■ put away on the 
uiela. of the lire. The one was addressed to 
kludge as Mrs Philip Iladlbgh ; the. other, to 
lib sou Philip, with the injunction that lie, ah or 
i o'umg wa, in dibde whelm* m* :im In shew if 
to be wild. The paper addressed to Madge, lie 
t ek n_> . ud laid in tiio long thin seaia’vd hands 
.*.- if it wom a thing twpuhh.- of ieding. He 
iveke the seal and took ibe j-tuper from tin*, 
enveiope., perfcii'miiig the opornfciou mechanical Ijg 
v, hi! i the farotvogv Ink wa- hi hi- eyes, and 
ihe Something he had sought but could not reach 
nm fining from his vision altogether. His was 
i I a-, kind of eiqmvbou with whicli one who 
knuws be is doomed watches the last sunset 
■ ii -playing its brief, changing glories on the 
horizon. r fho. broad streams of gleaming amber 
and opal are quietly transfused into the pensive 
gray of twilight, and the darkness, follows. 

'*TIk>\ mud never know. 5 

He .made: a movement as if to drop the paper 
ihtb the ftvi\ paused, and Ms eyes iwsfced on the 
writing, aLlangh Limy did ml dhtinguibi tire 
wads. And there was no need ; for they only 
represented in a feeble way thoughts which were 
always present to 3ns mind, 

4 1' must speak’— such were the written, -words 
—‘or I shad lose aU selLinstraint. Yon cannot 
be harmed by whafc is put dawn here. Perhaps 
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■ you will never see it; you certainly shall not ‘My first desire then was to bring about your 
until after my funeral, and then you may be union as speedily as possible, believing' that; I 
able to understand and think none the less kindly should find my peace in having the privilege of 
of me for this confession. ' calling you daughter, Meeting your uncle; (haw- 

* You have seen me in my darkest moods, and sh;ry InThe market-place, I took" him to a private 
you have wondered at ray inelancholy— wondered apartment in tlie inn and endeavoured to explain 
why I who had been granted such a large -.measure, my... wishes.-" I must have spoken, -stupidly, fori 
of what the world esteems prosperity should find he misunderstood me, and fancied that the proo/ 
no '■■contentment in it. I have pari ly explained posal- was on my own account.- -His: miVomvp- 
the cause to PMlip : Ik could, riot explain it to lion startled and 'confused: me, find./ lie -leforue. 
you. in great indignation. 

‘ With bitter reason I early learned to believe * I thought of following him to Wdlowmeve 
that nKmey-— mere money— was the source of all and explaining ; hut the effort, airily made had 
earthly happiness. I was mistaken, and found tried me : so: much, that not feeling sure of what 
out my ;/ mistake too late. 1 should have been- awkwardness of speech or what irrepressible sigh 
content, perhaps happy in a wav, if I could have of emotion might betray my secret, I determined 
: gone on to the end without the knowledge that to let- matters' .-take, their yonn^ 
the want of 'Love is the only -real sorrow, which should he to keep Philip at home and to hasten 
can enter into man. or woman’s life. But there .the m.mia<*e. You kuow liow earnestly I strove 


was nobody to lead me out t of the- miserable - con- ; 
Auction 'which, took possession of iny mind as I 


to carry out that resolution. 

‘You and lb Hip will be happy. You two have 


watched those dearest to me fall one by one, not found in time the golden key of life, and iir your 
with the merciful swiftness. ; of- soldiers In battle, happiness .1 shall find mine ak :;.T'.iyaut'.td-' 
but in the lingering torments of soul and body live till then ; and, after, I shall away 

which come to those who. are poor. content,’ 

‘Reft alone, I looked around. .. The.; whole ■ 

world was my enemy, to be conquered by force The invalid seemed to arouse from a sad and 
and stratagem. Any man may be rich, ! said, yet pleasing dream, for there was:n. : iaint; smile : 
who has a clear head and no conscience ; who on. his worn face, raid the -.eyes seemed to brighten, : 
is willing to abandon all sentiment, forego all as with the consciousness of victory— that greatest 
trivial pleasures, -and.' give himself absolutely to of all victories, the conquest of self, : 


the service of the world’s idol. X gave myself to 
the idol ; and wealth came to me in increasing 
stores year by year, month by month, day by day" 


He rang the hand-bell, and Madge herself 
promptly answered the summons. 

•‘It is you I wanted, my child, How uood t 


‘ At first, the sense of my victory sufficed' ; but and patient you have been with me— Aladge, 
soon there came the consciousness, that, this' was Take notice, I am to call you • henceforth, Madge, ' 
not happiness ; it was the successful working of my ■■■child/ 

a machine. I craved for something more, but ‘And I shall call you father, 5 slie wild tenderly, 
did mot know what it was. My wife’s alfection, taking one of his hands and stroking it alike-; 

I kiMiW, helortgedto another : I had married her tionatelv. 

with that knowledge.; I tried to win the friend- He was silent for n tew mcanents ; then lifting 
ship of - my 'children'; '-but the girls had learned his head, lie drew her towards him and kissed 
"to regard, 'me with a kind of: fear, GoiiHs with; • her -willi ■ strange-' solemnity on the brow, 
indiffomiee, and Philip was -the: .only. one: who . • ' 'my/eft iM/ : •; he' , : .sai*l rnlinlyi':. 

• could speak to mewith frankness. ' His geiieirais haraOrw.hich commands a pf)rt ice:i ed , y(jtir love— / 
'■.nature ■ comforted me, hut did not fill up the and you will, give me -a little of’ it I” 
void; in my life. /. ‘ A- .great deal of ■ 'it^yphAiuiy : lje; : SHnyorthatA/ 

‘I was still seeking the -.Something which was she answered, blushing slightly, and thinking 
necessary to •• me, : and at length I found it in how could she do otherwise than give a great deal 
You. . . * • . ' Yes, you Taught . . ine . ; what love: ; was' of love to Philip’s father,/ . ; 

loved you with , all the ' -fervour of youth, ‘ You give me/ morn- -comfort.- /than . you • know, 
My years, iny experience of the world- intensified^ my dear daughter. Now take this paper and 
the love which -I had never known before. X place it on tlie- fire, so that X may see it bum to 
was prepared to sacrifice -all ; my: possessions, all ashes. 5 ' r / ■■ ; ■■;/ 

my hopes, for you, ■ She obeyed unquestionin$yp: mid/ ke : watched/ 

‘Do not start awiiy and cast the paper front the. dame stretching its -white fmgerk round the 
you ; I have made the sacrifice. secret which was to 'die with him ; saw the paper 

‘ At the same moment in which the treasure curl into black and white films ; and then lie 

that would have made life beautiful was revealed drew a long breath of relief, 

to me, there was also revealed the impossibility ‘They can never know now/ was his mental 
of its ever becoming mine. I was like u seaman exclamation. ‘Thank God it is done, and by 
who is shipwrecked and sinks within sight of her hand, 7 

land, I . will not try to tell you through what There was a little while of dreamy silence, 

pain I passed to the recognition of the duty Love during which Madge stood by his side, holding 

imposed — to help feu-ward your happiness m any his. hand, and anxiously noting every change on/ 
direction in which you might think it lay, I will his countenance. The changes were rapid and 
not try to tell you 'with what agitation T learned curious as those of a- kaleidoscope ; /Itow there 
for the first time, wlmt must have become known was pain ; again a | stern ' frown, || if checking 
to me long before, had it not been for the morbid some* rebellious spirit, and anon A serene smile 
isolation in which my days were passed, that you of .resignation : and content. With this hitter 
and Philip wore -betrothed, expression lie looked 'up -to her.-/;; v /■■■' 'Y A- : :gy-- 
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‘ Call Philip/ / ' ^ 

The sou was immediately: in attendance. 

4 ' 1 hope you are not exerting yourself too much, 
sir/ was his fluxions observation. .. 

*0 no; I am wonderfully strong this after- 
noon, and am taking advantage of the ^ renewed 
strength to put some matters straight, which being 
done, will relieve my mind, and bo give me the | 
better chance of a speedy recovery. But it is | 
as well to be prepared fen the worst ; and there- 
fore 1 wish to have the satisfaction of handing 
you this packet in Madge's presence. You will 
learn from it that when I took from you the 
portion of my fortune •.which would have been 
^^yohrs/au-the ordinary course of events, I gave 
it to your future wife. I did not intend you 
to know this until after my death ; but as your 
uncle has come to grief, I am desirous of relieving 
your mind as soon as possible from any fear of 
the future ; and I should have been glad .to have 
helped Austin Shield out of his difficulties, 
for your mother’s sake— but he -would refuse 
any help that came from me. — What is that i* 

The exclamation was caused by one of the 
oak panels facing him slowly moving aside and 
revealing the form of a man. 

; Vv . MORE USES OF PAPER. 

The placb of timber in construction bids fair 

• to be taken by papier-mache, and it may claim 
to rival iron itself in the multiplicity of its indus- 
trial applications. Besides the advantage of its 
cheap construction, papier-mache is not alfected 
by changes of temperature, does not crack, like 
wood or plaster, and is never discoloured by rust, 
it can bo bronzed* painted, polished, or gilded, 

• mode ..'.heavy 'or light as required, and possesses: 
greater adaptability for quick removal or adjust- 
ment than most other materials. Its uses in archi- 
tecture seem to have no limit, as lias been shown 
by. building and completely furnishing a dwelling- 
houBe; 'entirely of tills material According to 
report, a huge hotel is about to be constructed 

. in America in which paper will -take. 'the .place ; 
of Btojie and brick. The fourth paper dome in 
the .United'- State ' .-and,. . it is thought, in the. 
world, will crown the now Observatory at 
Columbia College, in New York. A trade 
journal remarks that besides the paper dome 
at the Troy Polytechnic, there is a second at 
. West PointJ ktuf a third at Beloit College, That 
at West Point is said to be the largest*, but that 
[ at Columbia College the best in" construction 
j : and. : arrangements . The method used in . the 
K manufacture of the paper , is kept a secret, the 
makers using a patented process. The dome in 
! -made in »eeiidnfl— twenty-four in number. They 
are bent over towards' the inside at the edges 
ami. bolted to ribs of wood. The shell, though 
very thin/ is as-: stiff : ar sheet-iron. ; : On one; side 
of the dome is the oblong opening for the tele- 
scope, and over this a shutter, also of paper, but 
stiffened with wooddining, which slides around 
on the outside of the dome. The whole dome 
is so light that the hand am turn it, 

As regards the uses of papier-madfe in Europe, 
we hear of a complete church being built in 
Bavaria, having columns, walls, altar, roof, and 
spire alt. of- this material Home of the most 
tasteful halls on the continent and in this country 


are finished in it in preference to wood. Mantels, 
mirrors, frames, and gilded chandeliers are of its 
composition. Pedestals,- newels, vases/ furniture, 
and ornaments of all kinds, no less than floors 
and. staircases, gas-pipes, and even chimney-shafts, 
can be made of it In Breslau, a chimney-shaft 
fifty feet high is said to have been made of paper- 
pulp chemically impregnated so as to resist com- 
bustion. 

Incombustible as ivell as water-proof paper is 
now no novelty, and has before been alluded to 
in this Journal ; but an account of some further 
experiments in this line has since reached 
us. M, G. Meyer of Paris recently exhibited to 
the f Societe cVEncouragement pour V Industrie 
nationale ’ specimens of" an incombustible paper 
capable of taking on inks of various shades, and 
also paintings, and preserving them even in the 
fire of a gas- flame. It was stated by him that 
the papers and documents shown had been for 
four hours in a pottery furnace, and had displayed 
undoubted fire-resisting properties. Paper of this 
indestructible nature should be in good demand 
for Wills, deeds, and account-books, &c. It is 
also suitable for wall- covering, and ought, we 
should think, to he of great value for theatrical 
decorations and scenery. The latter can be 
rendered uninflammable by using this inventor’s 
material as •well as his incombustible colours. 
While on the subject of decoration may be men- 
tioned the •new.- kind of satin paper recently 
brought out for this purpose, it is made by 
covering common paper with adhesive size, and 
sprinkling dyed asbestos ; powder on its moist 
surface. Asbestos . readily takes up all colours, 
especially those of aniline, so that some very rich 
effects can be produced. 

Paper curtains, counterpanes, sheets, ancl so 
forth, are said to have been among the objects 
of interest at the Sydney Exhibition ; and so 
therekno reason to doubt the report that table- 
napkins of the same adaptable substance are regu- 
larly- supplied at die cheap dining-rooms- of Berlin/ 
The napkins are of tissue-paper with a coloured 
ornamental border-— not only because paper is 
cheaper than diaper, but as a protection against 
pilfering. Indeed, so common are paper table- 
napkins said to be’ at Berlin, that the manufac- 
turers advertise them regularly in the newspapers 
at Ihe mte of about nine or ten a penny. 

When we think of the extraordinary uses to 
which paper is applied; it is not sb startling to 
leam that this material may even enter into the 
composition of our post-prandial cigar. 3 If we 
are to believe the newspapers, millions of cigars 
are annually manufactured in Havana without 
so. much as a single fibre of tobacco-leaf being 
utilised in the process of their fabrication. The 
great straw-paper factory in New York State 
has for some time been making a peculiar sort 
of extremely thin fine paper, which' it has been 
discovered is used for making cigars. This we 
are told is thoroughly soaked in a solution com- 
posed of tobacco refuse boiled in. water, then dried 
and pressed between stamps, which impart to it 
the appearance of the finest leaf so exactly as 
to defy 'detection even o.n the part of the experi- 
enced in sueir matters. . £}f these paper-leaves are - 
fabricated the spurious cigars alluded to, which 
are exported from Cuba to all part3 of . the world 
as genuine tobacco. The cost of their production 
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is nothing in comparison with the prices at which 
they are disposed of. A slight difference:' in 
weight between the, gemtine and the spurious . 
cigar of identical brand and me, alfimb, it is: 
stated, the only certain means of detecting this 
fraud, so alike in appearance arc the weeds of 
real tobacco and their counterfeit presentments 
in straw-paper. 

As delicate sheets of paper can be' made to serve 
for steel or iron, it .'h easily understood that 
scliool-slatcs . : ean he 'manufactured from similar 
apparently unpromising- beginnings. They are. 
made of white cardboard, covered with a film 
formed by the action of sulphiuie acid on tissue- 
paper. This covering, according to an American 
journal, is /probably a inod.ifieai.ioii of celluloid. 
The slates can he used with a .lead-pencil or with 
ink ; and to remove the marks, the slate is washed 
with cold water. A special ink is also prepared 
for use with these ■white slates. Another term 
of slate is made by coating the white cardboard 
with/ water-glass. It may ho used with lead- 
pencils or coloured crayons. When the surlhce 
becomes soiled, the water-glass may be rubbed, oil 
with sand-paper, and a new film may be put on 
with a sponge or brush dipped in water-glass. 

To tlie number of paper-making materials .now 
in use must be added an old weed of the nettle 
species, not of the stinging kind. From the bark 
of certain shrubs, also, several kinds of Japanese 
paper are made. The strongest and com- 
monest is made from the bark of the mitsuina. 
A paper of superior quality is likewise made 
from the kozu, a small tree of the mulberry 
family, imported from China. The inner hark of 
both shrubs is washed and dried, softened in 
steam and boiling water, and afterwards beaten 
with staves until a line paste is formed. This 
paste mixed with water is then made into paper 
hi the ordinary way. / ... •• 

A new use of cedar-bark has been undertaken 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts. The Acushnei 
paper-mill at that point is, it appears, nearly 
completed, and was built for the express purpose 
of manufacturing pulp and paper from cedar- 
bark. This, we are told, i & the first enterprise 
of tlie kind ever ondertakeii. The hark is taken 
from shingle butts that are sixteen • inches long, 
band - ;are ■ bundled for shipment like ; laths. • Tlie : 
new mill will work up •three cords of hark a 
day. The first product will be for carpet linings ; 
but the paper is - said to, he ..equally adapted ••■.to". 
. other purposes, 

A new method of. preparing, soluble wool from 
tissues' in which Wool and cotton are combined 
: lias been discovered. When subjected to a cur- 
rent of superheated steam' ■ under a, pressure' of 
five atmospheres, the wool molts mid. falls to 
the bottom of the pan, leaving the cotton, linen, 
and oilier vegetable flbr * A./ clean / mid in a con- 
dition suitable for , paper-making. . The melted 
wool is afterwards evaporated to dryness, when 
it becomes completely soluble in water. The 
increased value of the rags is said to be sufficient 
to cover the whole cost of the operation. 

With the use of the papyrus, as is well known, 
the Egyptians were early acquainted, mid its 
vlmamifacture was a government monopoly, as paper- 
making is to this day at Boukik, the river-port 
of Cairo. The remarkable aptitude for paper- 
//making- displayed by the Boulak Arabs is an 


:i | hereditary accomplishment. The Bairn paper 
ni manufactory in the suburb of Bmiluk regularly: 
s ! employed^ we are told, m ore than two ' hundred:-; 
s • hands before ■; the- : late war, almost . all natives. . 
s Most of the paper turned out is for packing 
I ; purposes ; hut thousands of reams of good writ- 
s. ing and printing paper , arc also v manufactured, • 
The writing-paper U made specially fur Arabic 
c ■writing ; and what : is produced -in excess, of The 
t requirements of the country is exported eastward, 
r partly to Arabia, and a small portion even to 
e, India. Though linen and cotton, rags arc used 
i in this factory,;, the.- interior of the stalk of the 
- sugar-cane • furnishes- an . endless supply of paper- 
n making material.. In the production of wliat is 
[. called * straw! paper in Europe, the 
!i: plays a very important part. The Dai ra factory 
1 at Tfoulak enjoys a monopoly of this industry 
1 in Egypt-; aiul . in connection' /with it c Is , the ... 
a National Printing ; 0fii.ee,-. -also under the control 
1 of the same admimstotip.n. 

. . In conclusion, 'some reference: niay/ bo ■ fnade - 
a. to a . published '-werir': .-entitled The 
1 Directory of the World, which will appear arm ti- 
ll ally. It contains a complete catalogue of all the 
paper and pulp mills on the.- globe. The total 
v number of mills existing is four thousand four 
o hundred arid sixty- three. . The 'German Empire, 
c with over eleven hundred, heads the list in point 
e of numbers, the United States following very 
closely. Then, we have France with considerably 
i. more than live hundred, Aiisiro-Hungary, Eng- 
e land, Italy, ..Russia, . Spain, Sweden, Grmada and 
f Norway, the remainder bring scattm-ed over 
f various parts of the world. It appears that 
n the mills in. the United States are ucqiahle of 
u turning out seven million some odd hmxdred 
is thousand pounds- wrighfe, in round ; numbers, of 
:r pulp and paper daily. Over a million pounds 
: is ^produced: in : Shmictesefcts alone* 
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Ai?, the v»iry time , Mr Dulcimer was assisting 
' Miss ' : 'Wynton : ■ across ' the stepping- atones, ; ■ the ■ 
stranger whose unexpected appearance the pre- 
vious nigh t- had, m : sfcaHled- . ^fadame I)e Wipe- 
was pacing leisurely : up the ; valley in the direction 
of the waterfall. 

When, on. inquiring-'. for : ■ Madame, 13akVigne'; 
at the hotel that morning, lie was . told that 
she had gone out -for . : the day witli. a .picnic; 
party, his suspicious nature at once took the : : 
alarm. ; Might she not by some means have 
discovered his presence in the. •' hotel;? ... he asked, 
himself ; and might not this story of the picnic 
he nothing .more than a. subteifnge,. by./tiicius 
of which. ' she would obtain, a . Mart of ycvciri ^ 
hours' in lier efforts • to escape from' him % He 
at once ordered a fey and set off in pursuit 
On reaching the place where the wagonettes 
bud been left, he found thateif he persisted in 
his scrich for Madame I)e Vigne, he would be 
compelled to “do the rest of the distance on foot 
He disliked walking, hut in this case there was 
no help for it; accordingly, he set out on ^ his 
way to the glen with such grace as there might 
.be in him. o'-,./'/ - p , t 

Ho vrm a man to all appearance about .forty 
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years of age-r-lxe might. be a little older ; but 
/ was still as lithe and active as that of 

uiany a nifth of twenty. He had jet-black hair, 
and his closely cropped beard and moustache 
were of the same hue. He had large, white, car- 
nivorous-looking teeth, and small black eyes as 
piercing as gimlets, with, now and then a strange, 
furtively suspicions look glancing at you out of 
their corners. His features were aquiline, rather 
finely cut, and his complexion sallow. By the 
majority of people he would have been accounted 
a fairly handsome man. Ho was fashionably 
dressed, but it was after the fashion of a Parisian 
blandy, not that of a London swell ; and there 
is a vast difference in. the styles of the two. 

When 1 he had passed ; through the wicket which 
gave admittance to the glen and was within a 
few yards of the bridge, he paused, and gazed 
around. Not a creature was to be seen, for, 
before this, Dick and Bella had gone on a further 
journey of exploration and Were no longer visible. 

‘Sod. This must be the place where they told 
me that I .should find her/ said the stranger to 
himself in French. 4 But she is not Here. Well, 
I can wait. 5 He advanced a few yards farther 


up the glen. ‘ We could not have a better place 
for our meeting. There will be no one to over- 
hear what we Vao.ll have to say to each other. 
Ah, ma cMre Mora, what a surprise for you ! 
How enchanted you will be to find that your 
brave Hector is not dead, as they wrote and told 
you he was, but alive, and burning to embrace 


What happiness for both of us V 


He had been climbing slowly up the ravine, 

: and by this time he had readied the spot where 
Mora had been sitting but a short time before. 
Her sketch-book attracted his eye; he took it 
' up and opened it. ' 

‘ Hers 1 Here is her name. She cannot be 
far away, A manb head— a likeness evidently. 
The same again— and yet again, I must find 
out the name of this monsieur. I shall have 
much pleasure to introduce myself to him. 5 A 
slight noise startled him. He shut the book and 
raised his eyes. ‘ Ah ! here comes my angel/ 
he exclaimed. 6 Bam Mm ! she is handsomer 
, than ever/ . 

For the moment Mora did not perceive him. 
When she did, she put a hand quickly to her 
heart and gave a great gasp, 

‘Ah! 5 What a volume of moaning that little 
. word conveyed ! _ • V 

Monsieur Do .Miravel— for such was the name 
He now chose to be known by — advanced a step 
or two ?mulingly, and bowed with nil a Freneh- 
; : man’s grace, . :■ l Me voki! 5 : he said. • 4 Hector— thy 
husband — not dead, but alive and 5 — — 

She stopped him with an imperious gesture. 
* Wretch— coward— felon ! 5 she exclaimed, and 
her voice seemed to express the concentrated 
passion mid hatred of yearn ‘ I could never quite 
believe that .1 had been fortunate enough to lose 
you for even 1 had a presentiment that I should 
some day see you again. Why have you followed 
me? But j need not ask, it h to rob me again, 
as you robbed mo before, Valmr 1 5 
fc&e stood before him drawn up to the full 
height of her magnificent beauty, Her bosom 
heaving, Her eyes dilating, her Head thrown 
slightly back, her clenched hands hanging by 
her sides, her shonldm a little raised/ Even 


the scoundrel wh oni she had addressed could not 
help admiring her as she towered before him in 
all the splendour of her passion. 

A small red spot flamed on either cheek, but 
his voice had still a smile in it when next he 
spoke. c Ah ha! 5 he said. ‘ You are still the 
same charming Mora that you always were ! Y ou 
still call me by the same pretty names ! How it 
brings back the days of long ago ! 5 

‘ How much money do you want of me l 5 she 
demanded abruptly. * What price do you expect 
me to pay that I may rid myself of your 
presence V 

‘ Softly, ma ctere, softly. I have not been at 
all this great trouble and expense to discover 
you, without having something to say to you. 

I want to talk what you English call business. 5 

‘ Name your price and leave me/ 

‘ Taisez-vous, je vous prie. You are here, and 
you must listen to me. You cannot help yourself/ 

Madame De Yigne bit her lip, but. did not reply. 

... De Miravel safe; down, crossed his legs, leant 
back a little, and looked up at her with halfoshufc 
eyes. ‘Five years ago/ he began, ‘you received 
a certain letter in which you were informed 
that I was dead. That letter, by some strange 
error, was forwarded to the wrong person. It 
was not I, your husband, who . was dead,; but 
another man of the same name— another Hector 
Laroche, When the mistake was discovered, you 
had left the place where you Had previously 
been living, and no one knew what had become 
of you. Two years ago I found my self in Paris 
again. When T had arranged my private .affairs, 
which Had suffered during my long absence, I 
began to make inquiries concerning the wife from 
whom I had been so cruelly torn, and whom 
my heart was bleeding to embrace/ 

* Meniewl' ground out Mora between her 

He waved, as it were, the epithet aside with 
an airy gesture of his. hand, and continued; 

‘ For a long time I could Hear' .nothing concerning 
her, and I began to fear that I had lost; her for 
ever. But at length a clue was put into my 
hands, I discovered that, in consequence of the 
death of a relative, my incomparable wife had 
come into a fortune of twelve thousand francs 
a year — that she had changed her name from 
Madame Laroche to that of her aunt, Madame 
De Yigne, and that she and her sister had gone 
to make their home in England. Naturally, I 
follow my wife to England, and here, to-Say, 

; me 

‘ Your price— name your price/ was all that 
the lady deigned to answer. 

‘ Pardon, I am not in want of m .obey— at 
present. It was my wife whom I sought every- 
where, and now that I have found her, I do 
not intend ever to leave her again/ ; 

Liar and villain! 5 , : : 

‘ Doiicement, je vous prie. Listen ! I am no 
linger so young as I once was. I have travelled 
— f have seen the world— I am Uadi, I want 
a home— I want what you English call my own 
fireside. - Where, then, should . be. . my home—: / 
where should be my fireside, but with my wife— 
the wife from whom I have been torn for so 
t many cruel years, Hut whom, parak (Fhonnmr, 

1 1- have never ceased to love and cherish" in my 
1 heart ! 5 ■ ■■ : 
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‘ Oli! this is too much, 5 murmured Mora under j to give your promise tn marry ymr devoted. Da 
her breath, the fingers of one hand griping those Miravel; and the moment you" do that, Hector 
of the other like a vice. The tension was becoming Laroche dies and ik Limed -out of -sight '.for':- ever, 
greater than she could bear. \- and neither Sir William nor his son will know 

A But there need be no scandal, no eelatrekse- that such a .vcinrun . ever existed/ 
rnenfc among my dear wife’s English friends,’ f Leave me— leave me ! ’ die exclaimed in a 
went on De Miravel with the same hard, .set hoarse whisper. ; 

smile. * I have thought of all that Madame He glanced at her keenly. It was evident that 
Laroche is dead— Hector Laroche- is - dead. In | just -at- present, she could bear no morn,. -It was 
their place: vve have here, Madame De Vigne, a not hid policy to drive her to extremities, lie 
; charming - widow .and -Monsieur. De Miravel, a rose from his seat. 

bachelor not too antique to many. Monsieur] ‘I. will go and promenade myself''- for: a litik* 
De Miravel has known and admired Madame while, ’ lie .-aid, * In half an hour I. will 1 clunk 
De Yigne before her marriage to Tier late husband. Be raised his hat as he might have done to 
What more natural than that he 'should admire a duchess. She stood a little aside, to let him 
her still, that he should make her an offer of pass, but did not'-, allow', her. eyes, '.to .vest oh' ; lnm'.' ' 
his hand, and that she should accept it 'I So for a moment, lie turned and took the path ; 
one day Madame De Yigne and Monsieur De which led up the suvine. 

Miravel are quietly married, and, powf ! all tlie Mora sank down wearily on the* scat he had ; 
respectable English Mends have dust thrown in vacated. At that moment/- -she .".felt k:Mt if. ''she.;: 
their eyes!’ v would have been grateful lortliecurfirtiropeii; 

For a moment or two Mora stared at him in' and swallow her up. She was: appalled at the 
silence ; then she said .'in - a low voice : e And you blackness of the gulf to the edge of which her' 
propose this to me I— to me ! * . husband had just dragged her. What should, -; 

1 Serieusement, ma chore — sdrieusement. It is she dob Whither shonidkhe turn'? To whom 
a dbeautilul little scheme.’ should she look for help 1 Alas ! in all the. wide 

f If you will not take your price and leave me, world there was no one who could help; her— 

I at least can leave you,’ she answered in low, least of all the man whose strong protecting love 
determined tones, 1 No .-power on earth can had seemed but yesterday as though it were able, 
compel me to live with you for a single hour to shield her : from every- harm, 
as your wife, and no power shall. I would ‘I am in the coils of a Python tb; it will ■ 
sooner drop dead at your feet.’ slowly but surely strangle me, 3 she said* ‘ Yes— 

The Frenchman bent his head and sniffed at death alone can release Ane, And only yesterday 
the flower in - his button-hole. When he lifted I was so happy 1 If I- -could biifc Imre died at 
his face again there was a strange expression in the moment* . Harold pressed his lips to mine ! 
'his eyes, which his unhappy wife remembered Why does he not conic 1 I ';nm.^t v :-Ml:-i ..turnd 
only too well, and caused her * to shudder in spite every thing™- every thing. And after that V She 
•:,qf ; . v hersbll’V': : .,:.,'She - felt - that- the scorpion’s sting of shuddered, and rose to her feet. A And he loves ^ 
what he had to say to her was -yet to come. | me so much !’ she said, .with.a.lieaii-brdkeii-:- sigh;.-. . 
When he next spoke, there was the same cold, I 4 Poor Harold ! Poor Harold i ’ 
cruel glitter in his eyes that travellers tell us is Scarcely conscious of what she was doing, she 
to he seen in the eyes of a cobra at the moment! turned and took the same path that she had 


it is -about to strike*' 


taken before when she went to watch for Colonel 


mmm 


-. ' * Mademoisqllti- ' your- sister— what a beautiful • WoodruffeV coming up the valley. Her one 
young lady she is!’ he mid, speaking t ’.van more- burning desire now was tn pee bun ; beyond 'that, 
softly than ho had done before, and balancing his her mind at preseiit refused- -to .'go, / 
cane on a couple of fingers as He spoka 6 T’ saw 

her this -morning- for:- the v 'first '"time; She is to ‘I am afraid that as an' amhassaefor- ■.the-eolonel',^ 
be married in a little while to the son of a rich was a failure.’ 

English milord Is it not sot; Eh Ikn ! I wonder The speaker was Mr Etheridge, and it was to 
what this rich milord, this Sir William, would ; Clarice Loraine that Ms '.-roiimrk;-' feis addressed. ;'y : : 
say, and what the young gentleman, his; son, , Mr Etheridge had had point ad-- -out to him 
would say, if they were, told that the sister of and-lmd/dn^^ ;tiie - ex%]dleclbd 

the charming . • Mademoiselle . -'Clarice was the wife by the young girl, and the two were, now slowly:;': 
of a dearie— of Hector Laroche, a man • who. had sauntering back to their starting-point.' .By tkisA 
worked out a sentence of penal servitude at time Clarice felt herself quite At ease wifli Mr : 
Noumea,' Of course the rich Sir ‘William would companion, so much so, indeed, that In her 
at ' once • take Monsieur Laroche : to lunch with prettily con ticlontlal way site had told him all 
him at h ik club, and the young gentleman would about how Archie and she becaine acquainted,;' 
present him with a little cheque for five or six how they grew to love each other, bow Archie- 
thousand francs; and he would be asked to give proposed and was accepted, and how surprised 
the bride away at the wedding, and he would they all were afterwards ip find that lie was a 
sign Ids name in the register, thus — u Hector j baronet’s sun. Thru she went on to' fell him 
Laroche, exdUpork, number 89'7A .- ! of Archie’s letter to his father, the first result of 

For a moment or two it seemed to Mom as if J which was Colonel AY uodrulFeA visit || tlic vicarage, 
earth and heaven were coming together. . A' c Well, and what happened after the colonels 

SSo, fiend! miscreant! that is your scheme, visit?’ continued Mr Etheridge, 
is- it 1 ’ ■ -'-A.:. ; A ; ‘Archie wrote again, twk<i ; bat tV*r« came ■ 

‘L-have shown you my cards,’ he answered no answer till yesterday, when he received the 
with a shrug. 4 1 have hidden nothing from you, telegram which summoned him to meet Ids father 
So now, ehere Madame De Yigne, you have only in London,* 


dh-Ak!* - 
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4 Supposing Sir William should refuse Ms 
consent*’ wliafc’ would the result be in that 
case ? ’ 

< That is more than I can tell,* she answered 
with a little trembling of her lips. 4 But before 
Archie left us, my sister told him that he went 
away a free man— that if his father were 
opposed to the marriage, we should look upon 
• his promise as if it had never been given ; and 
that if we never saw him again, we should 
know the: reason why, and never blame him in 
our thoughts: ’ 

4 And you agreed with what your sister said 1 5 
4 Wit]i every word of it. 5 
4 That was 'very bravo of you. But what had 
Mr; Archie to --say to ; such an arrangement? 5 

4 He : laughed it to scorn. He said he would 
do ail that lay in his power to win his fathers 
'.■consent, but that— that’— ~~ 

‘In any case, he would hold you to your I 
promise, and come back and claim you for Ms | 
wife? Mr Archie .would find himself 1 a yeryj 
poor matt if Sir William were to cut off his 
allowance. 5 ^ ‘ 

‘That is a prospect which does not seem to 
frighten him in the least.* 

‘But doubtless it would not be without its 
effect upon you,; Miss Loraim You would 
hardly care to tic yourself for life to a 
■ pauper. 3 - : : . • : :i y; ■ 1 

4 0 Mr Etheridge, what a strange opinion 
yon must have formed of inel I would marry 
Archie if he had hot a sovereign to call life 
/own.’ / 'g//.,, 

4 The charming imprudence of a girl in love, 
j -Then- .you ■ would* marry. him in opposition to his 
'father’s wishes % ’ 

■ ‘Nowyim. ask me a question that I cannot 
. answer. 'That, and that only, would cause niu 
to hesitated . 

4 lYhy.sMMd- the wishes of a selfish valetudi- 
iiarku— of a man whom you have never seen— 
cause you to hesitate, or be allowed to come 
between you and the happiness of your life V 
‘ Ah ! but could I ever be really happy with, 
the : knowledge; ibr ever in my mind that I had 
been the cause ; of separating -a lather from his 
son, and that by : becoming Archie’s . wife I had 
•••blighted . they fairest; prospects of his life ? And 
then, perhaps— who can tell ? — after a time he 
might become a little tired of me — men do 
sometimes . tire, of their wives, don’t they ?— 
and then he might begin to remember and 
regret all that he lad sacrificed in marrying 
rue i mid that, I think, would nearly break" my 
g heart.* ; ; ; v/:// . — d yw . 

The old man laid his; hand caressingly on her 
arm for a moment. ‘Well, well, we must hope 
for the best/ he said, ‘We must hope that Sir 
Widx.m wdl not prove a very iliulydiearted 
papa/ 

♦She smiled up gratefully in Ms face. e Tell 
me, Mr EthcHdge, ii Sir William a very terrible 
person to Love io do with V 
^He broke into a little .laugh, ‘Terrible, miss? 
Yo ; haidly t haf, I think; but eccentric, if you 
pfe:m. Thu fact is that Sir William k one of 
fflSWg men of ulmm it cun nmvr be pr< divided 
with certainty what vtew hr will ku-.g m* what 
tmduAun he will ariivo ah wj;ii regard to any 
mate that may bo .brought before Mm. Be 


has an obnoxious habit of thinking and deciding 
for himself, and is seldom led by the opinions 
of others. Yes, undoubtedly Sir William is a 
very eccentric unan. 3 . 

They had got back to the bridge by this 
time. £ Why, I declare, yonder comes Colonel 
Wootlrtifle ! 5 exclaimed Clarice. 4 I am so pleased 
■ — and so will Mora be.’ 

‘Evidently the colonel is a favourite,’ said Mr 
Etheridge drily. 

4 Of course "he m Everybody likes Colonel 
Woodruffe. But probably you know him already, 
Mr Etheridge ? V 

4 1 have met him occasionally at Sir William’s 
house. I have no doubt he would remember 
me if you were to mention my name.’ 

4 1 will go and speak to him, if yon will excuse 
me for a few moments.’ 

Clarice sped quickly across the bridge. Mr 
Etheridge sat down on the parapet and fanned 
himself with liis hat. 

The colonel, who had been gazing round him 
; in , some perplexity, hurried forward the moment 
he perceived Miss Loraine. 

4 Good-morning, Colonel Woodrutfe,’ said the 
I girl as she held out her hand. 4 I am delighted 
| to fmd that you have discovered usd 

4 Your sister told me that you were all to be 
j at High Ghyll to-day, so I have driven round 
| in search of you. But where are the rest of 
the party V 

I ‘Gone in search of the picturesque, I have no 
doubt. Mora was here a little while ago ; and 
see ’—pointing with her finger— 4 yonder are her 
sketch-book and shawl, so That she cannot be 
far away.’ 

The colonel had been gazing over Clarice’s 
shoulder at Mr Etheridge. ‘Whom have you 
yonder V he asked. 4 1 seem to know his face.’ 

A Such a dear old gentleman ! — Mr Etheridge, 
Sir 'William Bidsd ale’s secretary.’ 

‘Sir William llidsdale’s secretary!’ echoed the 
colonel with an air of stupefaction. 

4 Yes ; he recognised you the moment lie saw 
yoiu He says that he has met you occasionally 
at Sir William’s house.’ 

‘Oh, indeed ! But what has brought him here, 
•may I ask?’ - • ■ 

‘'He has come all the way from Spa with a 
letter for Archie, from his father. But when lie 
reached here this morning, he found that Archie 
had been telegraphed for last evening to meet 
his father in London,— It seems very strange, 
doesuT it? But then, as Mr Etheridge: says, -Sir". • 
WBliamis a,;very,eccentHc' man.’ -T ■; 

k Very eccentric, indeed,’’ responded the colonel 
absently. 

6 Bo that of course accounts' for it.— But yonder 

comes Mom/ 

The colonel turned eagerly ‘Them with your 
permission, I will leave you to Mr Etheridge/' 
c Vve do, 11 sue you at luncheon, of course ? ’ 

: £ An may rely upon me not to miss that/ 
umw-rod the eMmwl vvilh a iaiydi, 

( iariee ki u 1 her hand to her sister, and then 
wens luck to Mr Etheridge. She wanted to 
all ord Urn colon* 1 an opportunity for a tilc-a-ttle 
with Mora, go she at once proposed another ramble 
to Mr Etheridge, who assent id with alacrity. 

The moment Unload Woodnufe drew near Mora 
• ta Yigne, lie sau that om thing was amiss. 
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w Afc frothing and faming on its way like some when it was set np and loaded with its treasures, 
wordy egotist 0, who cares for nothing save his own A goodly array they surely formed. Toys of 
■ d# 5 i; *hss 1 baTible. • every kind, most of them very costly; for my 

" • 4nd this miscreant has tracked you n said the friend had been regardless of expense. He calcu- 
■bolonel at length. dated that eighty pounds would scarcely cover 

‘ He was with me but just ho^. •' ;He3-may' thr^ When I 

return at any moment/ * considered liow easy to please in their playthings 

■■ vermin as he have seldom more than one children often are ; how tenderly the battered 

thought, one want— Money. I am rich, and doll; or dilapidated horse is sometimes cherished ; 

V liow the sixpeimy toy with the charm of novelty 

Mora shook her head. ‘ He wants more than upon it, will put out of favour its guinea prede- 
money/ eessor— for children, unlike adults, do not estimate 

< H a V things because of their money value— I could 

* You do not know Hector Laroche. As I not help thinking this was. a sad waste of ■■ money, 
said before, lie. is a tiger in human form. lie The delicate machinery of those expensive me- 

loves gold ; but he loves still better to have under ehanieal toys would also run great risk of being^ 

his claws a writhing, helpless, palpitating victko, put out of order ^or broken among the crowd of 
whom he cmi torture and play with and toss eager children, with no parents present to guard 


to ami fro at his pleasure, over whose agonies 
he: can glint, and whose heart he can; slowly 
vivisect arid smile while lie does it/ 

‘Ami he would make such a victim of you 
‘He has done; it once, and he would do it 


them from injury. Altogether, the gorgeous 
j Christmas tree seemed destined to be 4 a thing 
of beauty and of joy* for a very short time 
indeed. 

The eventful evening arrived, and great was 


again. lie is now passing under a false name, the excitement. My small daughter was a pretty 
What he demands is, that instead of claiming me child, and very comely she looked in her dainty 
as .the wife whom he married several years ago, lace-trimmed frock and pink ribbons, when, with 
I shall go through a second form of marriage her young brother, she came fluttering into my 
with him under the name ho is now known by, boudoir ; nurse, proud and pleased, escorting the 
and . that by such means the dark story of his pair and carrying their wraps. With true femi- 
former life shall be buried for ever/ nine instinct, the little damsel betook herself 

‘There is no law, human or divine, that can to the tall pier-glass, ^ surveying her finely .therein' 
compel you to accede to so monstrous a demand,* with much satisfaction. ‘I daresay/ she said, 
exclaimed the colonel in tones resonant with turning round after a prolonged gaze, ‘that I 
indignation. shall be the nicest-dressed little, girl at the 

‘As I salt l before — you do not know the man. party !* 

Should I refuse to accede to his wishes, he 4 No, indeed— that you won’t/ promptly inter- 
threatens to go to Sir William Eidsdale— for with posed nurse. ‘Don’t you go to think such a 
his usual diabolical ingenuity, he has found out thing, dear. You *11 see, when you get into the 
all, about Clarice’s engagement— and say to him : room, there’ll be a-many little ladies just as nice 
“ Are you aware that your son is about* to marry as yourself, perhaps even nicer/ Which speech 
a person wlum* sister is the wife of a deport^ was a sacrifice of candour on the part of nurse, 
of a man who has undergone a term of penal j who was given to regard her young cliarge as 
servitude t ” And, O Colonel Woodruffe! if he* I being as good as the best, though she felt called 
does that—? f he does that, what will become of I on by duty to nip vanity in the bud. 


my poor Clarice ! * 


The morning after a night’s dissipation is gene- 


‘ A scheme worthy of tlie Foul Fiend himself!* | rally a trying one, when excitement has passed off 


exclaimed the colon el as he sprang to his feet. 


rind reaction set in. Late hours and hot rooms. 


-vy There was a painful pause, The colonel was : fruits and pastries and unwholesome liquids at 
thoroughly taken aback by what he had just ! times when healthy si umbers would otherwise 
heard. At length he said slowly: ‘Surely — ! have been the order* of the night, are apt to have 
surely there must be some way of escape/ * a damaging effect upon the temper. The present 
Mpha shook her head. ‘I know of none/ she occasion was no exception to the rule. My 
answered simply, children were not looking their happiest when 

A few moments, later, there ;• was/a noises of they .appeared carrying a load of things which 
approaching footsteps. The colonel drew a pace they laid roughly down and proceeded’ to turn 
or two farther away. : ; over with a listless. air. ; a . . ■/- ; . 

— — L ‘What lovely toys!* I exclaimed. It was 

n it n i oumi v q .t r> -p n -» : truly an embarrm de ridwsses. There were trea- 

Jt i b x yi Ab ■•. DM-*; &;£>* . .. sures that, if gradually bestowed, would have 

''•" ; '!rnEiik'AHAnr'hiDk.v ; ddyeh the\ teeipients ' wild : mth^ ‘What : ! 

m ; fortunate young people you are!* I added, 

Ike few words I am about to write upon the examining the glittering heap that they were 
subject of Christmas Trees fpr children may per- surveying so discontentedly, ‘Don’t you think 
lvapa ; be best illustrated by what originally gave .so? ? 

rise to these remarks— immely, the first festivity of ‘The little B *s : got much better things!* 

the kind attended by my: own juveniles, it was they murmured, 
given by a friend, whose rooms were narrow in ‘This doll, so beautifully dressed*- — — 

proportion to the numbers of small people she j ‘ Ah, if you had seen the one Mary got ! * 
expected, and seniors were therefore not included pouted the little girl, pushing with her foot the 
lltjp invitations. I was asked, however, to go despised doll* ‘If opened and shut its eyes, and- 
W-toe morning of the party to inspect the tree had a pearl necklace and embroidered shoes. 
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And Mary was m conceited and disagreeable 
about it ; and so ill-natured, she VI scarcely ■ let 
me look at it, I bate Mary B— -»■ V-/ 

‘ You were great Mends with her,* cried the 
young brother, 4 until she got that bolter doll ; 
and you were just as conceited, too, about your 
own, until hers cut it out.’ 

4 Ob, you needn’t talk, after 1 "the- way yon 
behaved, to poor little Fred H— . Would you 
believe it, maiiimal ho qtiamdled with that pi x>r 
child --a little mite of a fellow, not half Ms 'size— 
hustling and bullying him, and wanting to drag 
away his book that he got for a prize,* 

WBfog 1 did not want to drag it away from 
him. Don’t tell stories. ’Twns to be an exchange, 
•I':'. got. a ridiculous toy-horse— a little rubbishy 
thing, only tit for a baby like him; mid he said 
he would take it and give 11m the book— a lovely 
Jtobijison Crmoe, that he couldn’t read. And then 
the stupid little fellow howled when I went to 
get it from him. 5 

‘ And you dew into a rage, and smashed the 
toy 5 and the governess said it was a shame, 
and * 

6 Oh, come ! 5 I said, interrupting recriminations 
that were getting angry, and putting a atop to 
the dispute. 

It was not the moment for impressing moral 
truths upon the young pair ; but while deferring 
these to a more fitting opportunity, I made my 
own reflections upon Christmas trees in general 
and this party in particular. 

It was plain that envy, hatred, and much 
unehantableness had resulted from -it — feelings' 
latent, alas ! in our poor human nature, that need 
not premature development. Discontent too, and 
rivalry and greed were, it -'would seem from . the 
nature of the entertainment, ...liable' to be aroused 
in childish breasts. : Bo I locked away the dis- 
paraged prizes, until later on, when the satiety 
produced by a glut had passed off and envious 
■ edmpaii^^ ' b 

We had merry gatherings of small people at 
wholesome hours, and happy little feasts, and 
games ..and romps in • every-day -clothes;- ' ; Bu k This 
was 1.0V children^ first— and last— Christmas. 
Tree. * 
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CHAPTER . VI.-— HOBB; fcimsrd BEWILDERED. : 


Mike host of the Saxonfonl • Arm* si la in his 
lonely back-parlour, looking thoughtfully into the 
fire, and taking "alternate . wdiift''' ami; pulls from 
a clay pipe and a - beer-jug which -stands oil the 
table at his elbow. During the past week, no 
traveller has entered Hobb Dipping’s ancient 
house of ente3:tainment, and the worthy man was? 
beginning to wonder whether it was within the 
bounds of possibility that any one'" wouldteyei* enter : 
it again. For several days the snow had been 
drifting up against his fiwit-door, and for over 
a weelt the howling wind bad stormed and boat 
against the walls of the old inn. True, the wind 


had dropped somewhat during the night; but 
Jerry—tiio man-of-albwork, and old Dipplug’s- 


the windows and gaze over the frozen waste 
which extended on every side, j 

Hobb Dipping was an old man now, mid fifteen ■ 
years had whitened, ids hair since the fatal night j 
when Sir Carnaby Vincent was shot by .the inili- j 
titry in bis ••bouse. Tim ••innkbepeRs ' tlioiightsdiad J 
apparently at -this . - moment : liven dwelling upon j 
that catastrophe, fur* he muttered to himself: * Kite | 
teen years! I shouldn’t'' ha* thought itfe at the | 
same 'time looking -gloomily at' a w oil- thumbed I 
scrap of paper which lie was turning owi’ between 
lib; fingers, ; ‘Filfeeii years !•’ muttered old Dip- 
ping, who -was enveloped in a thick volmno of 
smoke, consequent upon his exertions with the 
clay pipe aforesaid-- 4 fifteen years, an’ 110 one’s 
guested it yet- Why, what foils we all be 1 ’ ' . . 

‘ 11 i, master ! ? says Jerry, popping his head in 
through the doorway. ‘Here’s a gentleman 
come ; wants to know if he can be put up for • 
a night or two/ 

Old Hobb "peeped through, a little latticed 
window into the eonrtyiU‘d, : aud Buw/.a'gimttemuu - 
of military aspect sitting motionless in life saddle 
amidst a* thin cloud of ihllhig snow. It is 
Keginald Amslitv. ■■ , 

‘ Why do you keep the gentleman waiting out 
there F* : is ' fcW. imligiiant bxciamatioiy/df/; jhhteB 
host, who mum to be endowed with . sudden 
energy. 1 Put . up. for a night or two l Of course 
he can ; for. a- month , • if " lie- likes-;. '■ Showy filed 
gentleman in, and then go attend to his horsed ; 

'When the man. has disappeared, old : Dipping 
bustles out of the room to fowl soineibing : to ; 
tie over his head, before he dares to venture 
into the cold biting air. On his return, he finds 
his visitor has thrown aside his heavy riding- 
cloak, and is reclining in an armchair, with. 
every appearance of "'fatigue expressed in: Ms." 
attitude and countenance. Jerry whispers that 
Hie gallant must be right -bad, •/•for if ’ was ifil | 
lie could, do to help him out of the saddle. 

‘ And his ■ nag ain’t much : better, 3 ha goes on. : 
‘They lud come a long bad road this day,. I’ll 
warrant.’ -v- -fete ® ’ ■• 

■ '> Dismissing- his . vassal hastily, Hobb Dipping 
po 11 rs : out a mug; of k Hong; spiced: Me, and pMents : 
it to his visitor. ®® /■Bfefe/fetefe'BfeD.B' 

. ‘I ask your pardon, sir, 5 mid the old man, 

‘ for "letting you ’ ' wait hitch • a vdiile initeide ; the 
snow lies, so thick .'.-that- "I-did;: not • bate the' : sbuii<I*;>- 
of your horse’s h< softe 

: Before holiest Dipping 1 could Mulsh his -. speech,; j 
he was = • Bt-artlecl-: -by-;. Ms; visiter.' making . a .quick* fe] 
movement 'and, matching teagdrly tet;:Hte'"scmp : :fof/ 
paper which the landlord had a short while 
ago held in Ins hand, and which, on rising to 
receive the traveller, he had laid 011 the table. 
■There was a . short uncomfortable pause, 1 y white 
Reginald eagerly turned over the object in Ins 
hand. 6 How did you come by this l 3 he. at 
length gasped out, the tone of his voice express- 
ing great eagerness and anxiety. 

Hobb: Dipping’s first thought was to hollo for 
Jerry, having some idea that his strange visitors 
head must be turned ; his; second, was In try 
and remember where., he had placed Ms ; .spec* . 
facies. • v "'d- , 

‘My sight is bad, sir/ he said as he fumbled 

Tn« rtftepfa / * T rmn . BnAwyJv: timkA Ottt wlmt " 


■ wMlay . if he needed any . confirmation a ■ of '■ this 
; statement, he had but to turn his eyes towards : 


in his pockets. *1 can scarcely make out what 
you be askin’ of. 3 • 

‘ This — this piece of paper ! J exclaimed Aiudio, 





Billiil! 
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thrusting forward the identical scrap which old 
Hobb bad been examining at the time of bis 
' arrival 

4 It come here by accident, sir/ ; answered old 
■ Hobbs slowly and unwillingly. 

‘ W as left here, eh ? 3 

‘dust so, sir— it were. 5 \/V . 

4 How long ago 1 9 

4 'Well, sir, it-’s something between fifteen and 
sixteen year/' •.vV ' 

4 C mciGUS powers ! ? vociferated Ainslie, striking 
ibis-- ...fist'.-.- on /’the' • table. 4 1 believe the man was 
right/ 

The landlord stretched out one hand implor- 
ingly towards his excited visitor. 

‘What now?* inquired Reginald, who was 
■.••vaihly '• endeavouring . to peruse the writing- with 
which the .paper was covered. 

5 1 want you to give me back that paper, sir/ 

‘Be good enough, landlord, to leave it with 
me for the present, and bring me something 
to eat !’ V 

Old Hobb looked wistfully at the scrap of paper 
i which his visitor was handling, and proceeded to 
[ the larder, with considerable misgiving expressed 
on his countenance. When mine host at length 
returned, he found his guest a trifle more com- 
posed. Reginald Ainslie was still poring over 
the mysterious piece of paper; but it was evi- 
dent, from his disappointed mien, that lie was 
considerably perplexed. 

4 Landlord/ he said in. a low voice, when the 
amngements for his meal were complete, ‘close 
the door V 

Hobb Hipping obeyed, and then stood waiting, 
;asif.'f^ 

• 4 Bit down/ said the lieutenant 

The .landlord seated himself in silence, and 
watciicdo'Ms ■ visitor. After a lew minutes- had 

t asted; in •Bilehco, Itegmidd Ainslie laid down; his ; 
wife and fork and leaned back in his chair; 

4 la your name Dipping? 3 
; • <IUsso,su/ ;A;/ 

4 Will, you please to tell me/ continued. Ainslie, 
‘the particular of how you became possessed of 
this scrap of .paper V 

: ; Old ; Hobb . • waxed ' extremely uncomfortable 
■ under - the; visitors fixed gaze ; lie scratched his 
bald skull, looked wistfully round the room, and 
then, asked in an affrighted whisper: ‘Be you 
anything to do with the magistrates, sir? 3 

Reginald shook his head. " 

• * If you he not, sir/ went on. the landlord, 
evidently very much relieved, ‘would you mind 
first lotting mo know your reason for askin’ those 
■.questions V . ' 

fMy reason for asking them/ answered 
Reginald, ‘is because your reply may prove to 
be of serious ImporlMice to me, I have ridden 
a long way, n very long way, and solely on pur- 
pose to eoramumente with the landlord of this 
hm upon a subject which may prove the means 
of hpufiitiug us both.— Do you remember a 
genthimm named Sir • Carnally .Vincent V 
i Hobb started a little at the abruptness, of the 
1 qucstion 9 bat answered: 4 Ay, sir, that 1 do, 

I And haven’t I good cause to remember him ? 

[ Hilt bit of paper, sir, I. have alwws fancied 
belonged to the poor gentleman. 1 found it 
1 on the stairs while the red-coats ware seatchin 5 
Ms room | they ha 3 passed it somehow/ 


‘ That was on the night when ho was shot 
here— ■ was it not? 5 

‘You. seem to know pretty much about it, sir/ 
remarked the host, with an" inquisitive look, ‘ I 
'ain’t going to deny the fact ; it did happen on 
that night. But excuse me being so bold, sir ; 
you imist have been quite a young chap at that 
time ; you can’t recollect it, surely V 

£ I remember nothing about the matter .myself/ 

! replied Ainslie, ‘nor ‘'have- I been in this part 
| before. But Sir Caiaiaby’s attempted escape, and 
! the fatal result, were officially reported to the 
; government and to his friends. You think that 
this scrap of writing belonged to Bir Carnaby 
I Vincent? 5 . . 

I ‘Yes, sir; though I .didn’t know his mine 
till I learned it from the soldiers, after all was 
over/ 

‘ Why. did you not deliver this up to them, 
When you discovered it on the stairs ? 3 t 

‘Well, you see, sir* it was like this/ replied 
old Hobb" unwillingly. ‘I was sorry for the 
poor gentleman, besides being angry with the 
soldiers. But little they cared about that. So 
I thought as how I kl just keep it to myself, 
in ease the man-servant who got off should 
venture here again. Thinks I: “111 give it 
up to him, and disappoint the other parties a 
bit for what they 5 ve done in my house/ 3 — • 

I hope your honour won’t inform against rue ! / 
suddenly exclaimed the old man, who began to 
have an idea that he was disclosing somewhat 
more than was prudent to a total stranger. 

‘ My intentions : are quite the opposite, I assure 
you/ said Begin aid, eager to set his informant’s 
mind at rest. 4 Go on ; pray, do not stop/ 

4 Well, sir/ resumed Dipping, ‘ as I said, I kept 
the paper, thinking that I might chance to drop 
across 'the man-servant. But though one of the 
labourers spoke to him that morning, I never 
see him again ; and here I have been keeping 
this '-'bit of ’ writhY over- fifteen year without- being 
able to make out what it means or anything-. ' 
about- it. I should ha’ burnt it soon, I fancy/ 
‘Burnt it ! 9 exchiimed Reginald. ‘ What mad- . 
■nes5.ll'--;:. . u: 

‘Can you read it, sir? 3 inquired old Hobb in 
'W;cunbu^tone.'-;-'" : 

4 Head it! No, I cannot ; worse luck, Chinese 
locks quite easy compared with the. jumble of 
letter/ ’ which are set down, upon this scrap of 
paper. — Has any one seen it besides myself 
4 Quly one or two persons, sir/ answered.. 
Dipping — ‘ I didn’t want the tale to get abroad— 
an } when they see it. they turned i! over just 
the same us you’re a-doing now : they none of 
Ant could mafie it put,’ -/ 

4 What became of the other; papers? 9 suddenly 
demanded Ainslie, looking up, and desisting from 
the occupation of gnawing his thumb-nail 
‘There were none others as I know of, sir/ 
replied old Dipping. 4 A pair of saddle-bags, I 
think, w$s took— my memory ain’t quite so good 
as it used to be. But tins I do know for certain 
— tlierrg were no papers found except this one 
little bit. The soldiers ; swore bam, and. said 
! that the man -.who got ofT had taken hm with 
i him/ ' v- g/;/^ 

*: Did it never occur to you. that the attendant 
acted most strangely on. that occasion ? 3 : asked : 
Ainslie. 
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the intention of waking Ms master. When Sir 
Carnaby opened the door of Ms room, the man 
was surprised to find him fully dressed. Hurried 
as their conference must have been,. Derrick 
was sharp enough to notice that his master 
had been using some sort of a knife, and that 
the black box which lie had before seen that night 
on the table, had now disappeared, and that 
the saddle-bags were empty. However, all per- 
suasion could not induce my unfortunate relative 
to flee, which in itself appears to be very 
strange. He told his attendant that he would 
follow him if he would take the horses to 
the place agreed upon— that more lives than 
his own depended upon his not leaving the 
place at once, and several other things equally 
incomprehensible. Derrick at last unwillingly 
consented to obey his instructions, and left the 
house, wondering much at Ms master’s conduct. 
The two, as you know, never met again.— 
This man, > resumed Ainslie, after a pause—' 
A tins' 'jnaiijr.Demck, always expressed a belief 
—a strange one, truly— that Sir Carnaby was so 
anxious for the i safety of the contents of that 
: precious saddle-hag, that he would not retire to 
rest until . he had placed it in a secure hiding- 
place. He might possibly have just been con- 
cluding his task as the attendant arrived at his 
j door with the alarming news ; at anyrate, it 
seems not at all unlikely that his /abject in 
sending the man to a rendezvous was ;ih order 
to gain time, while he made a desperate attempt 
to unearth- again this mysterious box prior to 
escaping froth the inn with it. Oi% it is cpnite 
possible that my uncle, being startled by the 
report of firearms, resolved Ho- let this precious' 
property, which would implicate so many persons, 
remain in its place of ecmcealment, trusting, hi 
the 'event of his escape, to return and secure, it 
once more/ /A 

' 4 Do v you : mean.:- to say that ■ the gentleman 
hid it in this very ; housed 5 gasped the landlord, 
with considerable astonishment depicted on his 
' countenance. 

‘That is what T think/ 

‘ Well, well ! 5 exclaimed the old mart, Ho 
fhliik; that I should ha 5 slept ' an* 'eaten, an* drunk 
within them blessed walk for fifteen year, with — 
who knows — half a million of property hidden 
about the place unbeknown to me 1 Suppose 
there had been a hre, sir/ 

4 It is fortunate there lias not been one/ replied 
Reginald. 

I to understand that: you wish to search 
the house'? 5 inquired old Hobb, whose imagina- 
tion .was bred . with a variety of wild specula- 
tions, among which the probable discovery of a 
strong casein! bullion figured not the least con- 
spicuously. 

‘The whole house certainly not, 5 answered 
Reginald with a faint smile. ‘I am afraid that 
would waste too much valuable time. What I 
want first is a bed for the night/ 

‘There’s the room which" Sir Carnaby himself 
had..: your honour wouldn’t have no objection 
to that 1 5 \ . . : 

‘Certainly not/ Md Ainslie, ‘The knowledge 
.that the room has some unpleasant cimmiatances 
• connected with it will not affect me in the least. 
1 shall sleep as soundly in that apartment as in 
'o-thter/'- - 


‘Very good, sir/ And mine host was about 
to leave the apartment, when Ids visitor arrested 
him. ‘ One word more, Mr Dipping/ 

‘Certainly, sir/ 

‘ I have * placed complete confidence in you / 
said Ainslie, ‘ and have intrusted to your keeping 
a secret, the importance of which you must he 
well aware of. I wish you to guard it carefully. 
You have kept that secret fairly enough/ point- 
ing to the scrap of writing ; ‘ try if you cannot 
keep this one too.— Do you understand ? ’ - 

The landlord : intimated that he would do as 
| his visitor wished, and then, departed, leaving 
Reginald to digest such thoughts as this con- 
versation had called up. 

The twilight was by this time gray, and very 
little light remained, while a few solitary objects 
that could be seen through the dimmed glass in 
the old casements, looked shadowy and opaque. 
With the exception of one Email lamp, which 
Hobb Dipping had placed upon the table, the 
room was but imperfectly lighted by the flicker- 
ing fire. Outside, the snow" was silently falling, 
not thickly, but in large steady Hakes. The 
wind had dropped, and with it the whirling drift, 
while the old walls of the Saxonford Arms had 

* ceased to groan and creak. 

‘Sir/ said Hobb, reappearing once more, ‘the 
room J s ready. Shall I show you the way H 

Reginald motioned to the landlord to lead on, 
and they passed out together into a dark draughty 

• passage.; ^ A;.- 

‘ This here ? s the staircase, sir/ remarked old 
Dipping, who was in advance, bearing the light ; 
‘ and that be the .. very place where the poor 
gentleman fell/ 

The landing before them was lighted by a gray 
ghostly window, which faded into insignificance 
on the approach of the landlord’s yellow, flaring 
lamp. When this apparition was passed, there 
came three shallow steps up, then a short dusky 
gallery, and Reginald Ainslie found himself in 
the room with which his departed relative had 
had bo mysterious a connection. 

‘ This, sir/ said old Hobb, extending his right 
hand somewhat after the manner of a travelling 
showman— 4 this, sir, is Sir Oarnabyh room/ 

‘ Well, landlord/ said Reginald, ‘ I think I 
need detain you no longer/ 

Ridding mine host good-night, Ainslie carefully 
fastened the door, and then sat down before the 
fire, to ponder over his strange situation, ere 
consigning himself to rest for the night. 


. ' WOdJHDER A2n>; nMALm. 

(Till? IKEA. TAKEN f TIOM AG &xi&8 TRANSLATION 'KE an : 
ARABIC SONG.) 

Thv vdtcliiiig look is like a two-edged sword : ; 

To pierce bis heart by whom thou art surveyed ; 

Thy rosy lips the precious balm. afford : 

To heal the wound thy keen-edged sword has made. 

X am its victim ; X have felt the steel-;.. 

My heart now rankles with the smarting pain ; 

Rive me thy lips the bitter wound to heal — 
^to-;iiciae > -- : ''4ai!eT whole again. 

Baphhis. ... 

Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater* 
nosfer liow, tornoK, and 839 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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p- . . . did not- fulfil, the coxaiii«nc6s!.miit...or^ long.-Tdcir 

I H. B E 0 M P T ON C E M E T B R Y. 0 i‘ peace and good-wili- to all the nations of the 
Memory •••: of '•/• TniiondEB,- Died November ■ earth. Where are now those, I wonder, who loft; 
the ; 20th, 18—,. aged . . three years. 5 I am not Bessie here l 

going to; tell yon about the tragedy this little Hard by lies many a different life from the 
life represented, and how much suffering and maid’s and the meitjimntb, Brampton is essen- 
how many tears lie hurled With my darling. I tially ' a military eemeteryj where sleep: the veto- 
put all that away— all useless regrets, all vain vans of the Peninsula, idle Crimea, and India, and 
repining, •when I laid : him under two great pine- the Cape. Truly, when' 'the last reveille sounds,' 
trees, looking straight to the south, where the no more gallant hearts shall an8wer^to. .tIieVeaii; : 
morning sun peeps earliest in faint yellow streaks, than our dead English soldiers, 
and the broad arms of the lira, are ever held Close to my baby are Sir John Oar vock and 
lovingly over the little head, and shelter away. Sir James .Anderson,. the last under a ]>yramid 
alike the drifting snow and summer heat— where of cannon-balls ; and on this February day, warm 
the thrushes and blackbirds sing their matins and breezy, with living rain-cloudy driving off 
and vespers. They and the pink ^chaffinches, the logs that for . -days past .have/ hovered 'like : 
and bold -eyed sparrows, come half-timidly, half- unclean birds over London, there comes a wail 
hardily, with their little shy feet, close; to mine, of fifes and m allied drums. The trees are 
: where ; I sit alone by my hnnb— Eaeliel Weeping dripping w ith water, the:, grass ; As sodden, hut 
for her 'dead.'' through its iinidilyTuu'feeejheraand .thefob 

Ah time, God’s * true physician, softened ■■ my are peeping green blade:;— fresh promises of 

grief, and yet drew me to spend many hours spring. Shrill over the long damp walks under 

where; all was buried that could : have ■ pieced v ? tire ; yews comes ■ the- ; Adeste : ; Fideb, ■■ It is; ■ ‘•a 

together a broken life and broken heart, I became soldier’s funeral,’ the gardener tells . me— two 
gradually interested in the great company of Guardsmen from the Tower, who were drowned 
the :^ead;- ; Jyihg : .i^tiiul, and .<mxious ; . to learn some last ■ week:,' haVing;.felfcn. into the' river in the fog, 
word of the lives and histories, even of those The procession winds slowly into view — the 
whose birth and death-date make up all the muffled drums, the gay uniforms, the coffins, 
world shall ever write of them. each covered with a black and white pall, and 

Eight and left of uiy baby lie an old man heaped with wreaths. On each eoffiii lie the; 
and a young girl; he, a wealthy, honoured dead man’s bayonet and shako. The chaplain 
merchant, who hud lived ninety years of pros- commits earth to earth ; and the volleys flash. 

; perous and Buccessfiilexistence. b His tomb is' ; over our brotliers departed, and; with : cheery strains', 
of gray nffhhle;'; the letfors are . cut well and fheband is ljD'Ak again into the world. . 
deeply: all its cold grandeur is perfectly kept Next in number to the soldiers He the actors, 
np in unsurpassed cleanliness hud order j but no with whom Brampton has ever been a favourite 
one ever comes to put a Rover on his grave. The burying-grouud. Here is .one of the greatest 
other grave, young Bessie’s, is also' neglected, actresses of our day, Adelaide Ndlson, whose 
though in a different way. The letters are Ruling 4 glorious eyes' 5 dosed— for us— too soon ; for 
fast.-from .the. crooked headstone ; hud the ivy that | her, just as a first gleam of happiness and 
has crept round. it is so tangled, that before long I repose was dawning upon a stormy, clouded life, 
the little tomb will be guile covered. Bessie was The ‘ beautiful gifted’ is * resting’ under a tall 
sixteen years old, and Went to her rest in the hewn croBs of roughened marble. The noble head 
glowing July of 1851, when the fairy palace of of Mellon the composer, conspicuously placed, 
Hyde Park, sparkling in its glory, promised, but looks out upon us from a grove where lie' Nellie 
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Moore, tlio 4 Lancashire lass 3 T. P* / Cooke,'. the 
sailor-actor ; Keeley, Leigh Murray, and Planclte, 
whose coffin may be seen through the iron gates 
of the catacombs. Albert Smith is here too. 
Near Mellon rests a lady whose story and recol- 
lections must have been interesting— one Sarah 
Agnes, who died in 1846," ‘ widow of General 
Count Demetrius de Wints, elected Prince of 
: Montenegro on the 1st of August 1795, 5 I know 
nothing of this page of the history' of Montenegro ; 
hut for Sarah Agnes, it was, as Bismarck said of 
the election of young Battenberg, ‘something to 
be remembered, 5 

Sydney Lady Morgan is here too, and makes 
us think of the Wild Irish Girl, with her harp 
unit green fan and mode cloak, her quarrels 
wiRr/her publishers, and her endless vanities, 
'/from; ' the coucealnient of her age, to the blue 
satin gown which made her £ the best dressed 
woman in., the room ; ; her ceaseless tormenting^ 
of the staid sensible husband, who won her so 
hardly and loved her so patiently. One wonders 
if that tmqufet spirit sleeps soiindly, and why 
her novels— novels that brought the Dublin 
actor’s daughter from obscurity to be a leader of 
the fashion she loved so dearly— should now be 
hardly remcrabered even by the fact, that one 
beguiled the last hours of Pitt. 

Jackson the pugilist, whose tomb by Bailyy with 
Its/ couching lion, is one of the most conspicuous 
objects hero, represents a science that is now 
moribund. Hear him is the humble grave of 
one of the sextons of the cemetery, who a year 
or two ago was crushed by the Mling-in oh 
the warm yellow gravel of the grave he was 1 
: Egging. 

Thu year has rolled away; it is Christmas eve ; 
the snow is crisp and sparkling in the low Decem- 
ber sing and groups are thronging in with wreaths 
and crosses and bouquet*, to tell their dear ones 
they are not fdrgbtjteh, and that tmmomuv the 
vacant place by the fireside will be haunted by | 

The touch of ,'b vanished liurM ;;v 

Aud m sound of n voice that is 

• Near the Brumpton gate, where the porter, 
smiling, good-natured giant, stands holding the. 
gate open for loiterers like me — sleeps a dear old 
friend, long passed away— an Indian doctor, the 
kindest heart for young people, the moat inte- 
rested in their pleasures, I ever knew. A Scotch- 
man from Skye— even in Iris eightieth year with 
j strength unfilled, aud the large limbs of the 

I people of his race. ‘A strong lad, Samson ; sure 

II he cam 5 fee Skye, 3 was the old woman’s com- 
/ I frientarjr on; the liero of the Boole' of Judges. The 

j merry clays of girlhood on Richmond /Dill and 
I Thames, clear Marlow water, childhood treats of 
Jj strawberries at Kew, rise up before misty eyes 
as I road your name, dear old William Bruce ! 

■ Many a happy Christmas eve have. we spent at 
l your kindly table, when your dark beaming fare 
: and Scottish voice asked the 4 bit lassie,’ whose. 

tall toddy glass stood un tasted at her side—* Why, 
j Miss Helena, Mass Helena, are ye doing naught 
; for the glide o’ the hopfee’H He used to sav the 
• | [-fifty years of perfect health lie had spent in India 
| f ||| 1 were due to the nightly toddy ! I believe it was 
1111 and.eheerfElmmd. 

| Lie lightly, snow; shine ml, ye holly-bemoaj 


and I pass out bidding good-night to my baby, 
sleeping till his young eyes shall open, not on 
the Christmas, but on the Resurrection morn. As 
I go, I see that even the long-forgotten old 
merchant has at last been remembered, aud on 
his grave is a scroll of immortelles and berries 
inscribed, * Kind words and deeds, they never died 

B Y ME AD AN D ST RE A M. 

CHAPTER LViri.— CLEARING UP. 

Philip with amazement not unmingled with dis- 
pleasure recognised Mr Beecham in the person 
who in this mysterious fashion intruded himself 
on their privacy. , • 

Madge was for a second startled by the sudden 
apparition ; but that feeling passed as the shadow- 
of a swift-flying/ bird;: passes oyer the breast of 
a clear pool, and /her fe with 

hope. The object which Philip- Iiad so longed 
for ivas accomplished — the distrust and enmity 
of Austin Shield were extinguished. Itemein- 
heriiig about the secret recess of the Oak Parlour, 
and the legend . of its- having ".once served as the 
i hiding-place of a fugitive; king, she did not pause 
| to speculate how it had been discovered, or how 
j or why the man came to make use of it at that 
: moment, but waited eagerly for the upshot of. 

I this singular meeting. 

The invalid, resting hack on his cushions, 
j stared at the intruder" with mingled emotions of 
astonishment, curiosity, and suspicion ; then he 
glanced inquiringly from Madge te Philip, seeking 
from them the eiplanation at which the latter 
could no more guess than he. 

T3ie man himself advanced calmly. 

c I .must ask you to pardon the odd way in 
which I present myself to you, Mr Hadldgh/ 
he said gravely, as lie bowed with respect ; 4 it is 
partly -diie-.td/^i&ident, '-partly to design. 3 

l ’ am yoiuv debtor, Mr Beecham/ answered 
Philip coldly, £ on my own account and my 
uncle’s ; but I am not conscious of anything you 
have done which can justify you in playing 'the 
part of a 5 

j * Yon would say the part of ft. spy and a hidden 
I listener to what' was not intended for my ears, 3 
| was the calm rejoinder, a smile of good-humoured 
approval on the kindly face. 4 1 have been both, 
but X shall not lose all your respect when. 

I you understand the position, y Be patient.-— -I / 
: was. ,\vaitmg'‘./iu- the room until the girl , w ho 
admitted me could find an opportunity of telling 
.Miss Heathcute that X wished to see Tier before 
i seeking an interview with your lather. She 
returned immediately to say that she had been 
unable to deliver my message, and that they were 
bringing the sick gentleman in here. She left 
Ton hurriedly. I dkl nofc wish to meet Mr 
Ha&leigh until his leave had been asked, and X . 
could not go ■•into/, the hall Without meeting 
hi hi* - .■ ../■T' 

‘•'Why should you avoid him '! 5 

' ‘There are ctecumstances which might have 
made an imexpected meeting unpleasant I ’am : 
nowaware that that was my mistake. At any- 
rate I remembered the secret of this panel, 
..which was explained to me years ago by old 
Jerry Mogridge. He was then the only one 
: who. .knew it. I was aware, of the misconceptions 


: / . 'v l : 





my conduct might giro rise to, hut entered the j you wav made of, 
place hoping to Ibid the outlet to. the garden iu misfortune, and 
Borne time was occupied m searching "for it I give up everything 
without success,:: I tofid h^ money you had tosh 

.ignominious imprispiiment, ' however,;.' .had not Mr ‘Thai was my dui 
1 Cadi eights voice Confirmed Dr «B>y*s assurance : f Yes, yes,* was tl 
that I might speak to hint freely. 9 it was a duty from 

He paused, as if desirous of some sign from without, discredit la 
the invalid : that he , might proceed. T.He‘ latter however,, your Brave 
assented with a alight movement of the head. . convinced me that 
M do not iygret my awkward; position, Mr. keeping..;: arid to sp 
Hff.dleig'h, since ■ it Inis enabled me to heair what it is in human jio\ 
you have said to these young people when you sacrifice anything. 
coiiM have. no suspicion of my .neighbourhood. | and you : know -tha 
Your treatment of them has clone as much as. • satisfied for a long ii 
the proofs placed in. my hands by Miss Heatheote 4 Then -the story 
to convince me that, in the blind passion of about the losses— wl 
youth mid deceived by a scoundrel, 1 did you ; 4 Ym must not hi 

gross injustice. You know me : is it too late to faithfully according 
isk'-.-youi? .pardon V . was only on aeeoim 

There Was silence. Philip, dn,-much : -perplexity,' 1 was obliged io.'.'k 
was looking alternately at to : two mou ; ’Madge : mncli us possible, 
was' ‘watching . with, breathless. Interest, the dawn he . is as shrewd an 
of a joyful smile on her free. At length, save my life and. pro 
Hadleigh : . handed against u. gc 

■ I trust it. is never too late to ask pardon — or the diamond fields, 
to grant it* There is my hand, Mr Shield. 9 you will soon resp 

They clasped hands with, to calmness of men As to our losses,’ 
who. strike a mutually advantageous Bargain.:' sudden, owing to 1 
tore was no pretence of any other feeling in the Company in "whirl 
touch. But Madge placed her, hands on. tofrv' fall in "to price t 
and her face was radiaut' with joy. have still ample i 

A You are both my friends ’ and'” Philip’s,* ; tot ••fortably.’ 
said ; ‘ he wanted you to understand each other : ‘Is Mr Hartopp 
he desired it and thought of it a great deal more the Chelmer Bridge 
than of the fortune you tried to tempt him with, 4 Yes ; he was ii 
Mr Shield. 9 " hearing of to dials 

‘I should like to understand this riddle,’ Philip try his luck in the 
broke in. ‘I have known you as Beech am, and when he reached 
Another as Austin Shield;’ .: hearty welcome as 

Beechnm drew from bis putol a pencil and came* from. . . , J 
note honk, He vinPw s i am lily Audio Shuts , (V r- fVrwhav a 
ynu haw. known in correspond' -m*.*. as to; will haw recognised urn 
iwMtfo Ti ■ nan j you have met under nn mm jo i brae kept out of h 
i. ! . lack lie Hop p. who has been my faithful ally When, ‘however, 
ai l comrade for years, past. Fpp reiitt pcStf face v.liii the tone 
nofripp-, i v e!,'d dal ^ - i bfoy < :mh vl V urn Mtoy h 
1 d: livd to f. a your nature Before you became identified him. 
th j hus.1 \nd of Madge fit ith B; 5 4 fo, '-ad; ;,yr wit 

r i ivrt ani.w the vHtiu y , ih'l Philip, 4 but am 1 aforehand her slow 
.n]iable:,t 0 " ; coiuprehencl wkat 'a:mtoiaty\.ypti.. .cto' . W iiearta'too^i 
;pretond 

‘I will explain that/ intern*. | to* Mnfoy ; a, 1 da a. pel* iliofrlu 
she did m to hh entire sad -foe lit m within a lew prowl Pud: toiv he 
boars, rate, 

Meanwhile, Philip was myihhu hui sal ft rt. ‘1 om gi d tow 
He was frowning aslie put Ike next rpu Hiou : said by-andhyy M 

‘Then this report Jai th In;- tb j in; to a ■! me, for if I lit 
cial diiiicuhh' vfofrb pwvonfod Mr Shield (1I r urrahini Back Iron 
giving me the assistrnico I required % 9 a-e meaning well 

‘You have, bad me mfrfoum ymi u .paw 1 : thwart ,toe in duiu 
yon have been rescued from the S ■ ®§ | for flfl iS b-noy* 
kiu ve, who would have duped ym out oi eveiy* tun aiyfo' u.^ 
iinug; you Jufre kid a toor* avlibd: will be ihaln i!:ut it (mds ; 
worth thousands to you; mu! you have si ill the 
opportrmifr of carry mg out your foam to w!,a Hick {‘hawshay.-C 
I will be n .^fihacioi*/ is.HUv? BMold u\ll del ail o of to expUr 
ihfr m a tone of reproach; but oiseryipg Up bur |i |pt Idy <S£fl 
changes on Philip’s ihu 5 bo ]uoecedod with 1 u betmfohig licx best 
usual kindliness of exurcssima { l could never rhk of her conduct 
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£ Bass me, lass, and forget that I was over 
angered with you. 3dat it wasn’t easy to keep 
temper when all things about the place seemed 
to be going contrary, and everybody was more 
dunderheaded than another— not to mention ' my' 
temper was always known to be of the gun- 
powder sort, so that one spark was enough to 
blow up the whole place.’ 

. *' But/ the' ''expiosion;: ;is:. neyer . - very :<lesfcriietiv% , : : ; 
she said with a smile and a kiss. 

‘Diuuio how you take it, Madge, but it always 
leaves me somehow uncomfortable. Hows’ever, 
let that be, and come and see to the entries for 
the Smithfichl Club, ill be main vexed if we 
don’t get a prize ; they have got a clean bill of 
kealthi and 111 go bail there are no cows or 
steers in the country to beat them.’ 

He took Austin Shield as much into his favour 
.as he had done when that person • had presented 
himself under the ; name oC Beeclmin, and con- 
sulted him about the cattle as if he had been 
the most famous of 'vets.’ To Jack Hartopp 
he gave a cordial welcome, and, unwisely, opened 
a case of hollands, which had come from Amster- 
dam hy way uf Harwich, for his delectation. 

4 He?er you iuM,- lie sail; in answer to the 
dame’s remonstrance ; ‘ there is nothing too good 
for a mail that lias been as faithful to his mate 
or master as ' Jack Hartopp has been to Shield, 

; Clever rogues, both of kmi~~and they say, and 
"Philip says, 1 In sure of a red rosette at the! 
m Smithffeld show.’ : v/.ij 

There was a great gathering at Willowniere j 
this Christmas. The huge barn was cleared 
for " the occasion, and all the lads and lasses of 
the village who had ever done a day’s work on 
the farm were invited. (Jay ribbons and hippy 
foce^damp*;and, candles,, made fl m place; ’brilliant,. 

, ' There was ; : a- huge . bush of ; mistletoe and : holly 
: hanging from: the centre of the roof, mid Uncle 
pick led his dame forward and gave her a 
sounding kiss under it, amidst the cheers and 
laughter of the lads, who whirled their lasses 
along to follow ibis gallant example. 

Then the iiddles struck up Sir Roger rk Cuixrk //, 
and yeoman Dick led off the dance with Ms 
dame, both as young: in heart as the youngest 
' j r ..present, •• and. as ..joyful asvif they had not those 
I long reaches of * tire past to look back upon, 
j Madge mid TTrilip followed, as if their young 
lives were to till the gap between youth and 

All the guests agreed there had never been in 
j them recollection such a merry Christmas gather- 
ij ing in the county, 

! OHAPTEH L1X. — GLIMPSES, 

j ‘ J Tis iu ourst lvo,s that we are thus, or tints/ 

: j ■ a The mxi- still bright on the hilltop ; figures 
J rising to its crest, and there halting, with hands 
| shading their eves, to lake a glad or sad look 
backward. 

j See there; Dick Crawshay and his dame can. 

[ look down and smile ou the road they have 
I J travelled, although there arc sundry small black 
gf Would' ^have : . ; wished; away. : But' ■ 

they von see Madge and Philip in their joyous 
j course, Whnng owing, hlommi-s lownrtU* them, 
j! laughing at the dips and hollows of the hillside, 

Cp,,— ^ = ==== 


because they March hand in hand, and when 
the one falters, the other possesses sustaining 
power enough to keep both in the safe path.; 

4 Lucky dog, that Philip ! ■ says old Dick Craw- 
shay/ fumbling with Ms fob-chain, file has: got 
the finest woman in the world to wife — bar my 
missus/ 

1 They are very happy/ observed the dame 
| contentedly •; c and Austin was not so far wrong 
i as 1 fancied lie was, when he said that the real 
test of a man’s nature was money. I never liked 
! it ; for losing money makes men mad or bad, 

| and gaining it seems to do the same thing— but 
neither way seems to have hurt Philip much, 
[good lad/ 

And Philip and Madge were walking quietly 
up the hillside, halting here and there to give 
a friendly hand to those who were stumbling by 
the way. Hadleigh, sitting in his easy-chair, is 
glad at last, for he has found the Something 
which lie had sought . so long without avail, in 
the fair-haired grandchild sitting on his knee. 
The love That was so slow of growth in the man’s 
heart has blossomed in this child. 

In the work which Philip had started, Austin 
Shield with his ally Jack Hartopp was- -working/ 
with .might: and main ; and the speculation 
promised" to be not only successful in a com- 
mercial . way, but also in a moral way. They 
had all the" idea that in course of time it would 
come to he the universal system of work— that 
men should be allowed to do as much as they 
could, and that they should be remunerated in 
accordance with the results, calculated by the 
market value of quality and quantity. The men 
themselves were rapidly coming to understand 
that their real: advantage lay not in combinations 
which restricted the labour of one who was 
quicker of wit and hand than the average 
labourer, but .in doing their best to keep up to 
| him, and beat him if that were possible, allowing 
I the lazy and the stupid to fall back into their 
[ natural places. 

j : Miss Hadleigh as Mrs Crowell was permitted 
! all the joys she desired ; for she had grand 
! dinner-parties •; . . her dear Alfred became an 
| alderman, with every prospect of being chosen 
Lord Mayor in due course of time, and the 
possibility of a baronetcy attached to the office. 

But look down into one of the side-paths 
which leads into a jungle. There is Contis 
Hadleigh moving through a maze. Contrary to 
everybody’s expectation, he has not married for 
money, but for a position in society. He has 
led to the altar the Honourable Miss Adelaide 
Beauchamp, the penniless daughter of a bankrupt 
peer. She uses his wealth in the vain effort to 
re-establish the position of her family. The 
master of the house is snubbed ; and his 'presence 
is only required to attend those eutertainmonts 
where the . presence of a lmsbM8|^Sfe>posed, to 
give countenance and propriety to what is going 
forward. 

.. On that merry racecourse down there is 
Wrcntham, a white but on in it a by n blue veil 
on his head, a note-book in his - .hand. He is 
one of the most popular book-makers on the 
turf; and away in a quhi cottage are Iris wife 
and daughter, happy in the belief that lie is 
engaged on important- business,, whilst, -he is 
drinking champagne, giving add taking the odds 
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on the next race. Bob Tuppifc sees him often ; despair— and without a falter 
blit they pass each other without recognition, said : s Colonel Wfiodruffe, m 
Bob is content to turn an honest penny by his Laroche, ex-convict. number H 
juggling craft, and to bring up his family respect- The fellow fell back a step i: 
ably. / * ‘ How 1 7 be gasped. * You bar 

By-and-by there homes Va stranger man out ‘ Everything. 5 
of the wiMemess of foreign parts." Ha spealvs ; She sut down again on th 
to Sam Culver. Tim gardener knew him at she had just rhea,: and gr 
once, and was in great glee that his old pupil of: one hand tightly with f] 
should have found fortune hi another land. turned her face in the diree 
So he took him to the cottage where Pansy fall. 

was waiting on her grand father^ ivho had . been . Laroeh^,: sang-froid bad on] 
at last peraiutded to give up • Mb ' y ‘'.business: an instant. ' Quelle Mlm l } ) 
rounds 5 and settle down at liingsford. shrug. Then becoming awar 

Caleb and Pansy were only a few minutes cold,' haughty stare was ta 
together when they came forward to the gardener, he retorted with a look that 
and the light on their faces seemed to suggest triumph and tigerish ferocity 
the burden of the rustic song— 6 We ? il wander wife, and all but touching her 
in the Meadows where the May-flowers grow. 3 '# lean elawdike linger, ho said 
the end." A . was half a snarl :'’ ‘ Mv propc 
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scMKiteu by u small boudoir. In this latter to Glariae, as be turned from the rack with that 


room Madame Be Yigne now passed her time, faint, patient smile which she was beginning to 
and here she and Clarice partook of their meals, know so well, ‘Sir William Hainan who can 
Miss Penelope and ‘Nanette alone hud access to never bear to he hurried in anything.’ 

' their room, V . .Next afternoon;^ second, telegram •• 

Of all the people in the hotel Colonel Woudruffe addressed to Miss Loraine : ‘No news of the 
alone was aware that the polite juid goad-looking governor yet. Most extraordinary; Would ; have 
French gentleman who called himw If M. Be started back to-day, but Blatchett strongly advises 
Miravel had any actpiaihtatice with Madame to remain till morning. Should there he no 
I)e Yigne, or had as much as spoken a word to news by ten A.H., you may expect me at tlie 
that lady. De Miravel, to all appearance, did not Palatine in time, for dinner.’ 
know a' soul in th e place. He was very smil ing ‘ Just, like Bin Willi am —Just like him ; I ? ni 
and affable to every one, but seemed to have no not a bit surprised,’ was Mr Etheridge’s curt 
acquaintances. His sole occupation— -if-- oecupa- comment when lie had read the telegram, 
tidn it coxihi M called— -seemed to be to lounge ‘Ho must indeed be a singular man,’ said 
about the grounds and smoke. Once, it is true, Clarice, Then her eyes began to sparkle, and a 
he went for an hours row on the hike, but lovely colour Hushed her el teeks. ‘ Perhaps by 
that was all. When lie and Colonel Woodrufib this time to-mon’ow^ Archie may be back again; 
chanced to ^ meet, they passed each.- other. , like' • she said, more as if speuking '-to -herself than 
utter strangers, addressing Mr Etheridge, 

Another visitor who appeared not to care to ■ In the- course of these' two - days- ; Colonel Wood-; ' 
: ^make-Miecju^ntiances. was. 'Mr -.Baiitelile;:' He took rate and Mr Etheridge -met niore fchair once. 
Ms breakfast in the public coilee-room, and dined They talked together, walking side by side on 
at the iahU~$Mtn; his keen, watchful eyes saw the lawn of the hotel. The chief part of the 
everything and everybody, but. he rarely addressed talking, however, seemed to be ^ done by the 
himself to any one. He was not so much en colonel, his companion’s share of being mostly 
dvidemc as M. Be Miravel ; but with a guide- confined to * Yes- ' or J No/-- . a . 'confirmatory - nod 
book under his arm and a field-glass slung over of the head, or .now and then a brief question, 
his shoulder, he took the steamer from place to > . 

place, and seemed bent upon seeing all that there When Lady Iteiishaw got back from the picnic 
was to be seen. Jules kept a furtive eye upon j on Wednesday evening, find was in a position to 
him at meal-times, but not the slightest sign of have a quiet chat with her piece, she declared 
recognition passed between the two men. J that she had not spent so pleasant a day for a long 
"When Clarice got back to the hotel on the time. I)r M/Murdo was really a most agreeable, 
j evening of the picnic, she found a telegram from well-informed man — a man whose talents ought 
[ Archie awaiting her. ‘ Govern ox* not yet to hand, 5 to make him a position in the World ; and as for 


mu the message. ‘Probably fatigue of travelling j the poor, dear vicar, he was nothing less than 
has been too much for him. May have broken charming. ‘So simple-minded and unworldly, 


journey somewhere. Can only await his arrival, my dear. Tic quite puts me in. mind of the 
Hope he will turn up in the morning. Will j Vicar of Wakefield.’ Then she added by way 
telegraph again to-morrow.’ ' of aftcr-thouglit : ‘ But I cannot say that I care 


Olathe handed the telegram to Mr Etheridge, greatly for that sister of his. There is something 
That gentleman read if slowly and carefully, about" her excessively flippant ami satirical— and 
and handed it back with a smile. ‘I think I do dislike satirical people, above all others/ 
it very likely, as Mr Archie suggests, that Sir But Ludy Kensliaw’s real enjoyment— of which 
William has broken. Inis journey,’ he observed, she said nothing to her niece— arose from her 
4 But I have, long thought Unit Sir William fancies thorough belief that both the doctor and the 


himself more of mi invalid than he really is, vicar had been irresistibly smitten by her charms, 
and that if he chose to exert himself a little more, If they were not in love, or close on the verge 
it might perhaps be all the better for Ills; .health* of; it* why had -they followed her about all day 
/But there. iu no accounting for the whims of these like two spaniels, each of them jealously afraid 
rich people, I sometimes think that a little to leave Her alone with the other? "it was 


poverty would he a good thing for some of them.’ delightful ! As she sipped a cup of tea after 

There was more cynicism in this speech than her "return, she began to ask herself whether 
In any that Clarice had hitherto heard from the she might not do worse than accept this clever, 
old gentleman's lips. But it van not in her well-preserved Scotch doctor. She had no doubt 
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V Y0 11 11 ike t • xu)lv to it. She had never in her own mind that he would propose in the 
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even seen Sir ‘William, whereas Mr Ihherklgo j r.ourse of a few days. With the help of Mr 
had. known king for years. . ; money, lie might; \my a first- cl ass YMsi-end 


Wheji not with her Ei*ir*jwmd Mora e;m*d practice; and after that, there was no known , 
to pitfci* m be as mufli ulone m ] <> iblw * fioj r what lie mHit not rise io in the eoume of a 
.“ 3 1 * n if most of Inn time with Lie old man. Bite few yean. Bt von to ten thousand a year, So she 
vmabl 1 11 to Liih n boat Archie, whom ho seemed . had been given to understand, was by m means 
in have known from childhood, and could listen ■ un uncomuion income for a fiisldonal.de doctor 


wild uu Fail i/m interest to nil that k, had io ieii io make nowadays. Slife re mi I think ih tea bw 
about tiie y-y uiOr, baronet: while. Mr Etheridge over in the quietude of her over ijboin, so 1 ! hat 
wenied as fond ^ of her society as rise was she might ho prep; /ml with her un.mu, wnwi 

: bis. No mcosegq either by telegram or !/■/■ the inevitable moment should arrive. 

Id yet arrived for him, but he run a* fa bed to The fact was that Br Mac bad fooled her to 
ransack the letter-rack three or four , times a tlie top of- /her bent, as Miss Gaisford had pro- 
mf* ( only wait,’ he said once or twice pliesied 1m would do. Her vanity, as he soon 
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fount!, was insatiable no compliment was too j 
egregious for her to swallow. 4 1 J ve done my j 
duty like a man/ he remarked with grim humour j 
to Miss Pen at the close of the day ; 4 but I 
hope von will never set. me such a task again:] 
the creature’s sell -conceit is stupendous — stupen- 
dons ! 1 ' ' 

The picnic took/ ^ v Thura* : 

day was ushered: in - with; wind and rain. The. 
hills had wrapped thick mantles of must about 
them, and had retired into private life. Visitors 
shook their lands as they peered, out of -.the Earn-’ 
streaked: windows,, and made up their minds to 
settle down ibr the diiy to novels, gossip, and 
letfewriting.; Despite the wind and rain, Dr 
Mae set a)ut for Kendal at an early hour with, 
the avowed intention of hunting up some old 
Mends. Tim. vicar, too timid to tackle the widow 
by \h|m«eli/k6pt - to; his own room, oil the - plea of 
having a sermon to compose. ..Miss. Wynter might 
•diavdiheen’: justified: that- day in her belief that hci\-| 
aunt’s temper was not invariably the most angelic j 
inthe world. j 

Bella had enjoyed her picnic more, far more ! 
than her aunt was aware of. And.. yet- the girl 
. was troubled in her secret heart. Dick, had never; 
made love to her so audaciously before ; in fact, 
the opportunity had never been afforded him ; 
while she herself had never quite known till that 
day how dear h:e had become to her. Her train- 
ing, almost from childhood, and her mode of life 
since her aunt had taken charge of her, had all 
tended to stifle the feelings natural to her age 
and sex, and to induce her to regard the sacra- 
jnent of marriage as a mere question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Yet here, almost to her 
dismay, and very much to her mortification, 
because she felt that she could not ( help it, she 
found herself hopelessly in love with a man 
the amount of whose income seemed in her eyes 
11 1 tie more than an equivalent for seinhgen feel 
pauperism. What was to be done? Should 
she treat- Dick after the fashion in which she 
had treated more than one man already ? ■ Now 
■That . slie-hud brought. Mm' to / her ieet, should 
she turn her buck on him with: a little smile of 
: ' : Mnuiph,;..'and.; bid- ‘kini "farewell, ••for . ever l : But 
■ then, Bliedhad never , cared har those.: other men ; 
while for .Dick : she did care. very. much. What- 
ever . she might decide to do must be decided : 
quickly/- : Dibk,. ; easy-going and. full .of . fun as 
1m might seem to be, was not a man to 
■stand, any sh i lly-sli al ly ing nonsense. As he 
stood for "a ' moment or two on the ' ' dusky lawn 
' with her baud in his after their return from 
: Die picnic, he had given her plainly to under- 
stand that he should /.’expect a. categorical 
4 Yes’ or *No-. from her on -Friday. Amt now 
Friday was here, and her mind was. iso nearer 
/being made up than it had been on Wednesday. ■ 
Not hunch appetite for her breakfast had Miffs 
Wynter that morning. 

As a matter of "course, Mr Etheridge was 
introduced to Lady Ikmshuw* Her ladyship was 
very gracious indeed, when she found' in what 
relation the pleasant-voiced, white-haired gentle- 
man stood to Sir William Xlidsdalc*, and that he 
was the bearer of a letter all the way from Spa 
for Mr Archie. With her usual penetration, her 
ladyship at once concluded in her own mind that 
the story about a letter for Archie was a mere 


ras to spy out the weakness of the land, 
yVprds, Sir William had deputed him 
in. all that could be as<vrt vined respect- 
mo Do Yigne ami Leu si sfer, their mode 
ntecedenth, ; which, under the dr- 
es, way;; no doubt a lamlable thing io 
fact, all her ladysbipw.;^ 
dde of • Mr EtJc-vidge, and she AVouhl 
dly have an.isfed him in his task, hadi 
;■ seen her . way clearly how to do bo, 
cd to herself ;• more; than once, as she 
how innocently all these good people 
ter accepted : Mr Etheridge’s ' version . of 


of them : -seeming to '■ .: dream that the re could 
possibly bo anything in the background, . But 
then, it is not* given to all of us to be. so far- 
seeing as the Lady Ifensbaws of this world, a 

As she rose from the break fast- table this 
Friday morning she chanced to spy Mr Etheridge 
pacing the lawn m front of the* windows with 
his ' hands- clasped /behind,.- him: . :■ ’ Ha/ was waiting 
for Clarice. The two ■ werv going on a little ; 
excursion togetlmr ; but not to any distance, m 
Clarice thought that at any mumm/t there might 
come a telegram front Archie. Lady llenshaw, 
seeing Mr Etheridge alone, could not resist, the 
temptation of a Tittle/: pidvatb::^ 
him. / She might perhaps he able to glean some 
information as to how matters were progressing ; 
besides which, she had another motive hi vitnv, 

4 1 trust that you left dear Sir William quite. 
Well, Mr Etheridge % J remarked her ladyship 
after the usual greetings had passed. 

£ Tolerable, ma’am , tolerable. At the best of 
times his health is never very robust ; hut there-, 
has been a comitedde improWmmit in it of 
late— or he fancies tliere has, wliicli come% 

; perhaps, to pretty lunch the /same thin g.-— Pro- 
bably 8ir William has the honour of your lady- 

: ships acquaint mice?’ 

6 Nnao ; 1 have never yet had : the pleasure of 
meeting him. You Bee, he has lived so much 
abroad/ otherwise 1 have no doubt we should 
have mot at the honw of somo mutual acquaint* 
ance in town/ 

Mr Etheridge emiglmd a dry little _ cough, but 
said nothing. : 

/What a fine youiig Allow he is 1 So clever, you 
loiow; and all- that / Xbn sure Sir William must 
be proud of such a son. 1 

‘Possibly sb^Hiadpib--pb^ildy;Bq//. b .-/h-Y- 

Her ladyship was anxious to touch on delb 

■ cate ' grown!!, : but scarcely 'shw/key way- to ’begim 

However, it was necessary to make a plunge, and 
she did not long ■ liesitate.., : / /'■ ' . / 

-/Between yon and me, Mr Etheridge/ she said 
iiwinuattogly/ ‘don't you think it a" great pity, 
that a young man with Mr Archie’s splendid 
prospects should seem m dufembttfid to throw 
himself away— no, perhaps I ought not to make 
Use of that phrase — hut— lu — to— in abort, to take 
up with a young lady like Miss Loraine, who, so 

■ far . -.-as /any; . :; : oneykuife r s/./&iito : to . bave^rieidwr 
fortune, prospects, nor antecedents? To me, it 
seems a; great, great pity/ Sluq glanced sharply 
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in deep thought for a few moments before lie 
replied. Then he said, speaking very deiiber- ] 
ately: ‘It does perhaps seem a pity, as you say, j 
madam, that Mr Archie should he so infatuated 
with this young lady, when he might do so very 
differently, were he so minded.- 

‘I was quite sure that you would agree with 
me, 3 returned lier ladyship in her most dulcet 
tones, Hint no doubt Mr Archie will listen to 
reason. When Sir William places the matter 
before him in its- proper light, and proves to him 
how irretrievably he will ruin himself by con- 
tracting such an alliance, he will surely see that, 
in his case at least, Inclination must give way to 
dutyi and life must not be 

frustrated by the niero empty charms of a 
butterfly face,’ 

What her ladyship meant by a ‘butterfly face 7 ; 
she did mot condescend ed explain. 

c As to whether; Mx Archie will listen to. what 
your ladyship calls reason is a point upon which, 
as matters stand at present, I am scarcely com- 
petent to offer an opinion.’ ' • 

4 Sly old tel’ muttered her ladyship. 4 He 
wasn’t tom yesterday. But he doesn’t take m?? 
in with his innocent looks.* 

She had another arrow left. 4 Then, as regards 
the sister of Miss Loraine— this Madame De 
Yigne? A very charming person, no doubt ; 
but that Is'vnot ^.'evmy filling. I daresay, Mr 
Etheridge, your experience will tell you that the 
most charming of our sex are sometimes the most 
dangerous I 3 

Mr Etheridge bowed, but did not commit him- 
self further. 

* On all sides I hear people asking, “ Who is 
Madame Be Vigiio? Where did she spring from? 
Who was Monsieur De Vigne ? What was he, 
when alive Question after question asked, 
but no Information vouchsafed. Ah, my dear 
Mr Etheridge, where there’s conccrduioiifc, there’s 
mystery ; and where there’s mystery, there’s' — 

: there V~ Well, I won’t say what there is.’ 
Possibly ;• her ladyship had not quite made up 
her mind : what there was. ‘ In any case,-; Mr 
Ethcridgi!,’ she resmneil, ‘ were I in your position, 
I should deem it imperative on me to make Sir 
William acquainted with everything, down to the 
most minute particulars. Ton -are on the spot * 
you can see and hear for yourself. Of course, 
it would be a dreadful, tiling if, after Mr Archie 
were married to the young lady, something, dis- 
creditable were to turn up —some family secret, 
perhaps, that would riot bear the light of day ; 
some scandal, it, may be, that could only be 
spoken of In whispers. . For, Sir William’s sake, 
if not for that of our dear, foolish Archie, every * 
thing.; should 'be Wear .'us-jdaylight before; 
it is too lute. I hope you agree with me, Mr 
Etheridge?’ ■ 

I Quite, madam— quite. — What a splendid man 
of business your ladyship would have made, if 
you will excuse mo for saying so. Sir William 
; shall be made acquainted with everything, I ; 
will see to that ; yes, yes ; I will sec to That.’" 

‘He is a spy, then, after all, 5 said Lady 
Bomshaw^ complacently to iier&df. 

IS At this moment/ Clarice emerged from the 
My Itenshaw greeted her with a smile 
inch amiability, 6 1 trust that dear Madame 
fignn is- bettor this morning ? 5 she said, tel 


have been so grieved by her indisposition. But, 
really, on Wednesday I myself found the heat 
most trying. X cannot wonder at her prostra- 
tion.’ 

‘ Mv sister is a little better this morning, thank 
you, Lady tfehshaw,- "answered ; Clarice in her 
gently serious way. * 1 trust that by to-morrow 
she will be well enough to join us down- 
; stairs. 5 ' 

!• ‘ I hope so, with all my heart, 5 answered her 

ladyship with as much fervour as if she Were 
repeating a response at church. 

After a few more words, Clarice and Mr Ethe- 
ridge went their way. As her ladyship turned to 
go indoors, Miss W ynfcer, escorted by Mr Golightly 
in his boating flannels, emerged from the hotel. 
They had breakfasted an. hour before her lady- 
ship, who was a somewhat late riser. Dick 
had said to Bella at table ; ‘I want you to go 
on the water this morning. It -s going to be a 
bit cloudy later on, I think, and it’s just pos- 
sible that the perch may be in the humour 
-for biting. 5 

* M if lie cared a fig about the perch I ’ said 
Bella to herself. 4 The wretch only wants tey get 
me into a boat all to himself, and then he thinks 
he can say what he likes to me/ She trembled 
a little, feeling that . the crisis of her fate was 
at hand. She would have liked to mutiny and 
sav, 4 1 shan’t go, 5 as under similar circumstances 
she would have said to any other man. But 
with Dick, poor Dick ! who had rim such risks 
for her sake, and had done so much to win her, 
she felt that she could not be so cruel. Besides,, 
she had a woman’s natural curiosity to hear what 
he would say. 4 And I needn’t say 44 Yes.” unless 
I choose to/ she remarked to herself ; but in her 
heart of hearts she knew that her ‘No, 3 if uttered 
at all, would be a very faint one indeed; As it 
wafc, she merely looked at him a little super- 
ciliously for a moment or two, and then quietly 
assented 

‘I trust, dear Mr Golightly, that you are 
thoroughly competent to manage a boat? 5 re- 
marked her ladyship, when she had been told 
where the young people were going. 

‘Bather, 5 answered Richard a little brusquely. 

4 1 didn’t, pull stroke in the Camford Eight, seven 
years ago, for nothing. 5 • 

‘1 only ; spoke because I/m told that th;e lake 
is most treacherous, and that a year rarely passes 
without one or more; fatalities.— -Bella, darling, 

I think yon ought to have taken a warmer shawl 
with you. . The air on the water is often chilly. 5 
Then in an aside : ‘Be careful wliat you are 
about. If he proposes, only accept him pro- : 
visioually. This affair of Archie Bidsdale’sis by 
no means at an end yet. 5 

Bella nodded. 4 Too late, aunty, too late, 5 she: 
said to herself. 4 I’m very nmeh afraid that T 
can’t liclj? myself/ 

Lady Benshaw, as she turned away, remarked 
to herself;: 4 Pm not sure that young Golightly 
is quite such a nmcompoop as. l" took him to be 
at imt; But in any case, Bella ought to . be able 
to twist him round her ; finger. 3 - 

Clarice 'had not left her sister many minutes 
when Nanette entered her mistress’s room carry- 
ing a note on a salver. It was simply addressed, 

4 Madame : .;I>e ; Yigned .One; glance' at the writing, 
was enough. Mora remembered it too well*. She ■: 
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turned sick at heart as she took the note, s You | 
need not wait,’ she said to Nanette, As soon 
as .die was alone, she sank down on the ottoman 
and tore open the envelope., The note* which 
was written in French, ran as follows : 

1 1 have not troubled; ydn^sirietr;'ottr:;lastrinter- 
•view. I have left you alone, that you might 
have time to think over what I said to’ yon. But 
I have laid no message from you,-- -and this long 
delay begins to imtete me. I must know at 
once what you intend to d o, I propose, to cal 1 
upon you at seven o’clock this evening, I need 
not say more.— Lakouhe.* 

Madame Be Vlgne sat staring at the letter 
for some minutes, as though the reading of its 
contents had taken from her all power* of sense 
or feeling. Then waking up as if from a: 
trance, she said to herself : * It nntht be done ; 
there is no other coursed She touched the tiny 
gong at her elbow. Nanette appeared. * Impure 
whether Colonel Woodruffe is in the hotel, 3 .die 
said. 4 If he is, tell him that I should like to 
see Inin here at Ixis convenience. 3 

{Tohemnduded next month,) 
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SCI E N C E A N D A I t T S, 

It has long been understood that the vaults of 
the British Museum contained many treasures 
for which no space could be found in those parts 
of the building accessible to the public. But 
the removal of the Natural History Collection 
to its new’ home at South Kensington has placed 
a series of spacious galleries at "the disposal of 
the authorities, and these are now being filled 
with the hitherto hidden antiquities. Among 
the most interesting of these is a collection of 
tablets bearing inscriptions relating to Babylonian 
! history. One is a Babylonian Calendar, from, 
which it would appear that in Babylon the; super- 
stiffen existed of certain days in the y cm* being 
either lucky or unlucky. Tins book of fate had 
to be consulted before performing various acts of 
domestic life. The same superstition is common 
: to the Chinese, and seehis; akin to f lie /astrological 
fictions prevalent in Europe a few centuries 
back. 

Mr Petrie, whose excavations at Ban , (Zoah). 
have been adverted to mom than once in these 
pages, has now returned to England, and has 
recently given an account of his work at a meet- 
ing of "the subscribers to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. He has examined more than twenty sites 
of ancient cities and remains, mul speaks of certain 
, ground so thickly, strewn with early Ureek pottery 
Ghat the potsherds crackled under the feet as one 
walked over it. 5 He pointed out that the main 
object with regard to Ban— a city built seven 
years before Hebron— was to gain knowledge- 
of the unknown period of the Shepherd, kings. 

' But the work will occupy several, years, for the 
district to be explored covers some square miles, 
and the remains are in many eases lying beneath 
eighty feet of earth. The Exploration Fund 
shows M balance of two thousand pound*?, a cir- 
cumstance partly .due to the liberality of our 
American cousins, who are greatly interested in 


h It is proposed to found at Athens a British 
School of Archreblogy, fife aim of which will he 
to promote the study of Greek art and archi- 
tecture, tlm -study ol* inscriptions, the explora- 
tion, of ancient sites, and to promote generally 
researches into Hellenic fife and literature. His 
'Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is President 
of tile. General Committee, which includes ft large I 
number of distinguished represent alivea of our ! 
mii varsities and schools. Sufficient- money has 
already been subscribed to Hart the enterprise, 
but more, will be required for its maintenance; 
Subscriptions may be Kent to Mr Walter Leaf, 
Old Change, Lemclon, or to Professor debit, at the. j 

'.University,. Glasgow. ... 

The French Minister of Agriculture some time, 
ago.. commissioned..' a Professor; of the College. <Ie : 
France to experiment upon the bast method of 
destroying the winter eggs of the. riojlkxum, it 
having been ascertained-’ that that line of attack 
was the most efficient in dealing with that terrible 
scourge of the vineyard. After several trials, a 
mixture of oil, naphtha, quicklime, and water has 
been tested on a large scale with the most suc- 
cessful results. It was of course, easy enough to 
hit upon a chemical compound which would kill 
the eggs, but not so _ easy to find one which would | 
not destroy the vine at. the same time. The 
remedy h not only efficient,' but cheap. 

For. some years, Dr Jaeger, of Germany, \has -J 
been preaching a new hygienic • doctrine, ..-which.; 
has quickly gained disciples in the Fatherland 
and in other countries as well. Under the title 
of .Sanitary' Clothing, thin new breed teaches 
that our dress requires a far- more radical cliange 
than is indicated in the philosophy of so-called 
dress-reformers. Here is the pith of the matter. 
Man being an animal, should follow the. . dictates 
of nature by wearing only clothing made from 
wool and similar animal products. Gotten, linen, 
&r., are harmful in collecting the emanations 
from the skin, whilst animal textures assist in 
their evaporation. : At . the .same time, animal: , 
clothing is wannest; in winter, and coolest in 
summer, mid by its adoption we might count 
upon the -same . inimunifcy-w 
in wcdtecared-for domestic, animate. By night 
■ as":.; Well as .liycday we must shun contact with 
vegetable fibres. Sheets must give jd ace to wool v ; 
and camel-hair coverings. It is obvious^ that, 
.besides revolutionising .the; English mail’s., innate';; 
regard kw 6 dean linen,’ the general adoption of 
these new tenets would cause a revolution in. 
trade, and would therefore at once court opposi- 
tion j but for. all this;, the doctrine seems to have 
a considerable amount of common- sense about 
it. ■te'- . ■; ;,;;o .;A, . 

: A very pleasant and interesting. ceremony. was • 
witnessed on Scarborough sands the other; day* . 
where a large collection of donkeys and ponies 
were assembled, in review order. A few gentle- 
men have for the past two years subscribed for 
prism- to be olfered at the end of each season to ■ 
those drivers who can show their beasts in good 
condition and bearing the signs of kind treatment. 
.This was the second distribution of the 3d ad. 
There are many seaside place# and' other spots 
of popular resort where tins good example might 
be followed with much advantage. 

; Lord Bmhmmn utters a useful note of warning , 
when he points out, what has lung been patent to •; 
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many observers, that there is a deterioration in 
physique- of the inhabitants of the more crowded 
portions of our cities. Want of food, exercise, 
and fresh air are the causes of this decline. He 
points out that, in this year’s drill competition 
of School Board scholars it was clearly noticeable 
that those children from the poorest and most 
crowded districts were of shorter f stature- than the- j 
. others. : As a partial remedy for this lamentable 
state of things, Lord Brabaxon advocates more 
variety in the system of education, and begs the 
authorities to rem ember that the body should: 
be cared for as well as the brain. lie pleads also 
that ''.cqbkery,- • ineedlework,' and the knowledge 
of a few simple rules for maintaining the body 
in health, will be of more value to a girl than 
; ;a smattering of French, and that a boy will make 
a better citizen for having been trained to 
use his hands as well as his head hi honest 
labour. ... . y 

It is stated that a Wild Birds 5 Protection Act 
is muck needed: in several parts of our Indian 
possessions. The birds have been limited down 
for the sake of their bright plumage, until, in 
■■ some districte certain species are. almost, exter- 
minated. The Lightened agrieuh urisis are now 
calling out for protection for their feathered 
; friends, for insects of various kinds are increasing 
to an alarming extent, and are playing sad havoc 
i with tire crops.* 

According to the Building News, another curious 
use has been found for paper. At Indianapolis, 

; a abating rink has: been constructed of ; this ubiqui- 
tous' material. Straw-boards are first of all pasted 
together, and are subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
and these when sawn into flooring-board s are laid 
so that their edges are uppermost; After being 
rubbed with glass paper, a surface U obtained m 
smooth and hard, and at the same time exhibiting 
such adhesive -.properties,;' that it is well adapted 
for the modem roller-akutes. It is also stated 
that in Sweden obi decaying moss has been 
mmtu&lnrod into a kind, of cmxlboard which cau 
he moulded in various ways for the purposes of 
house decoration. It is said to be as hard as 
wood, and will take an excellent polish. 

• When WO;.d , ehd;.;dlm foecount of borne fatal gas 
explosion, we are always prepared to find the 
oft repeated talc of the foolish one who goes to 
look for the leak with a lighted candle. A recent 
. explosion of this kind hi Park has led io the 
appointment of a Com mi ion to deformim: the 
best; maimer of semvblm; for gas- cup--. It 
has been now decided tint an electric incan- 
descent light fed by an accumulator -or secern- 


'clary bati-cry— shall be rendered obligatory for 
i 1 | md: u • and dbilu appurutii- fo-ft been 


such operations, and suitable apparatus has been 
.".elected and approved. It now remains to be 


|| eh where lamps are to bo kept, how they 
a vo to ho always charged ready for use, and 
wln-t her Ik. foolhardy folk who re-urt exfomfo n 
with a naked caudle or match will over trouble 
Onmewlvos at all about iha juwvfofon made for. 
their } note ! ■ lion, : ; : b v • ' "" ■ y . ' ; i y . , y ' ■ . 

Japan lias the unenviable distinction of being 
the one spot on this gfoh whore earthquakes 
are most frequent, and therefore it .may be. 
assumed, that the Seismological Society of Japan 
'has plenty of work to do. Iu the last issue of 
'mm * Transitions* of this useful body of workers, 
'there is a good paper by Professor Milne on 


Earth Tremors. I The study of these slight move- 
ments of our great mother is called microseis- 
mology, and a number of exceedingly ingenious 
instruments have been contrived for identifying 
and self-recording them. From the fact that earth- 
quakes are generally preceded by great activity 
in the way of tremors, it is hoped -that; reliable 
means may be found of forecasting those terrible 
occurrences,; Professor Milne, supposes earth 
tremors to be c slight vibratory motions produced 
in the soil by the bending and crackling of rocks, 
caused by their rise upon the relief of atmo- 
spheric pressured Another investigator thinks 
that they may be the result of an increased escape 
of vapour from molten material beneath the 
crust- of the earth consequent upon a relief of 
external pressure. In other words, these pre- 
monitory symptoms are developed when the 
barometer is low. 

■Messrs Manlove and Company, engineers ^ at 
| : Manchester, Leeds, &c., in calling our attention 
| to a paragraph which appeared some months 
j; back in this / oimial descriptive of a street-refuse 
furnace or £ destructor/ point out that that title 
I was given to an apparatus of their invention some 
| years ago, which is now in successful operation 
in various parts of the kingdom. Owing to the 
! word c destructor * not having been protected by 
1 copyright, it has been applied by other inventors 
| to more; recent contrivances, 
i ANew Jersey capitalist has lately planted a 
, vast, area in Florida with cocoa-palms, and he 
I expects in a few years to rival the most ex ten- 
l give groves of these trees in other parts. The 
plantation covers one thousand acres, and each 
acre numbers one hundred trees. They will not 
yield any return, for the first six years ; but at 
the end of H i at time a profit of ten per cent, on 
a valuation of two million dollars is looked 'for, 
the original cost of planting being only forty 
thousand dollars. The trees, we learn, will 
llourish only within a certain distance of the sea- 
coast;, and each full-grown tree produces annually 
sixty nuts. We presume that the estimated pro- 
fits take into consideration the processes of oily 
extraction and fibre-dressing, which necessarily 
follow in the wake of cocoa-nut cultivation. 

: The, International Health, Exhibition has been 
j even more financially successful than its pre-: 
I decessor * The Fisheries/ for the total number 
' of persons who ko- o! its turnstiles fo more 
than four millions, a number equal to the popu- 
lation of London itself. The Exhibition ' of 
Inventions which is. to open next year has met 
with some unexpected but not unnatural oppoh- 
tfon limn some of our great manufacturers. 
Time complain that cumpdition with foreign 
countries, is so keen just now that it will be m 
national mi take to exhibit for the benefit of 
btjfofo, uj | 'foamy and pblesses .which have 
deservedly earned for Britain ii proud pre-emi- 
nence in various manufactured products. They 
point out that a patent is very little protectibh 
in such a ease, because of the ease with wlifoh, 
in other countries at least, it can. be infringe^ 
and because of the difficulty and expense of 
forcing the dfoiuquuifo, It ft probable that tV 
this reason many of our manufacture* will stand 
afoof, or will only exhibit such things as coin* 
prise no trade set mix 

The dwellers in a certain part of biiburbaa 
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bwincli they •; could -draw., a;.:^ m pome ..dacrones dhu> weevil : j8;::5jwawpmg/ : 4roin 

good water. They feared not the calls of the adhn? H) garret. ■ ■ 

Watergate collcefei', aji^l looked ; witli^iiiOTfeeiice : The ; . chairimm ' 'of ■■■ tlie • Western Bail way Com- : 
at the {liaputc?. with flic Water Companies going pany of Frame ha* lately volunteered a GuUw.nt 
on around them. Bnl suddenly they Ewe been inspecting ihe behaviour of tin.* Wrdingkmfee 
' ruddy awakened from the if pleusrr lit dream of brake, 'which haa . been m ■ nw* on that l bin for 
HCHirity, fur tholr wells have rim dry. An enter- ra.lbi.r more than lour ymnv. .In this statement 
prising Water Company lias Blink a deeper well we furl a list of mud mils whkh have ; ken 
. than any; of ihe nifomy ; and na water ini! insist avoided by ihe urn of the bade*, and these acci- . 
, on folding the lowest level, the .■ 'smaller four; tains' dents are' cl a,- si tied ' un-lev dilfomit, E» ol ~' t such 
Lave been merged into Hie big i me. , as i td linens, < in tucks on tin. 1 Line, Itol ling -stock 

: No. one;. likes to pay exorbitantly, .especially for. not removed in time, imd so forth. - Upwards j 

such , : .aK: necessary - as water, -but the. system of forty disasters have . been. ■■■ clearly uvokled by 
artesian wells is hardly suitable, to a crowded the prompt use of the . brake. On the other 
city. In London itself, many pinups have" been hand, the brake itself will sometimes get out of 
closed because of the dangerous con tmnination of order and refuse. to act -nkblio mlkai fobmenfo 
; ; tluvsiibfceTOnttaii water by ;-se wage -and proximily .How UKiiiy. -ace idea is, : we ^mdeiyehavo. adkady ; 
to graveyards, • <&c. As a case in point, • the city occurred from ; this cause ! ' We may mention in . 
of New York, instead of- drawing its water-supply this cmmecthm, . that a meeting of the friends of 
from a hundred miles’ distance— as London, the killed and injured in the* IVmi&ton disaster 

does from the hills of Oloucestershiro— -lias to has been held, and that it has been resolved 

seek it underground.^ ■■.’'■'Lately, the cholera scare that a test action should he brought againrst, i 
has frightened people into a sense of insecurity ; the Bailway Company concerned, on the ground 
and inquiry shows that leakage of sewers lias that to send out a train with an insufficient brake, 
rendered the New York water unsafe, and it has after the Board of Trade have lbr seven years 
been condemned by the city Board of Health, laid down certain : eoinlitions, :; is a • wrongful act 
This is of course hard upon those- who .have sunk The necessary money lias • been raised without 
wells at great expense ; but we have all to learn difficulty. 

the lesson that the individual must occasionally The recent exhibition of the Photographic 
suffer for the public weal. * Society was a very interesting one, the pictures 

A clever imitation of 'amber, --which it is diffi- shown, a large proportion of which were by 



$ i . 


and repulsion, on being rubbed, like real amber cleanliness, has attracted a number of mnateurs v 
(electron), which because of the same properties has who, a few years back, under the old. condition 
given its name to the science of electricity. It of things would never have dreamt of handling 
is now being largely manufactured into ornaments a camera. Indeed, aspirants in photographic 
md mouthpieces for pipes. It will not bear the fame have become m numerous of late, that a 
same amount of heat that genuine amber will special journal, Thr Amateur has 

with eland, and. it softens in ether. These two boon .started in their interests, and bids fair to 
tads are Bufficieiit to diBtingnish it from the attain a wide circulation. 

genuine article. ’ The vexed question m to how lony n gelatine 

g 1 he great Bhlp-eanal between St ; Petersburg plate can.be kept between thc ruonient of expiKuire 
and the small ford tied town of Gronstadr, which and its aftor-ffi velupmont, ha k bum partially 
up to this time has been the actual port of Peter answered In 11 satisfactory manner by a certain 
the Great’s city for all vessels drawing more than picture in the Photographic ExhibitM^ Tt was 
nine feet of water, lias at last been opened, the taken in July IBbO, and not developed till four 
': work •. of .-construction. ••having occupied about six years afterwards. No one would guess, from 
years. The canal is nearly" twenty miles long, looking at it,, that the plate which received the 
it has an ;ayerage ■ width , of :cibcmt two hundred liglifcb. Iprtg'r'b.el^ri^;- = 

; ; foot, and is twenty-two : feet in depth. Apart: that' impression; was made '.. visible; by ; develop- 
from its importance coimndre lady bulk to Ifossia meat. 

and the traders of other countries, who before, The Times corrc-spcmdeul at Hie Lhlladelpbia 
were, subject to the cost of transhipment of goods Exhibition gives an interesting account of tlie 
going to St Pefoishurg, the Cftwal will have: a; ekviric lighting avstem in that city. The Brush 
'■strategical; value. : Bbips;o! war coulilnow retreat:' r Company- : there- supply . arcdigMs to:' the- '.streets 
up the am al if Crouustadt were attacked, and and the shop*. Thu charge uiuounts to m much 
could, if reffuired, emerge from ihe security of ns fifty pounds per light, per annum; Imt^ihe 
the waterway fully equipped and ready for people an? vonteu: to pay this for a brighter light 
action. . 4 . ' ■■ ■ ; ■ , ,>;. tUau gas will nlfoid. There anqno fewer than 

Thai kdmII creature called the weevil, whoso fourteen towns in the Bides which are lighted 
depredations Were always understood to be con- in this manner; and the writer M the account 
fined to grain and bfeemts, has lately developed thinks that the English public and ihe English 
a taste for tobacco. In America, smokers have manufactutars have perhaps been rather hasty 
found to their disgust that both cigarettes and in comlenming the bght on insufficient grounds, 
cigars are Eddied through and through by this We &m disused to think that the light has 
pest, the creature confining his attention, to the had a very fair trhd heiw. Many of our rail- 
choicest brands. This discovery has had a most way stations and, public thoroughfares have been 
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illuminated by electricity, and many of them 
have discarded it. In a word, it does not pay. 
With improved appliances, which are mire to 
appear, we may nevertheless still regard it as 
the light of the future.. 

It may interest many of our readers to know, 
since the ambulance classes which have been 
established in most of our large towns have 
drawn, attention to the subject, that a small 
case or chest, containing the requisites for ready 
treatment of injuries, may be had for a moderate 
sum. This case, first introduced at the, Sunder- 
land Infirmary Bazaar by the inventor, Mr II. 
II. Muskens of that town, is intended for use 
in shipbuilding yards and large factories where 
aecicients are likely to bceur. As in many 
instances the life of an injured man depends on 
prompt and ready . treatment, and as a consider- 
able time may elapse before the appearance of a 
doctor, the advantage ' of such a handy means of 
assistance to employers , of labour will be at once 
apparent. The case is twenty-one inches long, 
nine broad, and seven deep, and is furnished with 
a brass handle for carrying it about from place 
to place. It contains a complete set of splints ; 
roller and Esmarch bandages for linger, hand, 
arm, head, and broken ribs ; - tourniquet for 
arresting bleeding ; strapping-plaster ; sponge, 
scissors,” Oarron oil, te, with printed hints 
regarding the rendering of assistance to, and the 
removal of the injured. . The use of such simple; 
appliances does not do away with the necessity 
of the presence of a doctor, but it may save the 
life of the injured person, and simplify matters 
very much for the doctor by the time he has 
reached the sufferer. 


;■ THE 

: CHAPTER VIIL— TUB «EAIiCII— CONCLUSION. ■ 

ItmiKu early in the morning, mine host's . soli-' 

; tpry guest had ventured out bn foot for a walk 
through the village. Having passed the last of 
' - the- straggling cottages, he now stood beneath the 
frowning portal of the ruined monastery. It 
was Clmstmas ' : ; : morning, and: all was ’ silent 
here, silent as the voices of those who built the 
pile which they vainly thought would have 
‘canopied their bones till Doomsday. 1 Of the 
Stately abbey church which had once lifted its 
head so proudly over the fen, and beneath whose 
shadow slept the ill-fated, harbpet,; but one ruined 
wing remained, and in tin's the snowdrift had 
accumulated to the depth of several feet. Straight 
from the north-east, soaring through the dark 
mist that gathered thickly out to the seaward, 
a screaming gull flapped on its way — a certain 
harbinger of more rough weather to come. As 
; it^ passed near, the bird’s discordant cry roused 
: Ainslie from the moralising train of reflections 
in which lie ‘ had ■ been indulging, and fuming 
• back, he slowly retraced his steps to the Saxon- 
ford A mis. 

Breakfast having been partaken of in the 
; quaint . old room up-stairs, mine host saw : no 
more of his visitor for flio rest of the morning. 
A few customers dropped in from the hamlet, 
and under the combined influence of 'Strong', ale 
.and* lusty singing, the company — old Hobb j 
included— got quite merry. Dinner-time came j 


, at last, and Christmas cheer was conveyed to the 
solitary; guest above. ' ‘ 

More of the villagers put in their appearance 
during the afternoon, and the babel of tongues 
in the Saxcmford bar waxed somewhat deafening. 
It is quiet 'enough up-stairs. As the evening 
draws on, the merry-makers gather closely rotted 
j; the fire, and one of them-— an uncouth figure; 
with restless eyes — relates a weird Jack-o’-lantern 
tale. Afterwards come more songs, finishing 
with a right rousing chorus, and then the com- 
pany leave in a body, to return again later on 
for still more uproarious memmeht. Old Dip- 
ping, who is now left alone, steals to the foot 
of the stairs and listens, inwardly hoping that 
his visitor has not been disturbed by the con- 
fusion and noise which for the past two hours 
have gone on beneath him. He does not wait 
there long. The sound of a door opening is 
heard, and then an excited voice shouts from 
above : ‘Landlord ! ’ 

* He must be hi a temper/ thinks old Hobb, 
M he slowly toils up the staircase and enters his 
visitor’s dining apartment 

The lieutenant’s eye is wild and his manner; 
strange. lie motionB to Dipping to shiit the dooi 

‘ I % sorry, sir ’- — — begins the landlord apolo- ; 
getically. . 

‘Sony ! What for?’ interrupts Reginald. ‘Look 
at that! Do you mean to tell me you are. 
sorry, nowH : 

On the table was the black box! 

Old Dipping could only stand and gape. 

‘ Where did you find i t, sir \ *’ he at length filters 
out. 

‘ Find it 1 * answers his excited guest. ‘ Why, 
under that loose board by the window ! I ’ve 
been searching here all day long with scarcely 
a hope of turning anything up. 'What a lottery 
: - life is !— Oetine a knife, a -hummer, anything that 
will wrench the Hd oil Quick, man, quick V 

Old Dippiii g disappeared and shortly returned 
with a chisel, that being the only article he 
could find which was in any way likely to suit 
his visitor’s requirements. Seizing . upon it, 
Ainalie endeavoured to force the lid off the mys- 
terious box. His efforts are for some minutes 
paralysed by his own precipitate violence, 
and old Hobb groans impatiently. At length 
the fastenings can resist no longer ; hinges 
and locks give way, and the lid flies off, dis- 
closing to view a quantity of time-coloured 
papers and parchments. Beneath these, at the 
bottom of the box, is a coarse canvas bag, which 
on being opened is found to contain about 
a score 'of guineas in gold. . These the lieu- 
tenant tosses aside, much to the surprise of 
Hobb Dipping, who looks upon ready-money as 
being far more valuable than any papers could 
possibly be. Various documents are one by one 
read and laid aside. Many of them appear to 
be letters of correspondence from persons of 
I rank, and the greater portion are expressed in 
| language which is enigmatical to Ainslie, but 
; which he rightly conjectures as relating to the 
Jacobite plots in which his scheming uncle had 
been engaged. Not the slightest Hint can be 
twisted out of any one that at all refers to the 
subject upon which our .hero had hoped to be 
enlightened. After all, the discovery appears to 
be very much like a failure, • 


wmm& 
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overlooked, sir/ 
who lias been watching 
a trembling kind of hitvjvM. 

‘ Ay, 'so there is, 5 : 
it turns out to be. At 
which Reginald bad so carelessly i 
an old pardmient eipbe 
i Landlord, ’ 

Lave once 
or may not be- 
elite 1 hoped to find here. I 
not, at anyrate this money shall ( , 
he thrust it across the table towards the 
ing innteper.— £ No thanks,- he added, 
that old Dipping was,: about to speak. 

: me - alone now. I must he quiet, 3 

The landlord carefully, gathers up the gold that Captain 
and ; goes out, amazed * at. such unlooked-for delivered . tin 
: generosity. m^ested 011 

; . £ N 6 w.;fer if V ■ •: 

At the. top of the scrap of paper which Reginald 
had obtained when lie first entered this house was 
a bold, curious kind of monogram ; underneath 
this were two words, which, on being interpreted 
by means of the cipher alphabet, read as; Kumivkii 
T wo. Thus far all was plain sailing ; but as our 
agitated hero proceeded with his task, his heart 
- sank . within' him, ibr the meaning -of the /transla- 
tion seemed well-nigh as obscure as the document 
was itself. When the whole of the intricate his 
writing which covered the paper had been fol- lei 
lowed up letter by letter, it ran in ordinary of 
language in this style : 

Bead the' 

Second word of the first line. 

Third word of the second line. 

Fifth, sixth, Seventh, mid eighth words of the third Hue. 

Seventh and eighth words- of the fourth line. 

First word of the fifth line. 

First, fourth, and seventh words of the .sixth line. 

Fifth word ofthe Kewntli line, . s 
Fmnfch and fifth words of the eighth line. 

First and sixth words of the . ninth line. 

-Second and third words of the tenth line. 

. Tenth 'word of,' the hloVeiith; line. . 'g" : . is p . 
hirst, second, ' ami seventh words of the twelfth 1 Hne» v 
-Fourth^ sixth, andkoviiiiih words of. :the thirteenth line*. . 

Third word dfthe fourteenth line. 

Second, sixth, and suveuth words of the fifteenth line. 

Sixth and seventh - words of. the sixteenth line. . ■ 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth words of the seventeenth 'line. 

Seventh word of the eigliteeuth line. 

Second and sixth words of the nineteen ih line. 

First, second, and sixth words of the twentieth line. 

Fifth word of ilur twenty-dfsi' line. : : : 

Eighth, ninth, tenth, and . eleventh words of : the twenty- 
second line. ■ -;yv- 

Sixth and seventh words of the twvniy-third line. 

Second word of the twenty-fifth line. 

vVP'dO ; 

These incomprehensible lines would have the ! 'pleasure -spot 
effect of inducing the feelings of most poisons ’ m only o\h: 
to a depth of sickening disappointment But thousand; h 
Reginald was not to be beaten so easily. A. ami* in the e 
moment’s reileetion. convinced him that this sin* is in a bad 
gular table could only be the. key to sonic letter under water, 
or • paper which bid contained an important in steady of t 
secret’ Important it must have been, else why latter is not 
should such scrupulous care Lave, been taken to; shall return 
effect its concealment *1 before lung; 

What sudden half-formed thought is that which stay there. 
shoots across Aimlxe’s mind as he gazes on the as if they were all going : 
monogram at the top of the paper f Quickly The Meet saw nothing oi 


THE. MISSING CLUE, , -,-'765 

■there’s somethin’ in. that bag you’ve unfastening the breast of his coat, the young 
nervously remarks the landlord, oiiicer takes therefrom a strongly bmmd pocket- 
hia visitor’s actions w \ th book, and opening it in The aairhi hasty manner, 

, ... .. draws fmlh Irma u in- u;g a mi-n'llamkms coffee-' 

And n precious mmeihing lion of papers t]iu identical letter which Sir 

- th“ bottom of the bag thrnaby had intrusted on the night of his death 

carelessly tossed aside ; is'' to his servant Derrick’s charge, 
alphabet. By this letter hangs a tale. When Derrick, 

!, ? says Aiiislie, whose fleeting hopes while still lingering iii the neighbourhood of the 
more risen to a fever-heat, HhB may tirmifurd A rms^ wa* in foi-miR of Sir Carnaby V 
•I know not which — the very death by a labourer who had hoard (be facts from 
*e it so, or be it 1 he mouth of old Ripping himself, he. resolved 

;o to you/ and lhat, since he could no longer help Ills master, he 

wonder- would at least execute his bust commands. In 
[ 5 seeing this, 'however, he was providentially disappointed.. 
4 Leave On arriving at. the Orange, after . a long and 
wearisome ride, bo received the startling news 
i. Hollis — to whom lie should have 
t.e note -had been that morning 
a ■ charge;:' of highdimson. ■ - Com- 
pletely foiled; in his veil-meant endeavours-, 
k mm thought only of his own safety. 
i«ry -Aii#^ the-, borders- 

folk; he chose to M Ido next destination ; 
cither the attendant, went, intending to 
it his uujortui cue madfO rV relatives of the 
>phe which had occurred. The journey 
t accomplished 'without. grievous di flkuliyy 
a great measure - to liis'-.\v-onhdcd arm,: . A 
igering fever iolfawc 1 immediately upon 
aval at the Hall; and when Derrick at 
■ recovered suHieienily to have pome sense 
situation:, .Sir Henry, Aiiidieg was dying: 
the sod, Laving died while in.: the act of 
ing to Ills wife a." secret of which he was 
i renaming possessor. The attendants m<\ 
is briefly told ; but neither that nor the 
v letter which he delivered, threw a spark 
litioiial" information upon the -subject: 
hsfemdmg; this!,, the peculiar character ; lot 
rnahy’s epistle warranted its being pre- 
; while, as Reginald grew towards nmn- 
iml laid Derrick’s tale more and more to 
heart, he not tmiVeguently carried Ids unde’s 
letter about with him, vaguely hoping that some 
clue nvigbt turn up whicl i would ^ eventual ly solve 
the mystery. This was his object in bringing 
it on: ’the: 'present ; occaisimi: $ : nnd now he V aits; 
eagerly . coin paring tlie\ 'translated Bpeunient; with ; 
the L-Her which lie had kept for m many years. 
The contents of the hitler mi ns follows : 
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after tliat accident I had, and Warton was 
greatly in want of Help. My aim is better 
now ; but I shall not be able, to use it for 
some time. Remember to deliver our good 
wishes to the parson; may R : liver 
have cause to regret Ids choice. — Your sincere 

: ^ \ (I Y. .MoPvTOX; 

This very ordinary specimen of letter-writing- 
was headed by a monogram similar to that which 
Ainslio had noticed on the scrap of paper, coupled 
with the words Number :0m -Many ' specular.; 
tions had been made as to what these hiero- 
glyphics might refer to, but up to the present 
moment their meaning has remained unsolved. 
Will they be solved now ? Can. there be any 
/connection; between the letter Derrick had failed 
to deliver and this incomprehensible document 
marked Number Two? What does the inter- 
pretation of the latter say? 

. Read the ' ■ 

Second word or the first line. 

Hiird'word of the second line. 

Fifth, sixth, &c. words of the third line. 

Instinctively following , these, directions, Reginald 
applied them to his unfortunate unde's letter, and 
produced therefrom,- to his surprise and delight, 

■ thnsentemeo^: Sir - taken.*' ; 

The meaning of this was obvious. /Reginald's 
; father, Sir Henry Ainslie, was known m bis: life- 
time among ; a circle of Jacobite acquaintances 
as plain ( Sir ;Harry, J and the writer had evidently 
been alluding to his apprehension in 1745. 

Reginald pursued the method with as much 
deliberation as the excited state of his /feelings 
at the moment would admit of ; and by means 
of underlining such words as the key mentions, 
soon extracted the . pith from Sir Carnal >vh 
letter ; 

' is inkm, I hmeftbcm farced, iodrtin,: 

but lum hft ' tJmmandiyde^ in the 
'■ cellar under ■ TFalcrlioiise ■Halt . . I- dure not. 4'Cturti, 
hut shall yirukfr'yon. . to ‘-get..# out. Meet: me - after 
thaly and help to me ilftm- am good muse. 

He had found the Missing Clue at last I Sir 
Carnaby's scheme was as clear as open daylight. 

■ -Tlie -speH of this //intricate . : labyrinth, which : ■ the 
plotting baronet had formed to protect his secret 
message, had been dissolved as if by the wave of 
an enchanter’s wand; ; 

. Roused to Action by his discovery, and burning 
to know the truth of it without delay, Ainslie at 
once descended to the room below, arid communi- 
cated to Hobb Dipping his intention of starung 
early the next mm; dug. 

The whole story was plain to the young soldier. 
Sir Carnaby Vincent, whose adherent loyalty to 
the House of Stuart greatly resembled that of 
many of his Cavalier forefathers, had determined, 
like a true subject, to expend his wealth in pros- 
pering the beloved cause. For this purpose, 
the young baronet Imc! combined the money lie 
had raised with that of Sir Henry Amalie, and 
secreted the whole amount In a small country- 
house known as * Waterhouse Hall/ there to 
remain until a favourable opportunity should 
present itself for using it according to their 
wishes, *The explosion of the Jacobite plot, i 
however, occurred before any measures could be, 
taken' for the removal of the money, and Sir 


Carnaby in his flight was obliged to have 
recourse to Captain Hollis, an intimate :Mcnd, 
and an ardent participator in his schemes 
against the government. Tt was customary among 
these as among other plotters in state affairs, 
to communicate with each other in what is 
termed cipher ; and here at last Reginald was 
in possession of the key to the letter he. -had 
earned about for so many years. Most fortu- 
nately, as it happened, Waterhouse Ba!L~4he 
only piece of property which Sir Carnaby had 
not parted with or mortgaged, but which lie 
had reserved mainly for tin/ purpose menUomR 
—•escaped any ohicial se<fuestratiou after the 
baronet’s death, so that his sister Lady Ainslity 
to whom it reverted, "was able to take possession, 
of this solitary remnant of the family estates, 
which eventually became her home, 

Next morning, Reginald left the SaxohfgM 
Arms , starting at dawn, ami checking not his 
horde’s stride" until ho beheld before him the 
:towers ;;: and pinnacles- of Fridswold Minster. / , . 

As the ■ dissected parts of a puzzle are put 
together/ piece ; by piece, so has this inysteiy been 
Worked out until one . part only' remains' ■; to be 
added before we bid adieu to the * reader. 

Sir Carnaby’s c hundred thousand* had not left 
the cellar in which it had been deposited fifteen 
long years /before ; but so deep down was it, 
that considerable perseverance had to be ex- 
pendetl in. bringing this premoxis surii to liglit. 
He was now able to fulfil the conditions which; 
had hitherto prevented him frorn claiming Amy 
Thorpe as his own : and the stern old colonel, 
before many years had passed, was content to 
find -Ms , happiness'-in'' that of Iris daughter and 
: her husband, and among the sturdy little grand- 
children that clustered, on his knees and clung 
about his neck. Lieutenant Ainslie left the 
army and took to politics ; and ere long it was 
. runfoured in the county tliat his loyalty and 
services to his parly were to be rewarded by the 
. removal of the ' old attainder, and the restoration 
of his family title. He was shortly thereafter 
spoken of as Sir Reginald, and no one grudged 
him the restoration of the ancient and honourable 
; litle of his family. ■ . 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

; BA; KOVEL PEAL : brv.-BELLS. : ; v 

•Isr many parts of England, boil-ringing, has of : 
late years made great strides as an art, and has 
been* taken up, studied, and practised by a class 
of persons who, from their intelligence, educa- 
tion, and position, are altogether very different 
from the' * bell-ringers 3 of the olden day. We 
now constantly hear of* the ‘/Society of Diocesan 
Bell-ringora for the Diocese of So~imd4o ; J and 
on inquiry, we shall find that the members 
of these Societies are mostly professional, men, 
men in business, respectable tradesmen, and such- 
like, and very often clergymen as well A 
remarkable instance occurred recently where the 
ringers were clergymen. This interesting exhi- 
bition took place on Thursday the 2d of October, 
at the village of Drayton, near Abingdon, Berk- 
shire; where there happens to be a peal of 
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the Rev* F. E. Itobmsrm is vicar, mid to whose s admitted into any river, within the require- 
energy and; spirit this experiment is due. - .The }’ merits of -the Jti wra* Miiitiona • ltaVentidu Act, 
clerical ringers were all members of the 4 Ancient | and p) to produce - ■ 4 native ■ giumo, 3 k very 
•Society of College Youths <ji' London,’ and the i simple. : As • the sewage enters the work-*, clay, 
* Oxford ^Univerfiity Society of Change-ringers, 5 | charcoal, and blood mv. added as deodorisers ; and 
both Societies being eefof anted fur .• their, ,4:111 in ! after thorough: mixing, a solution of sulphate of 
tills art. The peal” rang is ted mically de^ribed j alumina is added, by which the dissolved and 
as 4 Thursfem’s b peal- -..of . 5,040 Stednian Triples ] suspended impurities, are ; .'quickly' preeipital;tid; 
true : and; complete ; 3 and this : took nearly tlu^ldfi; one or other of the Tattling- . thrfc, Arpmcthe; 
hours to aect?ni]di;dt, . aud ; was ’ conducted ‘fey- the | fourth of which the water runs without ;further 
| ■vicar, who himself rang bell number coven. " I treatment into the river. . Dr Wallace reports 


hours to accomplish, and was conducted by the ! fourth of which the water runs without further 
vicar, who hlmdell' rang bell number seven. " j treatment into the river. Dr Wallace reports 

■ that the sewage as. - it . enters the works contains 
: o T *• / , ; : ; - l -iff *5 .per cent,, of suspended. organic and inorganic 
A fiTKA5f-i , i.itii\ Tnii: THAMES. matter, but that in the diluent water there avcvxo 

■The inhahitants of Woolwich and neigh hour- i «»ly tJ*e merest traces, of either. ^experiment : 
hood, with praiseworthy energy, have determined ! it has been found that in this water ilsh. will live 
to. hike the question of a bridge or ferry across for rnoBths.: - . Tlia;- deposit; is - . their •i'emn.yed;, ; jixorn - • 


the Thames into their own hands and decide the the tank, and, by limans of pnwgiux* mvl artificial 
matter for themselves, as they were. we presume, heat, is deprived oi its .moisture, till it obtains 


matter for themselves, as they were, we presume, heat, is deprived oi its moisture^ ml it obtains 
pretty well tired, out by the. endless Talk and the v conslstettcy > ';'d|wpatth. It 
proeBistiuation of Die government authorities, -is . then ready for . foarirefo afodfo 
who have spoken for . years of a swing-bridge .that as yet, the ChmpfmyMe -to ^ertake;-- 

below the Pool, without anything ever coming all orders, though seventy shillings, per ton is 
of it. A 'steam-ferry.ls now proposed, 'by. which- charged. 

: veins, and carts of any weight can be .tekporfed . i3ii33C!ritiGiSi r ' Ah - A fotAkEg : . ■ , 'v ; c- b • 

without, delay or dinieulty from om> side of iao . • , . .••>•• -V' . ■A::; 4 b'fov- ; 

river {ip, . the." other, ;:: at . a small cost. Where' Die -.. 'A electee hrakp, 

tnfflifo will be -''greatest there ’will bb one tidal, American, iiamen Walniyew Wl : ;Wfoeliy m • steady _ 


be so arranged as to avoid any inclines for lior 


> reported -th 


and : heavy° loads. The ' tidal platform ■ will be ^ r “ g at « m*l of about twenty-two 
managed by machinery as the lido rises and falls \ 31 . li es P cr hour, wpre stopped m the : hoi fopaee ot 


managed by machinerv as the tide rises and falls 3 f llle,i per nour, wyrestoppeu mtne^iotL spate or 
so as^to bring its deck to a level with the deck “f mid within a distance oi Wmiy yards, 

of the ferry-boat, anti is to be worked automati- ' L F J a • uchievemeiit c«^*iatnly, . , 

cally by means of eleetricitv. The ferry-boats an ^ . doubt-ess lead , to lurthnr and morij 
will bh fitted with double" engines and twin e ^ el !? we 

screws, arid lighted with the electric light, and rjloptnm. ihe biake as at piWr,ent being e-.hibiUni 
they will run -every twenty ;niin.iites.: th:fou|diout;, 111 ■ l u .i , oi.J!*x.iiui c ipn. 

the; day.v- :Eetum;;tiekets foul workmens tickets; . ... vfo ;;i : b v b ;;•: -b yffTc-d-foydA'-;'- 

.will-. :Mv^afifodv : foul • -'every. bfaeility 'provkfod for ■ ■•. . °i;’ MUMMikH *. ■ ■ 

the ■ conveidence. of. •pn#cng#sy- ;■ .As.TIfoffeinks of ' An exfmordina.i*y subject Avas brought fejrward 
tlie;,T3iarjies near to both-. North nn.d.;Bc»iitb Wool- at Die ;receht iJiceting. oftlie. Social; Bcienee- 
wich arc, the cpnlres of an etionuoiia in dustry, Congress, nuimdy, the actual making of modern 
it is jiioudly certain that the scheme uf nnumuies, A paper was read ojp tlu’a question 
fcteam -ferries, 'wbero thun is no bridge for by Mr Thomas iky ley, of Binnirighiun, going 


iiiany Minfins,; 'will, pay well ; mid'. hs- ■ the. capital billy into ;ihe ;ol:jectfoHs .raise?l to .: eremiitfoii, . 
required to ysfarf with, is; estimated .at "only ' the most imbpblant,;;:. fis':- %r;V;n^. legidivlpamfisf-. 
f i Been thousand ; pounds, it; will : doubtless ’-be.' soon ■ are concerBed, ' . being,;; that erem atiofo ; does away 
forthcoming,. ;..ahd;-.Die. hclmme. ■speedily few am- 'with. • "all. 'evidence'. ot-=' -■ 

^estaldished . fact.; - Tliis. .resolute energy, on the- - lost .Dio .. moment; . the ; ■ laxly _ is -destroyed.-; ;• 1 b; 
part of private;; -imiividuals, : forms' fo striking - Ifoo; lace' of : ■ this -grave ^' diilieultyj V-Dw. ^''''papvi*: : 
contrast; to^the- tiihedosiBg ; gmd money-spending 1 pfoposos :; a fplari t by .vrwMcli" ' tbe : ;;dead:;; ihay -sfeovv 
sebemes : of: Dio Afotropofitau . , Board^ -o£ v W'o&^peasily •;praerved : ' for an indalinite "dime; : afte- 


! . who proposed to day: out tlm f inxidest;-' sumtbGf.f death, so; ;as ^ to be . at any . moment recogtihi.tb|ir 


I .seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds on and in a. fit .mite for analysis, o.xauiinntiori, 
i! .one siiigle swingforidge ! . . ; * . . or cdl:wrwise;;as , ;maT be necessary — the - diody,;. .. 

: ■ In 'foefe . becoming; . a ; per&bt;- j 

nriria- 11 /w rin ' carious position ’is arrived at by enveloping 'the 

LWUftAiios or ^;AGp. body m eolfou-wool ; it is then placed In an 

To many large rmd grooving towns, the disposal nivdlghfc case, and exposed, in a subtermnean 
of the sewage is becoming a 'serious inaUer, and gallery lined with cement, to the ^ action of . 


' UTILISATION 0X ? :SBWAQ;|!i 


while several large towns are just now eoniem- cold air, whicli is dried and purified from 
plating the expenditure of very large Sums for putrefeetiye Imeieria. Affer this, air at a 
the purpose of getting rid of it- a. Obiupany : has higher temperature is used i n the same way ; 
been formed. . nnd Avmk« bavh .lienn. . o.rfM'i,ed. at juh! the result of tin*. *nroccs3 is the manufacture: 


been formed, and w wks have been erectecl at I and tlie result of the process is the manufacture 
Shrewsbury with a view to utilising this vain- 1 of a complete mummy, with the infogunienfc 




the effluent water is sulhciontly %\\m to fee 1 careful to remove the interior portions of both. 
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the trunk and the. head, their place being 
supplied with peppers, spices, and other aromatic 
herbs. It is a somewhat delicate question to 
ask whether this curious suggestion will ever 
become popular with Englishmen, or Europeans 
in general ; but there can be no doubt, in: ques- 
tions where suspicion of murder has arisen and | 
vet cannot be proved, that the preservation of j 
the body of the deceased in such an ingenious j 
rammer would be eminently 7 satisfactory to the 
relatives of the supposed victim, because the 
body is always at hand, intact, and ready for 
careful examination at any moment, on the dis- 
co very of fresh evidence, or otherwise. 

, : rURNIKG-. WOOD INTO METAU 

r Our readers may not be aware of a process 
whereby wood can be almost turned into metal ; 
that is :td;;'say; ;.the- 'siuiuce'; - ''.becoraes'-'so-' hard 
and smooth that it is susceptible of a high 
polish, and may be treated with a burnisher 
of either glass or porcelain. The njipemwnee ; 
of the ■ .wood-’ is then in every respect that of 
’ polished metal, and has the semblance of a 
metallic mirror, only with this peculiar and 
important difference/ that, unlike metal, it is 
unaffected by moisture. The process by which 
this curious fact is arrived at may he briefly 
described. The wood is steeped in a bath of 
caustic alkali for two or three days, according 
to its degree of permeability, tit a temperature 
of between one hundred and sixty- four and one 
hundred and ninety-seven degrees of Fahrenheit. 
It is then placed in a second bath of hydro- 
sulphate of calcium, to which a concein tinted 
solution of sulphur is added after twenty-four 
or thirty -six hours. The? third bath is one of 
acetate of load at. a temper, dine of from ninety- 
five to one hundred and twenty-two degrees of 
Fahrenheit, and in this tint wood’ remains from 
thirty to fifty hours. After a complete drying, 
it is then ivady for polishing with lead, tin, or 
55i‘nc, '(hiidihig the process with a burnisher, as 
already liientioiictl, when the 'Wood, apparently, 
becomes a piece of shilling jiolislied metal. 
'..This curious process'. wo are told, is: the invention 
of a German named Bubemriek. 

/ RELICS- ; : FROM !P.HE HOLIf. IzANIX' 

An admirable proposal has just been made for 
the fbmidaliou of a Miisenm of Antiquities and 
Curiosities from the Holy Land, and of all 
;mxisemii$ ; '-6tich a one as this would surely prove 
■ of the dcepest. iiiteresfc. ' . Already there "appears 
to be a room in the Louvre at Paris devoted 
[ to this purpose, and containing about a couple of 
hundred objects. The British Museum possesses 
. various articles, such as lamps, vases, &e. ; but 
a very much larger collection is known to belong 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund, and is partly 
in the keeping of that association both in London 
. and Jerusalem, and partly at the South Kensing- 
\ ton Museum ; the whole eo33t?etmn probably may 
number about a thousand objects of all kinds. 
Coins Would of course form an important part 
of the. collect ion. ” Many very ancient and curious 
Jewish coins are still in existence ; but perhaps 
the 1 three of the greatest antiquity and consequent 
iateraett — imm copper and otic silver-bear the j 
: names of c Elxtuslub the Priest/ four hundred and j 


thirty-five years B.a, and £ Eleazar the Priest/ 
two hundred and eighty-one years n.c. To the 
coins might be added relics of the crusaders, and 
memorials of the Christian occupation of parts 
of Palestine, crests and arms of the Christian 
warriol's, architectural relics, and fragments of 
sculpture. / The aid of plaster-casts and phofco- 
graphy, too, might be readily called in ; ami it 
may be reckoned tliat few travellers visiting this 
sacred soil would fail to, bring back something 
with which to enrich tiny museum. Thus a good 
beginning migh t easily he made ; and in the end, 
a large mid curious collection of objects would be 
brought together, which would materially help to 
illustrate and throw light upon the history of 
Palestine and the study of the Holy Scriptures. 


HOPE OK, HOPE .13 T E il. 

Horn on, Lope ever. Though dead leaves are lying ' 

In mournful clusters heath your wandering feet ; 
Though wintry winds through naked boughs aro sighing 
T lie flowers are dead ; yet is the memory sweet 
Of summer winds and countless roses glowing 
?Heath the ..warm kisses of the generous sun. 

Hope on, hope ever. Why should tears be flowing ? 

In every season is some victoiy won. 


Hope on, hope ever, though you deck loved tresses 
With trembling fingers for the silent, gmve ; 

Though cold the cheek beneath your fond caresses, 
Look up, true Christian soul ; be calm, be bra re 1 
Hope on, hope ever. Though your hearts lie breaking, 
Lot flowers of Resignation wreatlie your cross, 

I)eo}> in your heart some heavenly wisdom waking, 

For mortal life is foil of change and loss. 


Hope on, hope ever, for long-vanished faces; 

> Watch for- your coining on the golden shore, 

E’en .While you whisper in their vacant places 
The blessed words, ‘ Not lost, hut gone before !’ 

Hope on, hope over, let your hearts .keep singing,’' 

When low you bend above the clmrchyard sod, 

And fervent prayers your chastened thoughts are 
. Winging, 

Thmugdr siriis and fears, to the bright throne of 
■i. : ■ Cl oa ! 

Hope on ■ hope even Let not toll or sorrow 
Still the sweet music of Hope’s heavenly voice. 

From ; every 'dawn some ray of comfort borrow, 

.That iit. the evening you may still rejoice. 

Hope on, hope ever— words beyond comparing. 

Bear to the hearts that nameless woes have riven ; 

: To -all thiit mourn* -.sweet consolation 

Oh, may they prove the Ghiistiai/s guide' to heaven ! 

The Conductor of Chawbuiis’s Journal begs to direct 
the attention of CoNTiumJTons to the following notice ; 
Lst. All communications should bo addressed to tlie 
* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

M. For ^ its return 1 m ease of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. / 

■ 3 M . .MAxnscEirTB ' should bear the :&uth^ 

i'km name, Surname, and Address, legibly writ ten ; and 
; should; be written on one side: of tim leaf only. 

4th, Offerings of Terse -should invariably be accompanied; 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

- If : ' : &ie ' . Editor-. -vM-, 

the safe return of indigi&U parent. 

Printed and Published by W. k Ik CnAMmm, 47 Pater- 
nosterliow, London, and 339 High. Stree%.Emb T BUiiOH. 
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soothing syrup, four; with a host of casualties 
from substances of minor importance,. ■ 

Heading between 11m lines of the Registrar- 
generals Report, which It is not difBcult; to do, 
with the help of the niedical jonmabj we will 
find that . there arc : two prolific caused **f these 
accidents— first, the giving or taking of ove.r- 
doses of certain remedies containing : poisoi is ; a ml 
'second, the substitution of one bottle or buhstance 
for another, as, for example, where a number' 
of substances are congregated together, as in tire 
case of the domestic cupboard. In tire fii’sfc, class' 
may be instanced the giving of overdoses. of opiates 
or soothing preparations to children ; the talc in g 
of overdoses of narcotics or soothing coin pounds, 
such as chloral, by liabitnal drinkers j and the 
general faihiihmty which, the handling or 'using 
of these'- powerful agents- ;jyeiqu<mtly in 

those habitually using them. In tlm secoiul 
class kmay. be ; instanced .such. '■■'niis<sakeaig'-;jws-'i;ho, 
substituting of one ■ bottle continuing, say, a 
poisonous liniment," h:>r; ;v mixture •••infondfead* '.for; 
internal; . ' administration ; the "hasty- and 'foolish : 
.practice of quaffing' of -;a : draught iroUr any- jug, 
bottle, or dish without examining the contents j 
and lastly, mistakes ■ caused from accumulating 
within easy - access powerful medicines, in: the 
hope that they siiay come of future use; . 

Now, every good : housewife-, may not be -a 
trained nurse, but she is almost certain to, be; 
called upon at one time or another to act as nui#^ 
and she may save, herself many a bitter reflection': 
if she would ordy attend to the following simple: 
and easy to he remembered rules' : / 

(1) Never ;• give an ■ . ' in font-. ; am oidatoorbtlier 
powerful soothing remedy without tot obtaining 
the sanction of the doctor. No practice is more 
common when mothers meet than to talk over 
their children^ complaints* suggest remedies, anti 


P 0 I S 0 N I N 0. 

An examination of the . Registrar-gen eraVs annual 
R.epoi;fc for . 1882 gives some interesting and sug- 
gestive statistics as to cases of poisoning, which 
we think it .may not be out of place to call 
attention to. Probably few of our readers will 
be aware how frequently cases of poisoning occur 
in the ordinary course of events. In the year 
1881, for example, there were five hundred and 
sixty -nine deaths recorded in England alone 
from poisoning ; while the year 1882 shows a 
record considerably in excess of this, namely, 
..five hundred and ninety -nine, or one in. every 
eight hundred and sixty -three of the total deaths 
registered. Fully two- fifths of these cases arc 
clarified under the heading 1 Accident and Negdi- 
: genre— the remainder are suicides, of winch we 
will ■ have ■ a _ word do : say by-and-bv. — and- ' . as 
it is . not too mu eh to asst! me th at i n nearly 
every instance such cases are preventable, w<* 
purpose calling attention to some of the more 
common causes of these fatalities,-:- in the hope 
that the suggestions and warnings thrown out 
may not be without the ir influence in producing 
more care in the handling and use of these 
dangerous substances. 

Glancing. 'over-'" the various poisons, we find 
that the well-known preparations of .opium, 
laudanum, and morphia— opium itself being 
included— -head the list, having . caused eighty- 
five deaths through accident or negligence. This 
might have been expected from preparations so 
largely used in domestic remedies'; but •; the 
seventy-eight deaths from lead-poisoning which 
follow do surprise us, in view of the fact that 
the conditions which produce as well as the 
conditions which mitigate or counteract the 
effects of this subtle poison, are now so well 
known. Lead is followed by the four stronger 
acids— hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, and car- 
bolic, which amongst them have caused thirty- 
four deaths under the same category. Arsenic, 
again, caused nine ; phosphorus, eleven ; ddo~ 
■rodyne, six j chloral, fourteen ; chloroform, four ; 
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strongly impressed upon mothers. 


carelessly lifted it from the shelf, .took; 


(2) Where powerful, remedies, particularly such draught, and never discovered that he was quaft- 
as contain opiates or chloral,' are being admi- ing the turpentine .until the bottle vc as with- 
nistered, the patients should not be allowed to drawn from his month. Fortunately, nature 
measure them or repeat the dose lor theniselves.: dealt kindly by^ the lad, in quickly rejecting 
In the ;■ .'midst of racking pain or tossing -about the nauseous Ik] uid, 

with sleeplessness,:: the chances are that the patient : Lastly, never accnrmikte • powerful remedies, 
will take a larger dose than that prescribed, to in the belief that they may be required on 
lohtain speedier relief; although it is not even ..some .future., occasion.. It 5s '.highly probable that 
in tills that • the principal risk' of accident lies, many of our readers will have a family raedb 
The great risk is that the 'patient will repeat cine chest in which there is a. place for every 
the dose before the influence of the previous bottle, and in which every bottle must be 
dose, has' exhausted itself; repeating the dose in in. its place, and the whole in ^ beautiful order, 
a state of semi-cousciousness or of complete reck- This is the very idea for a, medicine cupboard— 
lessness, to the total disregard of either quantity not only a place, .-.for every thing, iind everything 


alio wed to ho collected indiscriminately together. 
(In the; acfc;:df : :.;writmg : ;.tli ; isj a ease in point has 


econe under our observation 'which well illustrates troubled with a cough, but the east winds having 
the fearful risk, that is run in failing to attend hr a time been propitious, Johnny’s cough ’mix*; 
to this simple rule. A daughter was requested ture is put away .in the cupboard. I>y~and~by, 
by licr mother to give her a dose of her medicine, however, Johnny overheats himself, is again 


■ Diily • two hot ties were on the drefeMng-roqm table,' 
the one containing the medicine required, and 
tlie uilv*p containing n poisonous liniment'. The 


poison, took: up the other bottle containing 


I three times a day ; ’ but Johnny does hot by any 


label, with the result that the liniment 


i-’hvv :y- v "/v 
- 


(S) -Never place bottles or packets containing shelf of some press or dark closet, where all 
poison alongside of those intended for .internal - medicines. and remedies not in use — poisonous 
■ use. This is one of the most prolific causes of linhuenfcs, poisonous mixtures, simples^ and; so .on.' 
accidents ; and experience has shown that neither —are all literally huddled together, with nothing 
. the distinctive blue corrugated bottles,. which" are to mark their contents save the stereotyped clirec- 
now frequently used to hold poisons, nor labels, lions : { The liniment for external use,’ or, e A 
are sufficient to .insure immunity from, accident teaspoonfal three times a day.’ It is not difficult 
even among; trained mtrseA where . medicines' are under such circumstances to picture a typical 


use of what is almost certain sooner or later to 
feenr. J ohnny, one of the children, is frequently 


I -caught by the east wind, and so his mamma 
goes to the cupboard; for his mixture. Johnny 
I escapes it may be all the poisonous liniments, 


daughter raw the* liniment bottle, read the label. I for the bottle is distinctly marked, * A teaspoonful 


inixture correctly, but put it down again to means escape all risk, for it is more than pro 
piek oometMiig ; up, and' ^ the ; second time took bable that his mamma lias quite-' forgotten about' 
lip .the bottle,- but this time without- reading Iris papa’s tonic mixture .'containing., stiychnine,-.' 


or her own fever mixture containing aconite, or 


given instead of the mixture, with fatal, results, his older brother’s mixture containing arsenic, 
Similar cases might be multiplied indefinitely.) arid probably many others, all labelled, ‘A tea- 
v . (4) Hover put any poison, such, as carbolic acid, spoonful three times a day,’ and all resembling 
oxalic acid, or any other of the stronger adds Johnny’s as much as two peas do each other, 
into beer-boltles, jugs, cups, or other vessels This is no fanciful picture, hut one which we ' 
which both children and adults are apt to asso- have experienced again and again — sometimes 
elate in their minds with substances not in with serious consequences,’ but more ■ frequently-, 
themselves dangerous. One can hardly take up with more fright than hurt. Btill, such a risk 
•:a . niedieal'' journal without finding', some death should never be run. The agony which a mother, 
recorded in this manner. A bottle or cup is .'.feels when she realises either that she has given, 
standing on a table or in a cupboard, ami under or that her child has taken an .overdose of poison 
the mipressibh. - that -if', contains beer or ' spirits,-' or of some powerful - medicine' by mistake, requires 
tea or coffee, or even pure water, some one quaffs to be witnessed to be understood in all its terrible 
j the contents, and only' finds when It is probably reality ; but once witnessed, We think it might 
[ too late tlmt lie has- drunk some virulent poison, be sufficient to act as a warning as to getting 
One is very apt to say, ‘ How stupid ! • on reading: too familiar or careless in the handling or storing 
stick eases, and yet one of the . earliest experiences of such potent agents. 

of the writer was in connection with a mistake Nevertheless, it is a mharhihh fact that some 
in every respect resembling this, and it well j persons never acquire this caution, even with 
.illustrates how such mistakes may he made by such a bitter experience as that described* We 
intelligent if not even educated men — men t rained remember being called up one midnight to a 
■ to exercise eyes, nose, and month — without their case of poisoning, where an ounce of saltpetre 
being detected until too late. A student in the had been given lor an ounce of Epsom salts, 
dispensary, one hot dusty day, feeling thirsty, The mother recollected placing the salts in the 
. thought he would slake his thirst not at the tap, ’cupboard, but she forgot one other very import- : 
but from the i Aqua fontona’ bottle on the shelf, ant fact,, that she had also placed the packet 
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of saltpetre in the- -same', place .'some '.time pre- 
viously, and. so sho took' -the' first packet that 
■came" to her hand and made it up without. -the 
slightest inspection* Notpdthstandmg. this expe- 
rience, a week or two late she . made . a similar 
mistake with ■ .'another poison, from- 'the same 
cupboard. A phial .of croton. oil, used to prodime' 
an eruption on the chest, was .lifted instead- of . 
a phial of olive oil, and- poured into the' ear to 
relieve earache, 

Refemng for- a., moment to suicides, of which 
.there; were two hundred and. eighty-eight for 
. the same period, we. find, some. curious and. even 
•extraordinary statistics..- For example, there is 
a very great diloreiice, m a rule, in. the agents 
employed hy men and by women to effect suicide. 
A class of poisons under the generic nm.no of 
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4 Why trouble her till the time comes! Let 
her linger in. her love-dream while she may. 
The waging will be a cruel one when it comes.’ 

‘ With ail rn y heart, I hope not [’ answered the 
colonel fervently. Then, as h e took her hand, he 
added : 4 We shall meet again in a few hours.’ 

4 How good you are ! } she muriimred, with a 
little, break .in her voice. 

He shook his; head, but would not trust himself 
to speak. He was more moved than lie would 
have cared to own. Once more he lifted her 
fingers to his lips. Next moment she was 
alone. 

Mr Dulcimer and Miss Wynter went gaily on 
their way to tlm lake. To hear them talking 
and laughing, no one would have thought that 
they had a care beyond the enjoyment of the 
passing hour, yet each was secretly conscious that 
lor them that day might perchance prove one of 
the most momentous in their lives. They found 
a boat with fishing-tackle awaiting them. . Bella 
shook a little as she bade, farewell to terra 
ftmrn. She felt as an ancient Greek might have 
'felt— that the Fates were against her-— that destiny 
was stronger than she, and urged her forward 
whether she wished it or not; She who had 
heretofore been so wilful seemed to have no 
po wer of will left in her. 

Before long they found themselves at a point 
near the head of the lake where Dick had been 
told that he might possibly find some fish. For 
a quarter of an hour or so he plied his rod 
industriously, but not even a nibble rewarded 
Ms perseverance. 4 Ah, 5 said lie at last, ‘ the fish 
are evidently otT their -feed this morning. 5 

He did not seem in the least put; about by his 
. ill-luck, but. "’laying, his rod across.: the thwarts, 
he. •proceeded, l&urtdy to light his pipe. Bella 
watched Mm nervously. As soon, as Ins pipe was 
fairly under way, be looked straight into Beliak 
eyes and said.: 4 1 -did not so much, come -out here 
this morning to fish as to secure an opportunity 
for a little quiet talk with you. 5 

4 F can quite believe it. There is something 
underhand about most things that you do,’ she 
answered as she ; dipped one of her hands care- 
lessly into the water. 

Dick smiled amiably. He delighted in a 
skirmish. 

c Am I to go back to London to-morrow 
v-mbrning, ,'or am I not? That’s the question. 5 
:" ; : ; .;f ;IleolIy^;.Alr Dulcimer^ or Mr Golightiy, or 
whatever your name may be, I am at "a loss to 
know why you should put such a question to me. 5 

Dick burst into a guffaw. 

4 May I . ask, shy what von are laughing at V 

4 At yon, of course. 5 

4 Oh 1 5 It came out with a sort of snap. 

4 Fort look so comical when you put on that 
mock-dignified air, that it always sets me off. Of 
course I know you can’t help it/ 

U 4 Wretch ! 5 she retorted, half-starting to Her 
feet Next moment she sat down again in mortal 
terror. The boat was swaying ominously, or so 
it seemed to her. 

4 Hease iiot to flop about so much, 5 he said 
drily, ■ 4 unless you wish to find yourself in the 
water. I’m a tolerable swimmer, and I might, 
perhaps, be able to Jug you ashore, but I wouldn’t 
like. to guarantee it 5 


Her temper vanished like a flash of summer 
lightning. 4 Oh, do please take me back ! 5 she 
said, looking at him with a pitiful appeal in her 
eyes. Like many town-bred girls, she had an 
unconquerable dread of water. 

4 You are just as safe here as on shore, so long 
as you sit still, 5 he answered re-asstiringly. Anri 
with that he changed his seat and went and sat 
down close in front of her. 

The colour began to return to her cheeks. He 
looked so strong and brave and handsome as ho 
sat there, that 'she felt ashamed of her fears. 
What harm could happen to lier while he was 
there to protect her ! 

4 Look here, Bella,’ he presently began; ‘where’s 
the use of you and I beating any longer about 
the bush V I must have a distinct answer from 
you to-day, Yes or No, whether you will promise 
to become mv wife or whether you won’t. . You 
know that l" love you, just as -well as if I told 
you so a thousand" times. You know that ray 
love is the genuine article, that there ’s nothing 
sham or pinchbeck about it Your own heart 
has told you that before to-day. There’s some- 
thing else, too, that it has told you. 5 He paused. 

4 indeed ! 5 she said, thrusting out her saucy 
chin a little way. 4 And what may that be, if 
you please ? ; Her spirit was coming back. Site 
was not inclined to strike her colours without a 
struggle. 

4 It has told you that you love me, 5 he answered 
slowly and deliberately, still looking straight into 
her eyes. •' . 

She was silent for a moment. A little spot 
of deepest red flashed into each of her cheeks. 
‘Indeed, sir, yon are mistaken,’ she answered 
with a sort of supercilious politeness. M am 
not aware that my- heart has told me anything 
of the kind.’ 

‘Then it’s high time it did tell you,’ was the 
cool rejoinder. '• 4 You love me, Bella, whether 
you know it or not, and the best of it is that 
you can’t help yourself 5 

4 Oh! this is too much, 5 she cried, and again 
she half-started to her feet. The boat rocked 
a little. 

4 You seem to have made tip your mind for 
a ducking,’ said Dick, although in reality there 
was not the slightest danger. * Next moment she 
was as still as a mouse. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 4 Yes, 
petite, I’ve got your heart in my safe keeping ; 
and what’s more, I don’t mean to let you have 
it back at any price. The pretty toy is not for 
sale. 5 

His audacity took her breath away, yet it may 
be that she did not like him less on that account 
Certainly Dick’s love-making was of a kind of 
wl i ieh she 1 md had no previous experience. 

4 You have got me here by a mean and shabby 
subterfuge, 5 she cried. 4 You have made a prisoner 
of me, and now you think you can say what you 
like to me.’ 

4 That ’« so, 5 he answered equably. 4 Now that 
I Ye got you here, I mean to say iny saw Idiot 
if I didn’t !’ 

Bella had never Mt m helpless in her life. 
This man seemed; to turn all her weapons against 
herself And she was afraid even to stamp her 
foot! 

Eiehard proceeded to fill his pipe. 4 Don’t .you 
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to ft ; moment doubted her ability... to do so. | 
Miss GaMorti, indeed ! All lia I let those laugh j 
;wbd r mm: y 

Blie found Jiersell in the sitting-room by the 
time she arrived at this triumphant • peroration. 
It was empty. Lady Renshaw, in accordance 
with, her usual tactics when no one was about, 
y began to -pry : and peer here and there, opening 
such; drawers in the writing-table as did not 
happen to be locked, turning over the paper 
and envelopes, and even submitting, the blotting- 
pad. to a careful examination ; .she had heard 
that strange secrets had sometimes been revealed 
by the: ageucy of a sheet of blotting-paper. Noth- 
ing, however, rewarded, her perquisition She 
next crossed to the ; cliimney-piece. Care less 

people occasiomilly left envelopes, and even; 
letters, on that convenient shelf. Here, too, her 
search was : without, success, She. felt somewhat 
‘aggrieved./ 

"Suddenly her: : eye was caught by a gleam of 
something white just inside the scroll-work of 
the i. -fender; She had pounced upon it in an 
instant. It proved to be merely a scrap of half* 
charrecl paper ; but when she had opened it, 
which she did very carefully, she found it to 
: be covered with writing. It ■was, in fact, a frag- 
ment, of the letter given by Madarne De Yigno 
to : Colonel Woo&ruffo, The. colonel had watched 
the flames devour the letter, till it was all gone 
except. the small portion held between. Ms thumb 
arid linger. This’ he had dropped without thought 
into the fender, where it had till now remained, 

: to touched -by the housemaid’s hr usk Lady Hen- 
/ bliaw went to the , window, and having first satis- 
hod herself that no one was watching her, she 
put on her glasses, and tenderly • straightening: 

' out the paper on the palm of one hand, she pro-. 

erected to decipher it * The to bad left nothing 
: save a few brief sentences, .'which..- lacked ; butli 
bcgmmng. tod end.' Buck as they were, however, 
They seemed, pregnant with a sinister • significance. 
Her ladyship^. ■: colour changed . as she read. 
She was .nearly certain that the writing was that 
•• :of ’ -Madame Be YJgne but hi order to make her- 

■ /self; certain, on the point, she turned to an album 

belonging to Clarice /which lay on the table, in 
which \Ysm some verses written by . her .sister and 
signed- with her name. Yes— the writing was 

indisputably that of Madame De Vignc 1 . ■ 

Once more she turned to the scrap of paper 
ami read the words. • She wanted to fix them 
in her Hiemoiy. They mn as follows : ... 

. ';.'.hMybhtribai4- » * five. years ago . » 'sen- 

thmed'.toc.ptoaicservtode .. . . . You ixow know 
all/ 

‘Tlie key of the mystery, as I live! 5 /cried: 
' Lady . Ilehslmw - triumphantly : 6 The' widow- ’ of 

■ a convict ! Well might she not care to speak 
about her past life. ; : Ah ha ! my fine madam, 

'vyo'myre%ii/is- .noaily^at/ ait-end. . 1 Wonder/- what 
/ Mr Etheridge wiE say to- tlm /He; may be back 
by now. I will go in search, of him at once. But 
for whom can the letter have been intended l 
In toy case, she seems to have reptoted writing 

ami to have burnt it rather than send it. 5 
. She took a book oh the table and placed the 
fragment carefully between the leaves,- so as to 
' . preserve it intact. She then went in search 
of Mr Etheridge* That gentleman and Clarice 
bad just returned from their excursion* Their 


first care Was to examine the letter-rack in the 
hall. There they each found a telegram. Clarice 
tore hers open with a fluttering heart. This is 
what it said : 

, ‘Nothing -seen- here of governor. Telegram 
from him to Blatchett. Am . to return to Wiiider- 
. mere by first train. Hurrah! Governor will 
meet me at to night Queer,, very. 

• No. matter./ Shall see you as Well/ 

Clarice;- turned first red and then white. The . 
terrible Sir William- coming to the Palatine— 
and to-night! It mis enough to flutter any 
girl’s nerves. She. turned to- Mr Etheridge arid 
put the message into his hands. ‘Read it,’ was 
all she could say. 

He had just finished reading;/ his - own message, 
which seemed to be a very brief one. 

‘ Well, what do you think 1’ she asked ner- 
vously, as lie returned the paper to her with a 
smile. '/.'. . 

‘I think it’s about the wisest thing Sir 
William could do. He ought to come and see 
with Ms owe eyes, instead of sending other 
people. Of course, the fact of his summoning 
: /;-iIr.-' ; ArcMe-. to; -London, and then declining to see 
him, can only be put: down to the score. of eecen- 
Lieity— though I have no doubt the boy has 
euj dyed Ms little trip to town*’ 

: Clarice- looked at Min a little reproachfully. 
As if Archie could enjoy being any where'; where 
she was not ! 

‘I must go and tell Mora the news, 5 Hie said. 
‘But oh! "Mr Etheridge, do you think Sir 
; William will Want to seehueH /■■/ 
c I f hiixk-it - Very . likely indeed/: - 


4 1 was 

■ never- so- iih 

gidiened 

: in mv life. 

I wish 

COilld 1] 

dde myself - st 
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row/ 
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‘ But h 

:.e is Archie's 

papa/ 





e ls that any reason why . you. should be j 
frightened at- him % i . . ^ ■ j 

She . nodded her head with considerable em- 
phasis. But at. this juncture ' Lady. Eehslmw was 
seen approaching, 'and Clarice lied. 

‘Can you ihvour me. with a few ininuto 
private -coiivcUBatioii, Mr Etheridge V said her 
ladyship. :.v ; 

■. * Willingly, madam. Shall we take a stroll 
on the lawn, as .we; did before % There seems to 
ba no one about/ ’ 

‘That will do very nicely. 1 will just fetch 
my sunshade and then join you/ A Which she 
accordingly did. ‘ You may recollect, Mr Ethe- 
ridge, that one : portion of our conversation this 
morning had reference to Madame De Yigno 1 J 
began her ladyship in heivy most' confidtotial 
' manner. i : . / /foy/to 

‘ I iiave not forgot tan, madam/ ... 

■ v ‘ Since that time I have made a most surprising 
discovery— a discovery I feel bound to say which 
only tends to confirm the opinion I then ven- 
tured to express. Will you ho good enough, 
my dear sir, to look at this, and then tell me 
what you think 1 5 

She opened the book at the page where she 
had inserted the scrap of paper, and placed it 
Ta. his hands, : / 

He stopped m his walk while he read it ; but 
his face was inscrutable, and Lady Eenahaw could 
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dmtrin" out the mental powers of children so 
a« to lit them thoroughly for their work m 

life, then we certainly 0‘or a time overshot oar 

niark in elementary schools, : sp &r as thejuL 
were concerned. We taught them mauv things 
which they did not need to know, _ and could 
not learn ‘thoroughly for want of time— much 
wliic.lv almost unfitted them tor their juo~ 
bahle places in life as woi^ing-men s wives ; 
and we left untaught altogether all the womanly 
and useful arts of life except sewing. Good 
I management lias become rarer and rarer m the 
homes of town working-men ; the thrifty, cardiU 
Imtisewi'vhs seem as '•units among scores ot eare- 
less. ' bad.— because ignorant-mismaiiagers. Lhe 
early age at which girls go to : work in Meto- 
• ' jcies* increases the evil ; and, till lately, nothing 
which was taught at school helped to remedy 
it. Here, too, however, the change has begun, 
and now, in the Board Schools ot London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other 
}ainre towns, the practical teaching ot cookery 
hofcls almost as important a place in the educa*. 
: tlon of girls as the teaching of sewing. But 
the qnestto ^moins for the managers oi volun- 
tary schools : Is cooking worth teaching s __ Lnn 
it he successfully taught in our schools J \\ ill it 


hr, 

\ : /■■■ 
: 


•These are important questions ; but they may 
all— eyen the last, which comes very near to | 
the hearts of all managers—' be answered, we 
believe, with a simple v Yes. 5 \Yifchm the writer s 
own knowledge, since the establishment of cookery 
classes in elementary schools, case after case has 
occurred where a girl of ten, eleven, or twelve 
lias vbeen able to 'cook food well for a whole 
family ; or in sickness, lias been the onlv person 
• able to make beef-tea or gruel or to beat an 
No une who has not seen could guess or 
wmild believe what the cooking in working- 
men’s-, homes too often is, or what waste and 
'exfraV^gancd’-.aiise- out ot.. utter ignorance *, and 
even where the mother has not been laid aside, 
it has been found that the girl’s knowledge, 
brought fresh from school, has worked a > refor- 
mation in the family management. Nor is this 
all. Tim influence of the classes, upon the girls 
attending them is very good, especially when 
m ^ children are drown from the very lowest 
ranks. The girls brighten up. Perhaps for the 
first time, they are learning something that! 
really interests them, and. seems a link between 
home-life and school ; they learn to. weigh, to 
ineusure, to calculate quantities, and they see 
r the use of.; these things. Let no one imagine 
that a cookery class is not educational In the 
| hands of a competent teacher, it is an object 
; lesson, an arithmetic; lesson, a general-knowledge 
| lesson, and a lesson in common-sense. Even 
the personal appearance of the children often 
improves ; cleanliness, neatness, orderliness are 
all encouraged ; and in some schools, the ; effect 
Upon the scholars has been most curiously 
marked. , ■, _ , , 

If ( l,b !» M,, .ur.lv ui- may admit that cookery' 
fo woi ill leaching. Van it be raught wn >fnliy : 
■\Yp believe ifc cam Brit before attempting to 
prove this, we must give a quotation from the 
Code of March 1882 : ‘In schools in wliich the 
inspector reports that special and appropriate 
provision m ' made for the practical teaching of 


■ , 

:ffM -m- /v b' - fov /fo!:':;:'- ; 


cookery, a grant of four shillings is made on 
account of any girl over twelve years of age who 
has attended not less than forty hours during 
the school-year at the cooking class, and is pre- 
sented for examination in the elementary sub- 
iecfiS in any standard. 5 . .. . . 

The forty hours allowed by government are 
divided into twenty lessons of two hours each, 
Which, taken once a week, can be finished in 
half a year. The lessons given are found to 
succeed host if they are alternately demonstration 
and practice — that is, at one lesson the children 
watch the teacher, who shows them how to cook 
any given dishes, carefully explaining the pro- 
cesses and the nature of the food ; and at the 
next lesson the children put what they have 
learned in practice, and cook the same dishes 
themselves under the superintendence of; the 
teacher. Fifteen children are sufficient foi a 
practice class, though of course more can attend 
a demonstration. X. ‘ very moderate-sized . class- 
room- is large enough ; and tables can be formed 
of boards on Vessels or on the backs of desks. 
Many classrooms already contain a range large 
enough for all purposes ; but if not, one can 
be fitted up at a cost of three pounds, or a 
portable stove can be had for thirty shillings. 
The utensils are few and simple ; but of course 
the first cost of them is considerable— -about live 
pounds.*- A teacher is supplied by any ot the 
* principal training Schools of Cookery for a fee 
5 of five pounds for twenty lessons and. her travel- 
r ling expenses. If several schools in the same 
5 neighbourhood take lessons during the same 

1 period, this last item can be much reduced. 

2 A The children work iii five sets of three each. 
i They are tauglit all the simple processes of cook- 
i mg, and the ’ reason in any given case for nshm 
i» one in preference to another. They are furnished 

- with printed recipes lor each dish they cook ; 
1 they are taught — and this is most important— to 
1 clean properly and to put away all the utensils 
s they use. They are questioned as they proceed, 

: to see that they understand wlmt they are doing ; 

- and at the end of the course, they go -through 
s’ both a verbal and a practical examination; and 
s certificates are awarded by the School of Cookery, 
■i independent of examinations by Her Majesty’s 
t inspector. 


- List of Utensils for an Artisan Practice 
Three tin saucepans, two quarts, 6s. ;■ three do., three 
pints, 4s. fid.; three do., one pint, Is. fid.; one fish-kettle, 
Ss.; three small frying-pans, Is. 9d.; one colander, Is.; 
three strainers, Is. fid.; one set measures, Is. fid.; one 
scale and weights, quarter-ounce to one pound, Ss. fid.; 
three dripping-tins, 2s. fid. ; two small wire-sieves, os.; 
j.i, ........ to . oir ' wnnrlfiii Niiaana Is.;’ sis. iron 


mourns, os.; owuivu muvm, 

2s.; three forks, Is. fid.; six chopping-boards. Us.;, three 
rolling-pins, 2s.; one spice-box, fid.; one handbowl, 
Is. 3d.: one knifeboard, 90.; two galvanised tubs, 4s. ; one 
galvanised bucket, Is. 3d.; one water- can, os.; three 
scrubbing-brushes, 2s.; three sink-brushes. Is.; one set 
blaeldeatl brushes, 2s. V'K . : ,, : 

d>oc/^rv.-Three large bowls, 3s. fid.; three smaller 
do , 2s. fid; six small basins, Is.; twelve handless cups, 
(id ; ivwl-A nUitr, k. fid.; Ibrn round te b v’s, Ud.; three 
larger do., Is. 3d.; three jugs, Is. fid.; three piu-dishes, 
Od * 

Linen .— Six kitchen dotlis, Ss.; out roller towel. 
Is, 3d,; one baud do., 44; three dishcloths, 0<i. 

timi'-lries. Kitchen paper, house flannel, soap, soda, 
blackl ad, bath brick oil, Ss.— Total, £,% 2s. 7d. 
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to do so, and so prevent a school from receiving 
.4,-gnml fot : them .• by- their passing an exami- 
nation, I can say from experience that my 
class of cookery has : been the . means .;-'ot‘-.':retaiiiing: 
at school several children who would otherwise 
have left, and for each "of them I expect a sub- 
stantial grant. I have also observed that since 
the introduction of this subject, the children 
who attend this class attend much more regu- 
larly,’ ■ /./ . .. 

’With ;this testimony we may conclude, hoping 
that some at least /of those who glance at this 
paper may agree with the words of an old work-. 
; mg-womaiiy a grandmother, and herself a model 
of thrift, care, and good management, who, when 
the cookery classes at the Board Schools were 
mentioned before her, exclaimed : 4 .Deed, and 
• that's the sensiblest thing I ever heard of them 
Boards doiiig!’ and may therefore be willing to 
do a little," cither by giving time, money, or 
influence, to help' forward this good and greatly 
. needed:; work. ' : //: d v - ■■ 


: A S; III :T E JJ;B / 4 0 A BB'Y. 5 

Ih 4 my, salad days’ I was .a striking example of 
that class of young men who are unfortunately 
weighted with an extra crop of wild-oats to 
dispose of ere they - are transformed into conven- 
tional, steady-going, tax-paying members of the 
• commiiiiity.- . My personal allowance being con- 
siderable, X was able to indulge in all the follies 
of a man about town. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, I soon probed to the bottom of things, 
and speedily tasted the ashes in the cup of 
pleasure, so that one folly after another was dis- 
carded and relegated to the limbo of the past, 
tin til, like.- Heliogahalus, I sighed for a new 
delight, and would have paid literally for a fresh 
sensidion. The turf and its wretched gambling 
associations pallet! upon me ; I was weary of 
the: theatre, both -before and behind the curtain. 
/The senseless.: chatter of my young associates 
in the. club emokiiigA\>oni roused a fouling of 
boredom:, almost intolerable. ■ At -thin -period, the 
gfoafcyCab question /was the' topic- of the hour. 
The character and . remuneration of the London 
cabman ■ were discussed at every dinner-table in 
.the metropolis. There were two parties . in this 
discussion, which advocated views totally opposed 
. ; to each ■ .other, : ■ On the ■- one • hand, . the earnings 
/of ;Dabby were described: as wealth ; on the- other, 
as poverty. He was portrayed as drunken, 

. /uncivil,;'; : :aml in foot as; only fit/ to 

/ be : the, /o^pciatebof the/ roost vile. . The reverse 
side of • the medal was that of a man sober, 

' frugal/: civil, 'rand/.'- so./. .courteous., m Ms inter- 
; ..eourae;-- /with/- his; -/'fores,/'; that/;/ the. late Lord 
Chesterfield might have /taken, lessons of him . 
in politeness.. 

v ^ A sudden- 'determm.ation;po8SBS3ed: me. .1 would 
be /'a,, eabm.aia. ; for; the; uonce, ■ At all -.events, for 
twelve hours I would don the badge and learn 
for myself the truth of the mailer. \l frequently 
employed the same cabman on the' rank : in 
Piccadilly, He drove a thoj.migh.bred mare, and 
bis hansom was a model of .neatness and 
elegance. So I took an early opportunity of 
the. • man, whose name ,was ..Smith ;' 
although in those days 4 interview’ was- not 
classed aa an active verb, , I Md him 1 wished: 


to hire his cab for a night. At first, Mr Smith 
was hazy as to my meaning, I asked him how 
much he paid for the hire of his vehicle. He 
replied : 4 Seventeen shillings per night.’ 

4 Yery well, 3 1 said ; 4 1 will give yon that 
sum for the use of your cab for twelve hours, 
and hand you over besides, the amount in fares 
I may chance to receive during that period.’ 

I could see that my friend entertained doubts 
for a moment as to my sanity ; but I speedily 
explained matters to him. 

Mr Smith shook his head, and said he might 
lose his license if the fact became known to 
the police that he had lent his badge, and so 
on, and that an intimate knowledge of London 
streets was indispen sable. 

I pooh-poohed both these objections, especially 
the last, asserting that I was capable of making 
a map of Western London, if circumstances 
required it. 

Eventually, Mr Smith agreed to my proposal, 
giving me several hints as to my conduct ; I 
remember one of these being, that I must on 
no account ply for hire, as it is termed, while 
driving through the streets, but wait till I was 
hailed. 

The eventful hour arrived in clue course, and 
at nine o’clock I met Sir Smith by appointment 
in a quiet street in the parish of St James. It 
was October j and the night being chilly, X wore 
an overcoat, somewhat the worse for wear, and 
a wide-awake, which I could gfouch over uiy 
eyes, if occasion required; for iby chief fear 
was, that I Blight, by an unlucky chance, be 
recognised: by some of my numerous acquaint- 
ances. I mounted the box, and nodding gaily to 
Mr ; Smith, left that individual, -transfixed with 
wonder that a gentleman of means and position 
should; voluntarily undergo the pains and penal- 
ties" • of. -.a /cahmaiTs life, even for so brief a period 
| as twelve hours. 

I have stated that the mare was a thorough-''- ' 
'bred,, and. in- doing. -.so I am- only recording a 
literal fact. In the famous, days when, Andrew 
Dueraw reigned supreme at Astloy’s - ' Theatre, 
there was a very popular drama which! depicted 
the life of a racehorse* through all its vicissitude^ 
till it found itself, in--, the shafts , of a sand-cart 
There is an undoubted instance of a horse (Black 
Tommy, 1857) which only lost the Derby by 
a short head, figuring subsequently in the shafts 
of a cab in Camden Town. 

For a time I imagined that I was the 
centre of observation, especially by the cabmen 
on the ranks. Suddenly I was hailed by a 
short thick-set man wdth a very red face, who 
in an imperious tone shouted 4 Orine Square/ 
and plunged into .'.'the recesses. ■■ of my fgm ' I 
was Hoofed completely I . My boasted know- 
ledge of the topography of the metropolis was 
ad fault. I had never heard, of Orine Square.' 
I ventured to ask my fare if he could direct me 
to the place. ’ His/;sifoprisa';and indignation: were 
so excessive that I feared for a moment he would 
succumb to a fit of apoplexy. But he relieved : 
himself by a burst of strong language such as I 
had rarely listened to in my life before. My first 
impulse was an angry reply, but I fortunately 
nipped lliai impulse ' if ;the:' bud. The line of 
Jerrokl the dramatist occurred to me : 4 A rich 
.man feels through his /glove, and.;:- thinks all . 
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i . ) One or two policemen peered at tlie cab as ife 

gdf;Y flew past, apparently undecided whether or not 

; I \\ to take cognisance of tlie excessive speed ; but 

| p;| I cared not; I felt as. anxious .to catcli the train 

for Newhaven as if my life depended on it. At 
| ;; length I sighted Victoria Station. The minute- 

|f hand wanted two minutes to six. Passing a 

half-sovereign through tlie trap, my fare shouted : 
‘Never mind the change ! 5 and sprang out of 
.}V / ■ - . the cab, 

| Involuntiirily, I paused to watch the end of 

the affair. I saw him leave the pay-box. with 
the ticket, ami then in half, a minute I heard the 
, ’f ' shriek of the engine, and congratulated myself 

’ dm having accomplished my task. Ere I could 
ip f dp ji drive from the entrance of the booking-office, 

another hansom deposited two men, who siinnl- 
m S taneously rushed to the booking-office. The 

' horse of the cab was covered with lather, and 
|j seemed completely blown. The men appeared 

H again on the pavement with vexation and dis- 

| appointment plainly written on their features. 

|| Suddenly their eyes lighted on the cab wMeh: I 

1 1 i drove. They advanced, and the shorter man 

; of the two said : 4 Cabman, we are police-officers. 

: I ‘ J) ■ Have you. just brought . any one ' who was anxious 

to catch the six o’clock express ! 5 

I hud felt certain they were officers of justice. 
t 1 How is it that policemen out of uniform and 

■ ? ’ servants out of livery are .always distinguishable 2 

There is a hall-mark, so to say, which stamps 
them, 

. i ; h 1 stated all I knew, which, as the reader knows, 

was not much. Then they left me, 

]■•; Whether , they utilised the telegraph for the 

J arrest of the unhappv fugitive — a larger, as they 

■4 : Ihv : ' I' : " told me — I never knew, " 

I examined my takings, and found they 
■ If' : Ydpjv ■ rnuounted to one pound live, shillings, .making a 

: .b. pf gidd. o pixffit of eight Bhilllngs. But it is not the luck. 

of every cabman to have as a fire a runaway 
V 1. ; forger who will pay .so liberally as ten shillings 

' fw three miles. *’ 

Mr Smith, was quite satisfied with the result, 
:ahdv expressed his willingneBS to lend his horse 
• fg |vb:gf;-: .; and. cab again on similar terms. But this was 

| ' niy first and last cab-drive. I cannot explain it, 

but that night was a turning-point in my career. 
| I I married soon afterwards ; and not even the •wife 

| ' . of my bosom is aware that her husband once 

officiated in the character of a London cab - 
■ . driver ! 

— — — — — — " — — 

■ : COLON EL ItEDGRAVE’S LEGACY. . 

■ f ; ii| els ■ v --u d.v : .. pug-....: • 

| . i i ; Mr Septimus Redgrave had attained the mature 

l , { /’ 1 age of fifty without losing either of Ms pet theories 

I I ; — that this world is anything but a vale of tears, r 

!Ht d that the wicked, people in it are decidedly 
the minority. These comforiablc doctrines 
re no doubt attributable to the fact that Mr 
dgrave was in the. enjoyment of a small iiule- 
mhmee, was master of his own time, possessed 
'good health, and had never venture/! on the 
certain voyage of matrimony. He had occupied 
i same chambers in Bury’ Street, St James’s, 

11 nearly m quarter of a century, was a member 
PhCb f pjcteai- /.clubs =: in 'Fall Mall, a virtuoso: 
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on a small scale, and a regular attendant at 
the picture-sales at Christie’s, His natty,, well- 
costumed figure was always to the fore on the 
I view-days, 'elbowing millionaires and picture- 
dealers in the inspection of works of art, although 
his modest income precluded him from becoming 
a purchaser, except in very exceptional cases. 

His only near relatives were two maiden sisters, 
who were several years his senior, and resided 
at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. Their names 
were Penelope and Lavinia respectively, and they 
were generous in their advice on all occasions 
to their brother, whom they could never realise 
as anything but a child, and consequently requir- 
ing guidance and sisterly control. In truth, 
the intellect of their brother was none of the 
brightest, of which fact he himself had a dim 
suspicion ; but as a slight compensation in lieu 
thereof, lie availed himself of ilo small share 
of a quality which could only be described as 
cunning, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word. 

He had resided in Bury Street for some ten 
years, When his landlady, Mrs Jones, announced 
that in consequence of her failing strength and 
increasing years, her daughter Martha was about 
to resign her position as companion to an old 
lady at Bristol, and assist in the management 
of the house in Bury Street. Miss J ones duly 
arrived, and presented a very agreeable spec- 
tacle. A ilorid-complexioned, black-eyed girl 
of twenty, very vivacious and energetic, and 
by no means devoid of education or natural 
ability. The domestic comforts of Mr Bed grave 
were materially increased by the advent of Miss 
Junes, and he showed his gratitude at certain 
times and seasons in a very marked and material 
manner. Her birthday was always remembered 
by the precise bachelor on the first door ; nor 
were Christmas or tlie New Year forgotten. It will 
never he known whether the brain of Mrs Jones 
had originally conceived the ambitious scheme of 
a union between the family of Redgrave and that 
of Jones ; but it is certain that as time went 
on, such a plan was entertained by both mother 
and daughter. There was but fifteen years 3 dif- 
ference in their ages, and Martha was not only 
possessed of good looks, but educated and accom- 
plished. But the lynx eyes of the landlady could 
never detect the smallest peg on which to hang 
a claim on behalf of the incomparable Martha. 
Although frank and free in his intercourse with 
the good-looldng Hebe who ministered to his 
comforts, the actions of Mr Redgrave were always 
regulated by the rules of the strictest decorum ; 
and if, during his occasional absences from town, 
the epistles of Martha were couched in a somewhat 
sentimental tone, they met with no response in 
the replies of the cautions and simple lodger of 
Bury Street. Probably neither Mrs Jones nor 
her daughter had ever heard of the celebrated 
IT-oneh proverb, that 4 all comes to him who 
waits,’ but it is nevertheless certain that they 
mutually m-tul on this maxim. 

Years rolled on, and no change occurred in 
the relation*- existing between lodger and land- 
lady ; Mr Redgrave was now fifty, and MBs 
: Jones thirty-five. The roses had long Since 
departed from her cheeks, and tin- sparkle from 
her black eyes, 1 but, like I Maude Melnotte In the 
; play, she still 4 hoped' on. 5 She felt that she 
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c I only. see hvo difficulties,* ■regpomted/'L«'ivinia':''-sit at home till she receives an oiler; the man 
s Septimus may . not like Mrs Eraser, and Mrs can seek a wife in every circle of society.' 

Fraser may not like Septimus. 5 This was a great admission on the part of 

i Ridiculous i 5 said Penelope. c Who ever heard Penelope, who would never have avowed to any 
of a widow scarcely out of her thirties who man— except; a brother— that her spinsierliooel 
would not jump atm man of fifty with neanv was aught hut the result of her own free-will. 


two thousand a yea? t 


t will he observed that both the sisters ignored 


LI admit the chief difficulty will lie with all danger from such a quarter as the ambitious 
Septimus, 5 placidly replied Laviiiia. 4 He is very damsel of St James’s ; at anyrate they would 
sell-willed at times. 5 have considered It. derogatory to their own self 

4 Leave that part of the affair to fife, 5 exclaimed respect to own (to Septimus) such a fear. 

Penelope .with haughty confidence. 4 You are no longer a young man, Septimus. 
A Further 'discussion 'was summarily- put an end We are both your seniors.^ Our last days would 
to by the entrance of the in dividual: in qucs- he inexpressibly soothed if we. could feel that 
tion. We must: confess that although he.' worm your lot in life was fixed, and that the fortune 
* the livery of woe, 5 the countenance of Sep- you have inherited would not become the prey 
timna was not expressive of any considerable of intriguing adventuresses. There is a lady in 
grief for the loss of his 4 well- beloved cousin.’ this house who entertains, strong feelings of 
Constantly before Ills mental vision J touted the regard for you. She is young, handsome, and 
Bank Block, India Bonds, and Three per Cents accomplished. You do not require money in a 
of which lie had so recently become the- pos- wife ; but the lady we allude to is not by any 
sessor. Frequently during the day he checked means a '.'.beggar. J Let us both advise you to lose 
i Mmself in tlie lmdclle of a lively air of Oftenbarh no. time in making up your mind, or a certain 
or Sullivan, which he found himself humming good-looking lawyer may be before you. No 
: 'with, considerable gusto. He would pause: suit- more at present The lady, who will, 1 devoutly 
denly, and mould his features into a becoming trust, eventually become our sister, is even now 
expression accordingly. Mr Redgrave looked approaching the house. 5 

considerably older than his years, his hair and Septimus turned his eyes in the direction of 
Whiskers being . quite gray, and his features some- the garden. Two ladies and a gentleman were 
what wrinkled. But he was always dressed with slowly walking along the path. Presently, the 
scrupulous core, and in the days of the Regency younger one suddenly left he? companions and 
would have been dubbed a 4 buck 5 of the first tripped into the drawing-room through the open 
water. French-window. 

‘ Have , yoxx seen the Frasers this morning, 
rBeptinius? 5 inquired Penelope. 4 1 mean, since CHimirt ir, 

breakfast. 5 '; ^ 

4 They have gone as far ns Liiccombe Chine Mrs Fraser was' the widow of Major Fraser, 

1 wUh young Lockwood. I preferred a quiet read and quite came under the description of being 



• with young Lockwood. I preferred a quiet read and quite cam e under the description of being 

of tlie Timm' Hat, imr, and forty. 3 lior .kite husband had 

' . LSeptiinus, will yon give us. .a few minutes of been the lifelong -associate of Colonel Redgrave ; 
your vakmbfe time V so, when the widow announced her .intention of 

■'.Mr Redgrave, accustomed to defer to the wishes quitting- India for. England, there to take .up her 
of his elder sister in most things, ■ -Rubmissively ' permanent ’ abode, her sole companion being her . ; 

• seated himself in front of Penelope and prepared only chi id, a girl of some ni neteen years, the 

; to listen; accordingly. , ' colonel decided to accompany her.: The gossips 

; ‘Lavmia and I have . been . discussing: you? in the can tonments had quite decided that after', 
i m proved fortune and prospects. Although your a decent interval Mrs Fraser would become the 
sisters have led a very retired and secluded "life, wife of Colonel Redgrave-; but alt Rich specula- 
they have some knowledge of human nature, and lions were put an end to by his sudden death, 
are quite prepared to learn that their only The Frasers were now staying at Oswald Villa, 
brother has boon the target for every selfish, and the elder Miss Redgrave, as the reader has just, 
intriguing woman with whom he":, has been seen, having formed a plan of uniting her brother 
brought in contact. . The 'only • safeguard ' appears in marriage to the handsome widow. Blanche 
to us do be un engagement with: some suitable Fraser was a miniatuiu copy of her mother. The 
r person. 5 ' ■ same dazfclingly fair complexion, the same -J&tigikC 


:Uujqy';it, ; you will ; ;exctise : .niy r ;saymg; that -you- are; = mother : and daughter. There was only one;; alloy 
tilting at a windmill. If you think so highly of to the happiness of the widow — the dreadful 
matrimony, why don’t yon swallow the presmp- conviction that youth was: slowly but surely 
lion your.- Arc ^ , deserting her. The fact might perhaps have 

If it be objected that this retort can scarcely been concealed somewhat, but for the visible 
be .-cotisi^ei'ed; .aieli : dt$:- should the. presence of a damageable •••daughter; '/ So, with 

lips of a gentleman, it; must be borne in mind many a sigh, the widow yielded to the merit- 
that Septimus was un irascible man, and Hint able, and determined to choose a partner in life 
when he lost command of life temper lie always while a certain portion of youth ami good looks 


lost Hi the same time command of his ton gue. still remained to her. At the present moment, 
■ ^The relative positions of a “woman and a man her choice had fallen on the handsome companidu 
m'e vastly different, so far as matrimony m con- of her walk to Luce om be Chine. Mr Frank 
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COLONEL.' BEBGBAEE’S LEG-ACT 


family-, ever since, jus-: tailier lia.d - vacated that 
position by deaili. Ho was now about tliree-and- 
:. thirty, was agreeable and good-looking.. As it 
was now the vacation,. -Hie ’lawyer' -wbA- -staying- 
at Oswald Villa, in response to the pressing. 

’ invitation ; of Miss , . Bedgrave. ' ; ' The : m dtaw. had ' 

■ acted ...on the . principle of .making hay . while ' the ' 
stin- shines, arid had exerted all Tier "hiscinations 
on the man of lrnv ; : but. in vain, Mr: Lockwood' 
was very gallant, bid the heart of Mrs Fm er 
whispered that hitherto -her '.efforts Lad been void, 
of success. . BUI! , . perse.veran co, as . . we- . alt know, 
achieves wonders, and. so the widow resolved to 
adopt as, her motto --- do vime$, -and 
hope for the best,. Blanche, as we have • said, 
tripped into the room, exclaiming as she did so, 
*0 Mr Bedgrave,. 'you . have lost) sueli a treat! 
E did. bo miss you ;■ you were -the one thing 
needful to complete our enjoyment, during our 
delightful Walk. 1 

Septimus gazed keenly at the fair -speaker ; she 
was certainly very pretty, . and '.-'decidedly clover, 
and palpably partial to .his; society. He might 
do worse, than; pass the remainder' .of his days 
with such a : delightful companion. To be sure, 
there was a certain disparity in years ,* but every 
one knows that women age faster than men, and 
there -were ’innumerable instances in public life 
of similar disproportions as to age. He wvduld 
certainly treasure up the advice of Ids sister as 
to the choice of a, wile. So it was with more than 
his customary urbanity that Septimus replied : 

* An old man such as I am would have been : 
but a poor acquisition, Miss Fraser.’ 

Blanche peered with an expression of mock 
gravity .into the gray eyes of. Septimus.- 4 An 
old man! Have you never heard, of the old 
saying 'l — A man is as old as he feels, a woman 
as old as she looks. =’ How old do you feel, Mr 
liedgraveH 

* J feel almost a boy, Miss Eraser, when in your 
poddy .; 1 feel a centenarian wlu*u I , am ill in 
my solitary rooms in London.’ ; 

4 Then the deduction iron?, that observation, 1 
replied Blanche,- 4 b, that to enjoy perpetual youth, 
you should be perpetually in my society. 5 

4 A charming .prescription,. Miss,; Eraser' ; I : wish: 
it were a possible one/ ' - . 

Mrs- Eraser and Mr Lockwood here entered the 
room. 4 Take care, - Mr Bed grave,’ sa id the widow' ; 
c yqu will find Blanche a .sad . flirt. I have 
only just ■ been . warning . Mr ' Lockwood against 
her.’ V- . ■ 

This was a double shot, intended , equally for 
Blanche and Mr Lockwood, who had, . in the 
widow’s - 'opinion, been somewhat too attentive 
to Blanche recently. 

. Penelope . here '.intervened, , 4 My 'brother is 
hankering after the fehpois of :; Egypt/ : Mrs-- 
: Eraser ; in other words, is longing foi* a the sweet 
-'slmdy ■ side.- of Pall 'Mail,” ; ’ Gan yan/notr persiiado ; 
him. to remain ! 3 : - :: y; ■ 

6 Let me try my influence,* interposed Blanche 
eoqnettibly, ' 4 You will remain, will you not, 
dm r M:r Bed grave 1 3 

Septimus felt a thrill pass through Ills frame 
as Miss Fraser took hold of one of his hands 
and looked up in his face with a beseeching 
look, while Mr Lockwood threw himself with an 
air of vexation into an armchair and made an 
attempt to 'read yesterday’s Tram. 
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beptmma : determined to put .-'his fortune to tue 
test. He chanced to find the’ lair 'Blanche alone .. 
sitting under the je&$amhio-covcuv.d verandfi, 
engaged in reading a novel. Atfcbvd m \vlnte, 
with a blue sadi round her HwkLw \vui% her 
light brown- Lair falling in cajv.lv s prolusion on 
her . welbii.uj.url i Loahleiv, : Mmi Eraser piwvrtei! V 
a bewitching spectacle. As Septimus approached, 
Blanche shot a captivating glance from kvmM.lt 
her long dark lashes, and wiiu n, grace, ful move* 
incut, invited- Septimus to seat himself bedde 
Iter on the bench. 

. *1 hope .vo a are not; ia tlwerfohof vouv tile, 
Miss Eraser?’ ■ ' 

4 Ho; .1- am in the; second volume only, which 


guardians. expect ns-, to .have .- ta.e wisdom;’ oi, . 
Solomon and the virtues of;; Dorcas before we 
are out of our teens ! 3 

4 Perhaps I used, a wrong, word ; i wbhed to 
Ipebk-tte you.. about love/ .. : 

“' 4 Oh ! bow delightful! Have you fallen in love 
id liist, Mr IledgiAvei’ ' ; : .rrw/y- 

Septimus did mb him the phrase Lit list/ but. 
lie continued : * Also .1-',. wished, to '. speak about 
BintrimouyA ’ : ; - A / 

Blanche ebook Iter Lend gravely. 4 That is a 
very sotiems; subjects . • 

4 And vet- ■ matrimony is the natural sequence ’ 
of, love/;.- 

; 4 Alas'. ! . yes/ sighed Blanche. 

: = So .far -"the;' discussion, was' not eneoitwiging ; 
but Septimus resolved ’.. to persevere. 4 1 /have 
fallen . in love with a lady who is at present 
underibis rook*. '-d-A-bA; 

111 anch e clasped’ her hands i n wonder mg ; sra*y : 
.prise, ami gasped ’forth one word— 4 MaimmG’/ / -■/; 

4 Ho, : Miss Eraser ; my at&ctious nre tecteled-pn: 
her' lovely- daughter/ h 'hAfow/b/wb . - 

4 Me! 5 exclaimed Blanche. 4 Impossible ! Oh, 
Mr Bedgm-e, you am joking !’ 

4 1 was - never m uty llIq/MiE;; 

Eraser. .- Why :Hioh!d^;:;yih:i 
that I should have fallen in love with, pamb 
1 am in the prime of life:. 1 ! have sutliyient 
: moans ■■ . ' / ' ;r r 

10 pray, M r Bedgmve, forbear! What yon 
a dr is Lopoxsible ; I "am engaged, ^ hukpd I am, 
L.lHrohglf .-;tn ■ jehavr;. jte ; ; Aou wbrt 
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tell her, will yon, Mr Redgrave? Promise me 
you will not/ 

4 Certainly not ; but I must inform my sisters, 
for it was owing to their encouragement that I 
have made this "proposal. They led me to :sup- 
pose that you were favourable to iny suit/ 

4 What a singular delusion ! no ; I don’t mean 
that— misapprehension/ : 

Septimus rose from the seat, 4 Then we resume 
our former relations, Miss Fraser P 
• Blanche rose, and as she made a low courtesy, 
said: 4 If you please* Mr Redgrave/ 

Septimus strode away in a toweling rage with 
. his sisters for having’ inflicted iipon him such 
unnecessary lmmiliation, and entering tlie draw- 
ing-room, "found Penelope and Lavinia calmly 
engaged in. tambour- work. One glance was mill- 
eieiit to inform the sisters that their brother was 
not in the best of tempers. 

4 Septimus, what has happened ? J 
f Everything that is disgusting and unpleasant. 
I have been fool enough do take your advice. I 
have proposed to the" lady selected by you for 
inv wife two days ago, and have been refused with 
ridicule and conterh|)t/ 

* Impossible, Septimus !V 
1 The lady is already engaged/ 
c linpossmle, Septimus P 
4 But I have promised to keep her engagement 
a secret from her mother/ 

4 From her mother ! Of whom are you speak- 
ing, Septimus ? 5 

/ Why, of Blanche Fraser, to be sure/ 

4 Blanche 1 It was her mother we alluded to 
as our future sister-in-law l 5 
Tableau! 

By a singular coincidence, Mrs Fraser was 
•. tli- iSfc.- ••■■•ihocshcwpoct . • in the library of 

Oswald Villa, during the love-scene of Septimus 
I with Blanche. The, widow had gone to the 
; library under the pretence of fetching a particular 
| volume, well knowing that she would find, the 
! handsome solicitor in that apartment Mr Lock- 
1 wood was- ‘deeply - immersed. in Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy^ but rose from his seat as Mrs Fraser 
entered. 

4 1 did not mean to disturb you, Mr Lockwood ; 
I merely wanted a volume of Tennyson/ 

^ 4 Pray, don’t apologise, Mrs Fraser. Tour visit 
is very apropos, for T. was very anxious to have 
a lew inimites 5 . .private conversation with you on 
a matter affecting all my future 1 ife/ 

The widow gracefully accepted the chair Mr 
Lockwood placed for her, her cheek flushing, and 
her pulse :throbhing as a small voice whispered : 

• /The moment has at length arrived ; and Frank 
is neither indue of stone, nor so impervious to 
my fascinations as I supposed/ 

* 4 It : is; - in your power, ’ iny dear Mrs Fraser, to 
make me the happiest of men/ ; 

A film passed over the eyes of the widow at 
this sudden statement of the lawyer. a 

4 "With your keen penetration and knowledge 
of the human heart, you must have long since 
perceived that I am hopelessly in love, and that 
the object of my affections is at this moment a 
resident of Os wall l Villa. 5 

( I suspected as much ; I will, not deny it, dear 
Frank/ 

Mr Lockwood took the plump and trembling 


fingers of the widow in lib own and gently 
pressed them. The widow cordially and instinc- 
tively returned the squeeze. 4 May I hope, dear 
Mrs teaser V 

4 Bear youth, you may ! 5 murmured the widow, 
as her head gently sank on his shoulders. 

The countenance of Mr Lockwood expressed 
some considerable surprise at the phraseology 
adopted by Mrs Fraser, but he attributed it to 
the natural emotion of the situation. 

4 Then I may tell dear Blanche at • once V said 
Frank. 

4 Yes ; she must know it sooner or later/ said 
Mrs Fraser, 

4 Blanche already knows of my attachment, 5 
said Mr. Lockwood. 

4 Was she not very much surprised, dear 
Frank? 5 

4 Well, I cannot say that she was, exactly/ 

4 1 feared she might think there was too much 
disparity of age, 5 said the widow. 

4 Only fourteen years, 5 replied Lockwood. 

4 No, Frank, you are joking, 5 said the widow, 
playfully tapping his cheek ; 4 not more than 
seven/ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs Fraser. I am thirty-three, 
and Blanche is nineteen/ 

The room and its contents spun round before 
the horrified gaze of the unhappy widow. All 
was clear to her now. For a few brief happy 
moments she had been living in a fools paradise. 
The dream was over. But, like a judicious 
woman of the world, Mrs Fraser collected her 
agitated thoughts and rapidly executed a change 
of front. 

4 Y r oii will make some allowance, Mr Lockwood, 
for my natural agitation at the idea of losing a 
beloved daughter. Blanche is a dear good child, 
mid you gained a treasure when you won her 
young a flections. But you must have patience. 
T cannot afford to lose her yet, she is still so 
young/ 

4 My dear Mrs Fraser, I am the happiest of 
men, 5 replied the enraptured Lockwood, overjoyed 
at the speedy success of Ills suit, 
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A co iv dark' night. 

Some - failing snow ; 

A gleam of light, 

A ruddy glow. 

A quaint old hall, 

: Some warriors grim, 

Whose shadows fall 
■ Grotesque and dim. 

A maiden fur, 

A gleam of gold 

Upon her hair — 
The*story old, 

While the storm’s breath 
Sweeps o’er the snow, 

One kiss beneath 
, The mistletoe. 


Ten Christmas Eves 
Have come and gone, 
And each one leaves 
Me still alone. 


That fair sweet maid 
Of years ago 
Has long been laid 
Beneath the snow. 


While the wind chives 
Against the pane,. 
In fancy lives : 

My love again. 


The firelight fades. 

The embers glow, 
One kiss beneath 
The mistletoe. 

: Hoba 0. Usher. 
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mill, you will .see not only how straugely 
and polished it lias becoiaej.. hui that it is 
composed of totally different; 
been transported hither by -the/ glacier' 
from the granite slopes ofldm ClotlumL . ' 

To look at these polished cavities, nobody 
would dream that they were tbe mure evidence# 
of the eddying action of an iee-stream upon a 
small fragment of rock, and yet this id- .exactly 
what geology teaches ws they really are ; indeed, 
there is no rock or. • mineral, .even the flint 
and agate, but what Is permeable in some 
;rs, with degree by the action of wafer ; mid like granite 
boulders and marble, most stones are softer and more 
the least easily wrought ' before- they are dried and 
hicli are hardened by ; iiir-seasdsijhg.^ .Are not similar 
travellers from tire hips, left stranded here by effects; of the aril on of torrents in the erosion 
the glaciers in the laid great Ice Age, It is of rock seen in almost every gorge ilmiugb 
indeed ' a mmuhabil;;: garden,; : withVa : wohdeidnl which rushes a nionufain torreiUd It seems 
history, and although, uh •unscientific nhservMv, we all but incredible that to a little rip) ding rivulet 
: cannot trace the dillerent phases of its develop- is due the treijraidons eimiou of many alpmo 
linent in the dim geological past, still, stamling ravines, with their gx.v.ifc height nud precipitous 
by these gray old stones on which have been walls. Out science tdh us very .strange Ule-g 
laid the ; suite] ling mu I • romantic influences of even that the mountain ntreanis in the present- 
countless • .’ages, at is as. if we had 'pages of the day .ai’^vdepfe^iiag^V.tke- :ridgbi;: ' Alps hnd/ 

worlds history unrolled before our eyes. ' the Apennines,- imsiiig/the plain:?:, of Loinhardy- 

The proofs " of past ■ glaciers'. are all around us and Provence, . and extending the coash' far into: 
in the. grindings and scratching^ on the rocks— j the writers of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, 
in the ice- worn stones— aud still more in • the Thus it is easy to. understand 3ibw, at that remote 
dee}) smooth circular : hollows, which are perhaps period when a. va-fe ice-rlieet covered : mot- only 
the most perfect known specimens of the singular our garden but all Switzerland from the Alps 
'phenomena ' called "glacier-milh. .,. Thesegerbsimia do the vvhicltliiid become; 

have . been found . also ' • hi Bcoiidinavia ' and in detached- from the moraine, v. and werc ymet by 
tlxe Jura ; Mountains,' and 'are. caused by; the - rapid' :Home:bamer in ffcUiB-: 

whirling of a stone- by a stream from the imdiing-Y water, jroiihd (lowjiJmt .the ie'eythen the;.uheky 
ice, which in : the course of ages' scoops; out ; ever o and in The wcaraivl tear of uixiiuiubcrcsl centtirios^ 
deeper and wider these cavities in the rock, giw round and smooth like the banns in which- 
Bufc in this little garden wo. can trace the origin they revolved. 

of the glacier-mills, from the tiny eiudon just It is very seldom that loose fragment of rock 
commenced, to tlie grand basin, twenty leet in csereice a protective power upon' the ire ; hut 
diameter, and more than thirty feet deep, on instances have been met with u\i the higher 
whose smooth walls are clearly marked the spiral glaciers of large s tones warding off the rail! and 
windings caused by the whirling of the stone the radiation of the mm from the ice imuiedi- 
perpetually from east to west. If you take up a tidy beneath them ; so that an the glacier wastes 
the glacier-stone that lies at the bottom of t Ids mid lowers in the course of time, these glacier-; 
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tables remain fixed upon elevated pillars of ice, 
which sometimes reach to a height of ten or 
twelve feet above, the general level. : 

A$fLucerhej. : 'it. -’is; iimpossible to forget, as.' we 
wander about the paths in this archaic garden, 
that ..countiess .years:-.' 'before the great glaciers 
planed away, the old flora from oif the face of 
the land, there was a period of tropical heat and 
tropical vegetation which succeeded the earliest 
epoch in the existence of our globe* petrifactions- 
of the first stages of life are distinctly visible 
upon the rooks— relics of a primeval ocean. 

But with the story of the rocks there is 
mingled no trace of human interest. For them 
Time has stood still and the seasons brought no 
change, until a few years ago, when the ground 
being excavated for the foundations of a new 
house, these unsuspected relics were brought to 
light from amongst the sand and pebbles and ice- 
Worn boulders. ' These ; relics, are unconnected even 
with the first traditions of the people of the 
Alps, :ancl had remained in quiet slumber beneath 
the glacial ddbris for long ages before the earliest 
settlers raised their pile-dwellings above the blue 
waters of the lake. Evidence, indeed, has been 
afforded that the lacustrine dwelling-places were 
inhabited by generations of men two thousand, 
or, as sotae authorities affirm, six thousand 
years , before the Christian era. Amongst the 
piles of oak, or beech, or fir wood, rising occa- 
sionally in three or four tiers, one above another, 

, in V; the accumulated ■ waste of animal and vege- 
table life found at the bottom of the lake, 
were stone celts and other implements; of bone 
or flint, memorials of .. a people who perished 
at a period beyond the reach of the most distant 
annals ; very old, in an historical point of view, 
although in a geological estimate they are but of 
yesterday. For what is the antiquity cf the 
earliest of these relics compared with that of the 
latest records plainly written upon the smooth 
• -surface- of the ..rocks'? ■ 

_ In the glacier garden we find not only the 
indefinable charm of a vast antiquity, but a 
snggestiveness of the strange contrast between 
the present and the past. On the one hand there 
is busy life, noise, warmth upon the winding 
shores of the placid lake, magnificent mountains 
girdled by forest trees, and woven in. and out 
; with verdant pastures and far-off- snow-— all things 
lovely of the earth present before our eyes; on 
the other hand, we have a glimpse into the 
..remote .past,, when the sun shone 

down upon an illimitable white world of snow 
and ice. , 


ON 33 WOMAN'S HIS TOUT, 


CHAPITER XU. 


Mibb Gaxsfoed had found a quiet 3100k in the 
lower grounds of the hotel, well out of view from 
iho windows, where there was little likelihood 
of being disturbed by the ordinary run of visitors. 
How raid then, a newly warned cample, or a pair 
of turtle-doves who were not yet married, but 
hoped to 'be before long, would invade her soli- 
. tude ; but such momentary interruptions served 
rather to amuse her than otherwise.. 4 Here comes 
' another, pnpatetic romance/ she would remark 


to herself. ‘Hovvyif those two young people 
would only come and sit down beside me, and 
tell me all about it, first one telling me a bit 
and then the other, till I knew their story by 
heart, they would do me a real kindness, and 
save me a lot of invention. All newly married 
couples ought to be compelled to write their Love 
Memoirs, which should afterwards be bound in 
volumes (calf), and kept in a sort of Becord 
Office, where we poor story-tellers could have 
access to them whenever we happened to he 
hard up for a plot.’ 

To this sheltered nook a table and chair had 
been brought from the hotel, and here, on this 
Friday forenoon, Miss Gaisford was busy writing. 
But she laid down her pen more frequently than 
was usual with her when so employed, and had 
little, fits of musing between times. 

4 1 hn not i 5 the mood this morning, that ’s 
certain/ she said at last * My thoughts seem all 
in a muddle. I can’t get If ora out of my head. 
She puzzles me and makes me uneasy. It’s 
mental illness, not bodily, that keeps her to her 
room. Colonel Woodruffe had a long talk with 
her on Wednesday, and then drove her back to 
the hotel, which lie would scarcely have done, ; 
I think, if he had been decisively and finally 
rejected. There’s a mystery somewhere ; but Mora 
is a woman whom one cannot question. I have 
no doubt she will tell me all about it When she 
feels herself at liberty to do so. Meanwhile, it 5 s 
a good lesson in curMng idxp.t eilribsity wliich 
certain cynical moralists of the inferior sex. have 
had the tinblusiinig efirontery to affirm to be 
the bane of ours.-— But this is frivolity.’ She 
dipped her pen in the inkstand, and running her 
eyes over the few lines last written, read them 
half aloud : 

4 “ Next moment, Montblazon’s equipage, which 
was drawn by six coal-black steeds, and pre- 
ceded by two outriders in livery, drew up at 
the palace gates. As the Due alighted from his 
chariot, a Woman, young and beautiful, though 
in rags, pressed through the crowd till she was 
almost near enough to have touched him. 4 For 
the love of heaven, monseigneur ! 9 she cried in 
piteous accents. A gorgeously attired lackey would 
have thrust her back, but an imperious gesture 
of Montblazon’s jewelled hand arrested him. 
There was something in Vm expression of the 
woman’s Lice which struck him as though it 
were a face seen in a dream long ago. Monk 
blazon, who knew not what it was to carry 
money about his person, extracted from the 

pocket of his embroidered vest a diamond one 

of a handful which he was in. the habit of cm Ty- 
ing loose about him to give away as whim or 
charity dictated— and dropped it into the woman 5 *? 
extended palm. , Then without waiting for her 
thanks, ho strode forward up the palace stairs, 
and a few moments later found himself in a 
saloon which was lighted by myriads of perfumed 
wax tapers set in sconces of burnished silver, 
Montblazon, who towered a head taller than 
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Mr ■ one there, . gazed, ground : Lira with a ' lurid • tripped- away as' lightly mui/gm* Jfolly ah A youth- • 
nnile/ ,J ; V; .... _ : . / ; J Mcdephanfc might Lave dona- 

fe YeSj I think that will do/ said Mirs Pen as ‘Now, what can the old nhieumpoep luean ?’ 

'■she took another slip of ini:. ' e “ Lurid w:niie ?J is asked Mi&s Pen nf herself, ‘That th<ne is some 

not amiss.* # =; . .' •. meaning in her wowk. 1 do not doubt. Kim h 

■ She was interrupted by. tlie sound of footsteps, no Mend of Mora I feel; sure, .. (Jan wind s! n 
She looked up, and as she did so, a shade of airid have any inference to LeiJ But XLq alto- 
annoyance Jlitted across her face. *1 thought gather in the dark, and ■.it’s no use womdug/. 
that I was .safe - from her here. 1 wonder how It* there V -trouble in the ' .wind, \x& shall .know 

she has found me out/ shesaid to herself, about it soon enough/ 

The object of these remarks was none otlu-r 

than Lady Eenshaw. .It was quite by aeddent; . ‘ He . has . proposed;— *1 ; know it from Lis manlier/ 

that; she Lad discovered . Miss Gaisiord. Tim exclaimed Lady. Ebnslmw-.to 'her niece ' asp. soon... 

news; told 'her by Mr Etheridge hud excited her as they were alone lie the hotel ;Jgp itViio iibo; 

in m common degree . ; there ..was no one in the j your telling me that he hamV . 

hotel that she eared to talk to ; so, finding it M had no intention of telling you any Hung b£ 

impossible to stay indoors, she had sought relief , the kind/ anHWomltliegiri/deniiikdy.:. ..'a ■■■■/■; 

in. the open air. She was expecting Bella and ‘What did you say to him in reply? 5 

Mr Goligktly back every minute ; .meanwhile, .she ‘Very little. -You • ' tokl : . mevhcifc V' ; mucii.^-- 

was; wandering aimlessly about the grounds, -and Besides/ added IMla s*lily 5 ‘he seemed to like to 

brightened tip at the 'sight of Miks Penelope. do most of the talking himself. 5 

Here at least was some one she knew— some one ‘Men generally do at such times.' — But didn't : 

to talk to. She- advanced smilingly. ‘ What a. the young man say anything- about speaking, to 

number 'of correspondents you miist Lave, dear mef ;■/ ;; a ■;'/■■; y- k 

Miss Gaisfprd/; said her ladyship » after a ^ few words ‘ G yes, aunt/ 

of greeting. ‘ You seem to spend, half your time ■ c And ' very properly so, : , too. , But: : you - need, 
in: writing/ She was glancing sharply at Miss not refer him to me just at present;;. 1 will give 
Pen’s closely covered sheets of manuscripts, you a hint when the proper time arrives. Mean-. 

‘Yes, I do write a good deal/ answered the while, I hope you will not allow yourself to get 
latter as she. began to put her sheets in order, entangled to such, an extent that you won’t- be > 
{ I rather like it. Between you and me, when able to extricate,; yours&lf, should it become iieteky 
Septimus is busy other ways,, or is 'enjoying 'his sary to do so/ 

holiday, I sometimes try my Land at writing a Bella was taken with a sudden lit of 'sneezing, 
sermon for him/ • £ Mr Archie Ridsdate’s affair , is; by. ho ..means 

‘■Really now ! And do the congregation never; • a fait accompli,* continued her ladyship ; ‘ and .wo; 
detect the difference between your discourses and shall see what we shall see .in tlio '.course of the. 
■Mali ' next few hours/ .'.She' nodded her head Wife ah 

‘ I don’t think they trouble their Lends a bit • air of mystery -and tried to look oracular.. •' 
about it. So long we don’t make use of too Presently Leila pleaded a headache and escape*! 
many hard wards, and get the sermon well over to her own roam, 
in. twenty they are perfectly satisfied/ . - • 

* Lady .lleushaw was in. . po&mJon of a certain Clarice was vat the .station - at least twenty 
secret-, and although she had given her word that minutes before the train by which Archie w<w 
she . would not ■ ■ reveal : it for Hie preten fo it. was ; to ; ; . travel . ; could; i>y .any;; possibility arrive. ' St ' 
.•too much • to- "expect- , of: poor human mtupv thafe. , showed -.great' re-missheSs ,oii;tlie;part" ..of 'tiie^raib;- 
she should not make some allusion to it, if the way people, eonddmng Low anxious she was 
opportunity were -given her, especially in con- for Mr sweetheart’s arrival, that this very train 
vernation with another of her own sex. - should be Jive.; minutes and fourteen reconox 

-. . 6 1 understand that we are 'likely to have one ; late. . Knelt ' gu«s disregard of •' the feelings of 
otf ■ two important arrivals at the hotel this young ladies in lore ought to be severely tlualfc 
evening/ she remarked with studied indifference, with. 

as she shook a little dust off the flounces of her At length the train steamed slowly in., with 
dress. . Archiefc head and half Ids long body protrading: 

‘ Indeed. A Etesian c Prince,; mt . Ambassador, : from the mndow,To;ihe annoyance -of every- ptlier 
an Emperor tmyelliBg ■•incog./ or whom k 5 .; • passenger in '■the-,; compartpioni ' H<v was put^eff; 

‘ Dear : me, ,iio 1— nobody of ..that, kind. .. .But my. ,the ;trmB';belbre/auy .one; else/. : and s; as it ^glided : 
lips are sealed. 1 must not say more/ ; Jowly forward before coming to a stand, i’toe 

- ‘'Then why did -you : say anything V remarked inside' ivere favoured with a sort of panoramic 
•Miss Pen to herself. y ” ‘ glimpse of n very pretty girl being 

: ;. ‘Still, when you' come' to know,; I '.-feel sure hugged* /Jtnd-jfhbk'sMTh .ki-^d- -Ly. 
that yon will be surprised—’ very greatly snr- fellow, to wlvuu, at that moment, the cvMe tJ 
prised! Strange events may happen here before mmll BOcial proprieties wan evidently a dead 
to-morrow. But I dare not say more, so you letter. 

must not press me/ ‘What ahonf your father V utk^d Glai see us 

M wonff/ responded Aiks l\n empliutkaVily. ^ soon us she bail recovered her breath in some 
4 'Why, I declare, yonder come my darling measure and had given n tug or two to her 
Bella and Mr Goligtiily! I’ve been looking diEammged aitin?. ‘ # • 

'■out for them this hour or mom.— You will ‘What about him V qiteded Arehie, ivho vt&i 
excuse me, my dear Miss Gaisford, X ? m sure/ looking after his portmanteau. . 

‘ Certainly/ was the uncompromifdng reply. ‘Of course he lias not kmi& down by tins.. 

Her ladyship smiled and nodded, and then train, or you would Lave travelled together. 
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But 1 suppose you know lie’s expected at the 
Palatine so Mr Etheridge told 


• ‘Etheridge ! is lie here 

‘Yes; didn’t you know ! He readied here a | 
few hours after you left for London, He brought ! 
a letter for you from your lather all the way 
from Spa/ 

Archie scratched his head even heroes go 
through that undignified process occasionally. 

‘ Upon my word, I don’t know what to make, 
of the governor, 5 he said. £ He seems to get more 
crotchety every day. Here, according to what 
you say, lie sends poor Etheridge all the way 
j'rom Bpa as the hearer of a letter which any 
* other man would have intrusted to the post ; then 
he apparently' changes his mind and telegraphs 
for. me to meet him in London. To London I 
go, and there wait, dangling my heels ; hut no 
Mr Governor, turns up. Then Blatchett receives 
a telegram from somewhere — by-the-bye, he never 
told me where he did receive it from— in which 
I am instructed to return to Windermere imme- 
diately, arid, am told that my long-lost papa will 
meet his bov there. It’s i oily aggravating, to 
say the least of it, 5 ' 

‘ Mr . Etheridge says that Sir William may 
perhaps want to see me. O Archie, I was never 
so frightened in my life lb 

lie : soothed and petted her after the fashion 
which young men are supposed to find effectual 
m such cases, and presently they drew up at. the 
hotel;, ■ . . " 

They went at once to the fitting-room,.., the 
only inmates of . which they , found to he Lady 
Rtmshaw, Bella, and Mr Golightly. The last 
had eoi he to i nquire whether Mi ss Wy n ter would 
go for a row on the lake after dinner. If she 
would, there was a particular . boat which he 
would life 'to' engage beforehand. 

Lady Itenshaw was doubtful. She was inclined 
to think that Bella had caught cold on. the lake 
in the morning. fthe had sneezed more than 
once. It would scarcely, lie ad visable, lief lady- 
ship though L .for ..Miss .Wynter to venture on the 
water 1 again- in the chill of the evening. Besides, 
the clouds looked threatening, and to bo caught 
in a storm oil the lake, she" had been told, was 
dangerous. 

. In sluxrt, without exactly wishing to discourage 
Mr Golightly, she was desirous of damping his 
ardour in some measure for the time being. 
Till she should be able to judge how events 
were likely to, shape themselves, lie must not be 
allowed too many opportunities of being atone 
with Bella; perhaps even, at the end, it .might 
become necessary to give him the cold shoulder 
' altogether. . 

Lady Ronsluvw was in the midst of her plati- 
tudes when Archie mid Clarice enteral the room. 
On their way from the station Clarice had spoken 
of her sister’s indisposition, so that Areliie was 
prepared not to hud Madame De Vigne down- 
stairs ; but probably he had hardly counted upon 
coming so , unexpectedly on her ladyship. As, 
/.however,. she was there, the only possibility left 
him was to look as pleasant us possible. 

Ho greeted her with as much, cordiality m ho 
could summon up at a moments notice, and then 


a hidden meaning laughing out of his eyes as 
he shook hands with her. It was as though he 
had said : { You naughty girl, I should like to 
spoil your little game, just for the fun of the 
thing, but I won’t. 7 

He did spoil it, however, a moment later, all 
unwittingly. Turning to Dick, who appeared 
: to be gazing abstractedly out of one of the 
| windows, he gave him a hearty slap on the 
shoulder. ‘Dulcimer, old chappie, how are you? 
Delighted to see you again. 7 

Next moment he could have bitten his tongue 
out. 

‘Dulcimer ! 5 .shrieked her ladyship, whose ears 
had caught the name. 

The young people turned and stared at each 
other in' blank dismay, Dick shrugged hi.s shoul- 
ders, and urns the first to recover his mig-froid. 
The moment had come for Mm to take the bull 
by the horns. 

‘ Dulcimer \ 5 again exclaimed her ladyship in 
a tone of li opeless bewilderment; th at was at 
once both ludicrous and pathetic, as she glanced 
at tlie dismayed faces around her. 

‘Even so, Lady Benshaw. I am Richard 
Dulcimer, at your service. 7 He spoke as quietly 
as though he were mentioning some fact of every- 
day occurrence. 

‘You, that Richard Dulcimer—- that impudent 
pretender— that— -that cockatrice, who used to 
follow my niece about in London 'wherever she 
went 1 No, no 7 — peering into Ins face— ‘ I can- 
not believe it. You are amusing yourself at my 
expense. 5 

‘Nevertheless, unless I was changed at nurse, 
I am that cockatrice, Richard Dulcimer. As any 
further attempt at concealment would be useless, 
if your ladyship will: permit me, I will enlighten 
you in a few words, 7 

She: only stared at him, breathing very hard, 
but otherwise, showing by no sign that she heard 


lie was saying, 


vl had the pleasure of meeting Miss JYynter 
on several occasions in London, 7 resumed Dick. 
‘ Whether your ladyship believes if or not, I fell 
in love with her, hopelessly and ; irremediably. - . I 
am a poor man, and you scouted my pretensions, 
and forbade your niece ever to speak to me again. 
It is not in my province to blame your ladyship 
for doing that which you deemed to be for Miss 
Wynter’s advantage • but it by no means followed 
that I should fall in with your views. I heard 
that you and Miss: Wynter were coming to this 
place, and I determined to follow you. Had I 
not made some change in my appearance, you 
would at. once have recognised me, and my plans 
would have been frustrated.:: I took off my beard 
and moustache, dyed my hair ami eyebrows, 
donned a clerical costume which I happened to 
have by me for another puipo^ 
my good 'fortune to escape detection, The rest 
is known to your ladyship. 7 

‘The rest— y<A "You said that your name 
was Golighfcly, and you introduced yourself to 
.me: as' the son of the Bishop of Melminster, 
which shows plainly whaMd wj^ked^^ 

!, must be. 5 -MM : ; :> / v- AMMaM : ■ - 


he turned to Miss Wynter, whose • pretty face 
l be was really pleased to see again. There was 


U ‘Your ladyship must excuse me if I set you. 
right as regards the facts of the case. 1 I said 


that my name was Golightly. Bo it is — Richard 
Golightly Dulcimer; but l never said, nor even 
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hinted, that I .was the son of Bishop .Oplighily. her like a stimulant What would her dls- 
It was your ladyship who arrived at that; eon- appointment he m eompawsoir witli Ids liaiuilia*- 
elusion by some process of reasoning best known lion when he diouhl learn that which his father 
to yourself. 5 . . A;. . had/fb\- foil him 1 Then thorn .'was ;tliatd.Mgh.f'v, i 

‘Oh! was all that her ladyship could find to Madame Be Yignc*. For her, - too, the hutir of 


say at the moment, 


humiliation was’ at hand. As she thought of 

i-T.:- ...1*1. .. l • a I-,- ■«.■■ ■ 


Archie and Clarice stole quietly otit of rthk-'i these. things, while on her way to Sir- Wiilianrs 
room. . _ . . : . | room,. Lady Beiig1mw , S''-sxn!;h^--rose::agam,' • .'She. . 

Lady Bensliaw turned to Iter niece. 4 Am 1 1 felt that life had still, ‘sonar eoinpcnsutioiiS: for 
to presume, Miss Wynteiy that you have been a i her. 


party to this vile fraud : i * 


id in her 


?1 staid-looking mar* -servant ushered her into 


iciest tones, ‘Am I to understand that you have I the room. She. gazed round ; hut there was; no 
known all along that this person was .Mr one fo . be-; seen save ; Colonel ..Wootlrui'jc,' who' was 
Du lei mer, and that you have been, cognisant of a stranger to ..her, and Mr Etheridge. The 
this wicked conspiracy ? } latter rose . and advhn red with his thin, fnbit 

Bella hung her head. smile. 


‘Your silence convicts you. It is even so, 
then. I have nourished. a viper, and knew it not. 


smile. 

£ I was given .to-, understand -.that;.' ighliould find • 
Sir William Kklndu’le here, 7 said her ladyship in 


But, understand' • me, from this time I discard a somewhat aggrieved tone 


you; I cast you off ; I have done with you for ; 
ever! 3 


‘ I ■ am ■ Sir . William l(id;dale, very much .at 
your : service, 3 was. . the. quiet; reply -of yl iekihijing,. .’ 


Tears sprang to the girl’s eyes,. 4 0 aunt, white-haired gentleman before her. 

. forgive ••me- B she exclaimed as she sprang forward Probably in the whole course of her life Lady 
and tried to clasp her ladyship’s hand. • Itenshaw had never been so much taken aback: 

The hitter drew back a step or two and waved j as . she was at that moment. She literally gasped 
her away, d Touch me not ! 3 she said. * Hence- 1 for wolds, but none came. 


forth, you and I are strangers. Y on have chosen 6 Will you hot be seated? ? said the baronet ; 
to sacrifice me for the sake of this impostor. and with that he led her to a chair, and then , 
Marry him— -you can do no less now— and he drew up another for himself - a little distance 
become a pauper’s wife for the rest of your days. I away. 

That is your fate.’ . . * j 4 1 will give your ladyship credit for at once 

Lady Betishaw turned without another word, J appreciating the' motives by which I was inliu* 
drew her skirts closer around her, and stalked! unced in acting as I have acted.. I came here 
slowly out of the room. . | incognito in order that I might be able -do see ; ; 

'The weeping girl would have hurried after j and judge .'for: 'iayself -.respecting -certain /matters 


slowly out of the room. i incognito in order that I might' be able- .to see 

The weeping girl would have hurried after j and "judge for myself respecting certain waiters 
• her, had not Dick put his arm round her and j which might possibly very materially affect 'both 
-held.-: -her. -fast -... my son’s future and my own. Archie ' was got 


worth your tears ! 


held.-: -her. -fast y.-, my son’s future and iny own. .Archie'; was •'got! 

‘No, 3 he said ; lyou shall, not go just yet She out of the way for a day or two j; -and: the;. only 
"wants to make yon. believe that, she is an ili-used . person who -.knew me not to be Mr.- Etheridge 
victim, . whereas -it ; iseymi who have been the was; my: old Mend hero. Colonel Woddrffj[% to: 
victim all along. Yes,* the victim ot her greed, whom, * by-the-bye, J must introduce your lady- 
her Aelibhnesy and her will! ngn ess do sacrifice . /ship.*;':; ■ ; 

you for tin* sake of h<*r own social advancement 4 it was really foo hud of you, Sir Willinin, to 
*What would she have cared whom you married, hoax us all in the way yon have dorm, 5 simpered : : 
or whether you were happy or miserable, if only, j In r ladyship when the process of Introdud imi to 
by your means,, she could. have climbed one rung [ the colonel was over. She did net fin-gel that 
higher • on the ladder of her ambition ! Here • is ; elder *y baronets have occasionally fallen victim^ f,o 
the proof : Now that she finds you are no longer j the wiles of goo« 1-looking' widows. ^Ikdi for my 
of use to her- for the furtherance of her. scheme's, j part, I mnrt confess that from the fust 1 had my 
she easts, you off... with as' little compunction as 1 suspicions that you were not the person you. gave - 
she would an old glove. Dearest, she is not j yourself out to be. There was about you a sort:. 


j of jc m km qmiyii n impMpWfo • someth ii. jg, . wliieii 


" But Bella’s tears were not so readily stanched, caused me more than once to say to ^ myself : 
and for a time she refused to be comforted. •; . ■- 44 Any one cau sue that that dear Mi* Etheridge 

. is a". gentleman bom and bred— one. who has. 

, „ mri , vlTf \ A | been in the habit of moving hi superior circles. 

LHMxUi xui. .- }| e inmt have known reverses. Evidently^ at 

Half an hour . lately as //Lady Eendiaw/vvaA one period of Ids... life, -■he' haB'^oeeupiedm -pd^iuoii.M 
sitting : 'alone; ' in her; -room,' ■ musing'- 1 in- .bitterness very : di®hent froin: that of ;an : am.anueusiyT ; d^y ; yy^d| 
of spirit on the mutability of human:, affairs,;. a ‘Madam, you flatter meA ( .re|died.:tJie. baronet , 
j message was brought her.:; "Sir William; Bidsdale -s ■ with,:- aVgisWw • inclination : of 
compliments to Lady Ifiuuhuw, and would her have’ had neeudon to remark before, your ludv- 
;;&iyship favour him . with. .her', company .for;, a lew; ' ship’s atcurnen'is.:S()mefcli.ing plieriompnaL 5 ; / 
minutes in his apartments ? The willow was rather doubtful as to ■ the 

She rose with a sigh. Her anticipated triumph meaning of 4 acumen; 3 but she accepted it as a 
was shorn of half its glory. Archie Rk'Ldufo compliment. ‘And now, dear Sir William, that 
might be a free man to-morrowj ami it would you have command m;n and judged Tor yourself, 
matter nothing now, as far as she was concerned, yon will have no difficulty in making up your 
Bella had made a fool of herself, and doubtless mind how to act 5 

Archie had nil along been a party to the tteecp- ‘My mind is already *mide, hfi,. Lady Hen- 
tfoti. This thought coming suddenly, revived shaw! 
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v * Ah— just so. Under the painful cireum- 
: stances of the. ease, you could .have no hesita- 
tion as to the eondiision at. wliidi you ought to 
arrive. What a fortunate thing that I happened 
to find that scrap of paper in the way 1 did ! ’ 

‘ Very fortunate: indeed, because, as I remarked 
this morning, it might have f allen into the hands 
of some one much less discreet than your ladyship. 
As it happened, however, although I did not 
say bo to you at the time, it told me nothing 
that I did not know already. ’ 

* Nothing that you did not know already ! 3 
gasped her ladyship. 

‘ JSfofchirig. " Madame Be Vigne, of her own 
free will, had already commissioned her friend, 
Colonel Woodruife, to tell me without reserva- 
tion the whole history of her most unhappy 
married life. 3 

c What an icliot the woman must be !■ was her 
ladyships unspoken comment ; but she only 
stared into the baronet’s face in blank amaze- 
ment. Beeoveiu% herself with an effort, she 
said with m cunning smile: ‘People sometimes 
make a merit of confessing that which they can 
no longer ./.cpncedi.;--Yoii...'^yiU, know how to 
appraise such a statement at its proper worth. 
You say that your mind is already made up, 
’.'Sir William, I think that from the first there : 
■could be no doubt as to what the result would be. 5 

‘Very little doubt,; indeed/ he answered drily. 

‘ Bor instance, here is a proof of it. 3 
, He rose as he spoke, and crossed to the opposite 
side of the iwn, Avhere was a. window set in 
an alcove, which just at present was partially 
shrouded by a heavy curtain. With a quick 
movement of the hand, Sir .William' drew hack 
the curtain,, and revealed, to Lady BenshawV 
astonished gaze, Mr Archie Bidsdaie sitting with 
a skein of silk on Ids uplifted hands in close 
proximity to Miss . ■ Loraine, who was in the act 
of winding the silk into a. ball. The young 
people started to their feet in dismay as the 
curtain was drawn back It was n pretty pic- 
ture. ‘There’s no need to disturb yourselves, 5 
said Blr William smilingly ; e l only wanted to 
give her ladyship a pleasant surprise. 5 With 
that he let fall the curtain and went back to 
■. his chair. , 

L ‘A pleasant surprise, indeed!. ' You ' don’t 
mean to say, Sir William 3 — Her ladyship 
choked and stopped. 

: ‘ I ^ mean to say, Lady Kenshaw, that in Miss 
;Loraine ' you .behold myhon’a iufcure wife. He 
has chosen wisely ami well ; and that his married 
life will be: a happy one, I do not .doubt. In 
the assumed character of Mr Etheridge, I made 
the acquaintance of Miss Loraine, so '’that I am 
no stranger to her sweet temper and fine dis- 
• position. If anythih^ , she is just a leetle too 
good for Master Archie. 5 

Lady Eenshaw felt as. if the ground were heav- 
ing under her feet. In fact, at that moment an 
earthquake would hardly have astonished her. 
Most truly had Sir William been termed ah 
eccentric man : lie was more than eeeenfcrie-Uie 
was mad ! She had only one shaft more left in 
her quiver, but -that was tipped with venom. 

‘Then poor Archie, when ha marries, will be 
brother-in-law to a person whose husband was 
or is a convict/ she murmured presently, more 
as if communing sorrowfully with herself, than 


addressing Sir William. Her eyes were fixed 
on the cornice pole of one of the windows ; and 
when she shook her head, which she did with 
an air of profound melancholy, she seemed to 
he ; shaking it at that useful piece of furniture. 
Sir William and Colonel W oodrnffe exchanged 
glances. Then the baronet said : ‘ Will you oblige 
me, Lady Eenshaw V 

He led the way to the opposite end of the 
room, where anything they might say would 
be less likely to be overheard by the young 
people behind the curtain, ‘ Yes, as your lady- 
ship very justly observes/ said the baronet, 
‘when my son marries Miss Loraine, be will be 
brother-in-law to an ex, -convict— for the fellow 
is alive— to a man whom I verily believe to be 
one of the. biggest scoundrels on the lace of the 
earth. It will be a great misfortune, I grant 
you, but one which, under the circumstances, 
can in nowise be helped; 5 

fit will be one that the world will never tire 
of talking about, 5 ^ 

‘ Poor Madame He Vigne ! I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart ; and you yourself, as a 
woman, Lady Eenshaw, can. hardly fail to do 
the same. 5 

Lady Eenshaw shrugged her shoulders, but was 
silent. 

‘ What a misfortune for her, to be entrapped 
through a. father’s selfishness, when a girl just 
fresh from school, into marriage 'with such a 
villain f 3 resumed: ’the baronet, ‘ But in what 
way could she possibly have helped herself 1 Alas ! 
in /such a case there is no help for a woman. 
When— years after he had robbed and deserted 
her, and bad fallen into the clutches of the law— 
she received the news of his death, it. was impos- 
sible that she should feel anything but thankful- 
ness lor her release. Time went on, and she had 
no reason to doubt the fact of her widowhood, 
when suddenly, only three days ago, her husband 


turned up- 


I have told you all this 


Lady Eenshaw, in order that you may know the 
truth of the case as it now stands, and not 
be led away by any distorted version of it. All, 
poor Madame Be Vigne! How was she to help 
[ herself ? 

i c That is not a question I am called upon to 
answer— it is not one that the world will even 
condescend to ask. The feet still remains that 
she is a convict’s wife, and as such the world 
will judge her. 3 

‘Yes, yes; I know that what we term the 
world deals very hai'dly in such matters— that, 
the innocent are too often confounded with the 
guilty. But in this case at least, the world need, 
never be any wiser than it is now. The secret of 
Madame Be Vigne’s life is known to three people 
only— to you, whom a singular accident put in 
possession of part of it ; to Colonel Woodmffe ; ; 
and to myself. Hot even her sister is acquainted 
with the story of her married life. Y^uch' bmhg 
tho ease, we three have only to keep our own 
counsel ; we have only to determine; that not one 
word of wbat we know respecting this most 
unhappy history shall ever, pass our lips, and 
loyally and faithfully eaHy but that determimi-' 
lion, and the world need never know more of 
the past life of Madame Be Vigne than it knows, 
at the present moment. As for the fellow him- 
self, I, shall know how to’ keep his tongue quiet. 
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We have still that scoundrel of a Laroche to Egypt ;; .cabbages, turnips, cauliflowers, peas, 
reckon with? said Sir William quietly to the beans, such as England could hardly equal ; 
colonel as lie shut, the door, upon her lady- splendid fruit* apples, ..peaches, oranges,; figs, and 

pomegranates ; the display culminating in .■ a 

~ ^ ~ — - — — magnificent array of dowers, none of which 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN plffd ™ mow than the beairtifM so 

OH API AIN redolent of home. Such were the sights or a 

winters day at Bangalore/ 

■ : ba2?g A iiORE^TEE- : English: ; .dA'sri’OKMBKT. Around “the English cantonment,, more espe- 

About a mite distant from the old fort ratf ’ rfside^iVw the 

,, . n i w i * , of Bangalore, containing about sixty or seventy 

city of Bangalore are the English cantonment tIlonsilI ;a inhabitants, who are chiefly Tamulians, 
and modern native town. Conceive a held or tlu , descendants of those native camp-followers 
parade-ground a mile and a half in length and . mi \ adherents who accompanied the British 
a quarter of a mile in. breadth, lined on each forces from Madras and the plains of the Carnatic 
side by avenues of large beautiful trees, over- when they conquered and took possession of the 
slmdowing the encircling footpath and carriage- land. There are likewise at Bangalore a goodly 
drive. Along the southern boundary of this number of English, and Irish pensioners, who 
parade-ground ."are.: the .houses . and- shops of the have chosen rather to abide in India than come 
•". 'Eitropeau 0 -.;ancl •Eurasians ; whilst to the north back to this country ; and certainly, with scanty 
are lines of barracks for both European ami means, they are better off there in a warm and 
native troops, from the midst of which rises genial clime than they would be here, with our 
prominently the. tower; of .St- Andrew’s Church, long and dreary cold and icy winters. And 
Which is, or wa s, the finest and. highest building when those pensioners are sober and industrious, 
in Bangalore. Many are the beautiful roads they have abundant opportunities in India to 
.stretching away from this ; parade-ground - into- ; enable" them to support themselves and their 
; the country, where arc the picturesque dwelling- families in great comfort, and even to become 
houses of civilians and officers, whose encircling wliat we Scotch people call Ibein folk/ I could 
■gardens all the year round are in perpetual give many pleasing instances from amongst them 
blobia— for - Bangalore, though in a tropical region, of '‘success- in life/ I knew three Scotch genfcle- 
has an Italian climate. The fortunate Europeans men who were highly respected bank agents, and 
who are stationed there are not scorched, up by who had gone to India as artillerymen in the 

• the terrible heat under which their unlucky Honourable* East India Company’s service. But 
countrymen must swelter at Madras and in the although it be thus a pleasant fact that many 
SGutliern plains ; and Christmas comes to them of our pensioned soldiers have done well and 
at Bangalore, not pvreatlmd with snow if ikes and prospered in India, yet it is melancholy to relate 
pendent with icicles, as it does -to.-, us,- -but that a.. goodly' portion "of them-. are sadly wanting 
beautiful with roses and variegated garlands of in sobriety, and'- industry,' and" consequently their 

• -flowers... .• . ■ . . continued stay in that country is Hot for good, 

It; was . rather ' a novel thing for my friends but for evil. So impressed was I wit! i this that, 
Br;. Norman Mfeleod and Dr Watson to be taken when ' asked by a high military official for my 
on a New-year’s day, m I took them in 1808, to opinion as to whether the government ought to 
a magnificent show oidhiwers and fruits in the give greater encouragement to the time-served 
*Lall-baugh J (lai'dens of Bangalore. In his usual . soldiers' to - settle' permanently in India, I at once 


own compounds with shrubs and flower-gardens respect which the natives have hitherto had lor 
quite fresh and blooming. Open park -like spaces their white -faced rulers, 

meet the eye everywhere, with broad roads as In a pretty little village near Madras, called 
smooth and beautiful as the most finished in Poonamalee, as Well as in Bangalore, there dwell 
England. Equipages whirl along, and ladies and very many of those pensioners with their families, 
gentlemen^ ride by on horseback. One catches a I was wont to pay periodical visits to this place 
glimpse of a church tower or steeple ; and these on. professional duty ; and certainly I found it at 
things, together with the genial air, make one. first not only strange but grotesque to see young 
feel once more yt home; at all events, ■ •■in a bit men and maidens and numerous children, with 
of territory which -seems cut out . of home and laces as black as a ministers coat, but yet beoriug 
settled in India, There are delightful drives,; some good old Scottish name, and speaking the 
one to the Lalbbaugh laid out in the last century English with an accent as if they had' been ' born 
by Hyder All Our home feeling was greatly and bred in the wilds of Lochaber. My beadle, 
intensified Iw attend mg a llower-show. There was as sable a youth as could be, was a M £ Oormick, 
the usual military band ; and crowds of carriages and proudly claimed to be an Inverness-shire man. 
conveyed fashionable^ parties to the entrance. I remember, towards the close of the Mutiny* 
Alilitary officers and civil servants of every grade of driving with my wife, on a moonlight evening 
Were : there. 1U> to Ml* Ih»\vi*hiicf_ (Unoi* Pfini.- ■ • a-. '-'bftaii'fi Pul; 


, , interesting spectacles to me were the splendid of the bagpipes. There wa.3 no mistaking it; 

wgaUbles ot every kind, including potatoes hunt though it was, we could distingubui it 
j which would have delighted an Irishman ; leeks; floating and wailing through the silent night as 
onions to be remembered, like those of Lament gradually the music became 
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louder, until we were able to discover whence it amazement, a sheet, of paper with the hand- 
emanated. I got out of the 'carriage' before an writing of the deceased- -. telling his real name-- 
opening in 'the trees, and winding my way by for Home was a fictitious one ha had assumed 
; a narrow path,! came at, last- to -a -small, bungalow on his enlistment— and whence he came, and 
where a man was strutting up and down the where his relatives were to. ho found. These dis- 
veranda playing on a genuine pair of Scottish closures were made, so the ..paper said, for the 
bagpipes. His garments were white, Jmt his face only reason that perhaps on some future day 
was perfectly black. He was astonished at my they might benefit • his • boy ; aM wenj: it not 
appearance, and so was I at his ; and my astonish- for* this hope, the secret would have gone down 
ment. was not diminished when in answer to a with him to the grave. Strange to say, not 
question as to his name, he replied to me in a many months •• elapsed when’.-- air 'advertisement 
pleasant Argyllshire accent: ‘My name is Coll appeared in an Edinburgh paper signed by a 
MTh-cgor, sir ; and my lather was a ; piper in legal firm, asking for information about -this 
the foffcy-second Highlanders, and I believe he very man, giving his real name. Of course the 
came from a place they called Inveraray.* . . Poor Edinburgh gentlemen were at once communicated 
McGregor! from that night I knew him well, with'; and alter- all the . evidences- were., submitted, ' 
Black though lie was, ho was a most, worthy man ; and no doubt well scrutinised, ilur claim, of the 
and one of the last sad duties I performed ere widow and her child was acknowledged. The 
leaving India was to visit him when dying in boy was brought home and educated ; and I trust : 
the hospital, and to bury him when dead amongst still is, what lie was a few yws ago, the pro- 
the sleeping Scotchmen in St Andrew’s church- prietor. of a ‘ snug little estate. 5 Such is some of 
yard. the romance of the ‘ rank and file* of our army. 

In the Illustrated London News there is. a ; : ■ ... . 

picture entitled ‘ Recruits 5 which gives a very j ^ y. '•••’vl fy, >• 

faithful representation of the composition of COLONEL EEBGllAAE'S LEGAL I.. . . 

tte British army. A smart recruiting sergeant is foue cuAraEits.-CHArrEU ill. 

is leading away captive a batch of young men — 

the thoughtless, reckless shopboy, the clownish The spinster sisters held a council of war on 
rustic, the discontented artisan, and the downcast the • day •• following the events we have described, 
‘young gentleman ■ who has wasted his substance They were not disappointed at the failure of the 
in riotous living. The picture rekindles in my marriage proposals to .Miss Ifraser; for that young 
memory several instances of the last-mentioned lady was by nomeaiis the kind of guardian 
type. In the following stories, it will be seen, they would select for their brother ns a bulwark 
from obvious reasons, that where names arc against the troubles and vexations of this mortal 
mentioned, these are fictitious. life. The way was now niore clear tlrnn ever 

There, is a clump of trees in the immediate for the success of their original plan. Septimus 
vicinity of Bangalore which is known as ‘the had learned their ideas and wishes, and had 
Bead-man’s Toped In it there is a solitary grave, gradually become more amenable to reason. The 
that of a yotmg Scotch man. For many years beauty and talent of the handsome widow had 
the natives alleged that las ‘ghost’ was to be been fully descanted upon. . Nor were her. 
seen walking mournfully amongst the trees, for monetary qualifications lost sight of by ^ the 
they said he could not rest until his appointed practical Penelope. The question of suitability 
years had been fulfilled, He had been a corporal as to age had been delicately but firmly touched 
in a Scotch regiment stationed in Bangalore, upon by both the sifters. 

beloved by all his comrades, but unfortunately ‘Mrs Fraser is only ten years your junior, 
bated by the sergeant of bis company. At last, Septimus, and that is the. dblerence which should 
goaded bv the unjust treatment he received from always exist between husband and wife. Indeed, 
this sergeant, he struck him down in a moment i. see no objection to even a greater disproportion, 
of passion. In- those days, discipline was stern ; but that is the minimum necessary to conjugal 
the young corporal was tried, and condemned to happiness* I am certain that Mrs Fraser lias a 
be hanged in the presence of the whole garrison, iendmse .for you, and that any proposal from you 
The execution took place ; but so great was the would meet with every encouragement/ 

feeling against the sergeant, that he had to be Septimus left the room coiisiderahly mollified, ■ 

sent away from tile regiment 'down to Madras and immediately after he had done so, Penelope 
protected" by a military escort. The general turned to her sister, and said : 4 1 trust, Lavinia, 
officer who told me this, story was- -a. witness of you approve of all I have been saying to dear 
this sad scene, and was the interpreter to the Septimus V ■ \ ? , 

native soldiers of the reason of the execution. ‘ Entirely, my dear sirder ; but ’— Lryibiia 
That young corporal belonged to Glasgow, and paused, ... Ly.; -V: 

was connected with many respectable families in ‘You have always a “ but, 5 ’ Lavinia. Fray,, spyak 

the city. ; ;V :: out.’ , 

Here is a happier tale. John Horne, after 1 Well, I have a suspicion that Mrs Fraser Iras 
many years* service in the Honourable Company’s a lurking sentiment for Mr Lockwood.’ 
artillery, retired on a pension, and settled, at HGI-pofi • gracious,. f 

Bangalore. He became editor of a small local reive the niost- extraordinary notions.’ 


ik -place,; but so great was the would meet with every encouragement;, 
m sergeant, that he had to be Sopti m us left the room considerably mollified, 
the regiment down to Madras, and immediately after he had done so, Penelope 
military escort. The general turned to her sister, and said ; ‘I trust, Lavinia,:. 


paper, and so lor a few years was a prominent 4 1 do not say for a single moment that the 
member of the community. He married, and had sentiment is reciprocated,* replied Lavmia. 
an only son. This boy was but an infant wlicn ‘ Why, Frank Lockwood ■ is ^ young enough to 
the father died, his death being hastened by be her son 5* indignantly exclaimed Penelope, 
intemperate living. On Home’s private writing- ‘Hardly, Penelope, uu less Mrs ^ Fraser was 
desk being opened, his relations found, to their marriageable at the age of six, 5 Lavinia continued. 
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4 Then I cannot help .thinking that Frank is in happy to be your companion for life, 5 pursued 
love with Blanche/ ■ Penelope. { Of a suitable age, amiable, and 


Penelope made a gesture of assent. 4 That is rich/ 
highly probable, and would account for her The countenance of the widow was suffused 
rejection of Septimus/ f with a soft blush as she said : 4 Where shall I 

Finally, the sisters mutually agreed that it find this earthly treasure ? ? 
would be politic to : prepare Mrs jfraser lor the 4 In tliia house, Mrs Fraser. Our beloved 
possible proposal oFtheir brother. brother, Septimus/ 

We trust the reader will not ^ contemptuously Mrs --Fraser had much ado to avoid making 
label the spinster sisters as £ matchmakers ; J a way face, as she mentally contrasted the 
: . : for / .surely; . matchmaking : i& a fitting task for the white-haired 4 brother J with his vacuous expres- 
. angels, - if it: be true, as we are often told, that Sion of countenance, and the black-haired Frank 
marriages are made in lieavdn. Lockwood, with his bright intelligent glance 

At inis moment Iho widow chanced to enter and fascinating smile. But it was now quite 
the . drawing-room where the sisters were sitting, as probable that she would marry the Emperor of 
: Her icatures: still showed traces of the disappoint- China as the solicitor of the 'Redgrave family ; 
ment’ idle had recently experienced. so she softly murmured: 4 ! had no-, suspicion of 

x 'W(s have not seen you all the morning, Mrs anything of the kind.’ 

Fraser/ Rapidly the widow reviewed all the at fcendant 

4 1 awoke with a slight headache, and sought circumstances of the case. Yon Molike himself 
the solitude of the Chine, my sole companion a would have envied her comprehensive glance at 
'.■■book,’; replied the widow. v the pros and cons of an important eon juncture- of 

C I trust you iare better 1 7 said Lavinia. events. Septimus was of good family, of suitable 

4 Yes, thanks, I never enjoy Tennyson so much age, possessed of ample means, and last, but not 
as when surrounded by murmuring foliage, and least in the eyes of the widow, was not too 
my ears filled with the sound of falling waters/ clever ; and therefore, in all probability easily 
4 How charming to have preserved your sent!- manageable, that indispensable desideratum in 
ineiifc till nowy said Penelope in marked tones. a Irasband, We are not sure that Mrs Fraser 


I But Miss Redgrave had uttered it advisedly. The the false idea that they are thereby displaying 
; more fully Mrs Fraser was impressed with her firmness. ^ y | 

! own increasing years and fading- charms, -.the- 4 If I were to accept Mr , Redgrave on the 
more likely she was to listen to tire suit of the instant, in consequence of your-;*.; reeomihendia- 
eldeidyrlpbking Septimus. iicm, my dear Penelope,; - neither . ..lie nor bis 

For a moment the widow coloured, as if in sisters would respect me. I have always found 
anger. 4 That is not exactly a complimentary great pleasure in the society of your brother, 
remark, my dear Miss Redgrave. — How, don’t and have a great respect for his character. More, 
apologise, for I am not in the least offended. 1 am sure, my deal 4 Penelope, you would neither 

Mow can I be, when I have a daughter, not expect, nor wish me to say.'* 

••' only ihfimageaide, but actually engaged to be Both the sisters cordially kissed the blushing 
• widow, and expressed themselves as quite satis-" 

; The sisters simultaneously -left' off- their needle- died with the avowal, Penelope adding : 4 1 have 
work, and gazing' in astonishment at the speaker, more than a presentiment that in a few weeks 
; 'sat -as mute ’as . the 'twin • sisters carved in stone in We. shall be enabled to give you the kiss of a 
the sandy Egyptian desert. sister/ ; 

• 4 Yefej Mr Lockwood has asked my consent Mo more was said on the present occasion. 

I to bis marriage with Blanche, and I have gra- The widow retired to her chamber, and as 

j ■■.■■cloudy accorded the same. Heigh-ho ! ib will be she contemplated ' her. .'features in the glass, soldo- 

| a great trial for me, when the "hour of parting quised : 4 Mo — at forty, one must not be too par-, 

-'-cqme^/ ticular ; and there are twenty thousand excellent 
M congratulate you most sincerely, my dear reasons why I should change my name from 
Mrs ;;Fra|0r/ : ^ ; exelaimed Penelope. .. We . have -Fraser- to that of Redgrave/ 

. known Frank from a.. 'child. He is everything It is needless to say that the sisters did not 
■jthat - m man slicmld be, cleveiy aecomplished, witli allow the grass to grow under their feet with 
-■■'.good, prospects,; and of high moral principles/ respect to the proposed alliance between the 
' The widows si gheih: ;- < X shall, be -Very lonely.. I -'families' of -Redgrave and Fraser, Much stress; 
have not an : affectionate sister as you have; and was laid by them- in-' their -conversations : : with;.-- 
when a woman has once known the. happiness- of the widow as to the shyness of their brother, 
married life, and the comfort and protection of and the necessity of some encouragement being 
an affectionate husband, life is indeed -a blank extended to him. At length; SeptimuS ; /screwed; 
when she is left utterly alone/ his courage to the stieking-plaee and resolved 

Like «i second , Wellington, Penelope saw her to learn Lis fate. By a singular coincidence, he 
chances of a successful attack. In love and war, found the widow seated on the identical bench 
the occasion is everything. She gently laid her occupied on a similar occasion by her youthful 


spare lingers on the plump hand of the widow, daughter. An involuntary sigh escaped him as 
and softly whispered: 4 Why should you be ho mentally instituted a comparison between the 
• utterly alone, dear friend 1 * sylph-like figure of Blanche and' the more portly 

1 1|| Mrs Fraser directed an inquiring glance m form of her mother. As he sat down by her 
• response at the speaker. _ ' - side in response to her invitation, 1m felt Ms 

I *We know oi one who would be only too courage oozing away. On the former occasion, 
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pale lilac flax, woods of beech and ilex, and 
rivers miming down in song to the sea — there 
is nofc a feature of Southern scenery wanting on 
tlris lovely way* And the sea, where the white 
sails of passing ships gleam in the sunlight like 
the wings of birds, is as beautiful as the land, 
where here a ruined temple crowns a height, 
and, there a, modern mansion stands sheltered on 
the slopes. Among- the beautiful things of the 
sea is the uii inhabited rocky island called ‘.The 
Island of Women 3 (Uisola delta femmne). The 
legend is that in old times, when pirates 
abounded, the ‘ Barhari ■ used to seize such hapless 
Sicilian women as they found wandering by the 
shore, and lodge them on this island dill they 
had finished their lighting on shore ♦ when they 
would return and carry off their prey. 

In time the beauty of the lovely road fades 
away, and the country becomes utterly uninte- 
resting. Still, even when there is no more 
flowery charm and no more golden colour, there 
is always association, and the way up to Segesta 
and Solinunto, with the ruined temple visible 
on the crest of the mountain, brings before the 
inind the long^ train of glorious images by which 
the ancient history of Sicily, is thronged For 
we are skirting the base of Mount Ervx, now 
Monte Gmliano, whence Acestes the king came 
down to meet iEneas when he landed on his 
return from Carthage ; and where JEneas— -so they 
say— founded the town of Acosta, which after- 
wards became Egesta, and is now Begesta. And 
all the well-known story repeats itself, ‘Selinus 
rich in palms/ and ‘the shallow waters of Lily- 
feilm’ which were ‘ left behind ;i the race, and 
the beauty of the contending youths * poor Dido’s 
sad story ; the death and burial of AndiDes, the 
father whom ■ dEtieas; saved from b urn ing Troy by 
carrying bn his shoulders— it is all living and 
palpitating as in those youthful days " when 
imagiiiatioii touched the pages with light, aid 
inaiie the dead Words breathe with love and 
sorrow and passion. If is. worth coming hero, , if 
only to realise Virgil and Ins •matchless poem ! 
But we draw up at a station, and the present 
puts the past to dlight— the real blots out the 
ideal born of imagination and poetry. 

# A vmod.mmhin.icri are at every station. This 
is not usual either in Sicily or elsewhere in Italy, 
wltere soldiers keep order at the stations, but are 
hot so numerous nor so heavily armed as these. 
The, district alxiut Trapani, however, in which' 
we are, has not a good name ; and the govern- 
ment knows what it is about when it takes 
extra , measures of precaution for the safety of 
travellers. That it flues take these extra measures ! 
insures the safety- of the wayfarers. At Marsala 
itself, the whole train is taken possession of before 
it has well come to a stand, and long before the 
passengers have got out. The crowd swarms 
into all three classes indiscriminately ; and there 
is much rough pushing and hustling, but no 
actual brutality. Still, it h sufficiently like the 
return of Ar ry from a Crystal Palace , fete to 
be unpleasant ; though for all that, the Italian 
’Any is a _ good-natured soul, with no malice 
in him. What lie wants in malice, however, 
be makes up in garlic. There has been an 
Easter- week procession here*— it is ‘Holy Thurs- 
day ’—-and all the neighbourhood has sent its 
young men, each township and village its quota. 


^ '’•' * ' <? I , * u 1 1 . ' ; 


till they have come in their hundreds, and have 
to be taken back again, the; best .way they can. 

Hear Marsala is one of the three ; promontories 
which give Sicily its name of Trinaem-~-Cape 
Lilybeo, the very Lilybanun whose ‘shallows 
blind/ ‘dangerous through their hidden rocks/ 
caused JEneas to land on the 1 unlucky shore’ of 
Drepanum. Here in calm weather you can see 
the remains of houses beneath the sea, as at 
Pomioli, near Naples. But the point of the 
whole visit is* the wine-stores of Ingham — the 
largest and most important of all the Marsala 
wine-factories. These stores seem to be inter- 
minable ; and the perspective of arches, from, 
each side of which branch out these huge 
above-ground cellars, is a sight at once strange 
and picturesque, The balio or inclosure wherein 
the whole concern stands-— storehouses, work- 
shops, dwelling-house, garden, fields, &b* — is 
really like a fair-sized estate. To ‘ walk in the 
grounds’ is quite enough exercise for any mode- 
rate-minded pedestrian. The oldest two stores 
date from 1812, and are the parents of all that 
have come after. They are picturesque little 
places now, covered with glossy dark -green ivy 
and flame-coloured bougainvillia ; but, like the 
fathers and mothers of prosperous families, they 
are set aside as comparatively useless in the 
presence of their stalwart children. 

In going through the stores, one is struck not 
only with the number, but also with the enormous 
size of the wine-vats. Some are of huge pro- 
portions, not quite equalling the famous Tun of 
Heidelberg perhaps, but coming pretty close to 
it, and holding wine to the worth of an astound- 
ing figure. The value of one store alone comes 
up to a moderate fortune ; and there are thirty 
in all, Once a boy went to sleep in one of those 
weird receptacles, and was not found till the 
next morning. The fumes had overpowered 
him, but he came out none the worse. Some of 
the wine given us to taste is. fifty years old, and 
is delicious in proportion to its age and precious- 
• ness j and some of the finer sorts of younger date 
fire unsurpassed in any wine-store extant Then 
there is the huge vat of vino mtlo or vino metdre ; 
and there is the distilling apparatus, which is 
very beautiful and dainty. The Custom House 
is jealous and exact. It seals up all with a letter- 
lock, waxen seals and silken threads ; so that no 
tampering is possible with the retorts or the 
receivers. The cool obscurity of the cellars, 
where these immense vats are ranged like so ; 
many transformed giants, gives one a sense of 
restfulness and shelter ; while out of doors, the 
sun, lying keen and bright on wall and pave- 
ment, easting shadows as sharply defined as if ! 
: purple paper had been cut with a pair of scissors' 
and thrown on the ground, has the sentiment of 
passionate vitality peculiar to Sicily. Men in 
coloured shirts, with blue or, red sashes round 1 
their waists, add to the general picturesqueness of 
the . scene ; and the white wings of the pigeons 
shining like silver against the blue sky, complete j 
;a chord of colour to be seen only in the South — ! 
that fervid South, where to live is sufficient 
enjoyment, and where artificial wants as we have 
them are neither known nor appreciated, being ] 
of the nature of encumbrances and superfluities, j 
For what else is wanted than the sun and. the j 
sky, the fruits and the flowers, , the charm and. 
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to include such dissimilar articles as potatoes, 
cocoa-nuts, plautains, guavas, mangoes, tomatoes, 
pine -apples, pumpkins, wa ter -melons — which 
frequently weigh a hundred wffight~-~ grape-fruit, 
citron, cotton, sugar, strawberries, collee, tea, 
tobacco, nmlbeiTies, pears, quinces,.'; apples, Seup- 
pernong grapes, &e. The woods and forests which 
have Been slumbering all these years are now 
alive with settlers, who are actively employed 
felling timber, clearing land, erecting fences, 
planting groves, . building houses, and in numerous 
ways expending their energy on the improvement 
of the land. The old cry,’ u Go west, 55 has been, 
changed to, “Go south; 57 and now thousands of 
families from the Northern States are there, 
having orange and lemon groves, with pretty 
cottages simply but' comfortably furnished, situated 
on the banks of rivers and lakes. 

For the man. : who is fond of outdoor exercise 
and has a: taste for gardening, the life in Florida 
lias a charm all its own, for fruit-growing; is 
nothing hut gardening on an extensive scale. 
The soil in Florida has the most unpromising 
appearance, looking like nothing so much as 
silver sand. Yet what a charm it possesses ! 
Seeds put in this apparently hopeless material 
spring up almost immediately; and cabbages, 
lettuces, radishes, and turnips may be eaten 
three weeks from sowing in the middle of 
January Fish of large size, from ten pounds 
'■■'Upwards, abound in the rivers and lakes, and 
being easily caught, make & very welcome ,. : addi« 
i lion to the larder, ' Deer, -wil'd turkeys, quail, 
j and numerous other kinds of game have not 
yet learned to shun the haunts of men. 

| Extensive drainage-works have made available 
| for settlemerit , vast, tracts of land which have 
| probably been submerged for mituries, but which 
[ now’, thanks to the remarkable system of drainage- 
canals, is as dry and firm and as healthy to 
live upon as _ the best land in, the State. A 
pretty site judiciously chosen on the banks of a 
lake will eventually enormously enhance the value 
of the property when the surrounding country 
is settled up. The plan suggested for persons- 
of small means is to take up forty acres. Having 
, ten acres cleared and planted at once, the whole 
might be fenced in, and a comfortable house built 
in t he middle of the allotment. The remaining 
thirty acres can he brought into cultivation by 
degrees, and in the meantime will serve to graze 
cattle and sheep,. which, being turned into the 
grove at night, fertilise, it in the most effectual 
and inexpensive manner.’ 

Another coms-pondent has favoured us with 
; ; the, following notes : > . 

^ J Upon landing at New York City in the begin-' 
nil jg of April of the present year, the weather 
was particularly disagreeable— cold, rainy, and 
sleety, and I was only too glad to leave the 
. inclement Forth for the bright sunny South, 

On the? morning after landing at Few York, 
I took my ticket for Jacksonville, Florida, and 
on the journey, stopped a few hours at Washing- 
ton, and also spent a night at Savannah, Georgia ; 
reaching Florida, the land of flowers, romance, 

. and orange groves, m three days from the time 

j wasffirst. discover ed by ■ Sebastian Cabot 

, B487, and after various vicissitudes in its ! 
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history, became one of the United States in 1845. 
It is "gratifying to know that the undoubted 
advantages and attractions of this country are 
becoming better known, and more and more 
appreciated, by all classes both in the United 
States and England. A great amount of English 
capital and English energy is now being attracted 
to Florida, which is a country offering induce- 
ments to the capitalist, sport to the sportsman, 
novel and romantic scenery to the tourist, health 
to the invalid, and very considerable advantages 
to the intelligent emigrant. The area' of Florida 
comprises sixty thousand square miles ; and the 
soil is adapted to an infinite variety of products, 
such, for instance, as corn, oats, rice, beans, peas, 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, strawberries, tomatoes, 
melons, cucumbers, oranges, lemons, limes, peaches, 
figs, &c. ; and in South " Florida, cocoa-nuts, pine- 
apples, bananas, and other fruits and vegetables 
too xmmerous to mention. The climate is charm- 
I ing. In winter, the thermometer seldom goes 
below thirty degrees, or in summer above ninety ; 
and although the State is the most southern 
of the United States, hot nights or oppressive 
: days are comparatively rare. This is accounted 
for by its peculiar position, shape, and surround- 
I ings. The constant breezes, either from the 
! Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico, purify 
the atmosphere, and render the Floridian climate 
enjoyable the whole year ; and I may add, that 
after a four years’ residence in the State, I know 
of no disease that is indigenous or prevalent 

Jacksonville is situated on the grand St John’s 
Elver, and is the largest and most important 
city in Florida. It has a population of over 
twenty thousmid, and will ere long take rank 
I with Savannah or Charleston in commercial 
j importance. This is the point at which all 
f Korthern -.visitors enter the State, and from 
: which they radiate in search of health, work, 
or sport. Here there are fine buildings, shops, 

! churches, schools, and about, one hundred and 
fifty boarding-houses and hotels, the latter being 
filled during the winter months with invalids, 
principally consiiinptivefi. 

The most absorbing question of interest to 
the greatest number now, however, is the great 
nioney-inaking business of orange-growing, which 
is peculiarly adapted to the Florida soil and 
climate. Since I first visited the State (in 1873), 
this industry has gone to beyond the ■ commer- 
cially experimental stage, and I have been an 
eye-witness to its undoubted success. It is par- 
ticularly interesting and instructive to travel over 
districts now, and observe bearing orange groves, 
the owners of which are securing handsome 
.incomes, where ten years ago not a tree was 
planted. In Grange- County, many emigrants 
who first went to Florida for their health/ have 
improved sufficiently to cam their living and 
raise an orange grove in addition. Many of 
them took up one hundred and sixty acres of 
land under the Homestead .Law, and selling off; 
portions of it to later comers, have realised enough 
money to cultivate the balance retained. Others, 
who knew a trade, worked part of their time for 
their neighbours, and spent their unemployed 
hours in planting an orange-tree here or there 
for themselves, until they finally had a five or 
ten, acre grove, of sixty trees to the acre, which 
when bearing would give them an asmual income 
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of from three hundred, to one thousand pounds. 
Owing to recent rai Iway aiid shipping facilities 
a mail nowadays may— if his land is 'well selected 
—grow early %^getables, : . ^vc,-, without' interfering 
with his orange-trees, and ship them north to 
Baltimore, Hiiiadelpliia, or New York, and realise 
profit sufficient; 'tphnabha'- -him to pay. his' expenses 
whilst Iris grove, is coming into hearing ; for 
it must he home in mind; that the Ehaidians 
can grow any vegetable in •winter which the 
Northerners' grow in summer ; and the Northern 
people are quite willing to pay: a high price for 
such luxuries- as peas, "tomatoes, . or strawberries 
at Christmas. 

These are some of the .attractions '-Florida holds 
out 'to. the man: who has industry, perseverance, 
and ordinary intelligence. 3 

. . ARSENIC IN DOMESTIC FABRICS. 

Chrokic poisoning by .arsenic in domestic fabrics 
is- without doubt an important subject, affecting 
the public to such an extent as to render 
attention to the question essential. ...Serious 
illness frequently arises from this cause, in 
some cases even attended by fatal results, A 
very general effect is - a lowered condition of 
the system, such as • to render the individual 
more susceptible to the attacks of other diseases. 
Action has been taken by the Medical Society of 
London, the Society of Arts, and the National 
Health Society, on the question of the prohi- 
bition of arsenic in articles manufactured for 
domestic use, such as wall-papers, dyed furm- 
;.ture . materials,; : paint, ' distemper, &c. The fact 
is -3Etem,ir]cii.ble, : ;;ihat.-'. .-althoiigh ’. this question, has 
been thus brought -promineittly.-before -.the public,' 
those supposed to .. be.. - interested' ' ill : the.':. sale and 
use of arsenic have lutherfeo hiamtaiimd -a judi- 
cious silence, 'iimhiifacturers abandoning the use 
of arsenical colours tn a very large extent, instead 
of defending: it; Tins silence has, however, ."now 
been broken . by Mr Gallo way, ML R, I. A who 
deals with the question from -a. chemical point of 
view, describing his own special mod e of m amifae- 
' luring emerald green in an -article in. the. jd-wniaf 
of Science. Mr Galloway asks : 1 Has it ever been 
conclusively proved that persons who inhabit 
rooms stained 'with emerald green suffer from 
arsenical • poisoning V Notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr Galloway leaves the- question unanswered, 
as though it were., unanswerable, the reply shall 
now* be given— -though in certain quarters . it is 
still doubted— that it jms been proved, and that 
by the careful observatiph of medical men of 
eminence in all parts of the country. 

Proof of the’ injurious eihet" of aimmic in 
domestic fabri.es is found ; in the development 
of certain symptoms, in tlie patient ;; exposed, to 
an arsenical 'fabric^ 1 ’followed by recovery on 
removal of the fabric in question. Tim occur* 
ren.ee of these eircurnstances in a sufficient num- 
ber of cases leads to the eonvietion that the 
arsenical fabric was the cause of the malady. 
'We act on similar proof with regard to sewer- 
gas ; no one has ever absolutely seen the injurious 
action, but the fact of various diseases of a par- 
ticular character frequently following a discharge 
of sower-gas into a residence, has convinced 


medical men that the or some germ con- 
tamed in the gas, is the cause of illnesB, and 
that.it is therefore desirable to exclude if j from 
our homes. ■ .- 

As above stated, the same conclusion is .aril red 
at, irony the same line of argument, with regard - 
to arsenic j and this proof' alone - ..would- be nuifi- 
dent But with regard to arsenic, there are : 
opportunities of observing what 'inay be . classed. ' 
as . experimental proofs, such as could not pos- ; 
sibly occur in - illness arising from . sower* gas, ; ; 
This further proof consists in the teqneut alter- 
irntfe xqeurrenee .of 'illness arid' recovery— illness. 
on; exposure to, and recovery on removal from, 
arsenical .surround mgs,' '.followed . by final recovery 
on substitution of a • mem -arsenical fabric -in place 
of that' containing the poison., : 

Change- of air is in all probability often credited 
with tin benefits arising from removal from home., 
unsanitary condition of residence,. .office, 
shop. ' AjA'G 

The effect on men employed in luiuging . or ! 
removing arsenical wall-papers . is miothd* ; .proof . 
of their^ injurious quality : men have 'feqUeidly; -. 
to leave their work- unfinished* being too ill to 
continue under the poieonoits i nfinence. 

Arsenic in domestic fabrics is so easily dis- 
pensed with, that there is no valid reason for 
the continued use of these poisonous colours. 
Several paper-stainers have for : years eonacicn- 
fciously excluded all arsenical colours from their 
works, yet have still maintained their position in. 1 
the open market, thus deciding : tff?/ qiiestiori both 
as to cost and quality of iioii-jirsenical wall-;' 
papers. It is an interesting ; question'- to medical 
men and chemists, how it is that these niimitp ; 
quantities of arsenic, or of some combination of 
arsenic -with other ingredients, when breathed, 
should be so injurious, when larger qualities 
can be 'taken • into . Abe .• .'stomach as; a medieme 
with; advantage. . Tills question, however, is of no 
eon seq uence to the pa tien t. 1 lis course h simple 
enough ; having Jourid out the cause of illness, 
get rid. of it,-; andbe thankful; it - can ' he got rid 
of at so small :im4. ■; 

■' Arsenic also is found in the dust of rooms 
papered wi th arsenical papers, thus proving the 
preren.ee of arsenic in; fclm rtf mosplivre. ; - ; .. .. -■ • • | 

Mr Galloway alludes to a curious , and : •mtercstr?*' ; j 
ing fact, namely, that men can be. employed on j 
arsenical." works,- some without being aifected at 
all, others suffering much less than might be 
expected. The same singular, fact-.-of' the inmu-.;- 
nity of those . constantly exposed to evil inllnenc.es 
is. illustrated . in the - case - of mm employed • -in : : 
cleansing sewers;; they work continually in The - ' ; 
very atmosphere of the seweis, but do not suffer 
from those diseases which arise from the escape, 
of sewer-gas . .into houses.;. : No piie, however In- - 
coil sequence of this fact, doubts the importance 
of good sanitary arrangements, uotmthsfaurlmg 
that these involve a considerable outlay. : The 
exclusion of arsenic, on the contrary, costs nothing, 
ami, moreover, there is nothing, to- bo gamed-, 
by the admission of poisonous colours into 
our houses. The simple antidote for arsenic - in 
; domestic fabrics is therefore— exclusion. - 

Those desiring: to m further details, illustra- 
tive cases, and’ Anodes of testing for arssmsky 
will find them ; in: the, - pamphlet’; -Our- j)omsfia 
Poisms (Eidgwayb 'ov lE -the: leAtira : under ....the. 
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same title, delivered at the Internatioiml Health i 
Exhibition, and published by the Executive ! 
Council 'For more, numerous eases of illness, 
especially in the families of medical men* see 
the Eeport of the Committee of the Medical 
Society of London. 


WASHING BY STEAM. 

It may interest many housewives to know that 
dirty clothes can be thoroughly and -effectively- 
washed by means of steam, with a much less 
expenditure of time and trouble than by the 
old way of boiling and rubbing. Anything that 
lessens the labour and discomfort of washing-day 
will be welcomed as a boon by every house- 
wife. Numerous washing-machines have been 
before the public for many years, and have 
been used with more or less success, and we 
venture to describe one constructed on this 
principle which has given satisfaction' to our- 
selves. The chief merits of the -Steam-washers' 
made by Fletcher of Warrington, and Fing- 
3aud, Leeds, &c. are— rubbing and boiling of 
clothes are done away with, and with their 
method, no servant or housewife need spend 
more than three hours over a fair fortnight’s 
washing. Fingland’s Washer (Morton’s patent) con- 
sists of a tinted copper cylinder, made to revolve 
in a strong polished copper case or box. Into 
the cistern-shaped box, water is put to a depth 
of three inches, then caused to bed! by means 
of a gas-fire below. The construction of the 
Washer is based upon the fact of the expansion 
of the water into steam. The water is continually 
throwing off a largo quantity of steam, which 
forces its way through all parts of the clothes 
in the cylinder, and in m doing slackens and 
carries away the. dirt. The articles, duly soaked 
in Water overnight, are put into the cylinder ; 
a lew linely - cut pieces of soap are laid between 
each layer ■; thcti the 1 lids of cylinder ami box 
are'-' dc«ed,A^ ■■ is turned once or 

twice. It now stands until the water is boiling, 
when ill e handle may be slowly turned for ten 
or fifteen minutes, reversing the motion occasion- 
ally. The steam having permeated the clothes 
in the cylinder, they may ho taken out and 
rinsed first in cold, and afterwards in blued 
cold water. The water in the cistern needs 
to be changed every fourth or fifth boiling. 
Prints, flannels, and woollens require slightly dif- 
ferent; treatment. The clothes come out pure and 
clgan- after hansihg,. and;' an ordinary Washing, can 
vhw accohiplished-' iil .'.-. one-third of the usual time, 
and At- loss ;■ expense..;- Attachment with an india- 
rubber tube to an ordinary gas- pipe will usually 
give sufficient gas ; but sometimes ■ it ‘ is better 
to have a thicker pipe than usual with a special 
connection. 


; : P ATI T I N (1 ;; W O B I) & • '. ;;; 

Ar though my early. d rerun is o’er, 

I ask no pm tin" token ; 

;;; Nor would I . clasp thy ban d. before 
q My last farewell is spoken. 

How coldly fair, thy thriee-falsc faco 
. . Dawns en;my '.sad awaking j 
No anguish them mine eyes can trues, 
Though this fond heart is breaking. 


Be as thou werfc before we met ; 

Heave not one sigh, but leave me ; 

Those studied looks, that feigned regret, 

Gan nevermore deceive me. 

The faltering tones that mock me so, 

Betray the fears that move thee ; 

Cease to degrade thy manhood. —Go t 
I scorn thee while I love thee. 

Shall I forget the rapturous hours 
Of my too radiant morning-— 

The hand that culled the dewy flowers 
My girlish brow adorning ? 

Ah, no ! for she who scorns thee now, 

Will miss its dear caresses ; 

And sorrow to remember how 
It decks another’s tresses. 

Alas ! this tortured soul of mine, 

Though by thy treason riven. 

Can never cast thee from its shrine 
Unwept, or unforgiven. 

Kay, I, when youth and hope depart, 

The mournful willow wearing. 

Must still deplore that shallow heart 
That was. not worth the sharing. 

And have I sold my peace for this ) 

Or am I only dreaming t 
To wake beneath thy thrilling lass 
From this most cruel seeming. 

Oh, hi d my fainting heart rejoice ; 

One word would make it stronger ; 

T3i en wherefore mute, thou inagic voice ? 
Say, am I loved no longer ? 

The world thou hast deceived so long 
May smile on thee to-morrow ; 

‘While I alone must bear the wrong, 

The bittern ess and sorrow I 
0 'cruel -'world ! 0 world unjust ! 

That passes by unheeding, 

Where: love betrayed and blasted trust 
Low in the dust lies bleeding ! 

Go thou thy way ; deceive it still I 
(Its praise is false and hollow) ; 

Ascend, to fortune’s loftiest hill, 

No ban of mine shall follow. 

The memory of these days will be 
To me a life’s regretting. 

Most faithless lover ! what to thee ?— 

Only an hour’s coquetting. 

Shame, shame ! to look, to breathe, to live. 
To mock my loving madness ! 

The thought alone that I forgive, 

Should fill thy soul with sadness. 

No -wonder heaven should strike thee blind. 
To see me bowed before thee ; 

Most shameless wretch of all mankind 
How, ho\y could I adore thee .? 

In haste to go ! Oh, cruel one ! 

Stay, stay, a moment only ! 

How shall X face, when thou art. gone, 

The world, so, vast, so lonely ? 

Thy words are; like my passing knell :. . 

Ah me, and itpust we sever ? 

Forget that I h|ve loved thee well — 

Adieu ! adieu for ever ! 
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(Instruction only after Ms personal inspection, total apparatus, therefore, when operations began, 
Tlie proceedings were open to the light of day, amounted to eleven thousand and eighty-three 
and everything was done to prevent imposition, screens, each fifty yards long ; and thirteen thou- 
The : resuit was admirable p in three years, locusts 5 sand and eight imps ; with the - necessary comple- 
eggs were as valuable as tlio^e of the silkworm ; meat of stakes, took, and tents for labourers, 
and in 1870, it was officially reported that the To give an idea of the total length of the screens, 
insect had ceased to exist in ;Oy pros. This, how- it may be mentioned, that if stretched contiiiu- 
ever, proved to he an exaggeration. No doubt, ously they would form a line three hundred and 
a great impression had been made ; swarms were fifteen miles long, almost enough to encircle the 
no longer to be met with 'by the ordinary tra- whole island. In order to work all this material, 
velki* ; but it is plain that a good . many did labour was necessary, and accordingly contracts 
.remain in oUt-ofithe-way and difficult districts. were made to a maximum of thirteen hundred 
In 1872 it was reported that locusts were and ninety-eight labourers. . 
reappearing. This was pronounced to ho a This is all very interesting; but" what is the 
: calumtiy, nnd the observers were referred to meaning of it? What are screens? What is 
the official Report, showing that the locust canvas wanted for ? What do they do with oil- 
had ceased to exist in Cyprus— which, of course, cloth? And what sort of traps do they make 
was conclusive ! In 1875, however, denial was out of mie f This is what Mi 1 Brown does not 
no longer possible ; no. one with eyes in his head tell us, and this is' exactly the information which 
could doubt the existence of countless myriads I propose to supply. The first step in the process 
of plundering insects. Baid Pasha by this time is to begin with a little natural history, 
lifel left the Island, and his successor was of a The female locust is provided with a sort of 
: diiforehfc character, and did nothing to stop their sword-like appendage, with which she makes a 
increase, which accordingly went on unchecked hole in the ground, in which she deposits her 
till the British occupation in 1878. As may be. eggs. Over these she exudes a glutinous matter, 
imagined , the question very soon engaged the which hardens by exposure, in time forming a 
attention of the authorities, and a determined case impervious to wet, .cold, or even fire, the 
set was made against the creatures. In the whole resembling a small silk cocoon. The 
autumn of 1870, thirty-seven and a half tomb number of eggs in each of these , is variously 
of eggs were collected and destroyed, and in the estimated; some say a hundred, others eighty ; 
spring of that year an enormous number of insects but Mr Brown by actual experiment finds that 
were trapped. In 1880 larger swarms than ever the average may bo taken- at thirty-two, and that 
appeared, a great many of which were '.trapped, the sexes are produced in about equal proportion, 
and two hundred and thirty-six tons of. their It is not difficult, therefore, to calculate the rate 
beggS; collected; lib 1881 the locusts came in still of increase, allowing fifty per cent, to be lost 
f gTOjiter numbers, and in ' the- autumn . and winter, through the operation of natural causes, birds, 
thirteen hundred and thirty tons of eggs were caterpillars, &c. A couple of locusts .will thus 
destroyed. It was evident that what had been produce sixteen individuals or eight couples, the 
done was a triile ; exceptional measures were first year ; next year, the product will be a him- 
declared to bo necessary, and preparations were died and twenty-eight, or sixty-four couples ; the 
^ accordingly made ; am a veiy huge scale for the third year, eight times that ; and so on— a calcu- 
' campaign of 1882. It was shown that egg- lation which may be carried on to any length 
collecting alone was not to be depended upon, you like, and ..which will explain the countless 
One may .think that; th is affords the easiest means myriads which everybody has heard of. 
of destruction, and so it does, if you can be sure The female having performed her duty in 
of getting at all tho eggs. But the breeding- reproducing her species, is of no further use, and 
grounds are situated in remote and rugged dis- both she. and her partner disappear — that is to 
• to '.pate!; - which .. properly means. a : vcty 'say, they both die. It is a popular belief in 

largo supply of labour, and even than it becomes Cyprus that the male eats the female and dies 
a mere question of eyesight, which often fails, of the consequent indigestion. But a more 
Up to a certain stage in its existence the insect scientific explanation of the fact is, that as by 
creeps biit cannot fly, and it is then that it must the. end of July— beyond which locusts are never 
betaken. Trapping the non-flying insects is there- seen — everything green is burnt up by the sun, 
fore the feature which forms the salient matter of their food fails, and they die of starvation. 
Mr Browfos Report, but which will not be under- There is no mistake about their death ; every 
stood by the, public without explanation. open pool of water is full of them, and the stench 

The Beport opens with .a statement of the is abominable, and one may walk along the- eoasfc 
material employed This consisted of two tliou- for miles amongst their dead bodies, washed up 
sand canvas screens, each fifty yards long ; one by the sea. The eggs remain in the ground till 
hundred thousand five hundred square yards of hatched by the warmth of the spring sun, which 
canvas for screens twelve thousand six hundred Brings them out early - in March. If the season 
. and eleven square yards oilcloth ; twenty tons zinc should be cold or wet, the only effect is to 
for tra]^ ; and seventy -six thousand one hundred, delay the hatching ; the eggs never appear to get 
arid eighty-three stakes for the . screens, , besides addled. At the begiiming'of April this year the 
cordage and other minor articles. As the reports swarms were on the march, and operations began, 
from the breeding districts came in, it was thought and were continued till the 18th of May, when all 
, this supply would prove insufficient, and Mr that were left were on the wing. It is by taking 
ff {§ Brown therefore caused one thousand additional advantage of the habits of the creature that the 
^ &ree thousand seven greatest success in its •.•'destruction' is achieved* 

I hundred and eighty traps of a new type to be The young locusts as soon as they can crawl go 
It ! j$jl out of the iittc received from England. The in search of green food. Impelled by this 
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instinct, they go straight on, turning neither to ! 
the right nor to the left They are* remarkably j 
short of sense ; they can do nothing but follow 
their nose, and have not an idea of turning a 
corner. If a locust on the march were to meet 
with a lamp-post, he would never think of going 
round it, but would climb up to the top and 
come down on the other side. It is by taking 
advantage of this steady plodding perseverance 
that the arch-inventor Man makes the crea- 
ture work its own destruction. Some twenty 
years ago, Mr Richard Matter,- an Italian gentle- 
man, and large landed proprietor in Cyprus, made 
various experiments, which have resulted, in the 
employment of the screens and traps which are 
mentioned in Mr Brown’s Report. The manner 
of operation is as follows. 

In early spring, it was reported to headquarters 
that one hundred and thirty-three breeding- 
grounds had been discovered. Each of these was 
.therefore screened off -by a ring-fence. The screens 
are formed of canvas about two feet high, on the 
top of which are sewn about four inches of oil- 
cloth. These are arranged so as to form a zigzag 
with angles of about one hundred and thirty-live 
degrees. At intervals, pits are dug of a regula- 
tion size— a cubic yard— so as to facilitate com- 
putation. The locusts on the march come up to 
the screen, climb up the canvas, get on to the 
oilcloth, and straightway slip down. Nothing 
daunted, they try again, again, and again, each 
time edging a little nearer to the angle. Arriving 
here at last, they find a pit, into which . they fall 
or jump. Naturally, they climb up again; but 
find at the top a framework of wood, lined on 
the inside with sheet-zinc, on which they cannot 
walk, and consequently they fall back into the 
pit Imagine thousands of the creatures all 
doing this at the, same time, and the result will 
he, of course, that one-half smothers the other 
half, and in its turn gets smothered by a few 
spadefuls of earth, which . the 'labourer, always ; on 
the watch,: takes care to apply at the proper 
moment The pit is then fidl, and -is counted as. 
such in the daily report Mr Brown : gives full 
details. The 4 full’ pits contained a . depth of 
eighteen inches of locusts; pits three-quarters, 
one-half, one-quarter, and; one- eighth full were 
returned as such, and when reduced to Mull 7 pits, 
the total number amounted to fifteen thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen. The whole number, 
however, of pits in which locusts were trapped 
was twenty-six thousand and sixteen, and the 
total, number of pits dug far exceeded this. 

Every pains was taken to . arrive at a correct 
account of the number of locusts. dims destroyed, 
and the number for this year is set: down at the 
enormous total of fifty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and sixteen mitiioiis. Last year the number 
was computed approximately at one hundred 
and ninety-five thousand . imlliaBs. With such a 
destruction, it was believed that this year the 
swarms would be less ; und:;tM$;::anticipatiqn, wajS : 
fully realised, less Hum one -third appearing of 
Wit at , was visible . in 1883 . Tin s ,■ is extremely 
satisfactory, when we find that the swarms yd 
1883 were us numerous as those of 1882 , which 
in their turn greatly exceeded those of 1881 .. Jn 
fact, up to 18.83 the locusts had been gaining 
ground ; now they are losing it ; and it only needs 
care and watchfulness on our part to thoroughly 


j exterminate them, or at nnyrate to render -them 
j practically harmless. For if the locust dm only 
find food, it will not travel ; they march simply 
in order to get wherewith to support existence;;.; 
and if they can find enough near their birthplace, 
they will stop there. But of course this :: cannot 
be allowed, when we think of their mnlfcipReation. 
next year and the years ' after. No ; it is a 
question of war to the ‘pit.’ Efforts must not 
be relaxed; the system, of reports: from the 
breeding districts will still be • continued.; and 
the supply of screens' and traps - must 'always: bod- 
ready tor -use. 

This year, the large supply of material was 
used in a much more careful, and -methodical. way .'. 
than in any previous year. Borne idea of die 
extent of the' operatkms may be gathered, from 
the fact that in one -distrklr-that' of'- 3 ?ehmger]fy- • 
there was a continuous line of screens without 
a break -for twenty-seven miles in length, arranged 
in three great loops connected by a common 
centre. An oth er breeding-ground was surrounded 
by screens sixteen miles long ; and there were 
many other similar cases. With screens tbits fixed, 
with plenty of pits, and with careful supervision, 
the destruction should .--be complete. ••' Accidents,- - 
however, will occur, some of which are prevent- 
able, whilst others are not. Heavy rains and floods, 
for instance, swept away some of the screens 5 and 
there were also cloudy and windy : days, when , 
the locusts will not inarch, and of course will not 
fill the pits. . No doubt, occasion was taken on 
such days to help in the destruction by mamml'; 
labour ; every little helps ; and it .is Aot difficult b 
to slay one’s thousands and . inns of ; ihousancls- 
when the victims are all close together. It in 
not unusual to meet the creatures hi a body a 
mile wide and a mile deep. They are .about: 
an inch and a quarter long, and a quarter of 
an inch wideband in arch, with an interval of 
about an inch, progressing some half-mile a day. 

Qua; -would think that the .' importance. of infor~-'- 
imtmn to heuilqrmrkm would Be. patent to every- : 

. body in . the; island'; ; yet knehyis. the . apathy^; not.:; 
to say stupidity, of some of the idandero, that 
j 'Mr Brown was .surprised- and: disgusted to. hear 
that whilst operations w ere at; the height, locusts 
had been,. discovered at the extreme. east point 
of the island, .which had been reported free. Not 
only so, but no locusts had existed within; thirty- 
five miles, nor had any-heen^ 
direction.,’ Material Was: at .once - Vforward#d s " : bnt: , 
unfortunately too late, as the insects 3 md almost 
arrived . at the flying stage, when nothing can 
be done. One might As well try to red uccg midges 
by squashing / then 1 between the b and T lie : dis- 
Irict was found to be only a small one—' less than 
half a mile in diameter. It may safely be loft 
next year to Mr Brown’s tender can:. - 
; ,'Wfei ■■fs'.dhe'brestxlt of -all thh tiiiu; 5 : troTibfo 3 
and expensed You mould traverse, the locust 
area and sua very few ; whereas in. May mid 
June of previous, years yon. .iniglh: Hdeythmugh : 
flights some of which would cover mi area of 
several square miles. The small number that 
1 are left are thinly scattered over a comparatively 
small area, and as they find sufficient food hi 
the natural grasses, they do not migrate. Tins 
year, up to August not a single flight has been 
: seen, and host of all, nothing has b eon heard 
• of damage to the crops, It is calculated that the 
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survivors of this year do not amount to more 
than one per cent, of those of last year. The 
problem, therefore, appears to he solved ; all 
that is necessary is a small annual expenditure 
to keep the material and labour in “working 
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' ■ CHAPTER XtV. 

It was hut a few minutes past seven o’clock 
when Jules tapped at the door of Madame De 
Yigne’s boudoir. The summons was responded 
to ’by Nanette. ‘Monsieur De Miravel’s compli- 
ments to Madame De Yigne, and would she 
grant monsieur the honour of an interview for 
a few minutes 1 3 

The answer came at once ; ‘Madame De Yigne 
was ready to receive Monsieur De Miravel.’ 

Daylight was waning, and although the Vene- 
tians were drawn half-way up the windows, the 
room was in twilight. To De Miravel it seemed 
almost in darkness as lie went in ; hut in a few 
moments his eyes became more accustomed to 
the semi-obscurity, and he then perceived his 
wife standing in the middle of the floor— a tall, 
black-robed figure, crowned by a face whose 
extreme pallor, seen by that half-light, would 
have seemed like that of a dead woman, hut for 
the two large, intensely glowing eyes which 
lighted it up. 

After his first mome ntary hesitation , De Miravel 
advanced a few steps and made one of his elaborate 
bows. Madame De Yigne responded by a grave 
iiielination of her head, and niotiouing her visitor 
to a' chair, sat down herself on an ottoman some 
distance, away. In the silence, not vet broken 
by either of them, they heard the low, far-away 
muttering of thunder among the hills. 

Do Miravel was the first to speak. ‘I am 
desolated, madame, to have been under the neces- 
sity of seeking this interview,’ he said. ‘But I 
have been waiting, waiting, waiting till X have 
grown tired. I am tired of being here alone in 
this great hotel, where I know no one. It is now 
two days since I spoke to you. You know my 
proposition. Eh him I 1 choose to wait no longer ; 
1 am here for your answer.’ He spoke tlie last 
words with a kind of snarl, which for the moment 
brought his long, white, wolfish-looking- teeth 
prominently into view. 

‘As you *suy, I am fully acquainted with your 
proposition,’ answered Mora in cold, quiet, im- 
Mierrag tones.; e But you know well how hateful 
to me are the conditions which you wish to 
impose. I think I made that point blear to you 
dnAYalnesdayJ- 

‘ You were . .in a passion on Wednesday* I 
. heeded not what you sab I.’ 

‘ But 1 meant every word that I said. In view 
of that fact, and knowing, what you know — may 
I ask whether in the interim you have not 
seen some way by which those conditions may 
be modified— some way by which, without injury 
to what you conceive to he your interests, they 
may be made less objectionable to me V 

He shook his head impatiently. ‘Yon are 
only, wasting my time and yours,’ he said. ‘ When 
. I /have eak| a thing, I mean it. As the conditions 


were on. Wednesday, even so they are now- — 
altered in nothing. If you cannot comply with 
them, tell me so at once, and at once I will seek 
out Sir William. Ah ha ! Mademoiselle Clarice 
I had better wait awhile before she orders the robe 
for her wedding 1 ’ 

She heard him apparently unmoved. There 
was not a flash, not as much as a flicker to be 
seen of the passion which had so possessed her 
on Wednesday. Her quietude surprised him, and 
rendered him vaguely uneasy. 

‘Consider, Laroche — before it is too late.’ 

5 Too late ? 3 lie muttered under his breath. 

‘ Pesle ! What can she mean II 

‘ You know how utterly impossible it is that 
I should live with you for one day, or even one 
hour, as your wife,’ continued Mora. ‘You know ! 
that I would sooner seek a refuge in the dark j 
waters of yonder lake. Why, then, strive to 
make a desperate woman more desperate 1 And 
my sister ! — she has never harmed you, she does 
not even know of your existence. Why try to 
wreck the happiness of her life, as you wrecked 
mine? Why try to shatter the fair future that 
lies before her ? To do so can in nowise benefit 
you. Consider*— think again before you finally 
decide. Have pity on this child, even though 
you have none on me. Ah, Laroche, you never 
had a sister, or you would know something of 
that which I feel ! ■ 

‘This is child’s play/ he exclaimed with a 
sneer. * We are wasting time. A strong man 
makes use of others to Affect his ends. 1 make 
use of you and your sister. I have said.’ He 
was convinced by this time that her quietude 
was merely that of despair— the quietude of a 
criminal winy submits to the hands of the 
executioner. 

‘ Listen, Laroche ! ’ she continued in the same 
icy, impassive tones. ‘Although I am not what 
tile world calls rich, I am. not without means, 
as you are aware. .-Give me your promise to 
leave England, and never to seek out or in any 
way annoy either my sister or me, and half of 
all" I am possessed of shall he settled upon you. 
It will , be an income for life which nothing can 
rob you of/ 

An eager, greedy light leaped into his eyes. 
‘What do you call an income, dear madame?’ 
he said. ‘ How many thousand francs a year 
would you be prepared to settle on your brave 
Hector?’ 

£ Six thousand francs a year would be about 
half my income.’ 

‘ Six thousand francs ! And my wife’s sister 
married to the son of one of the richest milords 
hi England] Chut! Do you take your Hector 
for an imbecile ? ’ He rose, crossed to the pier- 
glass over the chimneypiece, adjusted his scarf 
in front of it, and then went back to his chair. 
‘Do you know what is now the great ambition' 
of your Hector’s life?’ he asked, gazing fixedly 
at her out of his half-shut eyes. ‘ But no— how 
should you? Listen, then, and I will tell you. 
It is to he introduced to two, three, or more of 
the great London clubs where they occupy them- 
selves with what you English call 16 high play,” 
Sir William or his son shall introduce me— -when 
I am of their family. Six thousand francs a 
year ! Parbleu / when once I have the C7itfee 
to two or three of the [Wcks I speak of, my 
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life, he must leave here at once— to-night ; 
to-morrow may be too late. 5 

Mora was thoroughly bewildered What she 
had just been told had the effect of a stunning 
blow upon her; it had come so suddenly that 
for a little while her mind failed to realise the 
full meaning of the words. 

4 What you hate just told me is so strange and 
terrible, 1 she said at last, 4 that you cannot wonder 
if I ash you for further particulars. You assert 
that M. Be Mirnvers life is in danger. What is 
it that he has done? What crime has he com- 
initfeed, that nothing less than his death can 
expiated 5 

Jules slowly drew in his breath with mm 
inspiration that sounded like a sigh. What 
he was about to tell must be told in a whisper. 
4 Throughout "Europe, as jitadamc may be aware, 
there are cerbiin secret Societies and propa- 
ganda, which, although known by varioiis desig- 
nations, Imre nearly all one great end in view. 
Of one such Society Monsieur Be Miravel; is, and 
has been for the last dozen years, an affiliated 
member. Nearly a year ago, several brothers 
. of the Society were arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. Certain 
features of the trial proved conclusively that the 
arrests were the result of information given by 
a spy. There was a traitor in the camp ; but 
who was he 2 That question has at length been 
answered. It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that the traitor is the man who calls himself 
Monsieur Be Miravel. The sentence on all 
traitors is death. Be Miravel has been con- 
demned to died 

4 This is horrible,’ inrirmured Mora. 

4 It is simple justice, madame. 5 

4 Has Monsieur Be - Miravel any knowledge or 
suspicion of the tmiblo late to which he has 
been condemned % 5 

‘None. Hotr should lie have, inadame V 

Mom remained lost in thought for a few 
moments ; then she said: 4 It seems strange that 
you, in the position you occupy, should know 
all- that you have toil me, and yet Monsieur 
Be Miravel himself should know nothing! 

Jules lifted his shoulders almost imperceptibly, 
4 It may seem strange to madame; but it is not 
so in reality. I, Jules Becroze, the poor gargtin, 
■'■am a huinblo brother of that Society which has 
; ; c(ihtemnd /the : traitor Be Miravel to die, I, 
too, am affiliated to the sacred cause. 5 

6 You l Oh 1 5 Involuntarily she moved a step 
or two farther away. | 

Jules spread out Ills hands with a little gesture 
of deprecation. 

4 1 hope you don’t run any risk yourself in 
felling rne what you have told me this evening ? 5 
said Mora after a few seconds of silence. 

4 If it were known that I. had broken my 
; oath, as I have broken it but now, I should lie 
sentenced to the same fate as Be Miravel But 
that matters not. I have long owed madame a 
debt of gratitude ; to-night 1. have endeavoured to 
■ pay ltd; y: . ; 

|| J You 'have .more, far more than paid it. You 
may have broken your oath, as you say, but you 
have done all that lay in your power to save a 
hdlow-cneritur^s life! - I • ' 

s Fpr your sake, madame— -not for liis* the 
tmite i 5 -muttered Jules. 


If Mora heard, she took no notice. 4 You 
must not remain here another moment, 1 she said. 
4 You have run too much risk already. Perhaps 
I may be able to have a few words with you in 
private to-morrow. You say that Monsieur Be 
Miravel must go away at once— to-night V 

4 At once. If he lingers here over to- 
morrow He ended with one of his expres- 

sive shrugs. 

Mora I shuddered. 4 Suppose he refuses to 
believe what I tell him, and puts it down as 
an invention for the purpose of. frightening him 
away?, 5 

■ 4 If madame will say these words to him, 44 The 

right hand of the Cxar is frozen” Monsieur 
Be Miravel will know that she speaks the 
truth. 3 

A moment later the door opened and closed 
noiselessly, and Mora was alone. 

CHAPTER XV. 

When Hector Laroche was ushered into Sir 
William Bidsdale’s room, his eyes blinked invol- 
untarily. The change from the dusky twilight 
outside to the brilliantly lighted apartment in 
which he now found himself fairly dazzled him 
for the first lew seconds. 

There were but two people in the room. At 
a large square table, covered with papers and 
documents written, and printed, sat the baronet. 
At a smaller table, a little distance away, and 
busily writing, safe Colonel Woqdrufie— 4 the man 
of the portrait, 5 as Laroche miittered to himself 
the moment his eyes lighted on him. Was it 
possible that this other man, this white-haired 
gentleman, Whose gaze was bent so. keenly on 
him from under his bushy brows, was the. great 
Sir William himself? He remembered to have 
seen this person on more than one occasion walk- 
ing about the grounds in the company of Miss 
Loraine, but he had never troubled himself to 
inquire whom ho might be. If he were really 
Sir William, then had he been at the hotel for 
two or three days, and lie, Laroche, had never 
discovered that fact. What a blunder ! 

The Frenchman placed his right hand over 
his heart and bowed obsequiously ; then -he 
advanced with slow, cat-like movements towards 
the table, but came to a stand while he was yet 
some three or four paces away. The keen eyes 
of the white-haired gentleman, fixed so persist- 
ently on him, made him feel dreadfully uncom- 
fortable. He had a great dislike to being stared 
at in that way. 

4 You are Hector Laroche; ex-dejwrU Ho. 897 ; 
and I am Sir W illiam Bidsdale. 5 

For once his start of surprise was thoroughly 
genuine. 4 How I Monsieur knows 7 — — 

4 Everything. Madame Be Yigne has disclosed 
to me tile whole dreadful story of her mamed 
life. Her I pity from the bottom of my -heart ; 
but for you, scoundrel I have no feeling save 
one of utter loathing and cpidempfej 5 : 

4 Monsieur 3 — — whined Laroche with an inde- 
scribable writhing of his long lean body. 

4 Silence, fellow! 7 said Sir William sternly. 

4 It is for you to listen, and not to speak. 5 He 
rose and crossed to Colonel Woodrulfe and spoke 
to him in a low voice. 

The baronet returned to his seat. 4 It is not 
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my intention to say ix great; deal to yon. Monsieur | malicious joy to think that fo long oa lie, Laroche, 
Laroche/ resumed Sir William ; 6 1 wish to : rid j was alive tliev could never* be more to each other 


myself of your presence as soon os may be ; and j than they were now. Perhaps if he had not 


what I have to say will be very much to the 
purpose.-. 


appeared on the scene till a month or: two lately i 
they might have been married By Bait Time., ■ If ' 


^ Laroche writhed again, but did not speak/ he had only known— -if lie had only had the 
Events had taken a turn so utterly unexpected slightest ' ' suspicion that such was the slate of 
' y him, the ground had been so completely cut I a flairs, he would havhkcpT carefully in the back* 


■froth under ' his feet, that he seemed to have ground .till the- newly • wedded coinde' should have 


nothing left to say 


returned Trout their honeymoon, and .-.then, have 


c Madame I)e Yigne is an Englishwoman, and made himself known. That -would have been Id- 
as sitchis - entitled to the protection of. the laws of revenge worthy of the name. But now— 


her country. The first point T wish you clearly | Sir ’ Willi urn’s 


A him to realities. 


to \ under stand . is, that her income k • settled . 4 Perhaps you wish ..for a little time before you 
strictly upon herself, and that you are not entitled make up your mind 3 *. he said, 
to claim so much as a single franc of her money. 1 Laroche, shook Ids head. .His: nimble, brain; 
This time, at least, you will not be allowed to .rob had already taken in the altered state' of affairs ; 
her, as you did once before. The ' second point he' saw that the day had;. gamy hopelcMy .against;. 
I wish you clearly to understand is, that it you him, that the battle was j.bt, ami that the only 
in any way harm, molest, or annoy Madame De thing left him to do was to accept from tho ; 

Yigne or her sister, you will very quickly find conquerors the best terms that lie coni* l induuu . 

yourself within the walls of an English prison, them to offer. If only lio had not refithod that 

where you will be able to meditate oil your six thousand francs ! . But to a man in his pad* 

lolly at your leisure. This is a matter- which ti on even three thousand francs a year was better*, 
Madame De YigneV friends . will look to parti- infinitely better, than nothing. If would at least 
cutely, consequently I warn you in time. And suffice to find him in absinth and eigai^tte%;aihT . 
now, having proved all this to you, I am induced,, would serve to blunt the keen edge uf chrome 
by certain considerations which in nowise affect: impeeuniosifcv. ' 

•you, to -make you an offer which you will prob- 4 Three thousand francs a year, Sir William! 


ably see the wisdom of accepting. The con- It is- a bagatelle— a mere bagatelle/-' 

editions of my offer" are these: You shall at 4 Take it or leave it.’- 

once quit England and never set foot in it The .Frenchman spread out Ms hands and drew' 

again ; you shall neither write to ' Madame De his shoulders, up ' nearly ' : tb . Ids ears. . ; , 6 'Ma'JU ! : 

. Yigne nor seek to hold any 'communication of I have no choice. I miwt accept.’ , 
any kind whatever with her or any one con- 4 In that case, nothing more 


any kind whatever with her or any one con- 4 In that case, nothing more . need be."saidy 
neefced with her. In return for your faithful except that, you will leave- here by the' firfet 'train-/ 
obedience to these instructions, you' shall be paid to-morrow morning. Here is a Bank-note with - 
nn annuity of three thousand francs a year. The which to defray the expenses of your journey ; 
sum- ' shall bq; ;.paid :: you- in quarterly instalments and here is the address oi my agent, bn whom 
by- my. Paris agent, to whom you will present you will please call on Wednesday rno.inirtg.'. uexty . 
yourself in person, once every three months, by which time he will be in. receipt of .my iiistnuv 
When, you cense to present -yourself, it rdia.il be lions.’ Sir William pushed Bin note and ■the 
considered either that you no longer cam to chum addov-s across the tabic in llu* diredhm of Laroche 


the: annuity or that you are Bead. Buell Is. the; as. though -Bie /latter; iV.hrd'.ymnc;;, pfeghif-jstrhdfnat. . 
offer I have, to make you, Monsieur Laroche.; creature with vchom he' was fearful of coming into 
you can either accept ifc or. decline lie at your closer -contact... ' ; ; ; : ' ■ d 

own. good pleasure ; ibr my own part I care not The Frenchman advanced a step or two, picked 
I which you do/ - up the- papers,; and put them away slowly and 


Three ; thousand francs -a year-!, was Laroche’s' carefully, inside - hfe-; pocket-book* ...locking;; Ihal : 
first thought. Why, scarcely half an hour ago, baronet full in the eyes as he did bo. if is teeth 
his wife had 'offered him just double the amount were hard set, and hi*? Breath conic and went 
on precisely the same terms, and he had laughed with a fuller rise and fall than; usual, but other-: ; 
in her face. Imbecile that he had been ! ’ wise ; there was . nothing to betray The tempest 

Coward, though; he- 'was., at heart, as nearly all of passion at work -within, him. When die had. 
braggarts are, if Laroche just then, had happened put his pocket-book away agnin, and still with 


to possess a revolver, he would have felt strongly his eyes ; bent full on/the baronet, he .said hy.u/ 
tempted to make use of it . and risk the eonse- low, deep voice: 4 Ifc is possible, Sir ^ Willmtn, • 
quenees. How he hated those two men !• —one that we may some day meet again. 5 I hen with 


white-haired, smiling, henevolent-looldng, as he a nod, that might mean much or that might have 
had seen -.him wallimg ■about- the. grounds, But no meaning ah all, he- turned .and' ■ walked ; 
with such a hand of iron hidden in his velvet out of the room. y ^ 1 

/iglove:; the other stern, impassive, coldly con- : The Frenchman found ; ; ; Dhr a -.; 

;..-|emptuous, who had taken no more .notice of; him in the corridor. { Lf .'yqff; 

him during the interview than if he were u dog. my mfefress .'desires- .to :see you- in." her m m - 
;V Yes, he hated them both with the ferocious; hatred '• immediately on. a. mattcFLf ! fim#: J mpbrlarfeL 5 /./;.;,; 

; of a tiger balked of the prey in which ’ Its claws ; £ Can- it Be that the ; 

’ ;v'/ -: .offer of tlm rix was':.1;lie;.fii':T : ' ' 

■This . other man ' he felt nearlv sure. : was in question that -1 LarbcM-- ••• ; Check-;; • 


■.'.'iovo/:; /tvife'-'g;.' -.anti be was 'jiist as , certain ' .mated at every; - turn tliongk lie had becn, and 
that Mora De Yigne was in love with him. though nil his line castles in the air hud come 
Even at a time like that, it thrilled him with a tumbling about his ears, La. began to hope 
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that more might, be saved from tlie wreck than 
bad seemed probable only a few minutes ago, 
and it was not without* a certain revival of 
spirits and a certain return to liis old braggadocio 
manner that he followed Nanette to Madame 3)e 
Vignc’a room. Just us he was passing the stair- 
case window, the lightning’s lurid scroll unrolled 
itself for an instant against the walls of blackness 
outside. Laroche shuddered, lie knew not Why. 
A moment or two later he found himself once 
more in. the presence of his wife. In the interim, 
the lamp had been lighted and the curtains 
drawn. 


A FEW NOTES ON PERSIAN APT. 

Tub limner’s art in Persia has few patrons, and 
the professional draughtsinan of the present day 
in that country must needs be an enthusiast, 
and an art-lover for art’s sake, as his remunera- 
tion is so small as to be a mere pittance ; and the 
man who can live by his brush must be clever 
indeed. The Persians are an eminently practical 
people, and buy nothing unless it be of actual 
utility ; hence tlie artist has generally to sink to 

• the ■ inere decorator ; and as all, even the very 
rich, expect a great deal for a little money, the 
work must be scamped in order to produce a 
great effect for* a paltry reward. The artists, 
moreover, are all self-taught, or nearly so, 
pupilage merely consisting of the drudgery of 

: preparing the canvas, panel, or other material 
| for the master, mixing, the colours, .filling in back- 
| .grounds, varnishing, There are no schools, of 
j art, no lectures, no museums of old or eontem- 
| pox‘ary masters, no canons of taste, no drawing 
I, tern nature or the model, no graduated studies, 
j or system, of any kind. There is, however, a 
I certain custom of adhering to tradition and the 
I conventional ; and most of the art-workmen of 
| Ira% save : the select lew, are mere reproducers of 
S tlie ideas of their predecessors. 

■ The system of perspective is erroneous; but 
neither example nor argument can alter the views 
of a Persian artist on this subject. Leaving aside 
the wonderful blending of colours in native car- 
pets, tapestries, and embroideries, all of which 
improve by the toning influence of age, the 
fnodbru Persian; colourist is remarkable for his 
skill in the constant use of numerous gaudy and 
fncbng^ . making one harmonious 

• and effective whole, which surprises us by its 
daring, but compels our reluctant admiration. 

Persian pictorial art is original, and it is cheap ; 
: the wages of a clever artist are about one shilling 
and sixpence a day. In fact, ho is a more day- 
labourer,- and his terms are, so many days’ pay 
for a certain picture. In this pernicious system 
of time-work lies the cause of the scamping of 
many really ingenious pieces of work. ■ 

A.s a copyist the Persian is unrivalled ; he has 
||! more than Chinese accuracy of reproduction ; 
every, copy is a fac-simik of its original, the detail 
. being scamped, or the reverse, according to the 
■ scale of payment In unoriginal work, such as 


the multiplication of some popular design, a: man 
will pass a lifetime, because lie finds it pay better 
to do this than to originate. This kind of unori- 
ginal decoration is most frequent in the painted 
mirror cases and book-covers, the designs of which 
are ancient; and the painter merely reproduces 
the successful and popular work of some old and 
forgotten master. 

But where the Persian artist shines is in his 
readiness to undertake any style or subject ; 
geometrical '.patterns— and’ they are very clever 
in originating these ; scroll-work scenes ’from the 
poets ; likenesses, miniatures, paintings of flowers 
or birds ; in any .media, on any substance, oils, 
water, or enamel, and painting on porcelain ; all 
are produced with rapidity, wonderful spirit, and 
striking originality. In landscape, the Persian is 
very weak ; and his attempts at presenting the 
nude, of which he is particularly fond, are mostly 
beneath contempt. A street scene will be painted 
in oils and varnished to order 4 in a week’ on a 
canvas a yard square, the details of the painting 
desired being furnished in conversation. While 
the patron is speaking, the artist rapidly makes an 
outline sketch in white paint ; and any suggested 
alterations are made in a few seconds by the facile 
hand of the ustart milmh (master-painter), a term 
used to distinguish the artist irorn the mere 
j portrait-painter or akkas, a branch of the profes- 
sion much despised bv tlie artists, a body of men 
who consider their art a mechanical one, and their 
guild no more distinguished than those of other 
handicraftsmen. 

A Pe rsian artist will always prefer to repro- 
duce rather than originate, because, as a copy will 
sell for the same price as an original, by multi- 
plication more money can be earned in a certain 
time, than by the exercise of originality. Rarely, 
among the better class of artists, is any tiling actu- 
ally but of drawing ; the perspective is of course 
faulty, and resembles that of early specimens of 
Byzantine art. Such monstrosities as the making 
the principal personages giants, and the 'subsi- 
diaries- dwarfs, are common ; while the beauties 
are represented as much bejewelled ; but this is 
done to please the buyer’s taste, and the artist 
knows its absurdity. There is often considerable 
Weakness as to the rendering of the extremities; 
but as the Persian artist never draw’s, save in por- 
traiture, from the life, this is not to be wondered 
at. 

The writer lias before him a fair instance of 
the native artist’s rendering of the scene at the 
administration of the bastinado. This picture is 
an original painting in oils, twenty-four inches 
by sixteen, m pa/pier-mdcM. The details were 
given to tlie artist by the writer in conversation, 
sketched by him in white paint on the pajiur- 


mdekd during the 


of the order, in the 


course of half an hour ; and the finished picture 
was completed, varnished, and delivered in a 
week. The price paid for this original work in 
oils in 1880 was seven shillings and sixpence. 
The costumes are quite accurate in the minutest 
detail ; the many and staring colours employed 
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CHAMBEBS’S JOTTBNAL. 


and iron. Here the work is usually artistically j 
good, and always original, no two pieces being 
alike. . 

Something must be said about the artist and i 
his studio. Abject poverty is the almost uni- 
versal lot of the Persian artist. He is, however, 
an educated man, and generally well read. His 
marvellous memory helps him to retain the tra- 
ditional attributes- of certain well-known figures : ( 
the black-bearded Bus turn (the Persian Hercules), 
and his opponent the Deev StiJM or ^ White | 
Demon ; Leila and Mujmln, the latter of whom j 
retired to the wilderness for love of the beautiful | 
Leila ; and in a painfully attenuated state, all 
Ms ribs being very apparent, is always repre- j 
suited as conversing with the wild beasts, who j 
sit around him in various attitudes of respectful j 
attention. Dr Tanner could never hope to reach 
the stage of interesting emaciation to which 
the Persian artists represent Mujnnn to have 
attained. Another popular subject is that of 
Solomon in all Ms glory. 

These legends aio portrayed with varying art i 
but unquestionable spirit, and often much 
humour; while -the. poetical legends of the! 
mythical history of ancient Persia, lull of strange | 
imagery, find apt illustrators in the Persian j 
artist. ” The palmy days of , book-illustration have i 
departed ; the cheap reprints of Bombay have 1 
taken away. -the. mison. iMtrc\ of the caligrapliist 
and book-illustrators, and the few really great 
artists who remain are employed by the present 
Shah in illustrating his great copy of the Arabian 
Nifihti by miniatures which emulate the beauty 
and detail of the best specimens of ancient 
monkish art, or in making bad copies of European 
lithographs to ‘adorn 3 the walls of the royal 
palaces. 

As for the painteps studio, it is usually a 
bare but light apartment, open to the winds, 
in a corner of which, on a scrap of matting, the 
artist kneels, sitting on his heels. (It tires an 
oriental to sit in a chair.) A tiny table a foot 
high holds all his materials; his paints are mixed 
on a tile ; and his palette is usually a bit of 
broken crockery. His brushes he makes himself. 
Water-pipe in mouth— a luxury that even an 
artist can afford, in a country where tobacco is 
fourpence a pound— his ■work ludd on his knee 
in his left; hand, without a mahl-stick or the 
assisfiMee of a colour-man, the artist;. squats, con-. 
. tcntedly at his work. He is ambitious, proud of 
his powers, and loves his art for art’s sake. 
Generally, he- does Hvo classes of work— the one 
the traditional copies of the popular scenes before 
described, or the painting on pen-cases— by this 
he lives ; the other purely ideal, in which he 
deals with art from a higher point of view, and 
; practises the particular branch which he affects. 

Ah a painter of likenesses, the Persian seldom 
succeeds in flattering. The likeness is assuredly 
obtained; but the sitter is usually c guyed,’ and 
a caricature is generally the result This is not 
the case in the portraits of females, and in the 
ideal heads of women and children. The large 
dreamy eye and long lushes, the full red lips, and. 
naturally high colour, the jetty or dark auburn 
. locks (a colour caused by the use of henna, a dye) 

. of the Persian women in their natural luxuriance, 


beauty in which the Persian artist delights. 
Accuracy in costume is highly prized, and the 
minutiae of dress are indicated with much aptness, 
the varied pattern of a shawl or scarf being 
rendered with almost Chinese detail. Beauty of 
the brunette type is the special choice of the 
artist and amateur, and ‘salt 5 — as a high-coloured 
complexion is termed— is much admired. 

Like the ancient Byzantine artist, the Persian 
makes a free use of gold and silver in iris work. 
When wishing to represent the precious metals, 
lie first gilds or silvers the desired portion of the 
canvas or panel, and then with a fine brush puts 
in shadows, &c. In this way a strangely magnifi- 
cent effect is produced. The presentments of 
mailed warriors are done in this way; and the 
jewelled chairs, thrones, and goblets in which the 
oriental mind delights. Gilt backgrounds, too, 
are not uncommon, and their effect is fax* from 
displeasing. 

The painting of portraits of Mohammed, Ali, 
Houssein, and Hassan— the last three, relatives of 
the Prophet, and the principal martyred saints 
in the Persian calendar, is almost a trade in itself, 
though the representation of the human form is 
contrary to the Mohammedan religion, and the 
saints are. generally represented as veiled and face- 
less figures. Yet in these particular cases, custom 
has over-ridden religious law, and- the Bchamayul 
(or portrait of Ali) is common. He is represented 
as a portly personage of swarthy hue ; his dark 
and scanty beard, which is typical of the Tamily 
of Mohammed, crisply curled ; his hand : is grasp- 
ing his sword ; and he is usually depicted as 
wearing a green robe and turban .(the holy colour 
of the peyyiifls w descendants of the Prophet). ,A 
nixxilms surrounds Ms head ; and he is seated oil 
t an antelope’s skin, for the Persians say that skins 
| were used in Arabia before the luxury of carpets, 
was known there. 

Humble as is the lot of the Persian artist, he 
^ expects to be treated by the educated with con- 
sideration, and would be terribly .hurt at any 
want of civility. One well-knowil man, Agha 
Abdullah, of Shiraz, generally insisted on regaling 
the writer with coffee, which he prepared himself 
when Ms studio was visited. To have declined 
this would have been, to give mortal offence. On ’ 
j one of these visits, his little hrasier of charcoal 
1 was nearly extinguished, and the host had recourse 
to a curious kind of fire-igniter, reviver, or rather 
steam-blast, that as yet is probably undescribed 
in books. It was of hammered copper, and 
had a date on it that made it three hundred 
years old. It was fairly well modelled ; and 
this curious domestic implement was in the 
similitude of a small duck preening its breast ; 
consequently, the open beak, having a spout 
similar to that of a tea-kettle, was directed 
downwards. Tim Persian poured an ounce or m 
of water into the copper bird, and placed, it on 
the expiring embers. Certainly, the result was 
surprising. In a few minutes the small quantity 
of water boiled fiercely ; a jet , of steam was 
emitted from the open bill, and very shortly the 
charcoal was burning, brightly. The water having 
all boiled away, the ji^rsian triumphantly removed 
this jfentific bellows with his tongs, ' and pre- 
pared, coffee. ^ ‘ , . 

No ^mention, lias been made of the curious 


bazaar pictures, Isold ,1‘or a few pence. These cost 
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COLONEL REDGRAVE’S LEGACY. 


little, but are very clever, and give free scope for ‘I have only Lamed the death of ColoM 
originality, winch. is the great characteristic of Redgrave at Slmnklm since my return to London, 
the Persian _ artist. They consist of studies of T must have aenufonfeillv nmitkl 9 t?I n .i a «Ln,l 


toivn-Ji te, ideal pl ctm'e S ; ot danerag-ttis, .and in „ t!iat portioll of t ,; e Thm) , % q Ml miiimd 
such-like. All are hold, ingenious, and original. /.'tv . ... i . . v i 

But bazaar pictures would'- take a chapter to | On. a mainowi.* le ocuasio^ T 

'themselves, and occupy more space than can ho traurfacted at>me legal bun n<>.s lor him. My follow- 
spared. ' lodger Mr Kedgrave appears to have tumbled into : 


■ •. ...: . . : . a ■ good tiling in ' the shape ' of a tery : handsome; .. 

, . ... . . , . legacy. 5 Mr Bradbury paused • a moment ; but 

COLOKEL ll.EDGBAY E'S LEG ACY. Miss Jones made no ’ response, ' but sat with lier 

in four .’chapters. — CONCLUSION. ff e H ?s ** lxei * 031 features 

or the ■ lawyer, . who ••: was' now emteutiy- -under the 
We must aide the reader to accompany us to. Bury influence of strong excitement. * I have, not lived 


IS FOUR CHAPTER; 


-C OK C LU 810 N. 


Street, St James’s, arid learn how Miss Jones lias all these years under yerar comfortable roof, Miss 


borne the calamity of her . lodger’s good fortune ; Jones, without ; becoming • ^ nccjnidiited . with .the 
for calamity Martha considered the munificent special relations which exist between; Mr Bed- 
I legacy of Colonel Redgrave, so fur as her own pave and J-onraell. Again the laamr pa«fd,. 

matrimonial prospects were concerned. If these -tiyWi °<iA h 'r iVli-f' d-r 
I prospects were dubious prior to hm death, they j onos as the certain and future Mm died- 

were now nearly hopeless. This was a fact the c-rave.’ 

housekeeper was unable to conceal from herself, ° ‘ You can hardly expect me, Mr Bradbury, to : 
in spite of her efforts to take ix sanguine view answer such a statement, 5 replied Martha in a 


inainted with the 


of affairs. The letters of Septimus were more j somewhat severe tone. 

business-like than ever; and Miss Jones agreed ‘I cannot. But it is necessary 

with her mother that if Septimus chose to contract ?f !mc J l • . ™° ® ast r, * 0 
.. .... ., L , , „ it? Am I rtn.Ti rm ; tvvfmtir thmisa 


r that I should 
m do net deny 


a matrimonial alliance, they would be powerless ** 

, . ■ , n . y a -j . 1 , ... the scale which txmlams • • yom* yiuhfc to ..'--became,- • 

to interpose the smallest obstacle to prevent it, Mrs ; Redc , ;ive , and I can" deprive him of that 
About this time, Mr Bradbury, the second oecu- amounfc A he declines to make you Ms wife. I 


j pant of apartments in Bury Street, returned from do not wish to speak against you/ future husband, 
1 Monaco, where- he had been spending Ills annual but he is selfish ■ and avaricious,. , and -.X think he 


racation. Mr Bradbury was a lawyer and a will succumb to the temptation l lKive. it 'in niy 


bachelor, and about sixty-five years of age. He 
was in. no respect a favourite with Miss Jones, 
who in. the course of a long residence had learned 
spine of the faults and failings of her legal tenant. 
The’"';.. most important of these was a love of 
gambling* At times,' the ; mental; depression ■ of 


power to lay before him. A' short- time /before,- 
I started for Monaco, Colonel ’Bedgrave • . called;, 
on me at my office. I had known him many 


? . . p t i , . , vears aso - in India. lie ctesum me to tow xm 

jpgs- of , uer legaitenant. ^ w j]3 ? j lx w hi c ]i he revoked", the bequest ;to Mr 
: these- ..was;-; a love oi . Bept-imtts- Eedgrave - in toto* lie liad not been 


prepossessed: with, his cousin latterly ;. in; fact, 


the lawyer ivas so excessive, that Martha enter- 2m had conceived the most intense dislike for 
'tamed- fears that he would lie guilty of some rash him. Ifo preferred that J • should execute the 



I - act -which would render notomma the hitherto will,' instead of employing Mr .Lorkyoud, the 
quiet house in Bury Street. . But a sudden turn son of th‘ Into kuidl.y lawyer, for what imwui 

in Fortune’s- wheel would disperse the ..mental \ Lind u»n rgse Inun in- 

\ \ e ,1 vv. •' n »A nh ,,.. ,-,11 „ ■ chair, and unlocking a small, -cnbmet prodiicetlc,: 

douds of the gnmbW, nnd ho Mould resume a fo f dcfl p;W h mC n? suitably imi wcec?/ *Hc«i ! 

his usual eheeruil mannir aim speech. On lie the veritable lad; will und tesUiment of the 
evening of his arrival from Monaco, ne dined ] a t e Colonel- Bede have, in which the date 
in. a more than usual recherche manner,- and when and purport of the previous will are; dpeeially 
the dessert had been placed on the table, he mentioned, duly signed and properly witnessed, 
requested the presence of Miss Jones for a brief I need scarcely say. If I were to put it; in 


aunvjimdmgrrat a glance, xte lit.iiiis -usiirioiiis -i ^ two thousand pounds. You shall 

armchair, with his feet ;. crossed on a • footstool, require the hand, in ...marriage ,o£-- 'Miy'Sepihnt^r. 

and as, lie; held tip n- glass of/47 port, to the light Ifodgmvoi ; Sliould lie . ^refuse : 

of the chandelier, he looked the picture: of com- will" shall be .enforced, and ' Mr AfodgraVa tiSaay;' 

fort and happy enjoyment. Yet" was the mind twenty tlumsand pounds,- und -a\'laf^ 

of that . man racked with consuming cares, for convinced, would make him mi cxcellunt; wife. 

lie>had had a had time of itwit, Slonacopanddm; ^unvyill ..naturally say-:.: k ^ 

,«v j:. bury run the risk, oi penal, semfcude-. lot, smek. .a; ’• 

jiad not only lost Ins own utm, gi.t ^ , oa- ^ a3 two thousand pounds r in reply, I 

oiderablc sum belonging otha people, m tlie that' I fuii any ridg and that sum of money 

fdiape of trust moneys, &c. lie requested Miss «^ave off heavier consequences than I care to 

Jones to he seated, also to take a glass of wine, name, 5 

Miss Jones : cbmpied with ; the first reipest, kit | It would bo difficult to describe iku whirlwind 
declined the second. of mental emotion which agitated the bosom of 
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Martha as she listened to the harangue of the 
lawyer. On the one hand she saw the possibility 
of realising her life-long ambition, of becoming 
the wife of a man with an; income of nearly 
two thousand a year, not to speak of the social 
position attending it. Miirtha remembered read- 
ing a novel by one of the most popular authors 
of oiuv time, wherein, the heroine committed a 
far more heinous offence with respect to a will 
than its mere suppression, and yet the delinquent 
preserved not only the love and esteem of all the 
characters of the tale, but even the good opinion 
of the readers thereof. 

The lawyer watched the Hushed cheek of his 
listener with feelings of hope, and plied poor 
Martha with such specious arguments as to the 
nullity of risk and the immense gain to be derived 
from 'the prosecution of his plan, that she at 
length consented to proceed to Shankliii by an 
early train on the following morning and seek 
a private interview with Mr Redgrave. As she 
rose to depart, Martha inquired of the lawyer 
the name of the fortunate recipient of the legacy. 
‘•Miss Blanche, Eraser,’ was the reply. 

Mr Redgrave was considerably astonished on 
the morning following the interview we have 
described when Miss Jones was announced. 
He pulled out his watch, and finding it wanted 
an hour to luncheon, decided to see her at once. 
He found Martha in the library. She was pale 
and excited. ‘Well, Martha, I hope nothing is 
the matter ? All well in Bury Street ? •_ 

‘ Yes, Mr Redgrave. X wish to speak to you in 


private. 

‘ Well, speak away, Martha, 5 r 
somewhat testily. 

‘ Pardon me ; walls have ears, 
into the grounds? 7 

Septimus paused a moment, 
request, but presently assented; 


Martha, 5 retorted Septimus, 


Can wo not go 


Septimus paused a moment, surprised at the 
request, but presently assented. He led the way 
through the hid 1, anil finally stopped in a, small 
orchard adjoining the garden. ‘Now, Martha, 
you can speak with as 'inucli security as if you 
were in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 5 

‘ I arn the. hearer of ill news/ 

Septlnrus turned pale as he beheld the unaccus- 
tomed expression of the features of the speaker. 

‘But it is in my power to ward off* the blow, 
or, I should say, in your power. I will come to 
the point at once. "The late Colonel Redgrave 
employed Mr Bradbury to make a subsequent 
will, in - which he annulled the will by which 
you inherit your legacy. 5 

Septimus "felt his knees tremble beneath him, 
his-'-fSeth. chattered, and he staggered towards a 
garden-seat which, was close at hand. 

Martha beheld with satisfaction the effect of 
the com muiiieation upon her auditor. 

He gasped forth; : ‘And who is the legatee? 5 

‘ Miss Blanche Fraser, 5 

£ Gracious powers I The lady to whom I pro- 
posed P These words were not lost on Martha. 
They gave her increased determination to pro- 
ceed ; mth her dangerous Biissidh. 

' ‘You can still retain the fortune, if you will 
perform; an act of tardy justice. 5 

tf What do you mean? 5 exclaimed Septimus, 
with a lurking suspicion of the nature of the 
actmpiired. 

‘Listen patiently for a few moments. For 


twenty-five years you have been a resident under 
my mother’s roof; during fifteen years of that 
time you have treated me as something more than 
a housekeeper ; you have treated me as a friend. 
In return, I have been to you as a sister. I have 
watched over your comforts in health, have 
nursed you in sickness, and wasted all. my young 
days in waiting for the moment when you would 
reward my life-long devotion by making me your 
wife. 5 

‘ My wife ! 5 retorted Septimus angrily. ‘ Ridi- 
culous! 5 

‘Unless you do so, 5 pursued Martha, ‘the second 
will will be put in force. 5 

‘And how do you propose to set aside that 
will, if you become my wife? 5 exclaimed Sep- 
timus. 

‘By simply putting it into the fire, 5 replied 
Martha in a calm decided tone. 

Now, it was almost instantaneously apparent 
to Martha that both she and Mr Bradbury had 
displayed a deplorable lack of judgment, when 
they unanimously came to the conclusion that 
I Septimus; Redgrave would eagerly seize the bait 
| held out to him by the destruction of the second 
will. Selfish and avaricious he might be, but 
not sufficiently so to induce him to stain his 
i conscience with the commission of so great a crime 
as that suggested to him by a man in dire 
extremity, and a woman who hoped to realise 
her life-long ambition by one grand coup. 

‘You cannot mean what you say, Miss Jones, 

| at least I hope not/ exclaimed ^ a 

i severe tone. ‘ You have been led into this by 
tli at man Bradbury, whom I have always con- 
sidered a great scoundrel. 5 

‘You refuse my offer then ? * said Martha in 
a voice pregnant with despair. 

£ I will not condescend to answer yon/ said 
Septimus. ‘ You had better return at once to 
London. I cannot offer you any hospitality. 
In the first place, my sisters have a strong pre- 
judice against you, which I must say is not 
without warrant ; and in the second place, I am 
engaged to be married to the mother of the 
fortunate legatee. So, if I do not become the 
possessor of the wealth of the late Colonel Red- 
grave, my wife’s daughter will inherit ; so the 
money will still be in the family. — Good -morning. 5 

Septimus bowed, and would have left the 
unhappy Martha without further speech; but 
; the housekeeper caught him by the arm, as she 
cried in. hoarse accents : ‘At least you will pro- 
mise never , to mention to any human being the 
scheme I proposed for your benefit ? 5 

‘I promise/ curtly replied Septimus, and left 
[ the orchard without more ado, the wretched 
j Martha gazing after his ^ retreating figure with 
! features on which despair in its acu test phase 
was deeply written. 

• We have but little to add respecting the per- 
sonages who have figured in our tale. Mrs Eraser 
was, as the reader will readily imagine, inexpres- 
sibly mortified at so suddenly losing the legacy 
bequeathed by the late Colonel Redgrave. "’But 
if anything could soften the blow, it was the fact 
that 'the fortunate recipient was her only child, 
her dear Blanche, who was shortly afterwards 
married to Mr Frank Lockwood. On the same 
day Mrs Fraser changed her name for that of 
Redgrave. 
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Septimus never entered , the house in Bury will induce a Hindu-' woman to mention the 
vStreet again, employing an .agent for the removal name of lier husband ; in alluding to him she 
ot Ins household gods and the numerous curios „ ses a variety of descriptive enlthets, such as 
lie had accumulated during his long residence . JL. ■, . vy, , 1 

as the tenant of 'Mrs "Jones. tn ^ " h l' lvl * r J™T' 

Immediately after the failure of his nefarious JV 1 1 Ub eare us menders of the 

plot, Mr Bradbury posted the second will to H ? usc \ fA 1 Commons when speaking of mdi 
Miss Blanche Fraser, and immediately ^ thereafter m .. the coxirse of debate. Traces, of this 

. disappeared . from - Bury Street and Linecdnk Tim. ma y he seen even in Scotland; one may , often 
Several unfortunate 'individuals suffered severely come across women in rural 'districts who are 
in consequence, as it was found that large sums in the habit of speaking of their husbands by 
intrusted to him by confiding clients had dis- no other name than 4 lk*' To such an extent 


appeared , i leaving not a wrack behind. 5 

Mr Lockwood is now one of the most rising 
{solicitors in London; his undeniable abilities, by 
a, singular coincidence, being universally recog- 


is this superstition carried among some savage 
tribes, tli at the real names of children are con- 
cealed from their birth upwards, and they are 


Meed ^immediately after theOnheritauee by' Ms >“ j? fict * tiou , s m,t > 1 W*. ,h f u , 

wife of Colonel Bedgrave’s legacy. lbe °\ wit eh emit probably is the ex j>ht* | 

. : / ° . nation of all those superstitions. . If a name gets 

known to a sorcerer, he can use. it as a handle 
WHAT’S IN A NAME! wherewith to work his spelk upon the bearer* 

, Tr , , ™ ’When the- .■■ Romans laid siege to a town. Tliey 

When we are told that a . rose by any other se ^ about at once to discover the name of its 
name would smell as sweet, tlie fact appears- to tutelary deity, so that they might coax the -god 
be self-evident, let there was a time warn mto -surrendering Ills' 'charge;, • • in- '.order '"'to; .-pre«k :. 
there was something in a name. We have vent their receiving the - same - tre^tmeiit ;at" - .the- ' • 
abundant evidence from the history of the . hands' of their enemies, they carefully concealed 
ancients, and from observations of savage tribes, ^] ie jla j a e of the tutelary deity of Borne, anil are 
to show that they believed in some inseparable said to have killed Valerius Sawiris for divulging, 
and mysterious connection between a name and it. We have several examples in our nursery 

the object bearing it, which has given rise to a tales of tlie concealment of a name being eon- 

remarkable series of superstitions, some of which nected . with a spell. It is made use of ly 
have left traces even amongst ourselves. Wagner in the plot of his opera of Lolwiyri/i, 

The Jews believed that the name of a child where the hero, -yielding to the. en.riosity of his 
would have a great influence in shaping its j a dy-h.»ve, divulges the &ccrefc of hi* name, and 
career; and we have a remarkable, instance of 

thus sort of superstition . in quite a di-fteront $ ( M Sfdnner, again, we have an instance of a ! 
quarter of the world. Catlm, the historian of spo u being broken, by the discovery of the 
the Canadian Indians, tells ns that when he was sorcerer’s mime. 

among the Mohawks, an old chief, by way of Bid uetunee to mention names'. 'readies; 'its height 
paying him a great complimen t, insisted on . in the ease ; of dangerous or niys tei-ious agehytes. . 
conferring upon him his own name, ijuycri . - Borneo, the natives -.avoid ; naming rthe small- .; 
cloronmc . 4 He had been, 5 Catlin explains, 4 a P ox ; ^ 1L ( termany, tlmhare must not be named, 

noted warrior; and told me that now I had a w the t^amxnll to decoyed,- W d to mattto 

right to assume to myself all the acts ot valour reckoned hv the Aberdeenshire flta-nun 

he had performed, and that- now my name would m ftet of im pi e ^ tlw punishment of winch to 
echo from hill to hill over all the Five Nations. 5 be averted only by some mysterious charm. The 
The generosity of the Mohawk chief will Laplanders never mention the name of the. bear, 
doubtless be more appreciated when - we. observe- but prefer to speak of hbn as 4 ihe.ciKl 
that it is seldom the superstition takes the form the fur-coat. 5 I he motive hero «ppeji$ lo lx* 
of giving one’s name away as in his case ; on the a that by naming tluv dreaded. -ibjfte his', 

contrary, most savages are verv much opposed to l lctlia * presence will be evoked -miu thi^.nyyp;-; 

; j, . -° • . . * , T , 11 .. is preserved in one of: our commonest savings;: 

mentioning their- names. -A jvelbknown ^writer Ev 4 y lhe oT , jeet of t(!1TOr does not m-teiafir 

poiuts out that the Indians of British Columbia a pp ea r, he will at least listen when he haft JwC 
have a strange prejudice against telling their name j and if anything unpleasant. is;'??aid..:pf.:'hiin • 
own names, and his observation is. con tinned by he is likely to resent i i. Hence,- hi 
travellers all over ..'-the, world. In many tribes, .even; the - semblance ; of. • reproacii,Uils;byery; anihe. 
if the indiscreet question is asked them, they is made, flattering. Tins pheiibmenpn, ;.-.-gjnej^Uy: ; 
will nudge tlicir neighbour and get him to answer termed, euphemism, is 

for them. The mention of a name by the tin- lor example, s_alle4 the furies tie 

wary lias sometimes been- Mlowud by unpleasant ^ ^.ne.1 « ltebin CumlfAMiv * l,y She English 
results. We are told, for instance, by Mr Black- p, ia .- au try. The modem Greeks euphomhe the 
house, of a native lady of Yah. Diemen’s Land name Q { vinegar into 4 the sweet one. 5 Were its 
who stoned an English gentleman lor having, real name to be mentioned, all Dm wine in the 
in. hiB ignorance of Tasmanian etiquette, casually house would turn sour. We ^ have an example 
mentioned the name of one of her sons. Nothing of the converse of the principle of euphemism 
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at work in the case of mothers among the savage 
; tribes- -of Tonquin giving their children hideous 
names in order to frighten away evil spirits 
from molesting them. . 

It. is, however, in the case of the most dreaded 
and most mysterious of all our enemies— -Death 
—that the superstition becomes most apparent. 
( Tlie very name of Death/ says Montaigne, 
'strikes terror into people,, and makes them 
cross themselves/ Even the unsuperstitious have 
a vague, reluctance to mentioning this dreaded 
name. Bather than say, 'If Mr So-and-so should 
Mej we say, 4 If anything should happen to Mr 
So-and-so/ The Romans preferred the expres- 
sion 'He has lived/ to 4 He is dead/ 5 M. Thiers 
a- vcm* was the form in which that statesman’s 
death was announced ; not 'M. Thiers est mort / 

The same reluctance is noticeable in mentioning 
the names of persons who are dead. A writer 
on the Shetland Isles tells us that no persua- 
sion will induce a widow to mention her dead 
husband’s name. When we do happen to allude 
to a deceased friend by name, we often add some 
such expression as 'Best his soul ! 5 by way of 
antidote to our rashness ; and this expression 
seems to have been used by the Romans in the 
same way. As might be expected, we find this 
carried to a great extreme among savages. In 
some tribes, when a man dies who bore the name 
of .some common object — ' fire/ for instance— the 
name for fire must be altered in consequence ; 
and as proper names among savages are almost 
invariably the names of common objects, the rapid 
change that takes , place in the language and the 
inconvenience resulting therefrom may be ima- 
gined. Civilisation has indeed made enormous 
progress from this cumbersome superstition: to 
our own philosophy, which can ask with haughty 
indiilereuce, ' What h in a name V 
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, There .are probably few readers who are 
not familiar, to a greater or lesser extent, with 
The : well-ventilated' subject of superstition in 
the Highlands of Scotland. There are few 
mountain countries throughout the world that 
are not rich in lore and legend relating to ; the 
.supernatural: their very configuration suggests 
that agencies more than ordinary have '’ been 
employed in shaping out their features. It is 
curious to notice how very largely the demo- 
niac theory enters into the calculations of the 
peasantry. For one Fairy glen or knowe there 
are a dozen Devil’s mills, bridges, caldrons, or 
punchbowls ; in fact, it is almost always the 
beings that are supposed to be baleful and 
inimical to the human race that have had their 
personality perpetuated in these legends. This 
certainly seems a little incongruous ; but as this 
is not a treatise on demonology, wo are content 
to leave it so. A 

Superstition is part of the being of the moun- 
taineer. Brave even to rashness, lie will face the 
natural dangers that beset his life — in the torrent, 
on the -peak, or in the forest ; he fears no odds 
when he. meets his foes. And yet tills man, who 
ean tread the dizzy ledge on the face of a 
precipice, who can hurl himself on levelled steel, 


is more timid and frightened than a child, when 
he conceives that forces other than earthly are 
being brought to bear on him. It is partly to the 
style and manner of his life that he owes this. 
He is brought more into the presence of nature 
than his neighbour of the plains ; he becomes 
imbued with ’the spirit of his surroundings ; the 
deep dark gloom of the woods, the lonesomeness 
of the mountain solitudes, the voices of the storm 
ancl of the torrent, and of their reproductions in 
the echoes, appeal to him; and a poetical imagi- 
nation begotten of such an existence finishes 
the process. Thus the roar of a waterfall in 
its dark chasm becomes to him the bowlings of 
some demon prisoned among the rocks ; the 
sighing of the wind through the forest trees is 
caused by the passage of spirits ; the mists that 
furl around the mountain peaks . and are wafted 
so silently across crest and come are disembodied 
ghosts ; and the sounds that break the stillness 
of the night are the shrieks and yells of fiends 
and their victims. 

This brings me to my story. I fancy that most 
of my readers are .acquainted more or less with 
the scenery of the Highlands ; hut in the case 
of by far the larger number of them, -I venture 
to say that such acquaintance extends only to 
the Highlands in their summer or their autumn 
dress. If so, they only half know them. Brave 
is the tourist who ventures amid the bens and 
glens when rude King Boreas lords it over them ; 
when, winter's wind roars adown the gorges of 
the hill, staggering the stalwart pines, mingling 
the withered leaves and the snowflakes in the 
desolate woods. When icicles hang from the 
hoary rocks, and the deep drift chokes up the' 
ravines, mantles the slopes of the conies, and 
bends in cornices over the threatening cliffs ; 
when the river roars through the plain— brown 
and swollen— and its parent torrents are leaping 
and raving among the boulders ; when the 
mountain hare and the ptarmigan are white as 
the snow that harbours them ; and the deer, 
driven from the hills by stress of weather, roam 
in lierds through the low-lying woods ; and the 
mountain fox leaves his cairn and prowls around 
the farm and the sheep fold — then, if you would 
enter into the spirit of loneliness and solitude, 
take your way to the Highlands. Do not 
imagine, however, that such is their condition 
during the whole of winter ; on the contrary, 

I have painted a particularly black picture, and 
it was in very much better weather that, two or 
three years ago, I went north, in December, on 
a visit to some iia ends in Inverness-shire. The 
particular part of the county I stayed in does 
not materially affect my adventure, so I shall 
not disclose it • 

'■■My., time sped by very pleasantly, although 
the district did not afford many neighbours at 
short distances ; hut this was a circumstance that 
always procured me an extra hearty welcome 
when I ventured far enough from home to call 
upon any people. On one of these .expeditions 
I had ridden to a house about eight miles away* 
and; the late hour of my arrival" brought about 
an invitation to stay for dinner and spend the 
evening. My friends pushed their hospitality 
to such an extent, that they had almost prevailed 
upon me to stay the night as well, when a good- ; 
matured challenge changed my wavering plans 
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THE HAUHTED MIDGE. 


into a firm determination to be off. Our con- to see the road* Just beyond, the- xnoiuitaifi^ • 
versation after dinner bad not unnaturally turned retreated to right and left,* and' ilnwdi a short 
upon ghost-stories,- as the district was an oufc-ofe and level tract of ineadowdiml, mid and drhinn 
the-way one, and the country-folk were fully made their wav down to' the. shores of the loah, 
persuaded of the existence of kelpies and Warlocks Ahead of me I could see Its broad: bosom .glancing 
of various kinds. What now happened was that in the moonlight, and llie great sjiow-ciad- inouip 
some of the young people < fancied; they had found tains Beyond "it. As the improved condi t ion of 
the reason why I was willing to stay all night, the road now made . -rapid ]>i’ogresion ■ oadeiyl' 
and boldly told me that I was frightened to cross gave the pony. Ida head, and' he went along, in u 
a certain bridge on my way home that had the style that promised soon to laud hie til ,mv . 
reputation of being haunted. I knew the spot destination. " 

..well, ..though I had never found but its exact There dvas only one- '-thing that troubled rmr 
story ; and when I had assured . . the . country-' —the haunted bridge. ■ Once past it, and 1 
people that I had no fears of the experiment, should thoroughly." enjoy iny moonlight ride, I 
they solemnly shook their heads, and averred do not know whether it was the thought of the 
that noto for sums untold would they cross the ghost-stories with which we bad. beguiled the- 
bridge after .nightfall.' On the present occasion, hours after dinner, and which now kepi recurring 
as I had been foremost among the sceptics to my mind in spite of all effort to the contrary, 
during the story-telling, 1 felt ray reputa- or whether it. was the solemn amt impressive ' 
lion at stake 5 and declaring I would on no scenery l had passed through in the glen, that 
account remain, I gave orders to have my pony had . unstrung me,; but the hearer 1 "ter yfeT 
brought round. The. whole party came to the the bridge the more . nneomiortable % felt. r<gar ; d- ' 
door to see me start— the elders inveighing lug it. It was hot exactly fear, but a vague 


brought round. The whole party came to the the bridge the more, uncomfortable I Mt. regard- 
door to see me start— the elders inveighing ing it. It was hot exactly fear, but a vague 
against my foolishness in setting off at that time presentiment of evil— the Highland blood assert 
of night ; the young people plying me with, mg itself. I could not get fid of the-' eensation, 
horrors, and telling me to be sure to come round I tried to hum and to whistle, but the forced 

next morning— if alive— and give an account of merriment soon died a Batumi death. 1 wM 

my adventures. To all I gave a merry reply, now on the loneliest part of the : :t ; omk : v Froxn 
and lighting my pipe, swinging . myself into the bottom of the glen as: ■'■far e-as the duMge— 

. the ..saddle, and shouting i Good-night,’ I cantered about three miles— there was not a diigle cottage ; ; 

off down the avenue. and more than, a mile on the - other :sMe v-ofr 

For a couple of miles the road led me down it lay a ; scattered hamlet.; The 1 inbon,- tpoywldchf: 
a deep wooded glen. On both sides the moun - 1 had . hitherto befriended;, me, ; now": threatened - do- .' 


tains towered aloft to a height of more than 
two thousand feet, their lower slopes thickly 


withdraw its light ; and where vliftnpsldf trees; 
verlmng the road the darkness was deep. The 


clad with pine and birch, their shoulders and pony carried me along bravely— ho knew - he 


■ 'short : Tune u. tm 



summits white from a recent heavy snowfall, was going ' home and in a sliort iinie a: timi 
The river poured . along tumultuously, • close in the road showed - me, -some .distance- ■■ ahead,-, 
benealh; the Toad, swirling, past frowning cliffs a ribbon of white high upon the. .dark Inli-iikv 
of rock, brawling; and battling with heaps of It was : the stream that • ran AttUieayu ihe .fetal : 
hoiildersp : •shooting; in ; : : sheets of: .gtocing,. IViam. bridge;;, :,v ; 

over cascade and rapid. By daylight the- scene Better '-get out of Jhis. -as -.soon' aW.pos^ible,: 1 
was sufficiently ^ grand and impmssiye:.; .01 ffiniriod j Thought.; and with voice and stick 1 encouraged 
as it now was by a faint moonlight, 1 it Was much ; the pony to increased spe&l. Ohwd went ! Tlie 
more: so. The night was calm and slightly. frosty ; ...roar- ’of. the. haunted: Btreaifi- .Was .dOftd'Tuid'; tedfe 
; but overhead, a strong breeze was blowing, and j now ; the gloom increased^ ns wo plunged deeper, 
from time to time the moon was.- obscured -.by- into tlie wood that Med its -hasi a; in rmfdlter, - 
the flying clouds. The play of -light and shade minute . -tho, ' bridge would . -be.- . far.* •heMndy ;. whoi% i 
brought., .about, by-, this - was . very beautiful; at without the least, warning, the .• -pinny; shied to 

one moment the "shaggy hillsides and deep pools one side and then ..stood stock still, quivering all 

of - the river were plunged in deepest shadow ; over. The shock all but sent, me Hying;, over 
in the next a flood of pale glory poured over I its; head ;; but ’by an ^ effort I kept my seat. I 

them, pointing the rushing stream with silver, j. had not far to- look', for the ..'cause- of ihe;tasTs- 

shooting shafts of light among the tall trees , \ fright. Hot a dozen'- '-yard^ away wpre the' "dimly*, .--j 
tracing mosaics on the dark, surface of- the. road. j seen parapets of the bridge; and on one/yvf 
Each clump of ferns, each bush and stump, took ! them crouched sin object that froze ^ me with 
uncommon shape, and it required no great stretcli | terror. There are boivio moments # iu which 
of imagination to convert - the boulders and reefs the events of a lifetime pass in review ; there, 
of rock out in the stream into waterbulls and are some glances iu which an infinity of detail 
kelpies. The rush and roar of the river drowned can bo taken in quicker than eye ran close, 
.all other sounds; but with the exception of the This was one of them. I do not suppose that 
echoing tread of my pony and the occasional j my eye rested on the object of my terror for 
bark of a fox from' the hill, there was nothing more than a second ; hut in that brief space 
else to be heard. On my way down the glen t saw what seemed like the. upper part of a 
I passed a few scattered cottages, but their occn- distorted human body, hunclilmckotl and without 
pants were long ago in bed, although it was legs, with a fact that glowed with, the red light 
not much past ten o’clock. cd lire! 1 mu laugh now, when 1 think of my 

The wilder part of the glen ended in a fine I fright ; bnt at the moment I mnember getting 
^ Tpassy where; The hills towered almost straight up j the pony' into motion somehow with stick, bra Be, 
from the river, and the pines throw* so deep a | and voice, and Speeding iwt-uss the nridgtHike a 
shadow, that for a few yards it was impossible j thunderbolt, crouching down, Tain o bnauior* • ; 
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like, and momentarily expecting to feel the. grip 
of a clammy hand on my neck ! Hard, hard: we 
galloped through the hamlet I have mentioned ; 
nor did I slacken the pace until the lights of 
my abode had gleamed through the plantation, 
and we were safe and sound in the stable-yard. 

To make a really good gliost-story , my narra- 
tive should go no further; but the sequel has 
still to be told. I invented an excuse to appease 
the curiosity of my friends, who naturally were 
anxious to know what had sent us home in 
such a fashion— the pony in a lather, and myself 
with a. scared, unintelligible expression. I did 
not want to tell the real story until I had 
made some effort to unravel ih With this end 
in view, I started on foot soon after breakfast 
for the house I had dined at, intending to make 
a thorough examination of the bridge and the 
course of the stream on my way, and to ques- 
tion some of the cottagers in 'the hamlet. I 
was saved the trouble, however. I had not gone 
much more than a mile, when I perceived coining 
along the road towards me a sturdy pedlar, 
with a fur cap on Ills head, and a pack of 
very large dimensions fastened on his broad 
shoulders'. Such fellows are very commonly met 
with in the outlying districts of the High- 
lands, where they do a roaring trade in ribbons, 
sham jewellery, and small wares, besides carrying 
a fund of gossip from place to place. In the 
specimen of tlie class now before me I was not 
long in recognising tlie ghost of the haunted 
bridge, and in hailing him I was soon in 
possession of the whole story, c Yes ;, he was 
the man that was sitting on the brig about 
eleven o’clock ; and was I the gentleman that 
rode past as if all the witches in the country- 
side were at Ins. heels? Faith, it was a proper 
fright I had given him.’ . 

‘But tell me,’ I asked, ‘what on earth were! 
you doing there at such a time of night V 

t Wee], sir, I was very late of gettin’ across 
the ferry; and it was a lunger step than I 
had thocht doon to the village ; and I had 
had a gtiid walk the day ah’eady, and was tired- 
like. The brig was kind o’ handy for a rest ; 
so I just sat doon on the dike and had a bit I 
smoke o J the pipe. Bosh, sir, when ye cam ! 
scourin’ past, I thocht it was the dell iiimsel’ * 
but then I just thocht that it was mvsel 5 sitting ! 
in the shadow that had frighted your beastie, and | 
it had rim awa’ wi’ you like. And when I cam 
the length o’ the village, I just had to creep! 
into a bit shed ; and wi ? my pack and some 
straw I soon made a bed.’ 

So. here , was the whole story. The deep] 
shadow on the bridge had prevented me from 
seeing the sitter’s legs .; the heavy, knapsack had . 
given him a humpback ; the fur cap and the | 
glow of the pipe accounted ‘for the fiery eoun- j 
tenance. With mutual explanations we parted ! 
—he to push his sales in the villages beyond ; 
I, to hurry on to the hopse in the glen, whose 
: inmates ..at first evinced the liveliest interest 
in the over-night episode— an interest, however, 
which /waned to disappointment as I proceeded 
;tp explain how ; the ghost was laid, I may men- 
tion that I omitted the i scourin’ past * portion of 
the adventure. How they will chaff me when 
they read this 1 


FAIBYLA ND IN MIDSUMMER. 

Shall I tell you liow. one clay 
Into Fairyland we went ? 

Fairy folk were all about, 

Filling us with glad content ; 

For we came as worshippers 
Into Nature’s temple grand, 

And the fairies welcome such 
With the freedom of the land. 

Through the green-roofed aisles we went, 
Passing with a careful tread, 

For beside our happy feet 
Purple orchis raised its head ; 

And behind, the blue-bells hung, 

Fading now like ghosts at morn, 

Here and there a white one bent, 

Like a ‘ maiden all forlorn.’ 

From the bank across our way 
Ragged Eobin flaunted red. 

And athwart a narrow trench 

Feathery ferns their shadows spread. 

Fair white campion from the hedge 
Raised its starry petals chaste, 

And the fragile speedwell blue 
Rade us on our journey haste. 

Haste ? For why ? We sought the pool 
Where the water-lilies bloom, 

And we found it ere the night, 

Hidden in a leafy gloom ; 

All around like sentinels 
Yellow iris stood on guard, 

Keeping o’er the virgin queens 
Ever faithful watch and ward. 

Like pale queens the lilies white 
Oil their leafy couches lay, 

Where no wanton hand could reach, 

No disloyal foot could stray. 

Lovingly we bade adieu 

To each golden- hearted queen. 

And stepped out to where the heath 
Laughed to heaven in robe of green. 

Here we gathered treasure- trove— 

Eyebright, milkwort, cuckoo-shoes — 

Till our baskets, overfull, 

Many a precious bud must lose ; 

Till, the sunset glory fell 

On the blossoms in our hand. 

And, with lingering glances, we 
Bade farewell to Fairyland. 

Florence Tvlee. 
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. THE : .. S-T O R Y- O P ABE. j a lie,’ elie- ,;ex ^i^inod ’ '-‘ircriEtw iig.': ' Io: 

Those who profess to know all Mxmt slavery i think farther: ; gifts - ; -‘hat- 

I will tell < 5 r on tliat tlio negro was a tlionsand tinies | dem pore white trash say 
happier; £i3;: a slate than he is as a freeman... This j 'null' to eat.’ And CJiloe'LMy Aobhed*^ AC.- •h’hiul 
may be true of some of the race ; we do not j I' ventured to ask tbeMe^#qn hi the -j; 

enter into the question. The -field-hand ' was i ‘Well, ye see, Miss Anne/ said Ohloa, brighten- ; 
in general an entirely irresponsible-- creature., | .ing, *m etillifd • ptisans. " is;-4elti.rA'Anai : ried:; : . jKhwd; 
He belonged to his master as thoroughly as the just like; white folks;, anl as lay .olu- : inamhiy,T 
dogs and horses did, and he was of infinitely ’ll Do eighty the day- ;a-fter • [ famonoW;, • 
less importance. He had his daily task and. his George said 1 had ougl ,* ter gib her ail father a j 
daily rations ; he had also, if owned by a kind weddhiV j 

\ master, Ms little amxisementSj chief of which Better late than never, thought 1, as I added ; 
i were the dance and the camp-meeting. . Bitch a something to Ghloe’s basket. 

: life would naturally not inspire one with any In addition, to the plantation negroes and the ; 

: very high ambition. Give the plantation negro often, petted and spoiled household ..servant^ i 

} his hoe-cake and his hit of fat pork, his .banjo,- there was among the; coloured population of the j 
| and; tile, privilege of telling his experience to nn Smith a-^rhdip-propoHiintg!^ ;skllLd;.'.itt#hfet^ A 
I unlimited chorus of ‘ HalMniahs \ A and ‘ Brass - These; were not-, only,/ from V their siiperior itiiel- ; j 
| de Lords ! J and you gave 1dm perfect bliss. If licence, more alive than the rest of their njc<* to ; 

the white man ' was ;. Ms oppressor, he seldom the ; hard-hip - of .slavery, 1 nit, ; from their greater j - 

knew it. 1 De family ' were, except in rare : cases, - value, more apt to suffer from ; it. Why, for j 

admired and . revered. And these, poor creatures Instance, • , should - *0 nij ; A ;;^opA': Mnhk&mthi ;i Mile - ; j- 
: who did not : own - themselves, assumed as id • felt his time away on ; the plantation, whore f here j 
am air of ;' proud .proprietorship when -speaking- -..of was little or nothing/- j ' 

the glories.. of their master’s, state, and specially in the Adjacent town will;- ' 
. of each ‘young MiasV and * lily miss.’ : ‘ Young always ■ in--; • heed ;• of .• hMneyy vhqhdsohmVp^^ A 
: mash* b Was at 'unchdlieiiv tyrant'. • 'and- their- darling.'- Mr tl lie' slave’s;, -services f . Thw.-. : msfceW : 

1 have heaid. a wedding ceremony wound up with, a, kind man, and Smith, known to he;;. just the 
‘Hark, -from -de tombs a doleful sound!’ with reverse, but hiring is not like selling. And so 
all its concomitant tears and groans, because Jim goes, and toils in the >weat of his brow 
■‘Marse Harry - had so ordered. till Smith’s payment - to; .;the; master ;is WrnnjpouVY 

This sLate of things by no means came to an from him a thoirumdfold. 

• end with the civil ■war. Long after the slaves If is of one of these mrelmMes £ am going to 
were freemen, and the broad acres had changed tell you, and, excepting that the names of the 
owners, and ‘old mash ’ had fallen in battle or persons connected with the story have been, 
died broken-hearted, all that, were left of the changed, every word of Abe’s story is true, 
proud old name were still 4 de family’ to those In the heart of West Virginia, on the piein- 
loving hearts. While the writer lived in one of ;r risque banks of the Great Kanawha Elver, 
the' border towns of Virginia, the mother of one there is a large tract of land once owned by 
of her maids appeared one day to ask for largess. Washington. Bed den - the niece who afterwards 
‘We’se done goiM to luib a party, Miss Anne/ became Mrs Parke Cu&tis, Washington had 
said she ; ‘ an’ some ob de ladies dey gibs me another in whom he was greatly interested, the 
Hour ; an’ some, eggs ; an’ some, sugar; an’ ole daughter of his brother Lawrence. r l his lady, 
missis she would a 1 , gib me a whole great big much against the wishes of her distinguished 
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uncle, became the wife of Major Parks of Balti- 
more ;/■ and when this gallant officer, fulfilling 
Washington’s predictions, had spent all lie could 
la y his ’ hands upon and a great deal more, the 
couple, for his sins, were banished to what was 
;tben the wilderness of Western Virginia. Their 
daughter in course of time married Mr Prescott, 
a rich young planter from the east, whose money, 
laid out on the Washington acres, produced a 
nourishing plantation 5- while on one of the most 
romantic sites on the Kanawha arose a noble 
mansion known as Prescott Place. Here Mrs 
Prescott exercised for years a lavish hospitality ; 
and here were preserved, until lire consumed 
them and the mansion together, sundry relics of 
Washington, chief of which was a: characteristic 
letter to his niece, written before her marriage, 

: warning her that as she made her bed, so she; 
should lie upon it. 

When young Laura Prescott married gay Dick 
Kandolph, Abe, the son of Mr Prescott 5 *' body- 
servant, was one of numerous presents of like 
kind. Kbe Was an excellent carpenter ; and when 
dark days came to the Prescotts and Randolphs, 
it was Abe himself who persuaded * Morse Dick’ 
j to sell him to a man from the north named 
i Hartley, who from being a slave-driver had risen 
to be. a slave-owner, and who had the reputation 
of being a very demon. Again and again Hartley 
offered a tempting price, and again and again Dick 
Randolph refused it; nor would he have yielded 
■ at last, hard pressed as he was, had he not felt 
that Abe, being about to be hired to a builder 
In the iniighbourhood, would be really out of 
| Hartley’s power. And when, some months after 
* the sale, Abe walked over to Prescott Place to tell 
that his new master was going to allow him 
to purchase his freedom by working over-hours, 
Mr Randolph felt quite at ease about the faithful 
. fellow'. A price being set by Hartley, Abe set 
j himself .cheerfully . to earn it— for years- coin- 
j moneing his day’s work with the dawn, and 
carrying it far into the night. 

But the general opinion of Hartley had not, 
it was soon seen, done him injustice. Twice, 
.thrice, was the price of Abe’s freedom raised just 
as ho seemed on the eve of gaining it; and after 
the third disappointment, the slave became utterly 
hopeless, and, abandoning all extra labour, spent 
Ms spare hours in the darkest corner of his 
wretched cabin, brooding over his wrongs. This 
was by no means what Hartley intended ; so, 
to encourage Abe, be was led to promise, in the 
presence of Mr Randolph, that he would abide by 
the sum last named. In law, of course, the pro- 
inise was good for nothing ; but the d-demnt 
slave-driver was supposed to have some regard 
for public opinion, d In vain Mr Randolph offered 
& . higher price than was demanded for the slave 
himself. Abe should buy himsel f, Hartley* said, 
or. he should not bo bought at all. 

Three years had passed, when. Abe, getting a 
half-holiday from, the builder wlio hired him,' set 
off for Hartley’s with' the stipulated sum, On 
Ms way there he slopped at Prescott Place to toll 
the good news. This was just at the beginning 
of the war ; and Mr Randolph, being about to 
join the army, had promised to take"' Abe with 
him as his servant, 

-morning, while breakfast was being 
!§|1|^| at Prescott Place, a loud scuffle was heard 


at the dining-room door, and Hartley, using his 
whip freely on the servant who tried to stop 
him, strode into the room livid with passion, 
and flourishing his whip in Mr Randolph’s lace, 
yelled, with an oath : 4 Where is that nigger ? s 

Dick Randolph’s blood was up in a" moment, 
but he was first of all a gentleman. c Do you 
see my wife? 5 he asked sternly. 

A coarse response from Hartley was all the 
reply, and in a moment the ruffian had measured 
his length on the floor ; nor did he remember 
more till he found himself struggling in a pool 
of not very clean water by the highway. The 
negroes had received orders to take" him off the 
plantation, and the precise spot where they were 
to deposit him not having been mentioned, they 
had selected one in accordance with his deserts. 

Hartley thought it prudent to disappear for 
a time. Whether he was simply a coward, or 
feared that some ugly facts connected with the 
case ; might leak out, was never known. Abe 
himself was not seen or heard of ; and his story, 
except by a few, was soon, in these eventful 
times, forgotten. 

But the facts of the case were these : on the 
evening referred to, Abe had found his master 
pleasant, and even jocular, wishing lie h ad not 
given the promise, offering to buy Abe back 
again, and so on. At last he turned to business. 
The ■ -money -'whs produced and counted. 

4 Well ? 5 said Hartleyj inquiringly. 

Abe did not understand. Hartley seemed wait- 
ing for something. At last he spoke plainly. 

4 Where is the rest of the money 1 3 

The scoundrel had made up his mind to deny 
having received the previous payments, to deny 
all knowledge even of sums he had meanly 
borrowed from his slave, arid to hand him back 
to helpless, hopeless slavery. 

That night Abe appeared at the cabin of his 
wife, a slave on a distant plantation. There he 
briefly told the story of his wrongs, adding : 

4 1 am going to-night. It may be long before 
you see me ; but if it is fifty years, I will 
come back for you, if you are foitliM. 5 
- Bliyllis promised to be true ; and kept her 
promise as slaves do ; that is, she married— they 
called it marrying— -the first man who asked 
her. 

The five years of the war had come and gone, 
and ten years more. Major Randolph, past 
middle age, and utterly rui ned, was trying, i n 
a small Virginian town, to take up the profession 
of law, which, in happier days, he had studied, ’ 
but had not cared to practise ; and the -widow 
of Hartley, who had meantime died bankrupt, 
was keeping a boarding-house . in the same 
place ; when, on a certain forenoon, there’ was 
shown into the Randolphs 5 parlour a tall, portly, 
middle-aged man, gentlemanly in appearance, arid 
thoroughly well dressed, but perfectly blade * The 
Irish maid-of- all- work had forgiven his colour for 
the sake of his clothes, 

Mr Randolph happened to be at home, and it 
was to him the stranger eagerly turned^ lAIarse 
Dick ! 5 he cried; 

4 Abe ! 5 

And Abe it was. And there were tears in at’ 1 
least three pairs of eyes as the master and slave 
of former days shook hands. 
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Well, Abe might have been a long-lost brother, 

Major Randolph was so glad to see him. Ho 
made him tell his adventures from the time lie 
left Hartley until he appeared in the' Randolphs’ 
parlour; he showed him his sons and his 
daughters, and rattled on about old days. But 
never a word did he say about wounds and losses 
and disappointments' ; though it could hardly 
have escaped Abe’s affee tio n ate eyes that, \vh i le 
his own outer man bore such marks ;of prosperity, 
liis old master’s had grown actually shabby. 

.By ways and means generally forthcoming to 

border ncgihes who laid the ' A M. 

to avail themselves of them, Abe laid gone north 
Ward first, returning to Yirginia, however, the j but de< 
moment the emancipat ion proclamation ..was issued. ‘ 
Hearing of Major -Randolph's absence and his 
own wife’s unfeithfulnessj lie had wandered 
farther and farther from. Ms old home, and had 
settled at last in a far south-western state. There j have 
he had : worked- Steadily • at first on shares, then , 
for himself ; till -at the time of his visit to | table 
die- ..was - tiie-Aian^gcir/.and largest- share- 
holder of tho celebrated Hot Springs of A 

. 'ST-pprl I liniV 6 Tli 


I meant to meet him face to face and ask him 
what ho thought of himself I doubt if I could 
have kept my hands- oil*' -him j and- now he is gone. 
J. hope the good Lord \v II { forgive hie ! 5 

Were I writing a romance,' I might tell how' 
Abe made his ' old';'- master’* fortuite/ ".But; !, hive':- 
given : you a- pom* idea . of Major Ifemh/lpli if ;■ I 
have led you to -imagine he would all o\v‘ himself 
to profit by his. old. senvuilV: prosperity in the ' 
smallest degree.. ■ If Abrtoki him of a good invests 
nu nt, 'he had ' no money. . If h loan was modestly 
and hesitatingly olfered, on the : plea dtlmt , Alie \ 
courage and prudence winked to place money at interest, and that there 
'V j : were. . so/few whom ho could trust, it -was kindly- 
dd.ed.ly refused. And m -Abe grows; richer/ : 
and Major Randolph poorer than even- • The , 
time slaves, with many misty ideas on the subject 
of religion, had one: uiiicfe "of ; belief ;'wl rick' .Lifey ■ 
understood clearly, Ami for which tiny; would 
snifemd martyrdom— namely, that in the 
■next world it would be their turn to sit at 
. „.A : ~ and - eat - the good dhingS, while-- tkeprducl 
white folks, should - ^ : g3feaBe': 4e: : gtiddll ;; * : uiidf turn' 
.do cakes.* The 'doctrine, is; jp«hdM.hn : ;.the :jmnA 
; . hfeed I say how earnestly ‘‘Mam Dick’ was; eipk of , compensatioiij but;- flic - eompwMlioii in - 
besought to try the springs for his rheumatism, some cases begins here. . * , 

to bring * Miss Laura 5 aim the . family, to enjoy . . 

horses and carriages, to fish mid hunt* and gene- ' o ^h- ^'v vyw 

rally to on ter into possession? - ; -0 IS h ■ W-.O.ivI Ahi ' S n 1 T 0 1\ A . 

Old Mrs Prescott, who still lived, shared with cxrAFSEtt xvh 

her son and daughter the pleasure of Abe’s return, 

and the young Randolphs listened with delight ' C X have ' .something- of serious/ import to my fa 
to such an interesting romance. And yet— truth you/ were Mora’s .first words as he went forward 
compels me to confess that tho eldest daughter' a few slops and then halted, * Hector Laroche, do 
gave more than one uneasy glance into the street, you know that you are in iumiiumit danger : of, 
and was literally sitting on thorns. What if V0IU , life ‘i ’ 

a morn mg caller should find a negro in the " * ■" Vl ,, < , , «, , n . * , 

Randolph" parlour? Even kind Mrs Randolph Ho gn.ve a ht.-lo start ..u<? krfaa uUie.- pedly 

had a feeling of uneasiness as the early dinner- lur a L * i0m< M or l w ^v iN, ° > ^ ;uu n<it aware m 

hour approached. But the master guessed at anything of the kmu/ lie amwmM with a rimer, 
no such embarrassments. The lionr came ; the 4 Madame, you arc oracular S * 
hell rang, and as easily and cordially Major 1 Oh, hush ! Tills ia no time A >r levity. Will 
Randolph said : * Ifon will come to dinner with you hot believe me when 1, tell you that your 
us, Abe. 3 ... . life is in danger? The assassins Imv.es tracked 

‘ After you; and the family, Mayse Hfelw .y vou—thdv have ' followed vou^^:here^dhey:Il.iiivO- 
•Jl'ilU me and the ianuly,' replied Major sfemWteke ^durlife ' 

“ tLgh Abe earnestly bepgnd'K. be allowed ‘Tlie Wmt n»aain»?’ be MM 

to wait, into the dining-room he went. And I as lie bounded- to l»y JuL . •; . ^ , . 

may add, that had the most curious or mischievous ban you not guess 't- 1 mm;, Laroche* Ihin.i . 

eyes been on the u afeli for solecisms of any kind, Oh, how like yon it wits to turn traitor to llse ; 
they would have been disappointed. cause to which yon had hound yoiusUf by until, 

‘'What would you have had me do? 3 said -md to betray your comrades! Buiryour tmudieiy-: 
Major Randolph afterward*, 4 There ; was Abe, kas been discovered*-.. The pehMiy-yon^canifeh^hC'- 
dying to lavish on. his .. old: master all he pos- p-jjomnt of.’ % / ' ‘ 

.•sessei W|s..X to .be- .outdone iii hospitality by ,jj e j ia ^ tunieMivitf :With'' : teVror wh.ile : 'Mdrh ; -ift^8 i ' : 

m !lnd Ibw S as much delicacy hs pap^ 

• owned: Afiss Randolph, who felt she could afford ; ^J 1C * 1 poUd ddafod to .tu iee .theix 
to praise when the critical period was safely over Xiis gaze :.wanclered nom corner to cm the 

— a merciful providence having kept away visitors, room with a sort of stealthy hight, w u dread mg 
‘He spoke just as good English us we. do. But that an assassin might spring upon him at any 
did you. notice that, though be spoke of Mr moment. A cold perspiration bathed him from 
Hartley and Mr everybody else, lie always culled bead to foot ; lie trembled in every limb* and 
papa “Marse Diekf” . p ^ wilit have Mien had he not supported hiinMf 

_ Before Abe felt town,- lie had put a little bit pj 8 pack and bauds against the bureau, 
of bu Binees m Mr Randolphs hands^no other x to ]inm ^ what you have just 

than the settlement ol a mortgage that threatened imnii, 

to ruin Mrs Hartley and her children. H) M.arse io }^ 1110 ^ aa an ? i3 %< ^ ^ *. M swt.J 

Dick I ? he said, 4 f have been keeping away till vnth a strange hoarseness in his vome, ^ 

I -was rich enough to buy that man up; and then should you, Mora Do Yignc, know ot secret 
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societies plots, and conspiracies'? Who should 
apeak to you of these things, the secrets of which 
are known to the initiated alone? No; it is a 
lie —a lie 1 Some wretched fool has imposed 
upon you, or else yon have concocted this story 
yourself in order to frighten me away/ 

Looking straight at him, Mom said slowly ; 

4 Thu right hand of ike Gear is frozen! 

A low cry burst from the wretched man’s lips ; 
lie buried his face in his hands and fell on his 
knees ; he know that his doom was sealed. 

A pang of compassion shot through Morals ; 
heart, SHe made a step or two forward and 
then drew back 'with a shudder. All her 
womanly instincts revolted against the man. 
Wot even at that supreme moment could she 
bring herself to go near Mm. ‘You must go 
away at once — to-night,! she said, * To-morrow 
may he too late. 5 She found herself repeating 
the very words of doles. 

E Go away— 1 whwv?’ he asked with a groan, 
turning his haggard face full upon her. 4 All 
places are alike. There is no escape— none !’ Ho 
rose to his feet and staggered across the .room to 
the ottoman, on which he sank, and buried his 
face in the cushions. 

* Will you allow mn to send for Colonel Wood- 

; ruffe? He will be able to con use) you far better 
than I as to what had hast be done for your 
safety/ 

As Laroche neither ’assented nor dLsenied, 
Nanette was at once despatched in quest of the 
colonel, who was s' ill with Hit' Will ium. He 
followed close on 'Nanette’s heel?. A few words 
aside from Mora put him in possession of the 
facts of the U-V. 

bLarnehe, tlm is a bad Liisiness—a very bad 
badness/ he wild as he crossed to the ottoman 
and laid a hand on the frenchman’s shoulder, 
feint sit up, and let m look the situation in the 
; fec>\ "Whining is of no use— -never is. Wo have 
| to act, ‘While (here’s life there V. hope, and I 
! for one don’t despair of drugging you out of this 
; dilemma, however awkward it may look just 
J now.’ 

■j 4 No, monsieur ; there is no hope — none/ 

: cried Laroche. £ They have tracked me here— 
they will track me everywhere, till one day their 
opportunity will naive, I know — 1 know ! 5 III, 
nervous agitation was still so extreme that the 
words seemed n- if they could .maivdy form 
themselves on. Ids lips, 

* Here — drink this/ said the colonel, handing 
him a glass containing brandy, which Mora Lad 
brought at Ids request/ 

Laroche swallowed the spirit greedily. It 
helped to steady Ins nerves for the. time being, if 
it did him no other good, 

f Wlmt Madame I h V igne says is quite true/ 
Ahmed the colonel. ‘You must get away from 
this- place without an hour’s delay. I have 
thought of a plan Much will at least Insure your 
1 safely for a little while to come; after that, ‘yon 
| wdl Wve iu shift for yourself. I knew this part 
I of him country well when a boy. There is a 


B ~‘‘ "taute kept by an old acquaintance of mine 
' _ lonely valley about two miles from the 


opposite shore of the lake. I will take you there 
to-night, and you can stay there till you have 
decided what your future plans shall be.’ 

* 0 monsieur, you are too good! I have not 
deserved this/ cried the abject wretch. 

4 You speak the truth, Laroche; you have not 
deserved it/ answered the other gravely; f How 
soon, can you be ready to start ? ’ 

c In ten minutes, monsieur.’ 

* Goody 

4 But I shall need money, monsieur. 3 

fet shall he found you. Have you any idea 
as to what your plans will be after you leave the 
farmhouse?’ 

* I shall endeavour to make my way to London— 
it is the best hiding-place in the world for those 
who know it. There I shall lie quiet for a 

little while. After that’ He ended with an, 

expressive lifting of his shoulders. 

4 If you will get ready, then/ said the colonel. 
c I too have a few arrangements to make.’ 

Laroche nodded ; then he went to the door, 
opened it, and gazed furtively up and down the 
corridor. Hot a creature was in sight. He darted- 
away and sped up the thickly carpeted staircase 
as noiselessly as a shadow. 

The colonel sent Nanette in search of Archie 
Bnlsdale. He came at once, and as soon as the 
situation of affairs had been partially explained 
to Mm, he was despatched with a message to 
tlie boa! house. Then the colonel in his "turn 
left the room. He was only absent three or four 
minutes, and when he earn/ buck he was carrying 
a small roll of notes in his hand. 

Mora had snbfefed into an emy-ebair from the 
moment Colonel Wood ruffe had taken charge of 
the situation, and there she was still sitting. 
Who could have analysed her thoughts during 
the last painful quarter of an hour, or have 
adequately described the varied phases of emotion 
which obi a d and llmved ihrmigh her heart! 

Immediately following on the return of the 
cfenmfe, came Archie BidMaie. Each of them 
was muffled in his ulster, for although the storm 
had not yet broken over the valley, it might 
do so at any or monk 

A minute, later the door opened and Laroche 
stole iu. Bor a moment or two none of them 
recognised him. His black beard and moustache 
had vanished ; a grizzled wig with long lanky 
tufts of hair, wide]/ fell on his coat-collar behind, 
covered his head ; his eyebrows had been muni- ■ 
.pul: it od to match the wig ; while a pair of heavy 
horn-rimmed spectacles served to disguise him 
still further. There was no longer the slightest 
trace of a Parisian dandy in his appearance; his 
clothes were homely, and. of the fashion of some 
years previously. He looked like a small pro- 
vincial. shopkeeper who might have conm over to 
England fur a holiday* But no disguise could 
hide the pallor of his face, the nervous twitching 
of Iiis thin lips, or the abject terror that lurked 
in his eyes, 

Archie and the colonel stood up. The moment 
of departure had come. Laroche turned to his 
wife, who hud also risen. Placing both Iris hands 
over his heart and Lending lo\v in front of her, 

; he said in a husky whisper: fedora, pardon, 
pardon ! We shall never meet again/ 

For a moment or two /ShSj;hbsitatGd | all the 
woman within her was prMuund y mevvd § limn 
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went up to him. ‘Hector, with my whole j 
heart I forgive you l 5 she said 

That was their farewell. A moment later Mor 
heard the door close behind the three 
She turned down the lamp and drew buck 
of the curtains. I' . 

a star was visible 


face was spread a fine cambric liundkercbief, which ] 
medical evidence afterwards proved to have*, been • 
a I saturated with eMorofhrni, On the table by his J 
men. - j side were a novel, a 1ml hem plied bottle of cognac, - 
T . ; . ... . one : a phial, uncorked, containing <hloroibrm, and the | 

H was pitch-dark outside; not j dead man’s; watch and chain. In one of his j. 

_ . She opened the window a pockets was found a pnivt containing a consider' j 

little way, in. order that she might watch as well able sum in notes and gold. ' | 

as listen. Presently ■ she heard a faint noise of At the inquest, the tendency of tin 1 , evidence 
1 footsteps on the gravel below.. The three men j pointed strongly to the probabihiy of the deceased j 
had lelt the hotel by way of the French “Window j having committed suicide while’ under the tom- j 
in the sitting-room on the ground .floor. I porary influence of strong drink. There.' was. outy:---j 

Mora stood with straining eyes and ears. Bud- 1 one piece of evidence iortheomlng which served \ \ 
demy the darkness was shivered by a quivering i in some measure to invalidate that assumption. ! 
flash or lightning, and in. that instant she saw j The landlord of the house deposed to the fact j 
the figures of the three men crossing the slope | of the lock of the bedroom dour having beau | 
of the hill on their way to the lake. At the secretly . tampered with,', "so tJiat.Avhiktthn door i- 
sapie time, ^she imagined she saw the stealthy j-was to all appearance -'fcftgmd:; Adi,.- ATLc::. : in.Sifc : T ■' 
ibiaU: ; of Santelle disappear behind a clump of ! it could be opened without ditfieuliy from with- j 
• huirel, as if he wane watching -•-•the retreating j out. As,; however, there wasno; evidence ■ forth- ; I- ; 
iigures,-— Will he have known Laroche in spite - coming to .. implicate • airy . 6iii^,in;A4rtmillo.r. with 
ol Ids disguise ‘l tire act in '• 

The thought sent a cold tremor .through her dead man had apparently not been touched, the 

heart— half of horror, half of regret. But dark- jury had no option but to bring in an oprn 

: Ci5^Aa<i';coiiie^g^ in the twinkling of an eye, verdict. The ' evidence ; - tendered ' r - by Bolphyd 
and she saw nothing more. With a heavy sigh, Woodrufle was confined entirely to the question j 
she let the curtain drop into its place just "as the of identity. “ ‘ } 

door opened and- Clarice entered -the room. Two -/days . later- .he ; : Attended A hineMA; :■ 

! —the solitary bijOiirne 2 .* J tlic:re, This lie did out: | - 

CHAFTEit xyil— conclusion*, ■ of respect for Mora. . • . ri . j 

Whether Laroche^ death was the result m] hiB 1 
Three weeks had passed since the flight of own rash act, or whether it was due to certain l 

: Hector Laroche, when one wet forenoon Colonel other -agencies-, of -which mention 1ms previously !. 

Woodruflu, in company with a constable in plain i been made, is one . of those . mysteries- :respectmg ' *•• 
clothes, found, himself at the door of a low j which the world will probably n«\vr lie any 
lodging-house in a frowsydooking street in . close ; wiser than it is now. for7| 

proximity to one of the docks. The landlord of | . < 

The house admitted the visitors, and ushering ! -Lady llbnshaw was as good-ms Tier wead- when: 
them upstairs, unlocked the door of a small | she stated that sflie had discarded her niece for , j 
bedroom, . There, on ' a ' ragged.. ;sirtw 'mattress, : | ever. ; lb it. it is - possible that:- she : might' not 1 lave ■ ; ’j; 

■ lay the dead body of Hector 'Laroclie.-; A para- 1; proved ajuite so \ obdurate had . .siixw-hptgSt.Vi-iSc-g | 
graph in the niornmg’s paper had garouHm the f same time found herself so ; ; t bipraiiivl-xly ",|y. 
; suspicions of- Colonel Wood nuie, who happened | in - other directions. Her surprise at finding Mr ; j' 
to be in London: at tlm timy aiid he cat touch Etheridge trnnsfonned Into Bir Wtlliam ; :Rsdsdale, .;V 
! ordered a cab and set his face eastward, y .-I ;mi(l '.-the; knbwWg^-thatd : her iflehhjfe-y • ' 

| , The statement of the landlord of the lodging- j the' .3:ich ; HncuieTs ; .sondbr.: .Itics WynltT had not ,, .; 

I house was, to the effect that Laroche had lodged ) only -proved! futiley bnkdjbcL 'f i; 

with him for little more than a week ;at Vtlie.| through from ;!hee -.fet ^ 

time of his death ; that he was exceedingly quiet I William, combined with '.'her chagrin- 'tliaCMfultpsec.jV; 
and well behaved ; that he lay in bed nearly j Be Yigrie, instead of being- regarded in the light j 
; the whole day, reading the "newspapers ■ and'-; of an adventuress, wawlookeb hppm : as : ;A 
. .French novels, and ■ having a bottle : of - brandy- at \ whose . ■'friendship; ; : nny tone : might - proud; -fo.; ; j ; 

■ his. elbow ; and that lie rarely 1 went out’, of doors claim, . following ho:.;^ 

; till -after nightfall, and then only for a slant time, duplicity, * proved more than yhe hud On- courage J 
On the Tuesday, contrary to his custom, lie had j to face. And - ;wh#fo ini.' : a«lditipu,.' ^ n-liorrid. 'sns-; : j 

gone out about noon, and on returning a little. | pieion '.'began., .to.--- shape- .. itsdf . Ur ' 1101 ’ mind flmt r 

i before dusk, had remarked to the landlord that ' Dr M‘Mui*do' — no doubt instigated therefo by | 
he should only require his bed for one night j that odious Miss '-hayiniv.l 

; more, as he had just secured a berth on board fallen in love with her, w she so fondly dreamed, 

a steamer which was to sail, the following day. j had been merely trying to make her look yklicin 

! At that time, he appeared to be somewhat- the j Ions, and amuse himself at the same time— it 

\ Worse for drink. He went up-stairs soon after- j was no wonder she made up her mind that the 

wards, and nothing more was seen or heard of j sooner she left the .Palatum and its inmates behind j 

j him. As lie was in lire habit of not rising till her the better. r ! 

1 late, no comment was made on his non-appearance t Thus it follput next morning that wuen BeLl^ j 

next morning; and it was not till two o’clock ; intent on forgiveness and knocked 

in the afternoon that tin*, landlord knocked at at her anntk door, there came no respeuK- ; after 

his door. There being no reply to his summons, which a very brief inquiry sulhyed. fo establish 

: be opened the door and went in. There he found the fact that Lady Kenslmw had risen at tiowA 

Laroche, lying on his bed as if asleep, anti dressed, ! abnormally early hour, and, ipyonimmea by her J 

except for his coat and waistcoat. But over his j maid, bad started southward by the first train, j 
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SIi® had left behind her no word or message 
of any kind for tlie dismayed girl wlio found , 
Iter sell thus cruelly deserted in the huge lioteL 

But Miss Ben came to the rescue almost before 
Bella in her bewilderment had time fully to 
realise the fact of her aunt’s desertion. The little 
circle of which Miss Fen formed a component 
part welcomed her as one of themselves, now 
that the incubus of Lady Bcnshuwk presence was 
removed ; and Bella quickly found that what she 
liad lost, in one direr tion was far more than 
made up to her in others. “When, two days later, 
the party at the Salat mo broke up, ’Miss Wy liter 
accompanied the. Itev. Septimus and his sister 
to their home in the Midlands, there to remain 
till Mr Dulcimer was prepared to claim her as 
; his wife. And there, some three months later, 
j a quiet wedding took place, our good vicar tying 
the’ knot, Sir William himself -giving away" the 
bride, who had not failed to become a great 
favourite with him, Archie acting as best-man, 
and Miss Loralne as hr idwm ah I - in-el deb Miss 
Pen played a voluntary on the organ, and there j 
was a mist of tears in her eyes us she did so. 
Borne vague, dream of the past, never to he realised 
in this world, may perchance have been busy in 
her mind at the time. 

1 Adieu spring came round again, the worthy 
vicar was called, upon to tie two more nup- 
tial knots. Mora and her sister were married 
on the same day. Archie and his wife went i 
abroad for a year’s travel ; and now that they are | 
back, Clarice, who has far greater faith in her ; 
husband’s ab lilies than he, has himsbif, luu made 
up her mind that Archie must go into parliament 
She firmly believes that if he. will mdy dn so, 

. there m a brilliant future, before him.” Time 
•will prove. 

Sir William bus wmtured to vow! die law 
two winters in England, and, somewhat to Jus 
surprise, has found himself none the worse in 
health for doing so. lie divides Inc time pivity 
equally between his soifs house and that of 
Colonel ’Wood ruffe. He did not forget our friend 
Mr Dufoimer when an opportunity promoted 
itself. Through his iiiiluonce, Dick was appointed 
to the m retain skip of a largo public (Vrp.mv, 
the salary of which just doubled his previous 
income. Meanwhile, Ids wife had .noli found 
existence even in a small suburban villa by. any 
means so unendurable as she ■ at one time pro- j 
lesur'i to fear if would he. In truth, her limb 
spirits and good temper arc enough In bright. *u 
any home. Bhe has all the appearance of being 
. one of the happiest women in England. 

^Lastly, what is there left to record of her who 
has been the central figure of our little history ^ 
Happily, not much. Are not the happiest lives 
those of vrlii Ii the 1 k nothing to relate r i With 
Mora the days of storm and stress are over; ■ 
tin . w h all \',a wt ch< ess and mi wv 
seems little more than a, hideous dream. She is 
■ happy ^ in the ^ present* arid, so far as human 
fallibility can fudge, there com every pm,-; ,vt 
of her continuing so in time to come." Dr Mac 
I fttme all the way from Aberdeen to attend her 
j marriage; As -he shook hands with her after 
^ teereiunny. he said : £ What a pity, my clear 
e ^'hat a gre u pity it is that Frovidencc 
'-a twin-sister T * ;i| | 


‘Why so, doctor ? ’ 

c Because, in that case, there is just a possibility 
that another poor mortal in addition to my 
friend the colonel might have been made a happy 
man to-day . 3 

JVotc . — -All dramatic rights in the foregoing story are 
reserved by the author. 
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la . 1 is to be hoped that the animal scale of 
morality is not so low that when a brute acts 
honestly it does so only because honesty is the 
best policy. There are many instances known 
of animals acting honestly, when the slightest 
promptings of instinct would have shown that 
it was more politic to act otherwise. Self- 
denial and self-sacrifice have been frequently 
needed of animals, and. in the hour of tempta- 
tion they have not succumbed. Neither four, 
nor pain, nor the cravings of hunger have suf- 
ficed to deter many ejoLIo members of the 
brute world from their Sense of duty. Quito 
recently the Canadian papers reported an anec- 
dote of canine fidelity which, had it been told 
ox a Roman soldier or a Hindu nurse, would 
have been bruited throughout the civil Fed world 
as m instance of humanity’s supremest devotion 
to duty. The story as told to ns Is, that when 
nearing Montreal, the engine-driver of a train: 
saw 0. great dog standing on the track and 
barking furiously. The driver blew his whk-tfo ; 
yot the hound did not budge* but crouching lowy 
was struck by the locomotive and killed. ''Borne 
pieces of white muslin on the engine attracted 
the ( Divers notice ; ••he stopped the train and 
went back. Beside the dead dog was a dead 
child which, it is supposed, had wandered on to 
the track and had gone to sleep. The poor 
watchful guardian had given its signal for the. 
train to stop ; but unheeded, had died at its post, 
a victim to duty. 

Tin’s is 110 oiifory specimen of canine inte- 
grity. The author of Salad for the Social tells 
of a dog whose master deposited a bag in one of 
the narrow streets of Southampton,; and left his 
dog to guard it, with strict injunctions not to 
leave it. The faithful creature was so staunch 
in the fulfilment of duty, that rather than fur- 
sake its trust, ‘it actually allowed a heavy cart to' 
drive over it and crush if to death. 

If is not merely momentary impulse, nor 
ignorance of the eliects of this steadfastness — 
as some may imagine— that prompts animals to 
act thus faithfully : them are numerous caws on 
record to prove Fiat they will sustain, hunger, 
endure pain and fatigue, and withstand tempta- 
tion, at the dictates' of duty, as gallantly’ as 
any human being. Aon ait is tlie authority, for 
the folio wing remarkable instance of canine 'inte- 
grity. An officer returning from a day’s shooting 
deposited ' Ms : spoil in a ’'certain room, in the 
custody of his dog?. Mechanically ho locked the 
door, nut iliejmy hi his pocket* and departed. 
Soon afterwards, ho was called away upon urgent 
business, and* during Jus absence of several 
days, forgot all about his game and the dogs. 
When he returned home, he hastened to the 
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room, and there found both dogs dead of ! 
hunger. Not only had they refrained fmni \ 
touching the game, but they had also kept 
.quiet, having neither barked nor cried, evidently 
tearing to betray the trust they deemed then* I 
master had confided to them. 

It is related by Professor Bell: that when a j 
Iriend of his was travelling abroad, he only morn- | 
ing took out his purse to see if it contained sulli- 1 
cient clmnge 'fbr^^ a day’s jaunt he proposed imikmg/ i 
lie departed irom his lodgings, leaving a trusted | 
dog behind. When he dined, he took out his I 
purse to pay, and found that he had lost a gold ! 
coin .from it. On returning home in the .even i ug, ! 
Ills servant informed him that the dog seemed ! 
to be very ill, as they could not induce it to ! 
eat anything; He went at once to look at his j 
favour! te ; and as soon as he en fceredr the room, [ 
the faithful creature ran to him, deposited the \ 
missing gold coin at his feet, and then devoured j 
the food placed for it with great .eagerness. The j 
truth .was that this gentleman had dropped the | 
coin in the morning ; the dog had picked it up, j 
and kept it *in its mouth, fearing even, to eatj lest 
it should lose its .master’s 'property before an 
opportunity offered to restore it. ’ 

Professor Bell also tell s of a No wfoundland : dog | 
kept at an inn i n Dorset, which was , accustomed,, j 
every morning as the clock struck eight, to fake ! 
in its mouth a basket placed for the purpose and j 
containing some pence, and go with it to : the | 
baker’s. The man took out the money, replacing j 
it by a certain number of rolls, which Neptune ] 
returned home with. He never touched, the j 
eatables ; but on one occasion when .’another dog 
attempted to despoil the basket, master Nep put 
down hk burden and gave the intruder a thrash- 
ing ; that accomplished, he regained Ins charge, 
and carried it home in triumph. 

In his interesting African Travels, Lc Vail hint 
details how he missed bin favourite setter. Alter 
a fruitless search, and the repeated firing of his 
gun to guide the animal, he sent an attendant 
back by ' the way they had travelled to try and 
discover the lost favourite. About two leagues 
back on the route the dog was found .kfeping 
guard over a chair and basket which had been 
dropped un perceived from the wagon. But for 
this fortunate discovery of the honest dog, it must 
speedily have perished by hunger or from the 
■beasts of A 

! In Taylor’s General vGharm t& of > the ■ 
given an account of one of these faithful animals 
which daily carried to a labourer in Portsmouth 
. dockyard his dinner..: '•Truaty, has the dog was 
rightly named, had to take the basket comaiuing 
his mastePshm:iidrday;: ; meal : : upwards of a '.mile, 
so that he^ had frequently to rest on the, journey, 
t He- was. very careful as to where he ■ deposited i 
his load, and would not allow any one to come 
near it. When he reached the dock-gates, he often 
had to wait until they were opened for the. 
admission or egress of any one ; but the instant 
he could effect an entrance, he ran in with 
his charge and carried it to Ms master, who, after 
he had partaken of his dinner, re-delivered the 
empty basket to his faithful servitor to carry 
home again. ■ ,. 

In his Esmy on Instinct^ Hancock- tells of a dog 
belonging to a Glasgow taproom keeper that, was 
accustomed to carry its muster’s breakfast to him 
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in a tin cun between its teeth. When the family ■ 
removed, the dog changed his route, ami never 
went wrong. It couIdM ■ 

.a ' favour. : when on its master’s - errands, and- ■ 
carefully avoided : any . of its own kpetifeste. ■ Tim] i ■ 
ineomiptible servant, which by the way imder- 
; stood Gaelic- . as;. ,whll . as Englisl^.;- often : carried : . 
home meat to the. weight mV 3mI£ a htom*, but 
: iicyer attempted to touch it. Dogs, indeed, 
rarely attempt to touch food belonging to 
their owners. " One ’. very remarkable mstsmec is 
recorded by Jesse of a dug that accompanied 
ite mistress 'when Kturning from- market with 'fe y 
basket of provisions. : . They Were .nrerwlmhned ^byr- b 
a smnvsb )j*m, and not d isco vered for three days ; : ■ 
the woman was . fbtmdito^hc dead]; but dlic^dog,;-; - 
which ■ was lying; by Iter side, . was alive. The' A ; ; 
honest creature, " Mavovcr, had not touched the ■ ! 
oatableu In his. ■ : mi AinsdH basket;, ; but,- . as; . neigh- : h . 
bourlng- vijlagers^aeinembemd wheii. too date, had . 
been andeavouriug^ on t 

by whittings and sighs they could not comp re- ' . ; 
head, to induce them to follow .It to where its 
mistress was. 

In his Anecdotes of Bug:', Captain Brown speaks 
of a mastiff that was locked up by mistake an 
entire day in a panfry where 'milk, 'butt erf- and 
meat were within reach. The hungry . deg did i ' 
not touch any of these things, although it ate 
■yoracioifely; as soon as food was givon to it. 

Colonel Hamilton .Smith is our authority for 
the anecdote of a dog that followed its owner, 
who was on horseback, and who contrived to 
drop some cakes from "his basket ns he cantered 
home. On liis arrival, he fmiud that his trusty 
follower had gathered up .some, of the lost cakes 
and carried them home and had go he for the 
remainder, which it . duly, returned with imtuded, • >• 

£ DngsJ.aays. Colonel Smith, 4 have uu imtiw live 
comprohen.don of the nature of properly f mid 
it is really most remarkable, cunsifering that 
they have’ not human {speech, how fremichfely, 

, and haw well, they make ns undvwstand. their 
views on this point. The colonel alludes to the 
case of a lady at Bath who wan somewhat alarmed 
by the behaviour of a strange imistifL that mmnd ' 
anxious to prevent hoi* going on. Finding she 
.hud lost ■ her:" velfe she ■ turned; : : backythe ; ; 
Tcibiw her until she' . caine. to., the -mining article. j 
mid picked; it; up. . Ai;,;sooh .-'as- ilid _dbg- ;: ia%f .-..ahe'.'' y f ;: 

:olv let i ' 

its master. . ; : .yhWW ; 

t Anecdotes' of this character. are Jinn: rn^raldc ' 
as are aim those of .dugs re Jnisuhrg jwperiy 
belonging:, or .which' h^d)eibhgedrdd tiiehuoinfei^v. 
Fir Pat ri-k Walker ..fur nidi.es. a me 1 valuable . 

' instance of ■ this propensity % u o n r ; canine cousins. 

A farmer having sold a il ok of sheep to a deafer, ; 
lent Mm.: his dog tu drive tlmm lunne, a distance 
of triiidy miles, hledrittg him to give the dog a 
meal at the jem-nevh 'end and tell it to go 
home. The drover found Bid dog ski tmefel, that 
lil resolved id steal if, and instead of sending it ; 
back, locked it up. Tim colife grew* iiilp and. 
at la 4 dfeetud its escape. EviderUlyplceming the 
tlrover had no more right to detmfe the |:pi| . 
than he hud to deteiu imif, t life Inmost creatnro 
went into the $!{!*■ ; ptectei M the ^hetp tlnf 
belcmgeiet© I'iM: master,. :and J .4p /lhat : perse jfs 
intense astoimlmmt, drove the whole hack bo mo . 
fagaiix . . = ; | ' 
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Dogs are not only honest in themselves, but 
Trill not permit others to be dishonest. The late 
. Grant! ey Berkeley was wont to tell of his two 
deerhounds 4 Smoker' and Smoker’s son 4 Shark/ 
a curiously suggestive instance of parental dis- 
cipline. The two dogs were left alone in a room 
where luncheon was laid out. Smoker’s integrity 
was in vincible ; but his son had not yet learned 
to resist temptation. Through the window, Mr 
Berkeley noticed Shark, anxiously watched by 
its father, steal, a cold tongue and drag it to the 
floor, £ No sooner had he done so/ says his 
master, £ than the offended sire rushed upon him, 
rolled ’ over him, heat him, and took away the 
tongue ; 5 after which Smoker retired gravely to 
the Ti reside. 

Mr Blaine, among many similar records, tells 
of a spaniel he had which protected the dinner- 
table, during its muster’s absence, from the 
attempts of a cat which sought to make too 
intimate an acquaintance with the leg of mutton. 
Both the animals belonged to Mr Blaine, and 
were on friendly terms with each other ; but one 
was honest, and the other was not. 

Hitherto, specimens of canine integrity have 
, alone been cited ; but it must not be supposed 
that dogs are the only animals which exhibit 
honest traits. Captain Gordon Stables, in his 
book on Cats, proves by several tales of real life 
that pussy is often as' trustworthy as any dog. 
His own. cat £ Muffle’ is allowed "her place on 
the table at meals, and never attempts to touch 
the viands, even when left alone, nor, what is 
more suggestive, never allows any one else to 
touch them. The present writer’s family had a 
white cat which for nearly twenty . years was 
trusted with anything, until one’, luckless day, in 
| its old age, its appetite overcame its reason ; it 
! broke the eighth commandment, and stole a piece 
| of steak. The distress and shamefaced ness of the 
poor animal, after the crime wnc- quire pathetic; 

, she hid herself in dark corners ; turned her hack, 
on observers, and for several days was so ashamed 
of herself, that she could not look any one in the 
face, although, poor old favourite, not a person 
'reproached her for her first known offence against 
the Jaws of property. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

Moke than two years ago we had the pleasure 
of no! icing, with favourable comment, a new book, 
Bits from, BUnhbonmjj by £ John Rtralheskb It 
was a clever and entertaining book, presenting 
" successive pictures of Scottish/ village life drawn 
with, so much truth and character as at once to 
stamp them genuine portraitures. 

The author, encouraged no doubt by the well- 
merited success of the above volume," lias issued 
a second, entitled More Bits from BlinJdminy 
(Edinburgli ; Oliphant, Anderson, and Perrier). 
5 Continuations ’ are proverbially risky, and we 
fear v * tv i not c u ? rural he the author on having 
reaped the risk unscathed. The title will per- 
haps help the book temporarily — from a pub- 
lishers point of view ; but it would have fared 
better in the long-run had it been issued as an 

■ indent work, on village life in Scotland, 
g the former volume to stand by itself. As 
however, it is only when compared with 
edeccfsor that this volume may be said to 


indicate any falling-off on the part of the author. 
It is full of bright and truthful sketches of the 
habits of life and modes of thought prevalent in 
the Scottish Lowlands, and can scarcely fail to 
be read with interest by those to whom such 
sketches appeal. Here is a story told by a barber 
regarding one of his customers. The customer 
referred to was a man who got his hair cut only 
twice a year, and when he came for this purpose 
it was always completely matted. The barber 
recommended him to £ redd ’ (that is, comb) his 
hair every clay. 4 No very likely/ was the reply; 
£ it’s only redd every six months, and then it’s 
like to rive a* the hair out o’ my head; if I 
was reddin’ t every day, I wadna hue a hair left 
at the month’s end.’ 

The volume, we may add, is tastefully printed 
and bound, while the pictorial illustrations give 
force to its local characterisations, 

. ■ 

In Photograph! for A -mu taint (London : Cassell & 
Go.), Mr T. C. liepworih, lecturer to the late 
Polytechnic Institution, gives excellent hints and 
instructions for beginners in this art. For those 
who have taken up photography as a pleasant 
occupation of their leisure hours, this book can 
be especially recommended. Most travellers in 
Central Africa, or in any little known part of 
our world, now find the photographic camera a 
necessary adjunct of their equipment, as, by its aid, 
rapid and correct pictures can be made of striking 
and picturesque scenes. T us is cq lally true of a 
pedestrian at home, and Mr Hepworth looks back 
with delight to a walking tour in the Highlands, 
when he found so many lovely little nooks in the 
Trosaclis and elsewhere admirably suited to his 
art. The effective delineation of objects by 
photography demands both care and experience ; 
but there are now many amateurs of both, sexes 
who can turn out very satisfactory pictures. 
Landscape photography is one thing, and por- 
traiture is another and more difficult undertak- 
ing, ini* the inexperienced ; but with the help 
of" such a manual as this, which describes 
the necessary apparatus, negative-printing, fixing 
and washing the prints, &e., the way must be 
greatly smoothed for beginners, in the art. The 
Introduction ' presents a" concise history of the 
art up to the time when the use of gelatine 
dry plates made the practice of photography 
more convenient and possible for amateurs. 

/ " y.. : - 

Lately we noticed in these pages the publica- 
tion of a volume of music entitled The. A thole 
Collection of Dance Music of Scotland , edited by 
Mr James Stewart Robertson (Edradymite). To 
tins we have now to add by the same pub- 
lishers, The Killin Collection of Garlic Songs , with 
music and translations, by Mr Charles Stewart 
(Edinburgh, Mnelachlan and Stewart), In select- 
ing and arranging the melodies in this collection, 
the editor has borne in mind (1) Those that have 
already established themselves as favourites; (d) 
Those that have not been pul dished until now, 
but which, in his opinion, are deserving of pub- 
lication ; (3) Borne ancient chants to which the 
Fin gal ic poetry was sung ; and (4) A few hymn 
tunes— one of them old, and the others on’ the 
lines of old Gaelic melody, in the hope of showing 
how admirably that melody is fitted mi mini 
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Mr Stewart has been assisted by Mr | guide to the taxhlern 
sas in. arranging the harmonies and aeepm- j chapter <m * d raising a 

of English } as leather. 3 
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song. J 

Merryleas „ ^ 

panimeiits; and in the ^ supplying < 
words for the Gaelic originals he has had the 
efficient help of such well-known pens as those 
of Principal Shairp, Professor Blaekie, Dr N oiihaix 
Macleod, and others. This collection of Gaelic 
music ought to have a hearty reception, not j: 
only from those who are familiar with Celtic 
surroundings, but also from students of music 
generally, as an important contribution to the 
'history 'and' nrclimology .-of .tlie art. 

The International Forestry Exhibition of 1884 
gave a new impetus to the study of forestry. The 
importance of that science is now coining to be 
generally recognised, and private individual, as 
well as those mysterious beings ‘the authorities/ 
are bestowing some attention ’ upon the practical} 
application'. 'or - its -principles. Dr J. ; 0,- /Brown j 
has, more than any other living writer, identified 
himself with ffisr important subject, and it is 
worthy of notice that all the ' - works which have 
been produced by his prolific pen during the last 
few years are remarkable -for their, wide learning, j 
profound and practical acquaintance with the 
science as practised all over the world, and happy 
style of expression. His Introduction fo the Study 
■ of Modern Fomt Economy (Edinburgh : Oliver j 
I & Boyd) is no exception to this rule. Within j 
j very moderate limits, he has contrived to convey j 
j much information relative to the present state j 
of forest-science. , ■ j 

: The facts relating to the ti me wl ion the. greater j 
part of Europe w- as covered with - forests are ol j 
great interest, and also the account here, given * 
of tlie consequences of their disappear; nice, And j 
it may he /observed ■ that in ; addition// to such ■ j 
generally ad milted/ evils as thy..: scarcity of timber , j 
and droughts — as to tije hilter of which Dr Brown j 
gives us many graphic illustrul urns, collected j 
during his residence at the Gape -ot Good 1 1 ope — j 
i 1 5 s alleged th at many of 1 hose d e vusta t i i j g ; in u u •* j 
daiious "which occur with such alarming , ire- j 
quency in some countries are due to this cause, j 
It is certainly worthy of notice that Hoods seldom 
originate in "densely wooded lands, and- have been j 
largely;/ 'prevented ; in, France by artihcial j 

I '■■MenH y - while in Northern Germany, the gsaiim/ 
I nroeess has been very successfully followed in ] 
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scie^obI'and' g^T^'Ggg/g.:;' 
The 'BociErv - OF' Aiits, London, b.aB^ juBt ;: com- f 
meuced thb 'one/ hundred; ' and ; tliirtydlrsf/SOBsibJr; ■ 
of its iiseful career. -: / Professor; Abel,; the/ chairman- 
pfv -it3-''_Oo^iiLcaili-;- tire ■' j j 

.1 

sdientlfie '• research! : iu / various direr which 
a large; number of persons ' 1#/ j^Vfcw .nmlf . 
interested.;- 

devote d some time to the pro|W^: of electrical ■ 
ilhuninritiou, and pointed to the wonderful dis- 
play at the recent 1 uimTuitioiial Health Exhihi~ 
fiem as an iihi uratim of the grand Wik now 
p, Giblc. ‘ III • ah- ‘ <*\pr wd himself satisfied with 
the recent advances made hi the direction of 
el uc trie railways and other means of locomotion 
td which the Inunparulivoly new power ft| been 
experimentally applied, not omitting a very 
favourable rdeivnc* to the telpherage extern of 
1 'rofewrc Fkeming J cn kin. 
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' . . The present position of the science of aerial 
navigation docs nut command itself to Professor 
AW as holding out much hope of future success. 
The recent experiments iu France, during which 
an electrically propelled balloon was made to' 
take more than one short excursion in a pre- 
determined direction, merely prove that electricity 
can, under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
be employed in tins new service. But much 
has been done in making balloons serviceable for 
purposes of reconnaissance in warfare, the various ’ 
details, such as making and transporting hydrogen 
gas in a compressed state to the field of action, 
having been successfully provided for. 

Attention was also called in Professor Abells 
address to compressed carbonic acid gas as a 
convenient source of power, Messrs Krupp, the 
great cannon-founders, afi their extensive works 
at Ik: on are using this power for maink’bmig steel 
. castings under pressure during the solidification of 
the metal The earthen mo aid is closed directly 
it is filled with metal, after which the compressed 
gas is admitted to it from a reservoir of lion id 
carbonic add, and in this way the space above 
the molten metal is filled with gas under very 
high pressure, A tendency to the formation, of 
flaws and cavities, which nearly all metals are 
subject to— meaning, in the ease of railway plant, 
broken bridges and fractured crank axles— -is in 
. this way completely avoided It is believed that 
the employment of this gas under pressure — 

; compressed, that is, to the lupin! state and stored 
in iron bottles— has a very wide future before 
it in many other useful applications. 

Lastly, the important question of a pure waiter- 
supply engaged the proiemmk attention, and his 
opinion, on this point will be beat given in his 
own vou I * bl vmduiv/ In vm. h> thin; l hut 
our hope for a radical improvement in the water- 
supply of tub great me.rophb lies rather in t in 
application of a simple, expeditious, cheap, and 
elective mode of (duanhul treatment to supplies 
from sources now in urn, previous to the Ir filtra- 
tion, than in a complete' change of our source of 
supply/ If now, thine for w ivmdrs fin* future 
experimenters to devise some means by which 
water can be freed from those germs winch, under 
various names, are now' said to be responsible for 
the ills of mankind, and at the same time be left 
uiicam tarn mated by any foreign mutter. The pro- 
blem seems to be n hard one to solve, but not 
harder than many which have been successfully 
conquered by modern science. 

Whilst our never-ending difficulties in the 
Soudan and South Africa are giving its costly 
information regarding those parts of the huge 
continent, Mr Joseph Thomson comes back hum 
his hazardous journey in Eastern Africa to mil us 
•about a tract of country with regard to which 
hardly anything before was known. If we refer 
to a map of \iii' m wc shall be readily able to 
vMto the position of Lake Victoria Nyanza, with 
- miich. Mr H, M, Stanley’s name is identified. 
jNHNMw WftiB the coast lies the theatre 

■■■■hr' ’ 


of Mr Thomson’s wanderings. With an inade 
(piate number of. followers, the great majority o. 
whom he describes as the very offscourings o: 
Zanzibar villainy, this intrepid explorer prose- 
cuted his work in the face uf almost inconceiv- 
able perils. His contributions to geographical 
knowledge are of great importance, and" his sole 
reward is the hearty reception accorded to him 
the other evening, when he gave a graphic 
account of his adventures to the Royal Ideo- 
graphical Society. ; . 

At the recent Exhibition at Philadelphia, atten- 
tion was directed in a rather comical but effective 
manner to the Edison electric lamp. A powerful 
lamp of this description was fastened to the head 
of a black man, concealed wires being carried 
down his body from it and connected with copper 
discs on the heels of his boots. This coloured 
gentleman.-— the term ‘darkle’ is here obviously 
inadmissible— could become luminous at will by 
simply placing his heels upon certain copper 
conductors laid along the floor, which were in 
circuit with the general system for lighting the 
building, 

A still more startling novelty in electric illumi- 
nation was organised in Hew York a iV.w weeks 
ago, an illustration of which is given in the 
tip a Amrri'An , published in that city. This con- 
sisted of an electric torchlight procession, which 
traversed several of the streets ; and its object was, 
we presume, to advertise the Edison system of 
electric illumination. The procession may be best 
described' : as' -a ..hollow square formed by about 
throe hundred men, each wearing a helmet, sur- 
mounted by a powerful clot trie, lamp, and each 
Adding . tlm protected rope which carried the cur- 
rent from out; to the other. Iu the centre of I he 
square travelled a steam-engine and dynamo- 
machine — on trucks drawn by horses — followed by. 
coal and water carts to supply the engine with 
its necessary food. Both horses and trucks were 
decorated with lamps, and the leader of the bril- 
liant throng carried a staff tipped with radiance 
of two hundred candlo-power. 

Our readers •will learn with interest that Mr 
klwueut YdiV-mx the piomvr of the mcimro- 
logical station on the summit of Ben He vis, io 
initiating a work of similar character in Australia. 
Ho has placed self-registering instruments on tho 
l p of Mourn Li By in connection with the 
Observatory at Sydney, and has appealed to the 
public, to help in promoting scientific research by 
I leaving them im touched, 

| An Kvpiudui last duly at. a gunpowder factory 
in Lancashire, by which four men hod their lives, 
was caused by lightning. This disaster once more 
calls attention to the grave necessity which exists 
i for . buildings, and such buildings especially, to 
bo protected by efficient liglitning-eonduetors* 
feoni Colonel Bora’s Report ugmAthe matt op 
which as Inspector of Explosives ho has just 
presented to the Secretary of’ State, it appears 
that a conductor was fitted to the doomed build- 
tog, but that it was a defective one. He states 
that there is no authentic case on record where 
a properly constructed lightning-conductor failed 
to do its duty; and reconn ids that these 
safeguards should, be periodically examined and 
tested. 

Erom time to time, we have given in these 
pages tho results of different experiments with 
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the new method of preserving fodder, known as day would, in Mr Symons’s opinion, dry up 
ensilage, and 1'iave expressed the hope that our the water-supply of nearly every town in the 
farmers may;& compensation for kingdom. Another carious observation is this: 

recent bad times. We now learn from the an unusually wet year seems to occur at inkmik 
agricultural returns for 1884 how widespread of ten years, the years ending with the figure 
have been the experiments in this direction, four being the favoured ones, Tims, 1854, T>4, 
These returns state that no fewer than six him- ? 74, and so on, were wet years. But at the same 
tired and ton silos have been built in this country, time another hv el ve -year cycle ol dry yea r.^ also 
of which . five hundred and fourteen are to be occurs— -the years 1824, ’SB* *48* • onyhay irig,- 

found in England, sixty in Scotland, and tliirty- been particularly iimited. in their cndnhdL^ . In 
six in Wales. Of the English counties, Nor- this year of grace i*fU, the two cycles ivrmimite 
folk heads the list with fifty-nine silos. In together,: m they must do every now ami ti^cn. 

' Scotland, Argyll has twelve, and is followed »So we have a year of doubt, and know not 
by Lanark and Bcnfreuk which counties have ' until : cldsfe- ' which : . inllueime • the; 

each half that number, Tlie largest silo noted j stronger. , . ■ 

in the returns is in the county of Argyll. Wes Notwithstanding the rapid advance tuat has 
may -gather from these figures that tlie principle j/beeii made during 

of ensilage .as adapted to British farming has . til id art of ]>botograpliy, and too various new 
now entirely passed tlie experimental stage. (This ! applications yd it in dillyrc nt ml s and sciences, 
important subject is further noticed hi one of our j in one particular it Inn stood dill. A negative 
Occasional Notes. See p. 829.) ( ! picture upon glasr can, as every one *«owi. be 

The novel proposal has lately been made by > piodneed In a frail ion or a sfhnu. imt the aller- 
Mr W. O. Chambers, the Secretary of the National : process of producing pomtiyci prints on 

Fhh -culture Association, that fishponds should j paper from find negative is a k nous hmuie&s, 
be established on lands which are unavailable for ! depending in great impure upon the brilliancy | 
ordinary crops, and that unprofitable agra-eultnre j of the weather. Messrs- M arum ot London have 
should hive place to profitable, aqua-culture. The : endeavoured to obviate there ipeouvriueiices by 
fish winch it is said can bo niade to accomplish ! the manufacture of a special kind o:i paper, the 
this desirable result is the carp, ami the German I nature of which they at ] accent «-r*-p seem, ana 
carp in particular. According to Mr Chambers,! 'which they now oiler to the photographic yori . 
this fish attains in three years a weight of four j By this paper a" negative can be maue to yield a . 
pounds, and its fecundity is so great that it 1 positive ima.ee in a lew secnmls, qnn:c i matqxijm- 
null yield an average of half a million eggs. | ently of daylight, lor a. gas jet or pamlhn Bmp p 
He states that one acre; of water .Will produce, insufficient to a Beet- its -exHia^ 


■ ’ 
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and framed notices giving some account of the 
history of the surrounding neighbourhood, ^ its 
antiquities, natural beauties, . &c., the dreary time 
might in many cases be turned into a pleasant 
yisit, and would most infallibly do good as an 
advertisement to the railway itself. 

At a recent sale of art trew tiros at Cologne, 
there were put up to auction two curiosities 
which had hern bought by their late possessor 
at some obscure town in Switzerland twenty-hour 
years ago for the. sum of twenty-three franc*. 
One, was a fifteenth-century cup of Venetian glass, 
and the other was a bundle of tapestry. At the 
last sale, these articles formed two distinct lots, 
and they robbed more than thirty -six thousand 
francs— that is, fifteen hundred pounds sterling. 

The question of ‘musical pitch 7 has for many.' 
years troubled musicians, each country adopting 
a note giving a different number of vibrations per 
second as its standard. In Britain, we have the 
Philh; union ic pitch, and when any one talks of 
having his piano iuimd up to concert pitch, the 
Philharmonic standard is the one indicated. . For 
some reason, the modern pitch is made higher 
than that recognised in past clays, and conse- 
quently the compositions, of some of the best 
composers are now heard in a key higher than 
that intended by their authors. We understand 
that a conference, upon the subject is shortly to 
be organised. In the meantime, the Italian War 
Minister has sought the opinions of living com- 
posers with refer mice to the best pitch for military 
bands. We heed only refer to the reply of one 
of these, Verdi, whoso name is as familiar in 
Britain as in the country of his birth. He writes 
in. reference to the modern high, pitch : . 4 The 
lowering of the diapason will by no means im- 
pair the sonorousness and brilliancy of execution ; 
it will, on the contrary, give something noble, 
lull, majestic to the tone, which the strident 
effects of the higher pitch do not possess. 5 Ho 
goes on to say that one pitch should be common 
to all nsiinm. 4 The musical language is uni- 
versa! ; why, therefore, should the note which is 
called A. in Baris or Milan become Bi? in Borne 1 * 

A Herman paper gives some lufine; ling statistics !. 
relative to, car disease, whi k have been cmk-cted ' 
from dilfijvut rural surgeons. From ihese, wo! 
gather that males are more subject to ear disease! 
than females. Out of every three middle-aged j 
p among there is Fund one who does not hear 
so Well willt one ear as with the other. The 
liability to disease increases from birth to the 
age of forty, after which, it decivaseb as old age 
is reached. Of six thousand children examined, 

• twenty-three per cent show symptoms of ear 
disease, and thirty- two per coni. aUkhdeney of 
hearing power. Tilth regard to the results of 
surgical treatment, we learn that of the total 
number of cases of all kinds, ffd’Ly-ihreu per cent. ! 
are cured, and thirty pier cent are benefited. We 
fancy that these figures are rather morn favour- 
able than surgeons in this country can show, it 
being well known that aural cases are among the 
most uncertain and umatkfu tmx t > deal with. 

The btyamdiip L-uic, which lately left this 
country for New Eealand, took out with her a 
jferge number : M passengers of a description not 
usually mot with on shipboard. They consisted 


upon the rabbits which are fast overrunning that 
country. This is the third consignment which 
has left our shores. The little animals are. 
accommodated in zinc-lined boxes, and during the 
forty days 3 journey are calculated to require for 
their food more than two thousand live" pigeons, 
which accompany them. The poor pigeons also 
require food, and therefore sixteen quarters of 
Indian com were taken out for their consumption. 
Altogether, the expense to The- colonial govern- 
ment must be something considerable, but will 
not he grudged if the required result is achieved. 

STOCK EXCHANGE MORALITY, 

Perhaps there are few institutions passed ng 
| attributes more, diametrically opposed to one 
another than the Stock Exchange. Undoubtedly 
useful in its way, it nevertheless abounds in gross 
| abuse. It is a necessity to the bond fide investor, 
as indicating the locality where he can on the 
instant purchase or find a market for almost 
any stock in the world ; yet. it becomes a very 
hotbed of vice in the hands of the professional 
speculator. We apply this term to the man 
who fraudulently buys without the intention of 
'paying, and worse still, sells what he does not 
possess. The method of so doing was fully 
explained in an article on 4 Comers 3 "in No, 19 of 
this Journal Take a quite recent illustration of 
the two evils. Only a short time ago, a letter 
purporting to come from Mr Gladstones private 
secretary, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Exchange, was received by him, and posted up 
in tin* House, It stub-.d that certain uiu xpmkd 
interests would be paid to the Peruvian bond- 
holders. The price went up over thirl r per 
cent in a few moments, so that any one Saving 
bought ten thousand pounds-worth the day 
before, could have then sold them for nearly 
fourteen thousand pounds. It is more than 
probable that the writer of the forged letter had 
previously purchased without any intention of 
paying or e taking them off/ and on the iuiposi- j 
tion taking effect, at once sold out not only j 
’ those lie possessed., but also nruv that ho did < 
j not possess. Within half an hour, the forgery 
! was discovered,, when the price immedi ate ly"~ fell 
j the thirty per cent, it had just risen. Thus this 
| impudent adventurer would not only secure an 
enormous profit by the rise, but by buying back | 
on the fair the extra quantity he had sold on the 
rise, map an additional profit. 

Now, /it is this class of gambling, particularly 
the selling of wiiat one does not possess, for the 
purpose of depressing the value of a certain stuck 
to the prejudice of real holders, that constitutes 
the must unwholesome clement of our Stock 
Exchange. Every conceivable artifice, the most 
consummate cunning, the most unblushing lies, 
are employed to depredate a security which has 
either risen to a high figure on its merits, or 
ike been puffed up arid! sally h |o am md, Syn- 
dicates, as they arc called— combinations of un- 
principled men usually —are formed for the 
purpose, and there are indeed very few stocks 
existing at the present day that are not honoured 
by their especial syndicate. On any unfavour- 
able rumour, more often . concocted than other- 
wise, these eagle-eyed monsters swoop down 
upon their xmsuspeking and inoffensive prey, 
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■t .■'■called' ' -^lieemafi’s ..Abt-*--. v . , N 

mi for the special , pro- Mr .. Edwird B, Khmf, Blaby I] ill, 

’banking edablfelniumis, writing.: to the newspaper* mi the si 
•gell-'sliafe-'of anv bank Enalage, says Hurt. he .h# i^ntly-..:op 
mrself to be a -bond fie ’of- bis site, and ; both ; 
ig ; .tbeir ''respective : mini- . factory.; . ; .He;adds.:--'- . . . 
action sliniild be afforded ‘Two years since I tried pit* cmd 
» matter of - :^kit sk*ekv -.ground, without any bmfcmig;; hst-ym 
wed for tlie teislature Mctss cemented on the ubkIu; this y.* 
isiy in band. The bless- tried wood, nud am so \Avm»\ with . f 
mid be inestimable. that I -.cerMttiiy r :s! j.all. stick • to it io'i* t"! 

-.. „ :■ . '• ^^withstanding ' its •, perishable • nature, 

it will ■ compare ■ - umst ■ ; lavomnldy # 
AL HO TES. ’ expense, with dnytlnhg"'dte. : : 1 dfeyeA 
iii^s’i'ics or ia f *nTNiXG' ' inch-. red .deal boards, ■ ■grooved and 
kks. * * these 1 find quite Mifiicieul to .romf w 

. lateral pressure there is. 1 have built 

eating^ for the session os : four in number, partly in the gvoimd a 
1 Society, a paper was i ou ^ This may ..hr*, considered . ...nteifeiy. as; 
-toia-able Arthur Parnell j of convenience, as i find the eivdtegy jus 
imeteiteths of f.ighinmg j \ n <mo p ar t as in tin*, utliui*. I bo lute 
;ef« of this paper were- . \ u a m muw that they .w puff; 

■ that 1 igh Ini ng v . is not a « ;m ,j t ak f *n : do wrt . again : ■ . tte us at a v t*i 
leseends Irpru the cloud g j m ,f they » rrn i »n removed 'from one 
jrsons in its eourae, pud \ another, 31 y first site*, a mund one, 
^irth | ; but that it .-.is-'. a .j feet- '.in' ilieraetetv ' wife' ; viiltel vap'A^lay'-Av 
d the* expteimi, cruised j grass cut from the hedge-sides and !r 
ging lowate thirds .other ! h t.aae : ■ mdther ■-cattlfi nor-’horte i 

- earth : ami - the pruderd time before it; went info';- the-, ado, hut ; 
cloud, and, ^coalescing or [-.eat. it readily onough now that it is i 
g between _4lie. -two plate- jimfeilage,- : v 'Myg second; ailcv/vohly. eighl 
;er formed by the earth | diarhetei*. ,was ■ first filled with -pwi-hf 
y to demonstrate that ; of j pj li? main' .crop" -.had. in*euhgathered\lh: 
e earfetepmg' or upward . j and .then • refs lied; 'With. . • Ilia ; ?%ond. : c 
v buildings, persons, or \ ^ovor; this is ail very gornl quite v 
arUfsosuriace, and that | boards at the sbte* • ® ‘ h - 
fc: is; lightly known as ;r|- . ain weighting inv silos this yen 
author gave the d< tails : p rflSR i habuojnyeided'anid pate-nted. 
eiity'-eight. instancoB, : ; Thirl by’- - ' r^' --twogfe 

intended' do demon strafe :'j twhity ; : ihi?teii5hgd^ • fbjiii himrlradwel 
Mont f ha^iisteiiice' fet ran ■■ nmk 0 wijl-:^ 
breoeof tidt-strolfeef The- a nd” hsiisg VthorotighlyinoiildBufe 
he eleetrie fluid was sng~ I am able to dispense with, the Mmm 
*y}$fc Cnl lad ojj, a French 0 f rnoving im ’ .large a grmndty. of dec 
of it will be found in Tire, re h ''to be n model of the 3M 
dpbete;l^5f;18SO.' ■ V evh ihiterf at-tha Smirldield' Shmv r Miwg 

’ . . Mr Ulnnt luirher explains hfe un ihoc 

an ANl^At-s IK India* dhde Htio*.- ;l!o site-t c In. nearly every-;; 
the govermnerital Gtrstfe placed the grass or etevur in the nib 
>f persons killed by wild niter it was mi, ami hi it mm put in, i 
m Wife 22,905, as again 4, trampkd. In three or lour days life h 
Y ear. Of ' these, 20,007 from twfew tet 'to eight, and .as it fu 
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ia more In .about ten clays from the time when j 
the silo was first filled I put on the weight. 1 
The silage at tills time had attained a temperar . 
iurc of from one hundred and forty to one hundred i 
and fifty degrees. After the weight was applied, 
the temperature never rose any higher; But, at, 
the end. of a fortnight, had fallen to one hundred 
and thirty degrees, and then continued to fall. 
’When the silage had sunk sufficiently low in the 
silo, I took off the weights and Boards and filled 
up: to the top again ; this I repeated three or 
'four .times, 5 ;■ hy vh-A. V-: ; 

A HANDY GAS COOKING-STOVE. 

To his already extensive list of gas cooking 
apparatus, Mr Fletcher, Warrington, has j ust added 
what he calls his ‘Large Cottage Cooker/ which 
is simply a Gas cooking-stove in the cheapest and 
simplest form to he effective. For two pounds 
may Be had a good roasting, and a fairly good 
pastry and broad oven, with a reversible boiler 
and gdlkrs on the top. The body of the stove 
is made of galvanised iron, and the shelves are 
wrought iron. The height of the whole is thirty 
inches •; space inside the oven twelve by twelve by 
: sixteen inches. : * 

When we consider their convenience to house- 
keepers and the time which they save, we do 
not wonder that the use of such stoves is rapidly 
extending. The equable nature of the heat insures 
good cookery ; a pot or kettle, may be boiled on 
the burner in a few minutes, and the housewife 
may be kept quite easy as to the. state of her 
kitchen fire for cooking purposes. In fact, in 
summer the kitchen fire may be dispensed with 
altogether. There is no smoke or ashes; pans 
and kettles are easier kept clean, and all this is 
done at but a trilling expense for gas— say one 
penny per hour for a medium stove. A potato 
steamer will be found a useful adjunct to the 
stove. By its aid, the potatoes, after being boiled, 
are finished off with steam in the upper part of the 
same vessel ; and will be found drier and mealier 
than if cooked in art ordinary pot in the old way. 

RAILWAY PASSKNGBES. 

A curious return has just been issued, showing 
the number of railway passengers who have 
travelled on all the railways in the United 
Kingdom during the half-year ending 30th June 
last, by which it will be seen that; railway share- 
holders continue to Be. mainly indebted for their 
dividends to third-class traffic. During the above 
period the number : of passengers who travelled 
were as follows, omitting fractions : First class, 
sixteen million one hundred thousand ; second 
! class, twenty-five million eight hundred thou- 
[; Band ; third class,, two hundred and forty-one 
million seven hundred thousand — the number 
of third-class passengers being more than five 
hundred per . cent, in excess of first and second 
class combined ; and ; the ; relative amount of 
receipts is unequal proportion. - Iliis/ixunarkaBle 
difference applies to all the lines in common, 

: .the third-class passengers being in - excess all 
throughout the kingdom. But the North London 
' line is especially striking in regard to receipts, 
| inasmuch as the receipts from the third-class 
I passengers amounted to , about eight hundred 
KBIl H h more than from the first and second 


combined ! Within the same period, the Metro- 
politan: and District Railways, and the North 
London Bailway, carried over fifty million pas- 
sengers ; to which enormous . return must be 
added, as showing the prodigious traffic within 
the area of the metropolis, that of the Great 
Eastern ; ; London, Chatham, and Dover ; London 
and Brighton ; South- western ; and South-eastern 
—a large portion of whose traffic is purely metro- 
politan. 

THE NEW ALBO-CAEBON LIGHT. 

An experiment has been tried on a grand 
scale wi fch this ■ new and beanti ful high t, wh ich 
as an illuminating medium will most certainly 
take a front place, whether the question is gas 
or electricity. The immense church Belonging 
to the Oratory of St Philip Beri at Brompton 
has lately been illuminated by the employment 
of eight twelve-light, two six-light, and two four- 
light clusters constructed on this principle ; and 
these have, been found so effective, that the 
interior of this Vast and very lofty building is 
filled with a Brilliant, yet soft and subdued, > 
light, which covers the area of the great church. 
The authorities of the Oratory have expressed 
their satisfaction at the favourald of the 

experiment ; and the capability of : the Albo- 
car bon Light has Been demonstrated as to bring- 
ing out clearly the architectural features of our 
churches, which, as a general rule, lire not cele- 
brated for the excellence of their various systems 
of gas-lighting. Therefore, any clear and brilliant 
light which will do this, and at the same time 
not add too much to the heat of the interior, 
should he hailed as an inestimable boon, and 
be one of the chief recommendations of this new 
and beautiful system. 

THE LAST OF OLD SION COLLEGE. 

One *by one the old City landmarks are dis- 
appearing before the ruthless hand of the modern 
speculative builder. Many of the City churches 
have already been taken down and their sites 
covered with shops or warehouses ; Charter House 
and St Paul’s School are both going; and Sion 
College is gone— to be opened in a new Building 
on the Thames Embankment, into which the 
ancient stone front is to be transferred''- from 
London Wall. The College, of which all the 
City vicars and rectors are Fellows, was origi- 
nally incorporated in 1030, but burnt down in 
the great fire of London, to be rebuilt 1 shortly 
afterwards. The site is let . for building, But 
the ancient wooden fittings of the Hall and 
Library have been sold. The fine library of 
books will be removed to the new building xvhen 
' : complete.;., A / ; % 

IRfife FEMALE 33M IGBATION. 

-Mr Were Foster, of Belfast, has issued another 
appeal on behalf of Ins Irish Female Emigration 
Fund, which has already been the means of 
granting assisted passages to twenty thousand two 
hundred and fifty girls from the west of Ireland 
to the United States and colonies, at an expen- 
diture of about thirty thousand pounds. This 
scheme has the support— as it .should have— of the 
clergy of nil denominations, and there is little 
doubt that if carefully gone about, it will prove 
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a benefit both to Ireland ami fhu colonies. Mr j 
Foster, who ha? n Iiuu4e.d whnt he can spare of 
InV. own means and the tmida placed at hiss ilis- | 
posal, has also given assistance by : hum to ■ four j 
hundred gh J H who havn promiaod to repay him, 1 
Wo trust they may do so, ns Ilia good fortune • 
of four hundred in wo hangs on this eo; »f i ngom'y. 

The purpose of the iisiicl is the relief of present , 
poverty in the densely peopled districts of the-, 
west, of Ireland, by ussfoting the Emigration of 
young, women of good, ehameto of the farm and 
domesfiefoervah todays. . To such it . gives, a elumve 
of well-doing . impossible at home, where, if they 
marry and rear families, there is hut a prospect of 
poverty lor- tiumsel-yes and all concerned, The 
•.scheme i$ a. resumpfcfoii of that adopted with 
.gratifying results immediatelv after the great 
famine oi‘ TSI6-7? 

The plau which Mr Foster has had in 'opera- 1 
fcioti for helping these ’ young- ymnen • for the past 
live; years' is a very:' simple . one,. ^ : Blank forms. 

: of . : : application - . are issued' to- inqiurer?,- when, if ; 
returned and approved of, . vouchers: to a : certain 
value art issued in tlieir favour, . These' vouchers 
are available within .-three- months of issue , for 
embarkation - from 3 Liverpool • or from any ■ , port . 
in Main l where the •' iineessaty' nr nmgeirmn is have : 

; been made. The promoter of • this scheme docs-., 
.noth approve of flipping young..; girls . in large, 

. com panios, but .leaves them the utmost : -.freedom 
in .-- tlieir choice of •'ship, and .- port-:' ami time : . of 
embarkation. This enables them to - take . a -pas-:: 
. sage when -perhaps they cais. have, .tire--, com- 
pany of friends and-, neighbours.. The young 
: women thus, assisted were between eighteen and 
thirty yeais.of age.; and it Is satisfactory; to know 
. that ! most of them are going on well, and that 
"rn&ny of- them - Ju&vc ami; home money to their 
friends more than once. 

b One of the mod : sal isfae lory forms of ; ^ ' goad 
doing is to help people to help iheiuwdves. This 
: |« the ohje *f of the ; Irish. Ifoirude Emigration 
hFufobi r try;- - ' TIN;'; , 
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It would appear,' from the proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Sdrns, Hint Dr ' O u^sjeM th? 
explorations in Hie eouirnl ( Jhilhni Arg nfind 
-. Andes extended iVuin November 3SS& .to "M.ueh 

■ 1$$$, hi the wiki and lofty mountain region 
containing Aconcagua, ; the most elevated- ; known 
point of the American continent, . which lies' 
between thirty-two ami thirty- five q.egtyes south 
latitude, and Is bounded . m the eu4 by the 

. Argentine Pampas, ,.' and • on the w< .4 hy the ■ 
. Pacific. IShvh of tlii* j an rimy Whig ilirongh 
33evl : couniiy, Dr GussMdfc ; daily'; tyafomd . the 
great orographies! and Jandrrnpo JWtn*** 4 '*, fLfo 
i glacial condith ms above the mow, the chrnw for 
'■•pf the-f vtyfoi ddoxfo ; add the -,ph ehbpihna: of , ttyfc 
p: tyeat Wrfoty b ' II h : 'ahof y : ; the especial/ d uty-, 

fixing positions ndt'onumWilly awl 1 ah hip 

■ Al^tudes •; : -fob' : which,- tyhrprise ' "lie . : wdfotyfowldty.; 

;' cjiniitey'; hfomfty m - tlie - Idaeilie - 
|; aifo ouftypa^Toasbrahge, ■ ; Tim " western "chain; ■ fo : 
}• .lA-flati'tllB- and BwifW; •; 

r and is; in many places broken - through 

in' tlic great, trough between: 


j the two chains, which 1ms no well-defined valley 
j formation, indications. of a .hmgitudmril depres- 
j sion ; being . only ibund; -;af- ; fotewdike cohstytitly; 
j iritemipfed-hy; erbos" ihkios, ': ;; r Thfe : tyougli.- ^or-harin, ■ 
j one handled and <*ighty-iivc liiikn in Ivugth, j 
j is very, djllkult of- <ty|doration 5 - ami only: Unco 
.months of Ihe year ,»m* available fur f he purpose. ! 
i riic dotl'.r cro e*d the tlividv »t f*mr pohifn, and [ 
j o.btrdnedt altitudes from i nine ilioufimiil ltair .hnn-. j- 
I -duiI and nmefydVmr feet to twenty-two' fhonsand v 
j field- lumdred and rixiv :-ov«>n bit, which wac [ 

! rea* died near the great: vok.trno .Aynncngn-q, not far \ 
j horn - the comnientraniojifc of Wdk? H«umosm A 
. mosl; interesting question of tire dfolof mrdied ai.r 
at great ck valiim^ upf n the hniium irnoe K dwelt 
| upon by the ilnelor. ilo > k !nhs that he ami hb 
! usyistaufc attained tvontyouK 1 {h»wib-and amt t hirty 
j feet on . Aconcagua, and were aide to work their ■ 
j.sdimt-ifie inrintmenfe ' .-lit- ddmt Tiepdityedlmhgkdmt;;; . 

■ in good coirlitkiji, tlneciglt anvlely and want- of 

■ sleep. ' Their ' 1 migs ■ wide. . 'physical ly exh'.adsie.il' : -b y . 
. the oftbrL of speaking ; la it there W'.is, no ih>w ! 

of' blond Bom turn or i‘ur«. IT* fc rays that ih< j | 
FO-calied pmm can be wAltd !>;, mudnl effort j 
: and eonfi dunce, ; the only . effect lipon a- properly- ■ -j 
. trained individual being increased • lung* am, ion, | 

I and'-.;-.l:iiat- any one-wlio could w'-oik-as’ -he ' did akd 
j twenty-one thons:md and thirty IVct, ealdd rraeli 
j the to]» of Aconcagua, v/hmr th^ prope-rlk.n of 
j oxygi n is only 0*2-3 : per rent. • less than at the 
} .former elevaMon.- :; 
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: A ' /correspondent- ’ i 1ms writes : -: Ifog’ird ing the | 
native ttcalineni; -. of diseases, one ; of ifc lu’ost { ! 
: curious things • I ever ' wdinessed wm a half- | 
chid native . shnuHng thvougli the afreets of a 
eon ui ry town ; i Does .any .one want back bis 
-i; lit; ? — out? rupee wilyV a? if lie were hawking, 
fni its <-t hvevHoftair j . mid, to my astoniAujienb 
u ]cdkut coori pr< ’Died himself to Li operated . 
*m IbiMmimncb There arid ilum ^bmding in ihe - 
: fotymr, Die" iLlner;mt ocnlmt took imt Ids pcnlviiifo 
! ann : per formed;' id a*. : npeva.lkm in a iVw ni 
j bound, up the .man’s oyoK, and; telling him to keep. ' 

I in th\ dark for : a fort night, . received Ids dee ■ of - : 
| oin? rupee, and Amufod his war-cry for more 
| patieni'e. ;'- Tba- opofotion ;; wan -uri vaiy ingly '• 

[ t .iiceesd rl ; \iitw in stance among niv Servants being 
j a wfonan ^ of eiglny, who lm\ charge of ruy fowl- 
! hnu:-c, and had jni* • m-uiy a day bean sightless, 

• except io nl-iingnish light trom darkne^, imd 
Uvln» m. this way vrar sru'e^rd’villy oprfoted upon. 

I Bo Adcu tl is u i pewit or urn 1 «one -set fere, ami jn^Akal ; . 
i rnbbety: -xnafo’.' tmi: fonytty ;-"<2sgebialiy; foityeseufod;.- 
i by -the- Irnvditary fow-mbe of - each 

liyllhigti, wbpsc>: ; ivdl . M . shlunpooiiig Is ...suclidwi-ahi' 
i in her lowly cnlliijjg— : the " unlives regard ifc — as 

I .to. /snpphmi irmeh.; ' of ."' the* rfoelesa: ntediciho . -and : . 

endho-ri mirddef aim sudbring- 16 ; -ihur bos; What- 
Oikill'Ility liaty. is.-- : afruomi;ty' almoty jmfoiy, tyv 
'ditKdfol.a- :: ;Nfo50. of’ .tdye i: .efoicAtyay -dWe^ ;b 
British ifoige bus yet altered til the slightest 
domwy either ihe cn-dom-b of the native or-Eia;;; 
■dbnfob*afc : Tifo-Itfoad)M for 'woBwn ■ 

in -eerlain aiifob#sty#fbfcfeir tybriife;" 
at mf oMtttyn® and disregard of ptytyinty: on 
m- dfeilbate; ; ;a;-:poi:nt • - :To ^upply a' . vacancy m , 
'long . diave;now. -appcared;:-; 
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I on the scene, who, it is hoped by reaching . the 
I zenanas, may reach the real source through which 
i a higher enlightenment in India is possible. An 
I immense field is open to them along with every 
encouragement; and were Lufc some of the many 
young ladies at home who are straining health 
ior a fnture pitt-ance m one or other of the spheres 
of teaching*, to turn their attention in this direc- 
tion, they" would fin'd an opening of wider and 
greater utility before them, and a prospect of large 
and rapid emolument. 

LON a A 4 . 0. 

We wandered in a garden fair, 

. ’When summer sun was shining, 

And laden was the balmy air 
With scent of rQ.s.es rich and rare 
Around ns intertwining. 

There trilled tlic thru«!i bin glorious song ; 

There thrilled the echoes all night long 
1 The warbling nightingale. 

; Tun taught me all each songster said, 

And in each floweret’s heart you read 
Some. hidden tale; 

You said their message I should know ; 

? T\vas simple ns an, easy rhyme— 

But '-that- -was once upon a time 
Long ago i 

’ We parted in awootlland glade 

When autumn winds were sigh ing, 

In gold and russet bright arrayed 
A glowing canopy displayed 
. - The summer leases a* dying ; 

And, but the wind, no other sound 
Than a leaf that fliittered to the ground, 

And a far-off robin singing, 

We heard. You guessed my .though and said : 
i In spring, the swallows who have lied 
Will, lack be winging ; 

The irees a brighter emerald show, 

. The rose a richer crimson glow, 

Than any gleamed in; ;th is year’s prime-— 

: All this was once nponalime 
Long ago . ! 


{ What though a while we part,’ you cried ; 

‘Wlmt though the wind is sighing ; 

The spring null autumn’s frost deride, 

The summer laugh at winter-tide, 

Long power to grief denying. 

We part, but never say farewell ; 

Nor let the dead leaves to us tell 
A tale of Changeless sorrow ; 
fair Spring comes sparkling down the dell, 

Ami in that morrow, 

If still upon this world below, 

We ’ll meet ’heath yonder spreading lima 1 — 

Y ou said so once upon a time 
Long ago I 

Perchance you have forgot all this ; 

’Twas long ago; 

Perchance you sneer at words dike bliss 
And lovers’ woe. . 

Or else you are amused — as I— 

To think Ave once swore we should die, 

If fate us parted ; 

To think we vowed so soon to meet, 

And said in spring-time we would, greet, 

Or else be broken-hearted. 

Strange— is it not ?— to have fancied so. 

You smile, no doubt, such, things to know ; 

Or do you count it as a crime : 

To think of once upon a time 

: Long ago? : V 

? Lin ba Harbxnbii. 


Volume I. of the Fifth Series of Chambers’^ 
Journal is now completed , price Fine Shillings. 

A Title-page cm d Index, price One Fenny, hare hem 
prepared , and may he ordered through any bookseller . 


• An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for ISS4 is aha ready . 

I Back numbers to complete sets may at all dimes he 
■ had. 


In our next Part will be given the opening chapters of an original Novel, 
: : entitled 0 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
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